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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR 

IN  England,  as  in  France  and  Grcnnany,  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  last  twenty  years,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  student  of  history,  has  been  that 
new  material  has  been  accmnulating  much  hster  than 
it  can  be  assimilated  or  absorbed.  The  standard  his- 
tories of  the  last  generation  need  to  be  revised,  or  even 
to  be  put  aside  as  obsolete,  in  the  light  of  the  new 
information  that  is  coming  in  so  rapidly  and  in  such 
vast  bulk.  But  the  students  and  researchers  of  to-day 
have  shown  little  enthusiasm  as  yet  for  the  task  of  re- 
writing history  on  a  large  scale.  We  see  issuing  from 
the  press  hundreds  of  monographs,  biographies,  editions 
of  old  texts,  selections  from  correspondence,  or  collections 
of  statistics,  mediaeval  and  modem.  But  the  writers 
who  (like  the  late  Bishop  Stubbs  or  Professor  Samuel 
Gardiner)  undertake  to  tell  over  again  the  history  of 
a  long  period,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  newly  discovered 
material,  are  few  indeed.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
write  a  monograph  on  the  life  of  an  individual  or  a 
short  episode  of  history.  But  the  modem  student, 
knowing  well  the  mass  of  material  that  he  has  to  collate, 
and  dreading  lest  he  may  make  a  slip  through  over- 
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^  looking  some  obscure  or  newly  discovered  source,  dislikes 
stirring  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  subject,  or  the  short 
period,  on  which  he  has  made  himself  a  specialist 

Meanwhile  the  general  reading  public  continues  to 
ask  for  standard  histories,  and  discovers,  only  too  often, 
that  it  can  find  nothing  between  school  manuals  at  one 
end  of  the  scale  and  minute  monographs  at  the  other. 
The  series  of  which  this  volume  forms  a  part  is^intended 
to  do  sonaethmg^  towaa"(J&  meeting.  thi&  demand  His- 
torians will  not  sit  down,  as  once  they  were  wont,  to 
write  twenty-volume  works  in  the  style  of  Hume  or 
Lingard,  embracing  a  dozen  centuries  of  annals.  It  is 
not  to  be  desired  that  they  should — ^the  writer  who  is 
most  satisfEictory  in  dealing  with  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  one  who  will  best  discuss  the 
antecedents  of  the  Reformation,  or  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  Stuart  period.  But  something  can  be 
done  by  judicious  co-operation :  it  is  not  necessary  that 
a  genuine  student  should  refiise  to  touch  any  subject 
that  embraces  an  epoch  longer  than  a  score  of  years, 
nor  need  history  be  written  as  if  it  were  an  encyclopaedia, 
and  cut  up  into  small  fragments  dealt  with  by  different 
hands. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  series  may  strike  the 
happy  mean,  by  dividing  up  English  history  into  periods 
that  are.jieither  too  Iob^  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  single    » 
competent  specialist,  nor  so  short  as  to  tempt  the  writer    • 
to  indulge  in  that  over-abundance  of  unimportant  detail    \ 
which-irepels  Hie  general  reader.     They  are  intended  to    J 
give  something  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  oiur  national    I 
annals,  but  they  have  no  space  for  controversy  or  the    j: 
discussion  of  sources.     There  is,  however,  a  bibliography    \ 
annexed  to  each  volume,  which  will  show  the  inquirer    ^ 
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where  information  of  the  more  special  kind  is  to  be 
sou^t  Moreover,  a  number  of  maps  are  to  be  fomid 
at  the  end  of  each  volume  which,  as  it  is  hoped,  will 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  reader  to  be  continually 
referring  to  large  historical  atlases — ^tomes  which  (as 
we  must  confess  with  regret)  are  not  to  be  found  in 
every  private  library. 

C.  OMAN 
Oxford,  1^  September,  1904 
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ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS 


INTRODUCTION 

THE  TUDOR  PERIOD,  1486-1608 

THE  historian  of  the  future  will,  perhaps,  affirm  that  the  nine-  An  era  of 
teenth  century,  with  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth,  has^^^^"' 
been  a  period  more  fraught  with  momentous  ev^its  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nations  than  any  equal  period  since  the  Christian  era 
commenced.  Yet  striking  as  are  the  developments  witnessed  by 
the  last  four  generations,  the  years  when  England  was  ruled  by 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor  have  a  history  hardly  if  at  all 
less  momentous.  For  though  what  we  call  the  Tudor  period,  from 
1485  to  1608,  is  determined  by  a  merely  dynastic  title  affecting 
England  alone,  the  reign  of  that  dynasty  happens  to  coincide  in 
point  of  time  with  the  greatest  territorial  revolution  on  record, 
a  religious  revolution  unparalleled  since  the  rise  of  Mohammed,  and 
an  intellectual  activity  to  match  which  we  must  go  back  to  the 
great  dajm  of  Hellas,  or  forward  to  the  nineteenth  century :  revo- 
lutions all  of  them  not  specifically  English,  but  affecting  immediately 
every  nation  in  Europe ;  while  one  of  them  extended  itself  to  every 
continent  on  the  globe.  Moreover,  the  accompanying  social  revo- 
lution, though  comparatively  superficial,  was  only  a  little  less  marked 
than  the  others.  Nor  was  there  any  country  in  Europe  more  influ- 
enced by  the  general  Revolution  in  any  one  of  its  aspects  than 
England. 

Nihil  per  saUnm  is  no  doubt  as  true  of  historical  movements  as 
of  [^ysicpL^TTolution.     Before  Columbus  sighted  Hispaniola,  Portu-  . 
^ypc^Jtfir  reaj  \^  ^]^  ^^  ^f  ^^^  vast  island  seen  by  them  far  in 
otticelli  had  passed  out  of  Filippo  Lippi's  school,  and 
IS  thirty,  before  Raphael  was  bom ;  the  printing  press 
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I 
had  reached  England,  and  Greek  had  been  re-discovered,  in  the  last  j 

years  of  the  previous  ^^  period  " ;  the  Byzantine  Empire  had  fallen  * ! 
the  power  of  the  old  Baronage  in  England  and  France  had  been 
broken  before  Richard  fell  on  Bosworth  field  There  were  Lollaids 
at  home  and  Hussites  abroad  before  Luther  came  into  the  world. 
The  chcmges  did  not  begin  in  14f85,  or  in  any  particular  year.  Id 
Italy  the  intellectual  movement  had  already  long  been  active,  and 
had  indeed  produced  its  best  work ;  outside  of  Italy,  its  appearances 
had  been  quite  sporadic.  At  that  date,  the  Ocean  movement  was 
in  its  initial  stages.  There  had  been  foreshadowings  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and,  to  speak  meta{^orically,  the  castles  which  had  main- 
tained the  power  of  the  nobility,  overshadowing  the  gentry  and  the 
burghers,  were  already  in  ruins.  But  the  fame  of  every  one  of 
the  great  English  names  which  are  landmarks  in  every  one  of  these 
great  movements  belongs  essentially  to  the  years  after  1485.  And 
every  one  of  those  movements  had  definitely  and  decisively  set  its 
mark  on  the  world  before  Elizabeth  was  laid  in  her  grave. 
The  Intel-  The  intellectual  movement  to  which  we  apply  the  name  Renais- 
lectual  sance  in  its  narrower  sense  ^  has  many  aspects.  Whatever  views  we 
may  happen  to  hold  as  to  schools  of  painting  and  architecture,  it  is 
indisputable  that  a  revolution  was  wrought  by  the  work  of  Raphael 
and  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian,  and  the  crowd  of  lesser 
great  men  who  learned  from  them.  The  limitations  imposed  on 
Art  by  ecclesiastical  conventions  were  deprived  of  their  old  rigour, 
and  it  was  no  longer  sought  to  confine  the  painter  to  producing 
altar  pieces  and  glorified  or  magnified  missaUmargins.  The  imme- 
diate tangible  and  visible  results  wei-e  however  hardly  to  be  found 
outside  of  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  if  English  domestic 
architecture  took  on  a  new  face,  it  was  the  outcome  rather  of  the 
social  than  the  artistic  change :  since  men  wanted  comfortable 
houses  instead  of  fortresses  to  dwell  in.  The  Renaissance  in  its 
creative  artistic  phase  touched  England  directly  hardly  at  all. 

On  its  literary  side,  the  movement  was  not  creative  but  scholarly 
and  critical,  though  a  great  a^eative  movement  was  its  outcome. 
In  the  earlier  period  the  name  of  Ariosto  is  an  exception ;  but 
otherwise  the  greatest  of  the  men  of  Letters  are  pevk'T^^,  in  their 

^  In  the  more  inclusive  sense  the  Renaissance  of  course  beg^a* 
Cimabue  and  Dante,  but  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteen! 
it  became  a  pervading  force  outside  of  Italy.  I 
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.  seyeial  ways,  Erasmus  and  Maochiavelli  abroad  and  Thomas  More 

^  in  England.  Scholars  and  students  were  doing  an  admirable  work 
of  whidi  the  world  was  much  in  need ;  displacing  the  schoolmen, 
overturning  mediaeval  authorities  and  conventions,  reviving  the 
knowledge  of  the  mighty  Greek  Literature  which  for  centuries 
had  been  buried  in  oblivion,  introducing  fresh  standards  of  culture, 
spreading  education,  creating  an  entirely  new  intellectual  atmos- 
phere. An  enormous  impulse  was  given  to  the  new  influences  by 
the  very  active  encouragement  which  the  princes  of  Europe,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  extended  to  them,  the  nobility  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  princes.  The  best  literary  brains  of  the  day  however 
were  largely  absorbed  by  the  religious  movement.  The  great 
imagbative  writers,  unless  we  except  Rabelais,  appear  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century — ^Tasso  and  Camoens  and  Cervantes,^ 
Spenser  and  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  Montaigne.  But 
even  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  Copernicus  enunciated  the  new 
theory  that  the  Sun,  not  the  Earth,  is  the  centre  of  the  astronomical 
system ;  and  before  the  end  of  our  period,  the  new  methods  had 
established  themselves  in  the  field  of  science,  to  be  first  formulated 
early  in  the  new  century  by  one  who  had  already  mastered  and 
applied  them,  Francis  Bacon.  Essentially,  the  modem  Scientific 
Method  was  the  product  of  the  Tudor  Age. 

I  For  many  centuries,  Christendom  had  in  effect  been  undivided.  The  Refor- 

There  had  indeed  been  a  time  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  the^*°" 

'     Arian  heresy  might  not  prevail  over  orthodoxy,  but  that  was  a  thou-  Counter- 
sand  years  ago.   The  Byzantine  Church  later  had  separated  from  the  tion  "^^' 

'  Roman  on  a  subtle  point  of  Theology ;  but  in  spite  of  v€aious  dis- 
sensions, and  efforts  on  the  part  of  kings  and  of  Churches  which 
may  be  called  national  to  assert  a  degree  of  independence,  all 

I     Western  Europe  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  papacy ; 

I     and  though  reformers  had  arisen,  the  movements  they  initiated  had 

'  either  been  absorbed  by  orthodoxy  or  crushed  almost  out  of  sight. 
The  Tudor  period  witnessed  that  vast  schism  which  divided  Europe 

I  into  the  two  religious  camps,  labelled — with  the  usual  inaccuracy 
of  party  labels — Catholic  and  Protestant :  the  latter,  as  time  went 
on,  falling  into  infinite  divisions,  still  however  remaining  agreed 
in  their  resistance  to  the  common  foe.     Roughly — very  roughly — 

1  Don  QuixoU  did  not  appear  till  1605 ;  but  Cervantes  was  then  nearly  sixty. 
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in  place  of  the  united  Christendom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  end  of 
the  period  found  the  Northern,  Scandinavian,  and  Teutonic  races 
ranged  on  one  side,  the  Southern  Latin  races  on  the  other ;  and  in 
both  camps  a  very  much  more  intelligent  conception  of  religion, 
a  much  more  lively  appreciation  of  its  relation  to  morals.  The 
intellectual  revolution  had  engendered  a  keen  and  independent 
spirit  of  inquiry,  a  disregard  of  traditional  authority,  an  icono- 
clastic zeal,  a  passion  for  ascertaining  Truth,  which,  applied  to 
religion,  crashed  against  received  systems  and  dogmas  with  a  tremen- 
-dous  shock  I'ending  Christendom  in  twain.  But  the  Reformers 
were  not  all  on  one  side ;  and  those  who  held  by  the  old  faiths 
and  acknowledged  still  the  old  mysteries  included  many  of  the 
most  essentially  religious  spirits  of  the  time.  If  the  Protestants 
won  a  new  freedom,  the  Catholics  acquired  a  new  fervour  and  on 
the  whole  a  new  spirituality.  For  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
religion  meant  something  which  had  been  lacking  to  latter-day 
medisevalism :  something  for  which  it  was  worth  while  to  fight  and 
to  die,  and — a  much  harder  matter  than  dying — to  sever  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  kinship.  That  these  things  should  have  needed 
to  be  done  was  an  evil ;  that  men  should  have  become  ready  to  do 
them  was  altogether  good.  The  Reformation  brought  not  peace 
but  a  sword ;  Religion  was  but  one  of  the  motives  which  made  men 
partisans  of  either  side ;  yet  that  it  became  a  motive  at  all  meant 
that  they  had  realised  it  as  an  essential  necessity  in  their  lives. 
The  New  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  maiitime  expansion;  the  Map^  is  more  eloquent  than  words. 
*  In  1485  the  coasts  that  were  known  to  Europeans  were  those  of 
Europe,  the  Levant,  and  North  Africa.  Only  such  rare  adventurers 
as  Marco  Polo  had  penetrated  Asia  outside  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  In  1603,  the  globe  had  been  twice  circum- 
navigated by  Englishmen.  Portuguese  fleets  dominated  the  Indian 
waters ;  there  were  Portuguese  stations  both  on  the  West  Coast  of 
India  and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were 
established  in  the  Spice  Islands  whence  there  was  an  annual  trade 
round  the  Cape  with  the  Spanish  Peninsula :  the  English  East  India 
Compcmy  was  already  incorporated,  and  its  first  fleet,  commanded 
by  Captain  Lancaster,  had  opened  up  the  same  waters  for  English 
trade.     Mexico  and  Peru  and  the  West  Indies  were  Spanish  posses- 

^See  Map  I. 
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sioDs ;  the  Spanish  Main  or  Tierra  Firme  was  fringed  with  Spanish 
forts  and  raided  by  English  and  French  adventurers ;  ships  were 
sailing  to  and  from  the  River  Plate,  southward ;  northward  Davis 
and  Frobisher  had  explored  Arctic  and  semi- Arctic  seas,  the  New- 
foundland banks  were  frequented  by  European  fishing  fleets,  and 
the  first  Colony  in  Virginia  had  alieady  been  planted,  and  being 
planted  perished.  Columbus  and  the  Cabots,  Vasco  da  Gama  and 
Magelhaens,  Albuquerque,  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Francis  Drake,  Davis 
and  Fi*obisher,  and  Walter  Raleigh,  had  given  to  the  European  t 
races  an  old  world  rediscovered,  and  a  new  one  as  well  in  whidi  to 
expand.  The  resulting  fact,  that  the  grand  rivalries  of  ensuing  ' 
centuries  were  to  be  settled  by  sea-power,  was  already  decided 
though  hardly  as  yet  realised. 

In  what  was  to  be  the  race  for  Empire,  Spain  and  Portugal  I  : 
established  a  tremendous  lead ;  but  in  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  I  I 
those  who  could  read  the  signs  saw  that  another  Power  was  on  the 
way  to  overtake  them,  in  virtue  of  a  clear  superiority  in  colonising 
qualities — ^not  yet  fully  demonstrated — and  in  the  triumphant  naval 
skill  which  was  the  ultimate  condition  of  success.  English  seamen 
had  proved  the  supremacy  of  English  seamanship;  alike  for  war 
and  for  commerce  they  had  shown  that  the  sailing  ship  in  their 
bands  was  better  than  the  galley  could  possibly  be;  they  had 
mastered,  as  their  rivals  had  not,  the  new  tactics  by  which  the 
naval  contests  of  the  future  were  to  be  decided.  The  fight  with 
tbe_,^rmada  o^arked  the  b^inning  of  a  new  era.  The  States 
which  hitherto  dominated  "^elMtediterranean  did  not  learn  the 
lesson  in  time.  Spain  had  not  yet  altogether  fallen ;  but  in  the 
next  centm*y  France  and  Holland  were  to  be  the  chief  rivals  of 
the  Queen  of  the  seas. 

In  the  story  of  English  Constitutional  progress,  the  period /The  Con- 
occupies  a  somewhat  peculiar  position,  since  it  is  free  from  anyf^*^"^'^" 
open  conflicts  between  tiie  different  members  of  the  Body  Sovereign.  \ 
A  century  earlier  Richard  11.  had  made  a  reckless  attempt  at 
establishing  an  absolute  monarchy.     Henry  IV.,  under  the  condi-    I 
tions  of  his  accession,  prematurely  exaggerated  the  authority  of 
the  Commons  in   Parliament!     In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,   the 
baronage  threatened  both  Crown  and  Commons;  and  when  the 
King-maker  was  dead,  the  exhausted  state  of  the  country  enabled 
the  Yorkist  kings  to  assume  a  more  absolute  control  than  any  of 
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their  predecessors.     But  to  risk  a  charge  of  tyranny  was  the  last 
thing  the  Tudors  deaired;  '^e^note  of  the  period  is  a  practical 
a^lulism  tempered  by  a  judiciDUS  recognition  of  forms  and  pre- 
cedents, and  made  possible  by  an  extremely  skilful  attention  to  smd 
consideration  for  popular  sentiment.    Ecom  first  to  last,  the  Tudors 
were  shrewd  enough  to  realise  that  the  Commons  were  infinitely 
more  jealous  in  regard  to  their  right  of  granting  or  refusing  taxa- 
tion tiian  they  were  about  any  other  of  their  privileges ;  and  they 
made  some  parade  of  their  own  loyalty  to  this  doctrine.     Conse- 
quently when  they  did  ask  for  money,  it  was  rarely  refused.     Wolsey 
made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  browbeat  the  House  on  a  question 
of  subsidies,  and  of  imposing  a  tax  to  which  it  had  not  assented ; 
the  House  refused  to  be  browbeaten,  and  the  tax  had  to  be 
withdrawn.    Wolse/s  master  did  not  repeat  the  experiment.  •  The 
Tudor  monarchs  claimed  that  in  the  last  resort  they  could  com- 
mand  obedience,  but  they   took  the   utmost   pains  to   produce 
the  impression  that,  though  the  initiative  might  lie  with  them,  they 
attributed  the  highest  importance  to  the  approbation  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  when  the  broad  lines  of  their  policy  were  approved,  they 
occasionally  foundit  convenient  to  keep  Parliament  undissolved. 
TheiF  principle  was  to  secure  their  own  way  by  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  being  the  People's  will.    They  made  themselves 
practically  absolute,  tactfully  disarming  opposition  by  an  occasional 
graceful  concession,  managing  their  Parliaments  diplomatically  and 
so  getting  the  funds  they  required,  and  enabling  themselves  to  do 
without  Parliaments  altogether,  when  occasion  demanded,  without 
producing  a  sense  of  grievance.     But  it  was  essential  to  the  system 
that  the  monarch  should  possess  this  managing  capacity — should 
persuade  the  Parliaments  that  they  were  having  as  much  of  their 
own  way  as,  on  their  own  theory,  they  were  entitled  to  by  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  realm.     Henry  VIII.  was  indeed  granted 
extraordinary  powers,  but  as  personal  concessions  to  himself,  not 
as  rights  Vested  in  the  crown.    The  consequence  was  that  the 
Estates  lost  none  of  their  theoretical  rights,  in  their  own  eyes ;  when 
the  Stuart  Kings  attempted  to  ignore  those  rights  with  a  high  hand, 
a  desperate  collision  resulted :  and  in  asserting  them  the  Parlia- 
ment^ in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  attributed  to 
them  a  scope  considerably  wider  than  was  borne  out  by  the  real 
precedents. 
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In  the  business  of  managing  the  Estates,  the  problem  was  further  Nobility, 
simplified  to  the  Tudors  because  circumstances  enabled  them  arbi-  ^nd^ 
trarily  to  replenish  their  treasuries  largely  from  sources  which  did  not  gentry 
wound   the  susceptibilities  of  the   Commons.     Henry  VII.  could 
victimise  the  nobles  by  fines  or  benevolences,  and  Henry  VIII. 
could  rob  the  Church,  without  arousing  the  animosity  of  the  classes 
which  were  untouched ;  while  neither  the  nobility  nor  the  clergy 
were  strong  enough  for  active  resentment.     In  each  case  the  King 
made  his  profit  out  of  privil^ed  classes  which  got  no  sympathy 
from  the  rest — who  did  not  grudge  the  King  money  so  long  at 
least  as  they  were  not  asked  to  provide  it  themselves,  and  in  fact 
felt  that  the  process  diminished  the  necessity  for  making  demands 
on  their  own  pockets. 

The  disappearance  of  the  old  almost  princely  power  of  the 
greater  barons,  completed  by  the  repressive  policy  of  Henry  VII.,  / 
with  the  redistribution  of  the  vast  monastic  estates  effected  by  his 
son,  were  the  leading  factors  which  changed  the  social  and  political 
centre  of  gravity.  The  old  nobility  were  almost  wiped  out  by  the 
civil  wars;  generation  after  generation,  their  representatives  had 
either  fallen  on  the  battlefield,  or  lost  their  heads  on  the  scafibld 
and  their  lands  by  attainder.  The  new  nobility  were  the  creations 
of  the  Tudor  Kings,  lacking  the  prestige  of  renowned  ancestry  and 
the  means  of  converting  retainers  into  small  armies.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Howards,  scarce  one  of  the  prominent  statesmen 
of  the  period  belonged  to  any  of  the  old  powerful  families.  For 
more  than  forty  years  the  chief  ministers  were  ecclesiastics ;  after 
Wolsey's  fall,  the  Cromwells,  Seymours,  Dudleys,  and  Pagets,  the 
Cecils  and  Walsinghams,  and  Bacons,  the  Russels,  Sidneys,  Raleighs, 
and  Careys,  were  of  stocks  that  had  hardly  been  heard  of  in  Planta- 
genet  times,  outside  their  own  localities.  It  was  the  Tudor  policy  to 
foster  and  encourage  this  class  of  their  subjects,  who  from  the 
Tudor  times  onward  provided  the  country  with  most  of  her  states- 
mai  and  her  captains,  and  in  the  aggregate  mainly  swayed  her 
fortunes.  At  the  same  time  the  political  influence  of  the  Church 
was  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance  by  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  hierarchy  almost  6is  if  it  were  a  branch,  and  a  rather  subor- 
dinate branch,  of  the  civil  administration ;  by  the  appropriation  of 
its  wealth  to  secular  purposes,  to  the  enrichment  of  individuals  and 
of  the  royal  treasury ;  and  by  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders. 
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The  effect  of  this  last  measure,  limiting  the  clerical  ranks  to  the 
successors  of  the  secular  clergy,  was  to  restrict  them  much  more 
generally  to  their  pastoral  functions;  and  at  any  rate  after  the 
death  of  Gardiner  and  Pole,  no  ecclesiastic  appears  as  indubitably 
first  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  few  as  politicians  of  the  front  rank. 
England  had  no  Richelieu,  and  no  Massarin.  Lastly  while  the 
iUffiiAution  in  the  importance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  increased 
the  influence  of  the  lay  lawyers,  the  great  development  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  mercantile  classes,  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  Tudor  monarchs,  led  in  turn  to  their  wealthy  burgesses 
acquiring  a  new  weight  in  the  national  counsels  which,  however,  did 
not  take  full  effect  till  a  later  day. 
Inter-  Finally  we  have  to  observe  that  in  this  period  the  whole  system 

nattonai  of  international  relations  underwent  a  complete  transformation. 
At  its  commencement,  there  was  no  Spanish  kingdom ;  there  was  no 
Dutch  Republic ;  the  unification  even  of  France  was  not  completed  ; 
England  had  a  chronically  hostile  nation  on  her  northern  borders ; 
the  Moors  still  held  Granada ;  the  Turk  had  only  very  recently  estab- 
lished himself  in  Europe,  and  his  advance  constituted  a  threat 
to  all  Christendom,  which  still  very  definitely  recognised  one 
ecclesiastical  head  in  the  Pope,  and — very  much  less  definitely — 
one  lay  head  in  the  Emperor.  Elizabeth's  death  united  England 
and  Scotland  at  least  for  international  piuposes ;  France  and  Spain 
had  each  become  a  homogeneous  state  ;  Holland  was  on  the  verge 
of  entering  the  lists  as  a  first-class  power.  'SSbe  theoretical  status  of 
the  Emperor  in  Europe  had  vanished,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
co-ordination  of  the  Empire  itself  as  a  Teutonic  power  had  considei*- 
a)>ly  advanced.  The  Turk  was  held  in  check,  and  the  Moor  was 
^crushed :  but  one  half  of  Christendom  was  disposed  to  regard  the 
other  half  as  Uttle  if  at  all  superior  to  the  Turk  in  point  of 
Theology.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe  had  approximately 
settled  into  the  boundaries  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  the  position 
of  the  great  Powers  had  been,  at  least  comparatively  speaking, 
formulated ;  and  the  idea  had  come  into  being  which  was  to  domi- 
nate international  relations  for  centuries  to  come — the  political  con- 
ception of  the  Balance  of  Power. 
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CHAPTER    I 

HENRY   VII  (1).  1486-92— THE  NEW  DYNASTY 

ON  August  SSnd,  1485,  Henry  .Earl  of  Richmond  overcame  and  1485 
slew  King  Richard  HI.,  and  was  hailed  as  King  on  the  field  ?tf"^'!u 
of  victory.    But  the  destruction  of  Richard,  an  indubitable  usurper  Crown 
and  tyrant,  was  only  the  first  step  in  establishing  a  title  to  the 
throne  as  disputable  as  ever  a  monarch  put  forward.      To  establish 
that  title,  however,  was  the  primary  necessity  not  merely  for  Henry 
himself,  but  in  the  general  interest;   which  demanded  a  secure 
government  after  half  a  century  of  turmoil. 

Henry's  hereditary  title  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  this, 
that  through  his  mother  he  was  the  recognised  representative  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster  in  virtue  of  his  Beaufort  descent  from  John  of    4% 
Gaunt,^   father  of  Henry  ly. ;   whereas  the  House  of  York  was 
descended  in  the  female  line  from  Lionel  of  Clarence,  John  of;. 
Graunt's  elder  brother,  and  in  unbroken  male  line  from  the  younger 
brother  Edmund  of  Yor&^<^*9ii  the  simple  ground  of  descent  there- 
fore, any  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  York  had  a  prior  title  ^ 
to  Henry's ;  the  most  complete  title  lying  in   Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  IV. ;  while  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of 
Geoige  of  Clarence,  was  the  first  male  representative,  and  John  de 
la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  Edward's  sister,  had  been  named  by 
Richard  as  heir  presumptive. 

But  Henry  could  support  his  hereditary  title,  such  as  it  was,  by 
the  actual  fact  that  it  was  he  and  not  a  Yorkist  who  had  challenged 
and  overthrown  the  usurper  Richard.  V 

Now  the  idea  that  the  rivalry  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster should  be  terminated  and  their  union  be  efiected  by  the 
marriage  of  the  two  recognised  representatives  had  been  mooted 

^  See  Front,  and  Appendix  B.  The  prior  hereditary  claims  of  the  ro3ral  Houses 
of  Portugal  and  Castile  and  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorlana  were  ignored. 
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long  before.    But  in  Henry's  position,  it  was  imperative  that  he 
should  assert  his  own  personal  right  to  the  throne,  not  admitting 
I  that  he  occupied  it  as  his  wife's  consort     His  strongest  line  was 
j  to  claim  the  Crown  as  his  own  of  right  and  procure  the  endorse- 
ment of  that  claim  from  Parliament,^  as  Henry  IV.  had  done  on 
the  deposition  of  Richard  H.     He  could  then  without  prejudice  to 
his  own  title  effectively  bar  other  rivals  by  taking  as  his  consort 
Elizabeth  of  York ;  since  the  Yorkists,  as  a  group,  would  at  any  rate 
hesitate  to  assert  priority  of  title  to  hers  for  either  Warwick  or 
De  la  Pole  (who  in  fact  never  himself  posed  as  a  claimant  for  the 
Measores  throne).     In  accordance  with  this  plan  of  operations,  the  contem- 
^^    jrth    P'*^  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York  was  in  the  first  instance 
the  tme     postponed  as  a  matter  for  later  consideratioa     Henry  proceeded 
forthwith  to  London,  entering  the  City  laetanteVy  amidst  public 
rejoicings ;  ^  writs  for  a  new  Parliament  being  issued  a  few  days 
later.      The  coronation  took  place  on  October  80th :  a  week  after- 
wards Parliament  met,  and  an  Act  was  promptly  pstssed,  declaring 
I    — without  giving  any  reasons,  which  might  have  been  disputed — 
'    that  the  "  inheritance  of  the  Crowns  of  England  and  France  be,  rest, 
remain  and  abide,  in  the  person  of  our  now  Sovereign  Lord,  King 
Harry  the  Seventh,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body  ".    This  was  suffici- 
ently decisive ;  but  the  endorsement  of  Henry's  title  in  the  abstract 
was  confirmed  by  further  enactments  which  assumed  that  he  had 
been  King  of  right,  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  (thus  repudia- 
ting title  by  conquest^  since  they  attainted  of  treason  those  who  had 
joined  Richard  in   levying  war  against  him.     Thus   Henry  had 
affirmed  his  own  inherent  right  to  the  throne;  and  had  hedged  that 
round  with  an  unqualified  parliamentary  titla     In  the  meantime  he 
had  also  disqualified  one  possible  figure-head  for  the  Yorkists  by  | 
lodging  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  Tower.     It  remained  for 
him  to  convert  the  other  and  principal  rival  into  a  prop  of  his  own 
i486     *    dignities  by  marrying  Elizabeth  of  York.      Accordingly  he  was 
Marriage  formally   petitioned   by   Parliament   in    December   to    take   the 
;    princess  to  wife,  to  which  petition  he  graciously  assented,  and  theV- 
'    union  of  the  red  and  white  roses  was  accomplished  in  January!^ 

^  The  intricacies  of  descent,  and  the  position  of  the  crowd  of  hypothetical 
claimants,  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Appendix  B,  and  the  complete  genealogical 
chart  {Front,). 

'  (jairdner,  Memorials  of  Henry  VIl.^  p.  xxvi,  where  a  carious  misapprehension 
is  explained  for  which  Bacon  is  mainly  responsible. 
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Any  son  bom  of  this  marriage  would  in  his  own  person  unite  the 
claims  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  with  those  of  the  senior  branch  of 
the  House  of  York. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  the  first  Tudor  monarch  as  a  young 
man;  for  his  policy  and  conduct  bore  at  all  times  the  signs  of 
a  cautious  and  experienced  statesmanship.     Nevertheless,  he  was^ 
but  eight  and  twenty  when  he  wrested  the  kingdom  from  Richard. 
His  life,  however,  had  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  plots 
and  schemes,  and  in  his  day  men  developed  early — whereof  an  even 
more  striking  example   was    his  son's  contemporary,  the  great 
Emperor  Charles  V.     Young  as  Henry  was,  there  was  no  youthful 
hot-headedness  in  his  policy,  which  was  moreover  his  own.    But  he  The  King 
selected  his  advisers  with  a  skiU  inherited  by  his  son  ;  and  the  most  *3^^*" 
notable  members  of  the  new  Eing^s  Council  were  Reginald  Bray ; 
Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  soon  after  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  W6is  later  raised  to  the  Cardinalate;  and  Fox, 
afterwards  Bishop  t>f  Durham  and   then  of  Winchester,   whose 
services  were  continued  through  the  early  years  of  the  next  reign. 
Warham,  afterwards  Archbishop,  was  another  of  the  great  ecclesi- 
astics whom  he  promoted,  and  before  his  death  he  had  discovered 
the  abilities  of  his  son's  great  minister  Thomas  Wolsey.       For  two 
thirds  of  his  reign,  however.  Bray  and  Morton  were  the  men  on  ;( 
whom  he  placed  chief  reliance. 

Difficult  as  it  was  after  Henry's  union  with  Elizabeth  to  name  Henry's 
any  pretender  to  the  throne  with  even  a  plausible  claim,  Bosworth  ^^™*®* 
had  been  in  e£fect  a  victory  for  the  Lancastrian  party,  and  many  of 
the  Yorkists  were  still  prepared  to  seize  any  pretext  for  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  new  dynasty.     Not  long  after  the  marriage,  Henry 
started  on  a  progress  through  his  dominions  ;  and  while  he  was  in 
the  north,  Lord  Lovel  and  other  adherents  of  the  late  king  attempted 
a  rising  which  was  however  suppressed  with  little  difficulty.     A 
considerable  body  of  troops  was  sent  against  the  rebels,  while  a 
pardon  was  proclaimed  for  all  who  forthwith  surrendered.     Many    . 
of  the  insurgents  came  in  ;  the  promise  to  them  was  kept.     Of  the  ^ 
rest,  one  of  the  leaders  was  executed,  Lovel  escaping  ;  but  the  afikir, 
though  abortive,  illustrated  the  general  atmosphere  of  insecurity 
which  was  to  be  more' seriously  demonstrated  by  the  insurrection 
in  favour  of  Lambert  Simnel  in  the  following  year — some  months 
after  the  Queen  had  given  bhrth  to  a  son.  Prince  Arthur. 
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Outside  Henry's  own  dominions,  the  Dowager  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, widow  of  Duke  Charles  the  Bold  and  sister  of  Edward  IV., 
was  implacably  hostile  to  Henry,  and  her  court  was  the  gather- 
ing place  of  dissatisfied  Yorkist  intriguers.      Within  his  realms,    \ 
Ireland,  where  the  House  of  York  had  always  been  popular,  offered     \ 
a  perpetual   field   in   which   to  raise   the  standard   of  rebellion, 
any   excuse   for  getting   up   a  fight   being  generally   welcomed. 
In  that  country  the  power  of  the  King's  government,  such  as 
it  was,  was  practically  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Pale — and 
within  those  limits  depended  mainly  on  the  attitude  of  the  power- 
ful Irish  noble,  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Eildare,  who  held  the  office  of 
Deputy. 
14S7  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  accurate  information  did 

Lamlwt  not  travel  rapidly,  but  vague  rumours  were  readily  spread  abroad. 
Rumours  were  now  rife  that  one  of  the  princes  murdered  by 
Richard  III.  had  really  escaped  and  was  still  living;  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  boy  Warwick  was  dead  in  the  Tower.  Some 
one  devised  the  idea  of  producing  a  fictitious  Richard  of  York,  or 
Warwick.  A  boy  of  humble  birth  named  Lambert  Simnel  was 
taught  to  play  tike  part,  carried  over  to  Ireland,  and  produced 
after  some  hesitation  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Presumably  the 
leaders  of  the  Yorkists  intended  to  use  the  supposititious  earl 
only  until  the  real  one  could  be  got  into  their  hands ;  but  Lincoln, 
who  certainly  knew  the  facts,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  pretender,^ 
in  complicity  with  Lovel  and  Margaret  of  Burgundy.  In  Ireland,! 
Simnel  was  cheerfully  and  with  practical  unanimity  accepted  as  the 
king,  and  a  band  of  Grerman  mercenaries,  under  the  command  of 
Martin  Swart,  was  landed  in  that  country  to  support  him ;  though 
in  London  the  genuine  Warwick  was  paraded  through  the  streets 
to  show  that  he  was  really  there  alive.  Lincoln,  who  had  first 
escaped  to  Flanders,  joined  the  pretender ;  they  landed  in  Lanca- 
shire in  June.  Within  a  fortnight,  however,  the  opposing  forces 
met  at  Stoke,  and  after  a  brief  but  fierce  conflict  the  rebel  aimy, 
mainly  composed  of  Irish  and  of  Grerman  mercenaries,  was  crushed, 
Lincoln  and  several  leaders  were  slain,  and  their  puppet  was  taken 
captive.  Henry's  action  was  the  reverse  of  vindictive,  for  Simnel 
was  merely  relegated  to  a  position,  appropriate  to  his  origin,  in 
the  royal  kitchen,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  be  one  of  the 
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King's  falconers.  Eildaie,^  in  spite  of  his  undoubted  complicity  in 
the  rebellion  and  the  actual  pcurtidpation  therein  of  his  kinsmen, 
was  even  retained  in  the  office  of  Deputy.  Twenty-eight  of  the 
rebels,  however,  were  attainted  in  the  new  Parliament  which  was. 
summoned  in  November,  the  Queen's  long-deferred  coronation 
taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

The  same  Parliament  is  noteworthy  as  having  given  a  definitely        , 
l^al  status  to  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Council  by  the  establish-  X  ^ 
ment  of  the  Court  thereafter  known  as  the  Star  Ch^mber^  of  which 
we  shall  hear  later.    Besides  this,  however,  it  had  the  duty  of  voting 
supplies  for  embroilments  threatening  on  the  Continent 

The  complexities  of  foreign  affidrs  form  so  important  a  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  next  forty  years  that  it  is  important  to  open 
the  study  of  the  period  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
^Continental  powers. 

Lewis  XI.,  the  craftiest  of  kings,  had  died  in  148%  leaving  The  state 
a  tolerably  organised  kingdom  to  his  young  son  Charles  VIII.,  under  ^'  Europe 
the  regency  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  With  the  exception  of  the  Duke- 
dom of  Brittany,  which  still  claimed  a  degree  of  independence, 
and  of  Flanders  and  Artois  which,  though  fiefs  of  France,  were 
stiD  ruled  by  the  House  of  Burgundy,  the  whole  country  was 
under  the  royal  dominion ;  which  had  also  absorbed  the  Duchy 
of  Burgundy  proper.  The  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  wife  of 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  inherited  as  a  diminished  domain  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  County  of  Burgundy  or  Franche  Comt^. 

East  of  the  Rhine,  the  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  dukedoms 
of  Grermany  owned  the  somewhat  vague  authority  of  the  Habsburg 
Emperor  Frederick,  but  the  idea  of  Grerman  Unity  had  not  yet 
come  into  being.  On  the  south-east  the  Turks  who  had  captui*ed 
Constantinople  some  thirty  years  before  (1453)  were  a  militant  and 
aggressive  danger  to  the  Empire  and  to  Christendom ;  while  the 
stoutest  opponent  of  their  fleets  was  Venice.  Switzerland  was  an 
independent  confederacy  of  republican  States:  Italy  a  collection 
of  separate  States — dukedoms  such  as  Milan,  kingdoms  such  as 
Naples,  Republics  such  as  Venice  and  Florence,  with  the  Papal 
dominions  in  their  midst.     In  the  Spanish  peninsula  were  the  five 

^  The  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Howth  gives  the  impression  that  Kildare  was  at 
Stoke,  and  was  made  prisoner ;  but  this  is  probably  a  misinterpretation  arising  from 
a  lack  of  dates. 
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kingdoms  of  Navarre,  Portugal,  the  Moorish  Granada,  Aragon, 
and  Castile.  The  last  two,  however,  were  already  united,  though 
not  jet  merged  into  one,  by  the  maniage  of  their  respective 
sovereigns  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Sardinia  and  Sicily  were  at- 
tached to  Aragon. 

Finally  we  have  to  note  that  Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor, 
had  married  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  but  on  Mcury's  death  the  Nether- 
landers  recognised  as  their  Duke  not  Maximilian  but  his  young  son 
Philip — the  father  exercising  only  a  very  precarious  authority  as 
the  boy's  guardian ;  while  the  Dowager  Margaret,  the  second  wife 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  lady  whose  hostility  to  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster has  been  already  noted,  possessed  some  dower-towns,  and 
considerable  influence.  In  1486  Maximilian  was  elected  ^^  King  of 
the  Romans,"  in  other  words  his  father's  presumed  successor  as 
Emperor. 
France  ^^1'  the  time,  then,  the  consolidation  of  France  was  more 

HJ^^^^^  advanced  than  that  of  any  other  Power ;  her  desire  was  to  com- 
plete the  process  by  the  absorption  of  Brittany.  Spain,  i.e.,  Castile 
and  Aragon,  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  same  direction, 
but  for  her  the  conquest  of  Granada  was  still  the  prime  necessity. 

The  absorption  of  Brittany,  however,  was  opposed  alike  to  the 
interests  of  Maximilian,  of  the  Spanish  monai*chs,  and  of  England. 
To  the  former  two,  any  further  acquisition  of  power  by  France  was 
a  possible  menace.  To  the  last,  France  was  traditionally  the  enemy, 
and  if  Breton  ports  became  French  ports,  the  strength  of  France  in 
the  Channel  would  be  almost  doubled.  Heniy  personally  was  under 
great  obligations  both  to  France  and  to  Krittany,  especially  to 
France ;  but  political  exigencies  evidently  compelled  him  to  favour 
the  maintenance  of  Breton  independence. 

During  1487  France  had  been  carrying  on  active  hostilities  in 
Brittany,  but  the  results  had  been  small  and  a  ti^eaty  had  been 
signed.  Lewis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  others  of  the  French  nobility 
who  were  hostile  to  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  were  actively 
promoting  the  Breton  cause  within  the  dukedom ;  there  was  no 
longer  an  active  French  party  there;  and  now  that  Henry  in 
England  had  suppressed  the  Simnel  rising  France  became  anxious 
to  secure  English  neutrality.  But,  if  Henry  could  not  keep  clear 
of  the  complication  altogether ;  if  once  the  parties  in  the  contest 
began  appealing  to  him ;  he  was  liable  to  find  himself  forced  to 
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take  part  with  one  side  or  the  other.     Hence  the  necessity  for 
calling  upon  Parliament  to  vote  money  for  armaments. 

Thas  in  the  opening  months  of  1488  we  find  Henry  on  the  one  1488 
hand  fitting  out  ships,  and  on  the  other  of^ng  fiiendly  mediation  i^^^neg 
both  to  France  and  to  Brittany :  while  his  policy  was  not  simplified  cautiously 
by  the  unauthorised  interposition  of  his  queen's  uncle  Edward  Wood- 
ville,  who  secretly  sailed  with  a  band  of  adventurers  to  support 
the  Bretons.     Henry  repudiated  Woodville's  action,  and  extended 
the  existing  treaty  of  peace  with  France  to  January,  1490.    In  the 
same  month  (July,  1488)  the  Bretons  suffered  a  complete  defeat, 
and  the  Duke  was  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  on  ignominious  terms. 
Within  a  fortnight,  however,  the  Duke  was  dead,  and  his  daughter 
Anne,  a  girl  of  twelve,  succeeded  him. 

The  result  was  the  renewal  of  war ;  since  Anne  of  Beaujeu  and 
the  Breton  Marshal  de  Rieux  both  claimed  the  wardship  of  the 
young  Duchess,  for  whose  hand  the  widower  Maximilian  was  already 
a  prominent  suitor.  Now  up  to  this  point  Henry  had  refused  to 
adopt  a  hostile  attitude  towards  France,  and  had  treated  overtures  ^^^ 
from  Maximilian  with  frigidity.  But  in  six  months'  time  he  was  -^^ 
concluding  alliances  both  with  Brittany  and  with  Maximilian.  -V 

The  determining  factor  in  this  change  of  attitude,  practically  England 
involving  a  French  war,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Henry's  relations  *"<*  Spain 
with  Spain.     It  was  of  vital  importance  to  him  to  get  his  dynasty 
recognised  in  an  emphatic  form  by  foreign  Powers.    In  Spain  undef 
its  very  able  rulers  he  saw  the  most  valuable  of  allies,  and  during  the 
first  half  of  1488  he  had  made  it  his  primary  concern  to  procure  the 
betrothal  of  his  own  in&nt  son  Arthur  to  their  infant  daughter 
Katharine.     And  virtually  his  hostility  to  France  was  the  price 
they  demanded.     The  preliminaries  were  settled  in  July,  1488  ;  the 
treaty  was  not  definitively  signed  till  March  of  the  next  year ;  and 
as  the  essential  nature  of  the  Spanish  requirements  became  more 
apparent,  Henry  found  himself  compelled  to  accept  active  antagon-     >J 
ism  to  France  as  part  of  the  bargain.     With  his  subjects,  a  French    ^  ^ 
war  was  always  secure  of  a  certain  popularity,  though  the  provision 
of  funds  for  it  would  entail  a  degree  of  opposition.     Moreover, 
though  foreign  wars  might  give  extreme  malcontents  their  oppor- 
tunity, it  is  a  commonplace  of  politics  that  they  distract  attention 
fiom  domestic  grievances.      Thus  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the 
benefits  of  the  Spanish  alliance  would  very  definitely  turn  the  scale. 
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And  we  shall  still  find  that  Henry  had  no  intention  of  expending 
an  ounce  of  either  blood  or  treasure  which  might  be  saved  consist- 
ently with  the  ostensible  fulfilment  of  the  Spanish  Compact. 

So  in  December,  1488,  Henry  was  sending  friendly  embassies  to 
all  the  Powers,  but  while  that  to  France  was  merely  offering  media- 
tion, the  envoy  to  Brittany  was  offering  military  assistance — on 
terms.  \\n  January  a  new  Parliament  was  asked  for,  and  after  con- 
siderable aebate  granted,  ^100,000.J  In  February  the  embassy  to 
Maximilian  concluded  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence ;  while  that  to 
Brittany  pledged  Henry  to  defend  the  young  Duchess,  but  exacted 
in  return  the  occupation  by  the  English  of  sundry  military  positions 
in  the  duchy,  and  the  right  to  forbid  any  marriage  or  alliance  except 
with  Maximilian  or  Spain.  Then  in  March  the  Spanish  treaty  was 
completed  :  whereof  the  terms  were  very  significant.  The  children 
were  to  be  betrothed.  If  Spain  declared  war  on  France,  England  / 
was  to  support  her.  Spain  might  retire  independently  if  she' 
delcampo  recovered  tiie  small  districts  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne,  which  had 
been  surrendered  (though  only  in  pledge)  to  Lewis  XI.  ;  England 
might  similarly  withdraw  if  she  got  back  Guienne — a  very  muck 
more  visionary  prospect.  Otherwise,  one  was  not  to  retire  without 
the  other  being  equally  satisfied.  If  England  attacked  France, 
Spain  was  to  help ;  but  occupied  as  she  was  with  Granada  the 
amount  of  aid  likely  to  be  forthcoming  was  problematical.  In 
brief,  Henry  was  prepared  to  pay  for  the  marriage,  and  Spain  could 
exact  a  high  price. 

France  then  was  occupied  in  the  west  with  the  contest  in 
Brittany,  and  in  the  north  she  was  supporting  the  Flemings  in 
their  normal  resistance  to  Maximilian.  The  English  could  use 
Calais  as  a  base  for  operations  on  this  side,  and  also  began  to 
throw  troops  into  Brittany.  Incidentally  there  was  a  rising  in  the 
north  of  England  headed  by  Sir  John  Egremont,  of  which  the  pre- 
text was  resistance  to  the  levying  of  taxes ;  this,  however,  did  not 
take  very  long  to  suppress,  nor  was  any  one  of  importance  involved 
in  it.  Still  the  hostilities  with  France  were  carried  on  in  a  very 
half-hearted  fashion ;  being  confined  to  defensive  operations  in 
Brittany  which  v«rere  supposed  to  be  no  violation  of  the  peace 
recently  prolonged  to  January,  1490. 

Henry  was  satisfied  to  make  a  show  of  fighting,  and  Spain  made 
no  haste  to  help  him,  England  not  being  formally  at  war.    As 
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early  as  July,  Maximilian,   shiftiest    and  most  impecunious  of 
princes,  concluded  at  Frankfort  an  independent  treaty  with  France ;  , 
who  agreed  to  give  up  the  places  she  occupied  in  Brittany  if  Henry 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  his  garrisons ;  while  there  were  signs 
that  she  might  cede  Roussillon  and  thus  deprive  Henry  of  his  claim 
to  Spanish  su{^ri      Within  the  duchy  itself,  the  Marshal  de 
Rieox  and  his  ward  were  in  a  state  of  antagonism ;  since  he  wished 
her  to  marry  the  Sieur  lyAlbret,  a  powerful  Grascon  noble  who  was 
not  too  submissive  to  the  French  monarchy  ;  while  the  Duchess  de- 
clared she  would  rather  enter  a  ccmvent.     Anne  at  last  announced 
her  adhesion  to  the  treaty  of  Frankfort ;  but  as  Henry  had  no 
intention  of  evacuating  his  forts,  nothing  particular  resulted.     The 
English  King  could  not  afford  simply  to  drop  the  contest,  and  when 
the  New  Year  came  in,  he  demanded  and  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment fresh  supplies  for  carrjdng  on  the  war.  vr 
The  game  Henry  had  to  play  in  1490  was  a  sufficiently  difficult  ^^ 
one :  and  he  played  jt  with  consummate  skill.     He  meant  to  hold  Henna's 
his  position  in  Brittany  until  he  received  adequate  indemnities ;  he  foreign 
had  to  satisfy  his  own  subjects  that  he  was  not  going  to  draw  back  ^  '^^ 
before  the  power  of  France ;  and  he  had  to  carry  out  the  letter 
of  his  obligations  to  Spain  under  the  treaty  of  the  previous  March. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  in  fact  no  ambitious  military  projects, 
and  while  Spain  abstained  from  sending  active  assistance  in  force, 
she  could  not  complain  if  he  merely  stood  on  the  defensive.     The 
Duchess,  finding  herself  no  better  off  for  accepting  the  Frankfort 
treaty,  adopted  the  alternative  poUcy  of  throwing  herself  on  his  pro- 
tection.   So  he  welcomed  a  mediatorial  embassy  from  the  Pope  and 
showed  no  unwillingness  to  negotiate,  but  continued  to  strengthen 
his  own  position ;  while  he  could  exhibit  a  sound  reason  for  abstaining 
from  aggressive  action  and  still  accumulate  war-funds. 

By  Midsummer  Fiunce  had  enlarged  her  demands  since  the  ^ 

treaty  oTTrankfort,  requiring  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  from 

JSnttanj  as  a  preliminary  not  to  her  own  withdrawal  but  to  arbiti*a- 

tion  on  her  claims.    In  September  the  shifty  King  of  the  Romans 

reverted  to  an  alliance  with  Henry  for  mutual  defence;  and  the 

scheme  of  his  marriage  with  the  Duchess  Anne  was  pressed  on. 

Marshal  de  Rieux  had  by  this  time  become  reconciled  to  the 

Duchess,  thrown  over  D'Albret,  and  come  into  agreement  with 

Henry.    At  this  time,  moreover,  Henry  ratified  publicly  the  Spanish 
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treaty  which  had  been  accepted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  eighteen 
months  before ;  but  he  also  submitted  an  alternative  treaty  ^  (which 
Spain  rejected)  modifying  the  porticHis  which  placed  the  contracting 
Powers  on  an  unequal  footing.  By  this  step  he  forced  the  Spanish 
monarchs  to  resign  any  pretence  of  having  treated  him  generously 
or  having  placed  him  under  an  obligation ;  and  the  step  itself  was 
significant  of  the  increased  confidence  he  had  acquired  in  the  stability 
of  his  own  position.  In  December  Maximilian  was  married  by  proxy 
to  Anne — whom  he  had  never  seen — and  not  loag  afterwards  she 
assumed  the  style  of  Queen  of  the  Romans. 
1491  Ostensibly,  the  object  of  Hmiry's  diplomacy  had  failed.    Spain 

d^^^^f  '^^  rejected  his  propmals :  and  the  direct  results  of  Anne's  marriage 
Henry's    were  that  the  activity  of  France  was  renewed ;  Spain,  with  the  pre- 
P^^^^       text  of  the  MooriA  war  to  plead,  was  less  inclined  than  ever  to 
render  assistance ;  Maximilian  as  a  matter  of  course  proved  a  broken 
reed ;  D'Albret,  his  pretensions  being  finally  shattered,  surrendered 
Nflmtes  to  the  French  by  arrangement.    England  was  apparently  to 
bear  the  entire  brunt  of  the  war.     Henry  was  justified  in  appeeding 
to  his  subjects  for  every  penny  that  could  be  raised,  €md  resorted 
jj;  to  ^^  benevolences " — an  insidious  method  of  extortion  which  had 
^  been  declared  ill^al  in  the  previous  reign,  but  under  the  existing 
abnormal  conditions  could  hardly  be  resisted.    A  great  demon- 
stration of  warlike  ardour  was  made,  on  the  strength  of  which  Spain 
was  urged  to  pledge  herself  to  throw  herself  into  the  war  next  year 
with  more  eneigy  and  (m  more  reasonable  terms  than  the  existing 
treaty  of  Medina  del  Campo  provided  for.     But  in  the  mean- 
time the  French  were  reducing  Brittany,  and  held  the  Duchess 
besieged  in  Rennes.    The  French  King,  Charles  VIII.,  proposed 
that  the  marriage  with  a  husband  whom  she  had  never  seen  should 
I  be  annulled,  and  the  dispute  be  terminated  by  his  wedding  her 
T'nimself.    Resistance  seemed  hopeless ;  Anne  assented ;  the  necessarvij 
dispensations  were  secured  from  Rome,  and  Anne  of  Brittany  became 
Queen  of  France. 

Now  the  defence  of  Brittany  had  been  the  primary  ground  of 
England's  quarrel  with  the  French ;  wit^  Henry  himself,  however, 
this  object  had  been  secondary  to  the  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Spain,  from  which  the  latter  was  now  not  likely  to  withdraw. 
Henry,  moreover,  had  made  use  of  the  whole  affair  to  acquire  a  full 
^  Bu8ch,  England  undit  thi  Tudors,  pp.  59,  330 ;  and  Gairdner's  note,  p.  438. 
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money-chest ;  €Uid  since  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  this  should 
be  done  without  turning  his  subjects  against  him,  it  had  been  1492 
necessary  to  lend  the  war  as  popular  a  colour  as  possible.     Hence  ^Jl"^^ 
it  was  part  of  his  policy  to  emphasise  at  home  as  his  ultimate  end  attitude 
the  recovery  of  the  English  rights  in  the  French  Crown,  so  success- 
fully utilised  by  his  predecessor  Henry  V.  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century.     It  would  have  been  manifestly  dangerous  for  him  in 
establishing  his  dynasty  to  recede  from  a  claim  which  both  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  had  maintained.    Incidentally  also,  there  was  the 
matter  of  indemnities  owing  to  him  by  Anne  of  Brittany  for  which 
Maximilian  had  he&n  made  responsible. 

Since  then  it  was  impracticable  simply  to  retire,  the  alternative 
course  was  to  demonstrate ;  and  Henry  spent  the  greater  part  of  ^ 
149S  in  making  the  greatest  possible  display  of  preparation  for 
war  on  a  great  scale — with  a  view  to  obtaining  satisfjring  terms  of 
peace.    The  one  real  piece  of  military  woirk  taken  in  hand  was  the 
si^e  and  capture  of  Sluys  in  Flanders  (in  conjunction  with  Albert 
of  Saxony,  on  behalf  of  Maximilian) ;  from  which  port  much  injury 
of  a  piratical  order  had  been  wrought  upon  English  merchants. 
Meantime  negotiations  had  been  carried  on,  but  with  no  appearance 
of  success.    At  last  in  October  the  King  actually  crossed  the  Channel 
to  take  command  of  the  army  of  invasion ;  and  sat  down  before 
Boulogne.    Then  on  a  sudden  the  air  cleared.    Charles  in  fact  did 
not  want  a  serious  English  war,  out  of  which  he  could  make  nothing.  France 
But  he  had  developed  a  very  keen  ambition  to  enter  Italy  and  win^^J^ 
the  Crown  of  Naples.    Henry  by  himself,  or  even  in  conj  unction  with 
the  much  offended  Maximilian,  was  hardly  likely  to  penetrate  very 
far  into  France,  if  the  forces  of  that  kingdom  were  arrayed  against 
him ;  but  while  he  threatened,  Clmrles  could  not  move  on  Italy ;    ' 
moreover,  his  presence  was  an  encouragement  to  those  of  the  nobility^'^*^ 
^whose  allegiance  was  doubtful.    So  the  French  Sang  resolved  to  buy  Treaty  of 
off  the  English  King  at  his  own  price.     Lewis  XI.,  threatened  by  5?P'f ®» 
£dward  IV.,  had  agreed  to  pay  what  Edward  called  a  tribiite,  in 
iretum  for  which  he  held  his  claim  to  the  French  throne  in  abey- 
ance    Henry  need  have  no  qualms  about  foUowing  his  Yorkist 
predecessor's  example.     Beyond  that,  Charles  was  prepared  to  pay 
off  the  Brittany  indemnities.    Thus  Henry  secured  Peace  with 
Honour  and  a  solid  cash  equivalent  for  his  expenditure;  besides 
'being  able  to  silence  the  complaints  of  the  warlike  by  emphasising 
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the  gravity  of  embarking  on  a  great  campaign  with  winter  coming 

on.     He  threw  over  Maximilian,  but  the  faithlessness  of  the  King 

^  of  the  Romans  was  so  palpable  and  notorious  that  at  the  worst 

'    Henry  was  only  paying  him  back  in  his  own  coin.    As  to  Spain, 

Henry  knew  that  the  monarchs  had  been  endeavouring  to  negotiate 

a  sep6u:ate  peace,  and  they  had  never  carried  out  their  part  of  the 

contract.    So  feu:  as  he  was  breaking  engagements  with  his  alUes, 

their  own  conduct  had  given  him  ample  warrant    The  event  had 

justified  Henry's  management  of  a  very  diflScult  situation.    The 

Peace  of  Etaples  was  ratified  in  December;  and  Henry  emerged 

from  the  war  with   England's  continental  prestige  restored  to 

^    a  respectable  position,  a  full  treasury,  €md  his  throne  in  England] 

r^    infinitely  more  secure  than  it  had  been  three  years  before.     He 

was  never  again  driven  to  enter  upon  a  foreign  war ;  and  now 

the  appearance  of  Perkin  Warbeck  on  the  scene,  though  it  kept 

England  in  a  state  of  uneasiness  for  some  years,  was  incomparably 

less  dangerous  than  it  would  have  proved  at  an  earlier  stage. 
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CHAPTER  II 

HBNBT  VU  (tt).  1493-99-PBRKIN  WABBEOK 

BEFORE  entering  upon  the  career  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  we  must  Ireland, 
give  somewhat  closer  attention  to  the  afiaii*s  of  the  sister  ^^  ^ 
island,  to  which  reference  has  abeady  been  made  in  connexion 
with  the  Simnel  revolt.  Ireland  had  never  been  really  brought 
under  English  dominion.  Within  the  district  known  as  the  Eng- 
lish Pale,  there  was  some  sort  of  control^  extending  even  less  effect- 
ively over  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  beyond  that  practically 
ceasing  altogether,  except  in  a  few  coast  towns ;  the  Norman  barons 
who  had  settled  there  having  so  to  speak  turned  Irish,  and  even  in  ^ 
some  cases  having  translated  their  names  into  Celtic  forms.  The  most 
powerful  of  the  nobles  at  this  time  were  the  GreraJdines,  at  whose 
head  were  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  of  Desmond,  and  the  Butlers  whose 
diief  was  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  But  the  primacy  belonged  to  Kildare, 
who  moreover  had  stood  high  in  favour  with  the  House  of  York. 
It  had  been  the  practice  for  the  English  kings  to  appoint  a  nominal 
absentee  governor,  whose  functions  were  discharged  by  a  Deputy ; 
and  Kildare  was  Deputy  under  both  Edward  IV.  and  Richard. 

Henry,  on  his  accession,  had  seen  that  the  one  chance  of 
keeping  the  country  in  any  d^ree  quiet  lay  in  securing  Kildare's 
allegiance  and  support;  and  proposals  for  his  continuation  in  the 
office  of  Deputy  had  been  under  discussion  when  Lambert  Simnel  was 
hailed  as  King  and  crowned,  with  the  open  support  not  only  of  Kil* 
dare  but  of  nearly  all  the  barons  and  bishops.  It  did  not  suitM7-92 
Henry's  policy  to  attempt  punishment  under  these  conditions  ;  he  of  Kildare 
preferred  conciliation ;  and  after  Stoke,  Kildare  was  retained  as 
Deputy,  when  he  and  SimneFs  principal  adherents  had  sworn  loyalty. 
In  1490  Henry  had  found  it  necessary  to  reprimand  Kildare  for 
sundry  breaches  of  the  law,  commanding  his  presence  in  England 
within  ten  months.    Kildare  made  no  move,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
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ten  months  wrote  to  say  that  he  could  not  possibly  come  over,  as 
the  state  of  the  country  made  his  presence  there  imperative.  The 
letter  was  written  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  and  signed  by  fifteen 
of  its  members.  This  was  backed  by  another  letter  from  Desmond 
and  other  nobles  in  the  south-west,  declaring  that  they  had  per- 
suaded the  Deputy  that  the  peace  of  Ireland  quite  forbade  his 
departure. 

Probably  it  was  much  about  this  period — that  is,  some  time  in 
1491 — that  a  new  claimant  to  Henry's  throne  (Perkin  Warbeck) 
appeared  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  declaring  himself  to  be  that 
Richard  Duke  of  York  who  was  reported  to  have  been  murdered  in 
the  Tower  along  with  his  brother  Edward  V.  Desmond  espoused 
his  cause,  while  Eildare  and  others  coquetted  with  him.  Agents 
from  Desmond  and  the  pretender  visited  the  court  of  the  young 
King  of  Scots  James  IV.,  in  March,  1492,  and  in  the  summer 
Charles  VIII.,  whose  territories  Henry  was  then  ostentatiously  pre- 
paring to  invade,  invited  the  young  man  over  to  France  where  he 
was  received  as  the  rightful  King  of  England.  The  conclusion  of 
peace,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
French  King  to  withdraw  his  countenance  &om  Henry's  enemies ; 
and  the  pretender  retired  to  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  court 
of  Mcu'garet  of  Burgundy.  In  the  meantime  Kildare,  whose  com- 
plicity with  Desmond  it  had  become  impossible  entirely  to  ignore, 
had  been  deprived  of  his  office,  and  a  new  Deputy  appointed. 
1491  The  self-styled  Richard  of  York  is  known  to  history  as  Perkin 

v^beck'  Warbeck.  The  account  of  his  early  career  subsequently  given  to  the 
appear-  world  in  his  own  confession  is  generally  accepted  as  genuine.  The 
^^^  son  of  a  Toumai  boatman,  he  served  during  his  boyhood  under  half 
a  dozen  different  masters  in  three  or  four  Netherland  cities  and  in 
Lisbon.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took  service  with  one  Pr^gent 
Meno,  a  Breton  merchant,  and  incidentally  appeared  at  Cork  where 
he  paraded  in  costly  array.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  appearance 
and  bearing  that  the  citizens  of  Cork  declared  he  must  be  a  Plan- 
tagenet.  Taxed  with  being  in  reality  either  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
or  an  illegitimate  son  of  Richard  III.,  he  swore  he  was  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  but  his  admirers  declared  that  in  that  case  he  could  only 
be  Richard  of  York,  who  had  somehow  been  saved  from  sharing  his 
brother's  fate  in  the  Tower.  Perkin  found  himself  unable  to  resist 
such  importunity,  accepted  the  dignity  thrust  upon  him,  and  set  him- 
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self  to  learn  his  part.  The  partisans  of  the  White  Rose  had  shown 
in  the  case  of  Lambert  Simnel  their  pseference  for  even  a  palpable 
impostor  bearing  their  badge,  as  compared  with  the  objectionable 
Tudor ;  and  a  genuine  Duke  of  York  would  have  the  advantage  of 
a  claim  stronger  even  than  that  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  Henry's 
queen.  Perkin,  however,  must  have  acted  up  to  his  part  with  no  Riddle  of 
little  skill  to  have  maintained  himself  as  a  plausible  impostor  up  to[^J"P*^ 
the  time  when  Margaret  of  Burgundy  received  him— even  though 
he  met  no  one  in  whose  interest  it  was  to  pose  him  with  inconveni- 
ent questions.  So  apt  a  pupil  would  then  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  assimilating  the  instructions  of  Margaret ;  and,  after  a  couple  of 
years'  training  with  her,  in  at  least  supporting  his  role  with  plausi- 
bility. That  Perkin  himself  told  this  story  is  not  very  conclusive, 
since  the  confession  was  produced  under  circumstances  quite  com- 
patible with  the  whole  thing  having  been  dictated  to  him ;  yet  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  to  believe,  it  is  less  incredible  than  the  alternative — 
that  he  was  the  real  duke,  who  had  been  smuggled  out  of  the 
^ower  ei^t  years  before  he  was  produced,  and  kept  in  concealment 
all  through  the  interval,  even  while  the  Yorkist  leaders  had  been 
reduced  to  setting  up  a  supposititious  Earl  of  Warwick  for  a  figure- 
head. 

It  certainly  does  not  seem  that  on  Perkin's  appearance  in  Ire- 1492;95 
land  he  had  any  active  supporters  outside  that  country,  or  that  li^garet 
he  caused  any  perturbation  in  Henry's  mind.     Foreign  princes,^ 
whether  they  regarded  him  as  genuine  or  as  an  impostor,  would   "'^°  ^ 
certainly  not  espouse  his  cause  unless  they  were  at  enmity  with 
Henry.    Even  Charles  VIII.  made  no  haste  to  lend  him  countenance 
until  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  there  was  to  be  a  war  with 
England  on  a  great  scale ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  dismissing 
the   pretender  when   peace   was  concluded ;   while   the   Spanish 
sovereigns,  though  quite  ready  to  intrigue  against  their  Tudor 
ally,  had  no  intention  of  committing  themselves  to  an  open  breach   \ 
with  him.      The   peace,   however,  which  dismissed   Perkin   from     \ 
France,  gave  him  a  zealous  adherent  in  the  person  of  Maximilian, 
who  was  now  filled  with  a  righteous  animosity  to  Henry ;  and  the 
3:  j^uig  lord  of  the  Netherlands,  his  son  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
declared  that  he  had  no  power  to  control  the  Dowager  Margaret, 
dwelling  on  her  own  estates.     So  Perkin  made  her  court  his  head- 
quarters— a  useful  tool  for   the  weaving   of  Yorkist  intrigues. 
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Henry  might,  if  he  would,  have  legitimately  founded  a  coitu  beUi 
on  this  attitude,  but  he  preferred  to  institute  a  commercial  war; 
from  which,  however,  the  English  merchants  su£Pered  little  leas 
than  the  Flemings. 

In  1498  the  Emperor  died,  and  was  in  effect  succeeded  by  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  though  his  election  to  the  Imperial  throne 
did  not  take  place  for  some  years.  Maximilian,  however,  remained 
impecunious  and  inefficient ;  Charles  VIII.  was  giving  his  entire  at- 
tention to  his  Italian  projects ;  the  whole  affair  of  Perkin  Warbeck 
was  carried  on  mainly  below  the  surface  on  both  sides,  by  a  process 
of  mining  and  counter-mining.  Henry  was  well  served  by  Sir  Rob^ 
Clifford  and  others,  who  wormed  themselves  into  the  confidence  of 
the  Yorkist  plotters,  revealing  what  they  leamt  to  the  King.  When 
the  time  was  ripe  (January,  1495),  Henry's  hand  fell  suddenly  on  the 
unsuspecting  conspirators  in  En^nd ;  whose  chiefs,  including  Sir 
William  Stanley,  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  King's  most 
trusted  supporters,  were  sent  to  the  block.  It  was  this  same  Sir 
William  Stanley  who,  striking  in  at  Bosworth  on  the  side  of  Henry, 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  deciding  the  fortunes  of  the  day ; 
and  he  had  been  rewarded  with  the  office  of  Chamberlain. 

Dipio-  During  the  two  years  following  the  Treaty  of  Etaples  Charles  VIII. 

iSfa^!^M  ^^  ^*^'y  made  his  peace  also  with  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona 
and  with  Maximilian  by  that  of  Senlis.  The  desired  provinces, 
Roussillon  and  Cerdagne,  were  restored  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
who  adopted  a  distant  attitude  to  Henry.  The  French  King,  free 
to  follow  his  own  devices,  entered  Italy  towards  the  close  of  1494, 
marched  south  without  opposition,  and  was  crowned  at  Naples  in 
February,  1495,  the  reigning  family  fleeing  before  him.  So  early 
and  important  an  accession  of  strength  to  the  French  Crown  had 
hardly  been  anticipated,  and  the  European  sovereigns  made  haste 
to  foim  a  League  against  France.  Spain  was  desirous  of  bringing 
England  into  the  league ;  but  the  wayward  Maximilian  was  stiU 
determined  to  support  Perkin  Warbeck,  apparently  "thinking  that 
by  substituting  a  Yorkist  prince  for  Henry  he  would  secure  a 
more  amenable  ally. 

1492-95  Meanwhile,  Ireland  also  had  been  undergoing  judiciotir  b^^a^ 

Ireland  ment  Kildare,  removed  from  the  Deputy-ship  in  1492,  came  over 
to  England  to  give  an  account  of  himself  in  the  following  year 
Here  he  was  detained  until,  in  the  autumn  of  1494,  the  Kinc* 


intrigues 
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appointed  a  new  three-year-old  Grovemor  in  the  person  <^  his 
second  son  Henry,  whom  he  also  created  Duke  of  York,  making 
Sir  Edward  Poynings  Deputy.  Foynings  was  an  experienced  and 
capable  soldier,  who  had  been  in  command  before  Sluys  in  the 
recent  campaign;  and  on  his  departure  for  Ireland  Kildare  went 
with  him.  Both  the  ex-Deputy  and  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  promised 
to  render  loyal  service ;  but  it  was  no  very  long  time  before  Kildare 
was  sent  back  to  England  under  accusations  of  treason.  We  may 
here  anticipate  matters  by  obsei'ving  that  this  was  the  last  case 
of  misbehaviour  on  his  part  He  won  his  way  once  more  into  the 
royal  favour,  and  when  Poynings  lefk  Ireland  in  1496  Kildare  yet 
again  went  back  as  Deputy,  which  office  he  retained  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Henry's  reign,  and  a  portion  of  his  son'^s  also. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  turbulent  Deputy  traits  of  that 
audacious  humour  which  we  are  wont  to  r^^ard  as  peculiarly  Irish : 
a  characteristic  fully  appreciated  by  the  English  Kii^.  When  taken 
to  task  for  burning  the  Cathedral  at  Cashel,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  would  not  have  done  so,  only  the  bishop  was  insida 
His  casual  announcem^it  on  a  previous  occasion  that  he  could  not 
obey  the  royal  summons  to  England  because  the  country  could  not 
get  on  without  him  was  paralleled  either  in  1498  or  1495 — it  is  un- 
certain which — by  lus  defence  against  the  Bishop  of  Meath's  chcurges. 
He  said  he  must  be  represented  by  Counsel ;  the  King  replied  that 
he  might  have  whom  he  would.  ^^  Give  me  your  hand,"  quoth  the 
Earl.  "  Here  it  is,**  said  the  Kmg.  "  Well,''  said  Kildare,  "  I  can 
see  no  better  man  than  you,  and  by  St.  Aide  I  will  choose  none 
other.''  Said  the  Bish<^  ^'You  see  what  manner  of  man  he  i& 
All  Ireland  cannot  rule  him."  ^^Then,"  said  the  King,  ^^he  must  ^  "' 
be  the  man  to  rule  all  Ireland."  {^ 

The  government  of  Poynings  was  not  prolonged,  but  it  was  very  Roynings 
mudi  to  the  point.  **  Poynings'  Law,"  passed  by  the  Parliament  *"  ^^^"^ 
assembled  at  Drog^eda  in  December,  1494,  fixed  Constitutional 
procedure  for  a  very  long  tima  Irish  Parliaments  were  to  be  sum- 
moned only  with  tiie  approval  of  the  King's  Council  in  England, 
and  only  after  it  had  also  approved  the  measures  which  were  to 
be  submitted  to  them  by  the  bish  Deputy  €md  Council.  In  eflPect, 
however,  these  legislative  functions  at  this  time  were  hardly  more 
limited  than  those  of  English  Parliaments,  which  were  summoned 
at  the  King's  pleasure,  and  only  had  what  might  be  called  ^^Grovem- 
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ment  Bills  "  submitted  to  them.  The  royal  Comicil  was  practically 
in  the  position  of  a  Cabinet  holding  office  as  representing  not  the 
parliamentary  majority  but  the  King's  personal  views.  The  Parlia- 
ment might  discuss  and  accept  or  reject,  but  had  not  as  yet  acquired 
a  practical  initiative  itself.  At  the  same  time  that  this  law  was 
passed,  a  declaratpry  Act  abolished  the  theory  which  had  grown 
up  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conflict  between  the  White  and  Red 
p  Roses,  of  rq^urding  Ireland  as  a  country  where  a  j;ebel  in  England 
was  a  free  man:  a  notion  which  had  greatly  facilitated  the 
intrigues  of  both  Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck  on  Irish 
soil.  Further,  besides  some  enactments  for  checking  feudal  customs 
which  tended  to  disorder,  it  was  ordained  that  the  principal  castles 
should  always  be  under  the  command  of  Englishmen.  Pojrnings 
also  endeavoured,  by  bestowing  pensions  (on  terms)  on  some  of  the 
principal  chiefs  outside  the  Pale — such  as  O'Neill  in  Ulster  and 
O'Brien  in  the  west — to  convert  their  position  into  one  of  semi- 
official responsibility  to  the  official  Government,  f  A  basis  for  the 
'  maintenance  of  law  and  order  having  thus  been  pibvided,  the  Irish 
difficulty  was  solved  for  the  time  when  ^^  the  man  to  rule  all  Ireland," 
benevolently  disposed  to  a  King  who  had  shown  that  he  "Knew  the . 
right  way  to  take  him,  was  restored  to  the  office  of  Deputy; 
1495  In  the  early  ^ring,  then,  of  1495,  this  was  the  position  of  affairs. 

^urvcy  of  p^j^ji  Warbeck  lay  at  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Burgundy ;  but  his 
situation  plans  had  been  upset  by  Clifibrd's  information  and  the  punishment 
of  the  ringleaders  in  England.  Poynings  was  in  Ireland,  and  the 
prospect  of  keeping  that  country  in  reasonable  order  wa9  unusually 
promising.  Charles  VIII.  had  just  made  himself  master  of  Naples  j 
€md  the  Spanish  sovereigns  (who  had  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  Moorish  dominion  in  Granada  some  three  years  earlier)  were  now 
occupied  in  forming  with  the  Pope,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Maximilian 
the  Holy  League  against  French  aggression ;  into  which  they  were 
anxious  to  draw  Henry,  whose  weight  if  thrown  into  the  other  scale 
^ts.,  vwould  be  of  considerable  value  to  France.  For  the  last  two  years, 
/since  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  they  had  evaded  the  recognition 
or  reconstruction  of  any  compact  with  England ;  but  under  the 
changed  conditions,  while  they  would  not  admit  that  the  old  engage- 
ments were  binding,  they  offered  to  frame  new  treaties  for  Henry's 
inclusion  in  the  League,  at  the  same  time  confirming  the  project  of 
the  marriage  between  their  daughter  Katharine  and  the  Prince  of 
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Wales.  Henry,  however,  was  now  in  a  much  stronger  position  at 
home ;  and  though  he  desired  the  Spanish  allianoe,  he  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  that  bait  to  seduce  him  into  making  him- 
self a  cat's-paw.  France  was  offering  a  counter-inducement  in  the 
shape  of  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon ; 
Henry  indicated  that  while  Maximilian  was  fostering  the  preten- 
sions of  the  impostor  W€u*beck,  it  was  not  serious  politics  to  talk 
of  being  associated  with  him  in  the  League.  Spain  might  make 
promises  on  Maximilian's  behalf,  but  could  not  ensure  that  he 
would  keep  them. 

Time  was  working  in   Henr/s  favour.     In  July  (1496)  an  1495 

expedition  sailed  from  Flanders  to  place  Perkin  on  the  English  ^^^®^ 
throne.  Maximilian's  hopes  were  high :  he  bragged  to  the  Vene-  invasion 
tians  that  the  ^^  Duke  of  York "  would  immediately  unseat  the 
Tudor,  and  when  he  was  on  the  throne,  England  would  be  at  the 
beck  of  the  League  The  Emperor's  impracticability  was  suffici- 
ently shown  by  his  having  procured  fix>m  Perkin  his  own  recogni- 
tion as  heir,  if  the  pretender  should  die  without  issue.  The  expedi- 
tion attempted  to  land  at  Deal,  but  the  men  of  Kent  assembled  in 
arms,  and  drove  it  off  with  ignominious  ease.  For  once  Henry 
was  severe,  and  put  to  death  no  fewer  than  150  of  Warbeck's 
followers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  Warbeck  himself  did  not 
even  set  foot  on  the  realm,  he  claimed,  but  made  for  Ireland  where 
he  had  first  been  so  warmly  welcomed.  Here  his  old  supporter 
Desmond  took  up  his  cause  again,  and  Waterford  was  attacked  by 
sea  and  land ;  but  there  was  no  general  rising,  and  Poynings  had  no 
difficulty  in  raising  the  siege.  Foiled  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
Perkin  now  betook  himself  to  Scotland  to  obtain  the  help  of  the 
young  King,  James  IV. 

The  affair  showed  conclusively  how  small  was  the  danger  in  Success  of 
England  of  a  Yorkist  rising  in  favour  of  the  pretender — ^a  fact  very  henry's 
fully  recognised  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  Maximilian 
clung  pertinaciously  to  his  proteg^.  Moreover,  the  position  of  the 
League  was  somewhat  precarious,  since  both  Ludovico  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Venetians,  were  suspected  with  justice  of 
readiness  to  make  their  own  terms  with  France.  It  was  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  bring  Henry  into  the  combination ;  and  Henry, 
still  diplomatically  suave,  was  less  than  ever  prepared  to  accept  con- 
ditions which  would  fetter  him  inconveniently.     He  would  not  com- 
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mit  hiiiiself  to  make  war  on  France  except  at  his  own  time ;  and 
Maximilian  must  definitely  and  conclusively  repudiate  Warbeck. 
At  last  in  July,  1496,  the  new  League  was  concluded.  Henry's 
diplomacy  achieved  a  distinct  triumph.  His  alliance  had  been  won, 
but  only  on  his  own  terms ;  all  he  wished  to  secure  had  been  secured. 
The  Spanish  sovereigns  were  so  &!  &om  feeling  that  they  could 
make  a  tool  of  him  that  they  were  in  considerable  trepidation  lest  he 
should  still  throw  them  over  if  a  tolerably  Intimate  excuse  ofiered, 
and  were  anxious  to  do  all  they  could  to  conciliate  him  without 
betraying  the  full  extent  of  their  fears.  Henry  had  already,  in  Feb- 
ruary, terminated  the  commercial  war  with  the  Flemings  by  the 
treaty  with  Philip  known  as  the  Iniercurms  Magnus^  which  included 
a  proviso  against  the  admission  into  Philip's  territories  of  rebels 
against  the  English  King. 
1496  When  Perkin  Warbeck  made  his  way  to  Scotland  the  young 

an"^^  King  of  that  country  was  already  fully  informed  as  to  the  nature 
King  of  of  his  claims.  James,  when  a  boy  of  sixteen,  had  taken  part  in  the 
^^^'  rebellion  headed  by  Douglas  Earl  of  Angus,  in  which  his  father  the 
late  King  had  been  overthrown  at  Sauchie  Bum  and  murdered  after 
the  battle.  He  was  now  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  brilliant  parts, 
no  mean  scholar,  an  admirable  athlete,  and  ambitious  to  raise  the 
name  of  Scotland  among  the  nations.  His  weakness  lay  mainly  in 
a  boyish  impulsiveness,  which  often  caused  him  to  mar  well-laid  plans 
iiie  spur  of  the  moment,  and  in  an  exaggerated  fondness  for 
chiveJnc  laeas  more  appropriate  to  a  knight-errant  than  to  a  king 
or  a  leader  of  armies.  Perkin  appealed  to  him  as  early  as  149^  ; 
€md  before  the  pretender's  expedition  sailed,  Tyrconnel,  chief  of  the 
O'Donnells  of  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  presented  himself  in  Scotland 
to  renew  the  appeal.  Hie  antagonism  of  Scottish  feeling  to  the 
ruling  powers  in  England  was  chronic.  There  was  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  England  and  Scotland,  but  the  unfailing  tiu*bulence  of  the 
borders  kept  each  country  constantly  provided  with  a  tolerable 
excuse  for  accusing  the  other  of  having  broken  its  engagements. 
James  was  well  within  his  rights  in  receiving  the  claimant;  of  the 
justice  of  whose  title  he  evidently  persuaded  himself,  since  he 
bestowed  a  kinswoman  of  his  own  upon  him  in  marriage.  Lady 
Katharine  Grordon.  In  the  summer  of  1496  he  was  making  active 
preparations  for  an  incursion  into  England  on  Warbeck's  behalf; 
largely  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  promise  that,  should  it  prove 
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successful,  Berwick,  which  had  been  finally  ceded  to  England 
foarteen  years  before,  was  to  be  once  more  sun'endered  to  the  Scots. 
The  astute  Henry  turned  all  this  to  account,  by  impressing  on  the 
Spanish  and  Venetian  agents  the  urgent  necessity  laid  on  him  to 
abstain  from  military  operations  against  France  while  Scotland  was 
so  threatening. 

James  did  in  fact  raid  the  North  of  England  in  September;  a  Scottish 
but  the  incursion  was  a  raid  and  nothing  more.  Perkin,  to  thel^^^ 
surprise  and  even  contempt  both  of  Scots  and  English,  protested 
against  the  sanguinary  methods  of  border  warfeire,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  whom  he  aspired  to  rule  over.  But  the  people  themselves 
would  have  none  of  him.  The  expedition  withdrew  without  having 
produced  evexk  the  semblance  of  a  Yorkist  rising.  After  that,  James 
no  longer  felt  eager  to  plimge  into  a  war  on  behalf  of  the  pretender : 
but  was  inclined  to  retain  him  as  a  political  asset.  When,  in  the 
following  year  (1497),  Charles  VIII. — with  a  precisely  similar  object  1497 
in  view— ofiered  him  a  considerable  sum  if  he  would  send  his  guest 
over  to  France,  the  Scots  King  declined.  In  July,  however,  Perkin 
sailed  frx)m  Scotland,  apparently  with  intent  to  try  Ireland  again, 
where  Eildare  was  once  more  Deputy.  Henry  had  utilised  the  raid 
to  obtain  the  recommendation  of  a  large  grant  and  loans  from  the 
Great  Council  forthwith ;  Parliament,  which  was  called  for  January 
(1497),  ratifying  the  grant  as  a  subsidy.  The  raising  of  the  loans 
had,  however,  been  proceeded  with,  without  waiting. 

The  defence  of  England  against  invading  Scots  was  a  matter  The 
of  much  importance  to  the  northern  counties,  but  lacked  personal  ^r^^** 
interest  in  Cornwall.  Year  after  year  the  King  had  been  receiving 
subsidies  to  arm  for  impending  wars,  borrowing,  and  levying  benevo- 
lences. When  a  hostile  France  was  the  excuse,  the  population  might 
murmur  but  was  quite  as  willing  to  pay  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  But  the  Scots  had  never  invaded  Cornwall,  and  the 
Comishmen  felt  that  it  was  time  to  protest.  They  would  march 
to  London — ^peaceably,  of  course — ^to  demand  according  to  custom 
the  removal  of  the  King's  evil  counsellors ;  Morton  and  Bray,  to 
wit,  who  probably  used  their  influence  in  reality  to  mitigate  rather 
than  int^isify  the  royal  dem€mds.  The  insurgent  leaders  were 
a  blacksmith,  Joseph,  and  a  lawyer,  Flamock — appropriate  chiefe 
for  working  men  trying  honestly  enou^  to  formulate  what  they 
had  been  led  to  regard  as  a  grievance  of  what  we  should  now  call 
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an  unconstitutional  character.  With  bills  and  bows,  some  thousands 
of  them  started  on  their  march ;  preserving  their  peaceable  character, 
till  at  Taunton  the  appearance  of  a  commissioner  for  collecting  the 
tax  proved  too  much  for  their  self-restraint,  and  the  man  was  killed. 
A  little  later  thej  were  joined  by  Lord  Audley,  who  became  their 
leader.  They  expected  the  men  of  Kent,  who  of  old  had  risen 
under  Wat  Tyler  and  again  under  Jack  Cade,  to  take  up  the 
cause:  but  Kent  did  not  recognise  the  similarity  of  the  present 
conditions  and  gave  them  no  welcome 
The  sup-  Meantime,  Henry  had  not  been  idle;  but  he  saw  that  the 
jnession  insurgents  were  not  rousing  the  country  as  they  progressed,  and 
therefore  he  judged  that  the  further  they  were  drawn  away  from 
their  own  country  the  better.  Except  for  a  slight  skirmish  at 
Guildford,  the  Comishmen  were  not  actively  interfered  with  till 
they  encamped  on  Blackheath.  Then,  on  June  17th,  the  royal 
forces  proceeded  to  envelop  them.  Some  twb  thousand  were  slain 
on  the  field.  Audley,  the  lawyer,  and  the  blacksmith,  were  put  to 
death  as  traiton ;  the  rest  were  pardoned,  as  having  been  not  so 
much  rebels  is  victims  of  demagogic  arts. 

The  policy  of  leniency  was  not  entirely  successful,  for  the 
Comishmen  imagined  it  merely  meant  that  the  King  recognised 
the  impossibility  of  dealing  sternly  with  every  one  who  thought 
as  they  did.     Warbeck,  now  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  not  finding 
the  sympathy  for  which  he  had  hoped,  received  messages  to  the 
effect  that  if  he  came  to  Cornwall  he  would  find  plenty  of  sup- 
porters.    He  came  promptly,  with  a  scanty  following  enough; 
but  only  a  few  thousand   men  joined  him.      He  marched  on 
Warbeck's^cter,  but  that  loyal  town  stoutly  refused  to  admit  him,  and 
^^         his  attempts  to  carry  gates  and  walls  failed  completely.     Royal 
(Sept.)      troops  were  on  the  march :  the  gentlemen  of  Devon,  headed  by  the 
Earl,  were  up  for  the  King.    Perkin  marched  to  Taunton,  and 
then  fled  by  night  to  take  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire, 
where  he  was  surrounded,  and  very  soon  submitted  himself  to  the 
King's  clemency. 
The  Ii^  the  meantime  the  Scottish  King,  though  his  sentiments  to- 

Scottish  wards  Perkin  had  sensibly  cooled,  had  no  intention  of  leaving  him 
in  the  lurch,  and  had  advanced  on  Norham  Castle  very  shortly 
after  his  prot^g^  had  sailed  for  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  how- 
ever, who  commanded  in  the  north,  was  well  prepar^,  and  veiy 
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soon  *Jok  the  field  with  twenty  thousand  men.  James  was  obliged 
to  withdraw,  and  though  he  challenged  the  Earl  to  single  combat 
with  Berwick  as  the  stake,  Surrey  replied  that  Berwick  was  not 
his  property  but  his  master's,  and  he  must  regretfully  decline  the 
proposed  method  of  ijrbitrament  He  advanced  over  the  border, 
making  some  captures  and  do^  considerable  damage;  but  after 
a  week,  conmiissariat  difficulties  made  him  retire  in  turn.  In  Sep- 
tember Perkin's  Cornish  rising  collapsed,  and  a  seven  years'  treaty 
was  entered  upon  between  the  two  countriea 

Towards  the  pretender  and  his  followers,  the  King  behaved  with  The  end 
his  usual  leniency.     A  few  leaders  only  were  put  to  death;  ^^^^^^^^J^ 
penalties  were  reserved.    Warbeck  was  compelled  publicly  to  read  1497-99 
at  Exeter  and  later  in  London  a  confession  of  the  true  story  of  his  ^'^^ 
own  origin  €md  that  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  was  then  relegated  to 
not  very  strict  confinement  under  surveillance    His  supporters  were 
allowed  to  purchase  theii"  pardon  by  heavy  fines,  which  satisfactorily 
aided  in  the  replenishment  of  the  royal  treasury. 

The  end  of  the  pretender's  story  may  be  told  in  anticipatioa 
It  was  ignominious  and  less  creditable  in  its  accompanying  circum- 
stances to  Henry.  In  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  1498,  Perkin 
tried  to  escape,  was  promptly  recaptured,  set  in  the  stocks,  and 
required  to  read  his  confession  publicly  both  in  Westminster  and 
London.  He  was  then  placed  in  strict  confinement  in  the  Tower, 
where  the  luckless  Warwick  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  for  thirteen 
years.  The  son  of  Clarence,  stiU  little  more  than  a  boy,  was  the 
only  figure-head  left  for  Yorkist  malcontenta  Another  attempt 
to  impersonate  him  by  a  youth  named  Ralph  Wilford  was  nipped 
in  tb^  bud  at  the  banning  of  1499 ;  but  Henry's  nerve  seems 
to  have  been  seriously  shaken  by  it,  and  probably  he  now  b^an 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  his  kinsm€m.  Then  some 
kind  of  conspiracy  was  concocted,  in  which  both  Warbeck  and 
Warwick  were  involved;  on  88rd  November,  1499,  Perkin  was 
hanged,  and  five  dap  later  Warwick  was  beheaded,  dying  as  he 
had  lived  a  victim  to  his  name ;  sufiering  for  no  treason  or  ^ 
wrong-doing  of  his  own,  but  simply  because  he  was  the  nephew 
of  Edward  IV. 

When  the  year  1497  closed,  the  preliminaries  of  a  Scottish  peace  149$ 
had  been  agreed  upon ;  Perkin  Warbeck  was  a  prisoner :  €md  theT^^  . 
French  King  had  abeady  found  his  position  in  Italy  untenable,  and 
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agreed  to  evacuate  Naples  and  surrender  the  crown.     His  deac^ 
the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  Lewis  XII.  in  April  of 
next  year  further  altered  the  &ce  of  international  politics,  alreadj 
changing  with  the  final  collapse  of  Warbeck  and  his  disap 
as  a  pawn  in  the  game. 
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HENRY  VII  (iii).  1488-1609— THE  DYNASTY  ASSURED 


FROM  time  immemorial  almost,  it  might  be  said  that  Scotland  Scotland 
had  been  a  perpetual  menace  to  her  southern  i^^igbbour.  g'Jj^^j^ ^ 
[    Since  the  days  of  Bruce  she  had,  it  is  true,  been  torn  by  ceaseless 
I    dissensions ;  a  succession  of  long  royal  minorities  with  intrigues  over 
f    the  regency,  family  feuds  between  the  great  barons,  strong  kings 
who  found  themselves  warring  on  a  turbulent  nobility,  weak  ones  who 
.    could  exercise  no  control,  had  not  given  the  country  much  chance  of 
consolidation  ;  but  the  one  binding  sentiment  that  could  be  relied 
'    on  in  a  crisis  was  antagonism  to  England.      To  settle  the  question 
by  conquest  had  been  proved  impossible.     Scotland  might  be  over- 
run, but  she  could  not  be  held  in  subjection.     If  England's  eyes 
were  bent  on  France,  she  must  still  manage  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 
north  :  but  so  long  as  dissensions  were  raging,  there  was  not  much 
fear  of  anything  more  serious  than  raiding  expeditions. 

To  keep  Scotland  innocuous  was  a  primary  object  ^ith  the 
Tudor  King.  At  the  time  when  he  grasped  the  sceptre  of  Eng- 
land, the  King  of  Scots,  James  III.,  was  a  feeble  ruler  surrounded 
by  unpopular  favourites,  with  a  baronage  preparing  to  rise  against 
him,  and  there  was  little  danger  to  be  apprehended.  He  was  over- 
thrown and  murdered  in  1488.  But  James  IV.  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  was  of  a  different  type.  He  was  only  a  boy,  however,  and 
Henry  was  not  long  in  initiating  a  policy,  more  fully  developed  by  his 
descendants,  of  purchasing  the  support  of  leading  nobles,  notably  Henrv's 
at  this  time  and  for  forty  years  to  come,  the  Earls  of  Angus — with  Scottish 
whom  there  was  a  compBtd  as  early  as  1491.  James,  however,  soon 
proved  himself  a  popular  and  vigorous  monarch,  of  a  type  which 
attracted  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  with  a  strong  disposition  to 
make  his  country  a  serious  fitctor  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  by 
no  means  devoid  of  political  sagacity  despite  his  unfortunate  impul* 
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siveness  and  want  of  balance.  To  block  Scotland  out  of  the  field 
by  the  simple  process  of  keepmg  her  thoroughly  occupied  with 
internal  factions  was  not  practicable  under  these  conditions,  and  the 
attitude  of  James  in  the  affair  of  Perkin  Warbeck  showed  that  he 
must  be  taken  into  serious  account.  Henrjr's  political  acuteness 
recognised  in  alliance  with  Scotland  a  more  hopeful  solution  of  the 
national  problem  than  in  eternal  strife.  The  idea  of  a  matrimonial 
connexion  had  indeed  once  before,  since  the  days  of  Edward  I^  taken 
shape  in  the  union  of  James  L  to  Jane  Beaufort ;  but  with  littie 
practical  effect.  This  idea  Henry  revived  in  a  form  destined 
ultimately  to  revolutionise  the  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms.  His 
own  eldest  daughter  Maigaret  was  but  eighteen  years  younger 
than  the  King  of  Scots— quite  near  enough  for  compatibility. 
From  the  time  of  the  peace  entered  upon  after  Warbeck's  capture, 
Henry  began  to  work  with  this  marriage  as  one  of  his  objects.  ; 
His  foresight  and  sagacity  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  he  recognised  I 
— and  did  not  shrink  from  the  possibility — that  a  Scottish  monarch 
might  thus  one  day  find  himself  heir  to  the  throne  of  England. 
France  The  peace-policy  towards  Scotland  was  facilitated  by  the  develop- 

1^^^^  -  ment  of  friencUy  relations  with  France,  especially  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Lewis  Xn. :  for  the  traditioncd  '^  auld  alliance,''  between 
.  France  and  Scotland,  had  proved  times  out  of  mind  too  strong 
to  be  over-ridden  by  English  treaties.  If  France  wanted  Scottish 
help,  or  Scotland  wanted  Fr^ich  help,  there  was  always  some  excuse 
for  rendering  it;  the  plain  truth  being  that  no  treaties  could 
restrain  the  forays  and  counter-forays  of  the  border  clans  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed,  whether  the  Wardens  of  the  Marches  winked 
at  them  or  not ;  so  that  there  was,  in  either  country,  a  standing 
pretext  for  declcuing  that  the  other  had  broken  truce.  An  instance 
of  these  border  difficulties  occurred  within  a  few  months  of  the  truce 
of  December,  1497.  A  small  party  of  Scots  crossed  the  border,  and 
Z498  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norham.  They  were  challenged, 
and  replied — with  insolence  or  with  proper  spirit,  according  to  the 
point  of  view.  Thereupon  they  were  attacked  by  superior  num- 
bers ;  some  were  slain ;  in  the  pursuit,  dcmiage  was  done  on  the 
north  side  of  the  border.  The  Soots  King  felt  that  he  had  been 
outraged,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking  off  all  negotiations 
with  his  brother  of  England.  It  required  aU  the  diplomatic  skill 
of  Fox  (at  this  time  Bishop  of  DurhamX  and  the  mediatorial 
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efforts  of  the  Spaniard  Ayala  to  prevent  a  serious  brelu^  from 
resulting. 

The  opportunity,  however,  was  seized  by  Fox  to  emphasise  his  Marriage 
master's  pacific  intentions  by  bringing  forward  the  proposal  for  2^^**' 
the  marriage  of  James  with   Margsiret.      Nevertheless^  for  the  Z498.*i503 
next  twelve  months,  Henry  displayed  no  eagerness  in  the  matter. 
Maigaret  was  only  in  her  eighth  year,  so  that  in  any  d^se  the 
marriage  could  not  be  completed  for  some  time ;  but  apart  &om 
that,  there  was  already  existing  a  project  of  marriage  betweenr 
James  and  one  of  the  Spanish  princesses — which  Spain  had  no 
real  wish  to  carry  out,  while  James  was  disposed  to  push  it.     It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  Henry  meant  to  give  effect  to  his 
own  scheme,  but  did  not  intend  Spain  to  feel  free  of  the  com- 
plication while  it  could  be  used  as  a  means  of  pressure. 

At  last,  however,  in  July,  1499,  a  fresh  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  with  Scotland,  but  it  was  not  till  January,  150S,  that 
the  marriage  treaty  was  finally  ratified ;  the  marriage  to  take  place 
in  September,  1608  (when  Margaret  would  be  nearly  thirteen), 
and  the  two  Kings  to  render  each  other  mutual  aid  in  case  either 
of  them  was  attacked.     James,  however,  declined  to  bind  himself 
permanently  to  refuse  renewal  of  the  French  alliance.     There  was 
much  characteristic  hailing  over  dower  and  jointure,  matters 
in  which  the  Tudors  alwap  drove  the  hardest  bargain  they  could 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  proxy,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
times,   the  day  after  the  treaty   was  ratified ;   and   the   actual 
marriage  took  place  at  the  time  fixed,  in  the  autumn  of  1608 —  Marriage 
a  momentous  event,  since  it  brought  the  Stuarts  into  the  direct  J^J*™|* 
line  of  succession,  next  to  descendants  of  Henry  in  the  male  line ;  Margaret, 
and — ^inasmuch  as  one  of  Henry's  sons  had  no  children,  and  the '503 
other  no  grandchildren — ^ultimately  united  on  one  head  tiie  Crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the 
marriage. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  and  much  older  project  for  the  union  spain  and 

between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  daughter  of  Spain  had  been  ^"8f^?"^  = 

ixiamafire 
carried  out.     Originally,  Henry's  prime  motive  in  this  matter  hadnegotta- 

been  to  secure  a  decisive  recognition  of  his  djmasty  by  the  sovereigns,  ^^^^ 

whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  political  force  in  Europe.    By 

this  time,  however,  (149^,  the  stability  of  his  throne  and  of  the 

Bucceflsion  was  no  longer  in  peril ;  but  Spain  was  still  the  Power 
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whose  alliance  would  give  the  best  guarantees  against  hostile  com- 
binations. Neither  Spain  nor  England  wished  to  be  involved  in  war 
with  France ;  but  neither  counb^  could  view  her  aggrandisement 
with  complete  equanimity.  At  the  same  time,  while  her  ambitions 
were  chiefly  directed  to  Italy  both  could  afford  for  the  most  part 
to  absta^  from  active  hostilitiea  On  the  other  hand,  times  had 
change^  since  Henry  had  been  ready  to  go  almost  cap-in-hand  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  their  support.  The  Spanish  sovereigns 
^^-^re  now  quite  as  much  afraid  of  Ids  joining  France  as  he  was  of 
-^  any  step  that  they  could  take.  So  the  marriage  treaty  was  ratified 
in  1497  on  terms  satisfactory  enough  to  Henry ;  and  both  in  1498 
and  1499  proxy  ceremonies  took  place.  In  the  latter  year,  clauses 
left  somewhat  vague  in  the  earlier  treaties  were  given  a^  clearer 
definition  in  a  sense  favourable  to  Henry.  ' 

1499  The  accession  of  Lewis  XII.  in  1497  affected  French  policy. 

LcwisXII.  j^g^jg  pgquijej^  in  the  first  place,  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
and  a  dispensation  to  marry  Charles's  widow,  Anne  of  Brittany, 
so  as  to  retain  the  duchy.  In  the  second  place,  he  claimed  Milan 
as  his  own  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Valentina  Visconti  (not  as  an 
appanage  of  the  French  Crown).  He  was  anxious  then  to  conciliate 
both  Spain  and  England,  and  ready  to  make  concessions  to  both 
in  order  to  hold  them  neutral.  His  first  steps,  therefoi'e,  aimed  at 
satisfying  them,* and  at  detaching  the  Archduke  Philip  from  his 
father  Maximilian ;  all  of  which  objects  were  rapidly  accomplished, 
England  obtaining  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Etaples,  with  ad- 
ditional undertakings  in  the  matter  of  harbouring  rebels.  Lewis 
made  separate  treaties  with  Spain  and  with  Philip ;  but  the  former 
remained  none  the  less  anxious  on  tht^  score  of  a  possible  further 
rapprochement  between  France  and  England. 
The  So  long  as  Perkin  Warbeck  had  been  able  to  pose  as  Richard  of 

Spanish  Yorit,  he  was  necessarily,  to  all  who  believed  in  him,  the  legitimate 
negotia-  King  of  England.  Setting  him  aside,  it  was  still  possible  to  argue 
V^"f*„«,  the  case  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick  as  against  his  cousin  Elizabeth, 

I499-I50I  ^5  ' 

Henry's  queen.  But  when  Perkin  and  Warwick  were  both  put  to 
death  at  the  end  of  1499,  there  was  no  arguable  case  for  any  one 
outside  Henry's  own  domestic  ch'cle.  Even  if  it  were  held  that 
Henry's  title  was  invalid,  and  that  a  woman  could  not  herself  reign 
in  her  own  right,  Elizabeth's  son  had  indisputably  a  title  prior  to 
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any  other  possible  claimant.  It  was  stated,  though  the  truth  of  the 
statement  is  doubtful,  that  the  Spcmish  sovereigns  had  never  felt  at 
ease  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  till  November,  1499 ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  after  that  date  they  could  not  even  for  diplomatic 
purposes  pretend  to  feel  any  serious  appi^hensiona  The  year  1600 
presents  the  somewhat  curious  spectacle  of  Henry  on  one  side  and 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  the  other,  each  quite  determined  to 
carry  through  the  marriage  of  Arthur  and  Katharine,  but  each 
also  determined  to  make  a  favour  of  it.  In  this  diplomatic  contest, 
Henry  proved  the  more  skilAil  bargainer,  though  the  Spaniards 
were  adepts.  He  frightened  them  not  a  little  by  crossing  the 
Channel  and  holding  a  conference  with  the  Archduke  Philip,  which 
was  suspected  of  having  for  its  object  the  negotiation  of  another 
marriage  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  Philip's  sister  (Maximilian's 
daughter)  Margaret,  who  was  already  a  widow.^  In  fact,  there 
was  no  such  intention ;  but  an  agreement  was  actually  made  that 
Prince  Henry  should  marry  Philip's  daughter,  while  the  youngest 
Tudor  princess,  Mary,  should  be  betrothed  to  Philip's  ii^ant  son 
Charles,  then  a  babe  of  four  months,  in  after  years  the  great 
Emperor  Charles  V. 

So  the  marriage  treaty  was  once  more  ratified.     But  it  was  not  Marriage 
till  the  summer  of  the  next  year  (1501)  that  Katharine  sailed  fronJ^^'"<^ 
Spain ;  and  in  November  the  actual  marriage  took  place  with  no^atharine, 
little  display.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  Arthur  and  Katharine  poi 
were  still  husband  and  wife  in  name  only  when,  six  months  later,/ 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  stricken  with  mortal  illness  and  died ; 
leaving  his  brother  Henry  heir  to  the  throne,  and  a  fresh  crop 
of  matrimonial  schemes  to  be  matured.  ^ 

The  truth  was  that  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Henry  of  Eng- 1502 
land  were  men  of  very  much  the  same  type.    Both  were  crafty  ^^ 
diplomatists,  cautious  and  long-headed,  not  to  be  inveigled  into  schemes 
rash  schemes,  keenly  suspicious,  masters  of  the  art  of  committing 
themselves  irrevocably  to  nothing;  both  had  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  money,  and  were  experts  at  striking  a  bargain ; 
while  each  wanted  the  political  support  of  the  other.     Each  had 
been  working  up  to  the  matrimonial  alliance  which  was  now  nulli- 

1  Margaret  had  been  married  to  Don  John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  while 
Philip  married  their  second  daughter  Joanna.  Their  eldest  daughter  msmried  the 
Portuguese  Infant. 
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fied  by  Arthur^s  death.  Ferdinand  had  aheady  paid  over  half  his 
daughter's  dower ;  he  now  declared  that  the  Princess  and  her  dower 
ou^t  to  be  returned  to  Spain.  Henry  argued  on  the  other  side 
that  the  balance  of  the  dower  should  be  paid  oyer.  The  Spaniards 
then  proposed  that  the  young  widow  should  be  betrothed  to  the 
still  younger  prince,  Henry ;  but  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  in 
the  n^otiations  over  the  new  project,  Henry's  own  queen  died 
(February,  1508),  and  it  was  no  long  time  before  the  English  King 
began  to  contemplate  a  new  marriage  for  himself.  He  is  even  said  ^ 
to  have  thought  of  proposing  that  he  should  take  his  own  son's 
widow  to  wife.  Logically,  of  course,  as  a  mere  question  of  affinity, 
the  idea  was  not  more  inadmissible  than  that  of  Katharine's  marriage 
with  Henry  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  it  was  infinitely  more  repellent, 
and  Isabella  was  horrified  at  the  suggestion.  At  any  rate,  nothing 
came  of  it,  and  an  agreement  for  the  marriage  of  Katharine  with 
the  younger  Henry  was  ratified  in  the  course  of  the  year  ^ — subject, 
of  course,  to  a  papal  dispensation.  This  was  obtained,  during  1504, 
from  the  successor  of  Alexander  VI.,  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  Isabella 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  before  her  death.  Political  exigencies 
1504  had  only  recently  been  accepted  by  Pope  Alexander  as  justifying  a 
Dispensa-  dispensation  for  the  divorce  of  Lewis  XII.  from  his  wife,  to  enable 
granted  him  to  marry  Anne  of  Brittany;  but  this  dispensation  of  Pope 
Julius  was  destined  to  an  immense  importance  in  history — to  be 
the  hinge  whereon  swung  open  the  gates  of  the  English  Reformation. 
1499^1506  The  years  from  1498  to  1503  had  not  been  without  importance 
Affairs  on  jjj  Pranco-Spanish  relations,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Continent  position  of  the  two  Powers  in  Italy.  Lewis  had  made  himself  master 
of  Milan  in  1499;  but  the  kingdom  of  Naples  presented  a  more 
difficult  problem ;  since,  after  disposing  of  the  reigning  family,  the 
French  King  would  still  find  a  rival  claimant  in  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 
In  1500  these  two  monarchs  agreed  to  a  partition ;  but  French  and 
Spaniards  quarrelled,  war  broke  out,  the  Spanish  captain  Gronsalvo 
de  Cordova  expelled  the  French ;  and  in  1508  Naples  was  annexed 
to  Aragon.  A  renewed  attempt  of  France  upon  Naples  in  the 
following  year  proved  a  complete  failure. 

*  Gairdncr,  Hmry  VII,  (Twtlvf  English  Statesmen),  p.  190.  The  rumour  was 
current,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  more  than  a  rumour ;  cf.  Busch,  p.  378. 

'  It  was  in  the  August  of  this  same  year  (1503)  that  the  other  marriage,  between 
James  of  Scotland  and  Henry's  elder  daughter  Bifargaret,  was  finally  concludbd. 
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In  1603  died  the  Boigia  Pope,  Alexander  VI. — poisoned,  as  it 
was  believed,  by  the  cup  he  had  intended  for  another.  The  personal 
wickedness  of  Alexander  and  his  rdatives  was  the  climax  of  papal 
iniquity,  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
to  be  the  representative  of  Christ  on  earth.  His  immediate  suc- 
cessor hardly  survived  election  to  the  Holy  See ;  and  was  followed 
by  Julius  II.,  an  energetic  and  militant  Pope,  who  was  bent  on 
forming  the  Papal  States  into  an  effective  temporal  principality. 

In  the  next  year  Isabella  of  Castile  died,  and  by  her  death  the 
European  situation  was  again  materially  affected.  While  she  lived 
she  worked  in  complete  accord  with  her  husband,  Ferdinand  of 
Aiagon;  her  name  stands  high  among  the  ablest  of  European 
sovereigns.  But  with  her  death  the  Crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
were  no  longer  united.  Ferdinand  was  not  King  of  Castile ;  the 
sceptre  descended  to  the  dead  Queen's  daughter  Joanna,^  and  in 
effect  to  her  husband,  the  Archduke  Philip,  Maximilian's  son,  and 
i^ter  her  to  their  son  Charles.  At  the  most,  Ferdinand  could 
hope  only  to  exercise  a  dominant  influence  (converted  after  Philip's 
death  in  1606  into  practical  sovereignty  as  Regent),  with  a  per- 
petual risk  of  Maximilian  turning  his  flighty  ambitions  towards 
asserting  himself  as  a  rival. 

Although  both  Warbeck  and  Warwick  had  been  removed  in  1499,  The  Bar! 
Henry  had  not  been  altogether  free  from  Yorkist  troubles  in  the  ^^  ^'^^'^^^ 
succeeding  years.  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  brother 
of  that  Earl  of  Lincoln  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  and 
son  of  a  sister  of  Eklward  IV.  The  Ecu-l  had  not  hitherto  come 
forward  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne ;  but  in  14f99  he  developed  a 
personal  grievance  against  the  King,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
Continenl^  whei'e  a  certain  Sir  Robert  Curzon  espoused  his  cause 
with  Maximilian.  At  the  time,  nothing  came  of  the  matter; 
Henry  was  not  afraid  of  Suffolk,  whom  he  induced  to  return  to 
England  with  a  pardon.  In  1601,  however,  the  Earl  again  betook 
himself  to  the  Continent  and  made  a  direct  appeal  to  Maximilian 
for  assistance.  But  Henry  was  now  on  particularly  good  terms 
with  the  Archduke  Philip,  and  Maximilian  was  inclining  to  revert 
to  friendly  relations  with  England.  He  was  in  his  normal  con- 
dition of  impecuniosity,  and   Henry  was  prepared  to  provide  a 

^  The  elder  sister  was  already  dead,  as  wdl  as  the  one  brother. 
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loan  to  help  him  in  a  Turkish  war  if  his  own  rebellious  subjects 
were  handed  over.  The  issue  of  these  negotiations,  towards  the 
end  of  150S,  was  a  loan  from  Henry  of  fifty  thousands  crowns,  and 
a  promise  from  Maximilian  to  eject  Suffolk  and  his  supporters.  In 
the  meantime  several  of  Suffolk's  accomplices  were  executed  in 
England,  including  James  Tyrrel  who  had  abetted  Richard  HL  in 
the  murder  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower ;  and  ^  William  de  la  Pole 
and  William  Courtenay  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire)  were  im- 
prisoned on  suspicion  of  complicity.  Suffolk,  however,  remained  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  Maximilian  making  him  many  promises  and  pro- 
viding inadequate  supplies,  while  with  equal  lightness  of  heart — 
having  got  his  loan — ^he  left  his  pledges  to  Henry  unfulfilled  by  any- 
thing more  substantial  than  professions  that  he  was  doing  his  best 
to  caiTy  them  out.  In  1604  the  migratory  Earl  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  who  detained 
him  for  use  as  circumstances  might  dictate — to  the  annoyance  of 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  both  of  whom  wished  him  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  King  of  England. 
Z505  In  1505  then  Henry's  relations  with  all  foreign  Powers  were 

^®!Jj^  satisfactory :  that  is,  none  of  them  were  hostile  and  most  of  ihem 
were  anxious  for  his  fiiendship.  In  these  later  years,  however,  of 
Henry's  leign  he  appears  consistently  in  a  more  definitely  unamiable 
light  than  before.  The  two  counsellors  who,  however  thoroughly 
they  endorsed  his  policy,  had  probably  exercised  a  moderating  and 
refining  influence — Cardinal  Morton  and  Reginald  Bray — were  now 
both  dead,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Elizabeth  of  York,  popular 
herself,  had  been  a  very  judicious  helpmeet  to  her  husband. 
Moreover,  though  he  was  still  by  no  means  an  old  man,  Henry  was 
becoming  worn  out;  yet  he  could  never  escape  from  dynastic 
anxieties,  the  younger  Henry  being  now  his  only  son.  Marriage 
schemes  had  always  been  prominent  features  in  his  policy,  and  the 
marriage  schemes  for  himself  which  he  evolved  one  after  the  other 
in  the  closing  years  of  his  reign  show  him  in  a  singularly  unattrac- 
tive light,  at  the  same  time  that  his  financial  methods  were  grow- 
ing increasingly  mean,  and  his  evasions  of  honourable  obligations 
increasingly  unscrupulous. 

Now  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  was  in  conflict  with  the  Archduke 

^  See  genealogical  Uble  {Front.). 
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Philip-— at  this  time  not  only  lord  of  the  Burgundian  domains, 
but  also  in  right  of  his  wife  King  of  Castile  and  not  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  his  father-in-law  of  Aragon.  In  1505vPhilip  got  posses- 
sion in  his  turn  of  the  person  of  Suffolk,  by  capturing  the  town 
where  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  held  him.  Therefore  during  this  year 
Henry  became  particularly  anxious  to  make  friends  with  Philip, 
and  lent  him  money ;  having  got  which,  Philip  preferred  placing 
his  hostage  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  who  had 
submitted  to  him. 

Out  of  these  conditions  rose  another  futile  suggestion  of  a  Scfaones 
marriage  for  Henry :  who  had  already  considered  and  dismissed  the  ,^JriLre 
idea  of  marrying  the  younger  of  the  two  living  ex-Queens  of  Naples 
— both  named  Joanna — a  niece  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  The  wife 
now  proposed  was  Philip's  sister,  Margaret,  who  on  her  first  widow- 
hood had  been  spoken  of  as  a  possible  alternative  to  Katharine  for 
Arthur  of  Wales.  Since  then,  she  had  become  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
the  name  by  which  she  is  generally  known  ;  but  had  been  widowed 
a  second  time.  This  proposal  probably  came  from  Philip,  but  was 
resolutely  resisted  by  Margaret  herself. 

In  1606  fortune  &voured  Heniy.  Philip  sailed  from  the  1506 
Netherlands  in  January  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Castile  :  eSLIS 
but  was  driven  on  to  tiie  EingUsh  shores  by  stress  of  weather.  The 
EInglish  King  received  him  royally,  but  while  the  utmost  show  of 
friendliness  prevailed,  Philip  found  that  he  had  no  alternative  to 
acceptance  of  Henry's  suggestions.  Before  the  King  of  Castile 
departed,  he  had  not  only  entered  on  a  treaty  for  mutual  defence 
against  any  aggressor,  but  had  actually  delivered  over  the  person 
of  the  unhappy  Suffolk  ^  to  his  sovereign,  though  under  promise 
that  he  should  not  be  put  to  death.  The  prisoner,  however,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  though  Heniy  kept  his  word,  he  is 
reported  to  have  advised  his  son  that  the  promise  would  not  be 
binding  on  him.  At  any  rate  Suffolk  was  executed,  apparently  with- 
out further  trial,  early  in  the  next  reign.  His  brother  (Richard, 
known  as  the  ^^  White  Rose,**  who  had  abetted  him,  remained 
alnoad,  and  was  ultimately  killed  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  leaving  no  children. 

Philip  had  hardly  departed  from  England  when  a  new  com- 
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mercial  treaty  which  he  had  authorised  was  signed  with  the  Nether- 
lands, terminating  the  war  of  tariffs  which  had  again  become 
active  in  recent  years.  This  treaty,  it  is  not  surprising  to  remark, 
was  so  favoui^ble  to  England  that  in  contradistinction  to  the  older 
Intercursus  Magma  the  Flemings  entitled  it  the  Intercursus 
Malus, 
Death  of  The  few  remaining  months  of  Philip's  life  were  troubled.  The 
^^'P  position  in  Castile  was  difficult  enough,  and  in  his  absence  the  Duke 
of  Gueldres  again  revolted,  with  some  assistance  from  France. 
Henry  interfered,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  recent  treaty,  not 
without  some  effect.  But  Philip's  death  in  September  left  his  wife 
Joanna  Queen  of  Castile,  with  her  father  Ferdinand  as  Regent, 
and  her  young  son  Chai*Ies  Lord  of  the  Netherlands,  with  Mai^ret 
of  Savoy  at  the  head  of  the  Council  of  Regency.  Under  these  new 
conditions  Henry  agreed  to  inodifications  in  the  new  commercial 
treaty,  which  indeed,  as  it  stood,  was  almost  impossible  of  fulfilment ; 
probably  in  the  hope  that  his  project  of  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
Savoy  might  still  be  carried  out,  the  dowry  she  would  bring  being 
^ery  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Joanna  of  Naples. 
1507.8  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  Margaret  had  another  rival,  at 

monial  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^®  purposes  of  diplomacy.  This  was  Joanna  of  Castile, 
projects  Philip's  widow,  whom  Henry  had  seen  in  the  spring  of  1506.  That 
her  sanity  was  already  very  much  in  question  seems  to  have  made 
very  little  difference.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  1507  and 
1508  the  English  King  was  making  overtures  to  Margaret  herself, 
and  for  Joanna  to  Ferdinand,  blowing  hot  and  cold  in  the  matter 
of  his  son  Henry  and  Katharine,  and  pushing  on  the  betrothal 
of  his  younger  daughter  Mary  with  the  boy  Charles — a  proposal 
brought  forward,  when  the  latter  was  but  four  months  old,  in  1500, 
but  not  at  that  time  sedulously  pressed.  In  part,  at  least,  the 
explanation  of  all  this  diplomatic  play  lies  in  Henry's  relations 
with  Ferdinand.  The  King  of  Aragon,  having  lost  his  wife  Isabella, 
wished  to  retain  control  of  Castile;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
in  difficulties  about  paying  up  the  balance  of  Katharine's  dowry, 
without  which  Henry  would  not  allow  her  marriage  with  his  son 
to  go  forward,  while  the  luckless  princess  was  kept  scandalously 
short  of  supplies.  Henry  certainly  wished  to  put  all  the  pressure 
possible  on  Ferdinand  to  get  the  dowi'y ;  perhaps  he  seriously  con-, 
templated  marriage  with  Joanna  as  a  means  of  himself  depriving 
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Ferdinand  of  control  in  Castile ;  the  marriage  of  Charles  to  his 
daughter  Mary  would  have  a  similar  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  married  Margaret  of  Savoy  he  would  get  control  of 
the  Netiierlands,  and  stil^  grasp  at  the  control  of  Castile  through 
Charles,  while  pla3ring  off  th^  boy's  two  grandfathers,  Maximilian 
and  Ferdinand,  against  each  other.  Henry  was  in  fact  paying 
Ferdinand  back  in  his  own  coin ;  but  the  picture  is  an  unediiying 
one,  of  craft  against  craft,  working  by  sordid  methods  for  ends 
which  had  very  little  to  do  with  patriotism  and  no  connexion 
with  justice. 

If,  however,  it  was  now   Henry's  primary  object  to  isolate  1508 
Ferdinand  so  that  he  could  impose  his  own  terms  on  him,  the^^^^^ 


object  was  not  attained.  Maximilian  had  just  taken  up  a  newCainbrai 
idea — ^the  dismemberment  of  Venice;  an  object  which  appealed 
both  to  Lewis  of  France  and  to  Pope  Julius.  Ferdinand  could 
generally  reckon  that  if  he  joined  a  league  he  would  manage  to 
get  more  than  his  share  of  the  spoils  for  less  than  his  share  of  the 
work.  The  League  of  Cambrai — a  simple  combination  for  robbery 
without  excuse — was  formed  at  the  end  of  1508.  Henry  was  left 
out,  for  which,  indeed,  he  cared  little,  knowing  that  the  process  of 
spoliation  would  inevitably  result  in  quarrels  among  the  leaguers. 
But  though  he  advanced  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage  of 
Charles  and  Mary  so  far  as  to  have  a  proxy  ceremony  performed, 
the  marriage  project  with  Joanna  was  withdrawn,  and  his  overtures 
were  also  finally  declined  by  Margaret  of  Savoy. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  however,  his  diplomatic  successor —  Wolscy 
destined  to  outshine  him  in  his  own  field — came  into  employment 
as  a  negotiator.  It  was  Thomas  Wolsey  who  probably  carried 
through  the  arrangement  for  the  union  with  Charles ;  Wolsey  also 
who  re-established  friendly  relations  with  Scotland,  which  had  been 
becoming  seriously  strained.  In  1505  James  had  more  definitely 
promised  not  to  renew  the  French  alliance ;  but  had  considered  him- 
self absolved  from  this  and  other  obligations,  on  the  usual  ground 
of  border  raids,  in  which  Wolsey  himself  admitted  that  the  English 
had  been  very  much  more  guilty  than  the  Soots. 

But  Henry's  own  days  were  numbered.     As  a  boy  and  as  a  1509 
young  man  he  had  lived  a  hard  life;   throughout  the  four-and- 1^^^ 
twaity  years  of  his  reign  he  had  never  been  free  from  the  strain  VII.  . 
of  anxiety,  never  relaxed  his  labours,  never  allowed  himself  to  cast 
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his  cares  upon  other  shoulders.  In  1608  he  had  a  serious  iUness, 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered ;  in  the  early  spring  of  1509 
his  health  finally  and  &tally  broke  down.  On  April  21st  the 
founder  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  and  of  the  Tudor  system  left  the 
throne,  which  he  had  won  by  the  sword,  to  a  son,  whose  right 
by  inheritance  was  beyond  dispute. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

HENBT  Vn  (W),  1485-1509— ASPECTS  OF  THE  RBIGN 

THE  task  before  Henry  when  he  ascended  the  throne  was  a  1485 
difficult  one.  He  had  to  establish  a  new  djmasty  with  a  5^** 
very  questionable  title,  under  conditions  which  could  not  have 
allowed  any  conceivable  title  to  pass  without  risk  of  being  chal- 
lenged. It  was  therefore  necessary  for  him  not  merely  to  buttress 
his  hereditary  claim  by  marrying  the  rival  whose  title  was  technic- 
ally the  strongest,  and  securing  the  pronouncement  of  Parliament 
in  his  favour,  together  with  such  adventitious  sanction  as  a  Papal 
Bull  afforded;  but  further  to  make  his  subjects  contented  with 
his  rule. 

Two  things  were  definitely  in  his  favour.  The  old  nobility  who 
between  the  spirit  of  faction  and  the  love  of  %hting  had  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  turmoil  for  half  a  century  were  exhausted — 
not  merely  decimated  but  almost  wiped  out ;  while  the  mass  of  the 
population  was  weary  of  war  and  ready  to  welcome  almost  any  one 
who  could  and  would  provide  orderly  government.  The  country 
was  craving  to  have  done  with  anarchy. 

A  firm  hand  and  a  resolute  will  were  thus  the  primary  necessi-  Studied 
ties;  but  tired  as  the  nation  was,  it  was  still  ready  to  resent  a  ^^**^ 
flagrant  tyranny.  The  Yorkist  Kings  had  seen  that  absolutism 
was  the  condition  of  stability ;  Henry  perceived  that,  applied  as 
they  had  applied  it,  the  stability  would  still  be  wanting.  He  had 
to  find  a  mean  between  the  wantonly  arbitrary  absolutism  which 
had  been  attempted  a  century  before  by  Richard  II.  and  recently 
by  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  premature  application  of  constitutional  ideas  under  the 
House  of  Lancaster.  'Die  actual  method  evolved  was  the  concen- 
tration of  all  control  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  accompanied  by  an 
ostentatious  deference  to  the  forms  of  procedure  which  were  liable 
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to  be  put  forward  as  popular  rights,  and  a  very  keen  attention  to 
the  limits  of  popular  endurance. 

Thus  Henry's  first  step  was  to  summon  Parliament  and  follow 
the  Lancastrian  precedent  of  obtaining  its  ratification  of  his  own 
title  to  the  throne.  The  next  step,  necessitated  by  his  position, 
was  to  cut  the  claws  of  the  Yorkists  as  a  faction  by  striking  at 
Richard's  principal  supporters.  This  could  only  be  done  efl^ectively 
by  treating  them  as  traitors — a  proceeding  which  could  not  but 
savour  of  tyranny,  since  they  had  at  any  rate  been  supporting  the 
de  facto  King :  so  again  Henry  took  the  only  means  of  minimising 
the  arbitrary  character  of  his  action,  by  obtaining  parliamentary 
sanction.  Some  ten  years  later,  at  the  time  of  Perkin  Warbeck's 
attempted  landing  at  Deal,  he  procured  the  remarkable  enactment 
that  support  of  a  de  facto  Elng  should  not  in  the  future  be  accounted 
as  treason  to  the  successor  who  dethroned  him — a  measure  character- 
ised by  Bacon,  writing  a  hundred  years  later,  as  too  magnanimous 
to  be  politic.  In  14«85  it  would  have  been  so ;  but  at  the  actual 
time  Henry  was  himself  the  de  facto  monarch ;  he  had  no  wish  to 
punish  his  predecessor's  supporters  further ;  and  he  was  really  pro- 
viding an  inducement  to  his  subjects  to  be  loyal  to  the  ruling 
djmasty.  At  the  same  time  he  could  pose  as  advocating  abstract 
justice  in  preference  to  the  prevailing  practice  by  which  he  had 
himself  profited ;  strengthening  his  own  hands  in  fact,  while  in 
theory  he  was  introducing  into  politics  the  recognition  of  an  ethical 
principle  which — as  it  happened — no  longer  conflicted  with  his  own 
advantage. 
Policy  of  III  f<Bu;t  Henry  had  an  unusual  perception  of  the  political  uses 
lenity  Qf  a  judicious  leniency :  but  the  leniency  was  deliberate  and  con- 
sidered. He  could  also  strike  hard,  on  occasion.  The  rebels  who 
were  teJcen  in  the  fighting  near  Deal  met  with  scant  mercy ;  and  a 
very  few  months  earlier,  the  execution  of  the  apparently  trusted 
and  powerful  William  Stanley  had  been  a  sharp  reminder  that  the 
royal  clemency  could  not  be  taken  for  granted.  Three  years  later 
he  carried  severity  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  justice  in  execut- 
ing Warwick.  But  as  a  rule  he  was  lenient  to  a  d^ree  which  had 
even  its  dangers.  Simnel  was  treated  as  of  too  small  account  to  be 
worth  punishing.  Warbeck  from  his  capture  till  his  attempt  to 
escape  was  maintained  in  comfort  and  almost  in  frieedom.  Suffblk^s 
earlier  escapades  were  pardoned.    Kildare  was  repeatedly  forgiven. 
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and  really  converted  into  a  loyal  subject.  The  Cornish  insurgents 
of  the  Blackheath  episode  were  dealt  with  so  tenderly  that  they 
tOok  clemency  for  weakness.  Warbeck's  Cornish  rising  was  turned 
conveniently  to  account  for  the  replenishment  of  the  royal  treasury 
by  the  infliction  of  fines,  but  no  one  who  had  supported  it  could 
complain  of  harsh  treatment ;  rather  they  must  have  felt  in  every 
case  that  they  had  been  let  off  very  easily  according  to  all  pre- 
cedents. 

Even  when  Lovel's  and  Simnel's  risings  were  in  actual  progress, 
pardons  were  offered  to  such  of  the  rebels  as  would  make  haste  to 
repent ;  and  there  was  no  withdrawal  of  those  pardons  afterwards 
on  more  or  less  plausible  pretexts,  in  the  manner  of  preceding 
Slings  and  of  Henrjr's  successor  after  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
Broadly  speaking  it  was  the  King's  policy  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  attempting  to  play  the  tyrant,  or  to  vary 
a  rash  generosity  by  capricious  blood-thirstiness,  like  Richard  III. 
The  sole  victim  of  tyrannous  treatment  in  this  sense  throughout 
the  reign  was  the  unhappy  Warwick. 

But  the  attitude  of  strict  conformity  to  law  was  entirely  com-  Repres- 
patible  with  that  steadv  concentration  of  all  real  control  in  tl^e"^"^^^^ 
King's  hands,  which  was  the  leading;  ob^ject  of  Henry's  policy.    For 
this  purpose  the  primary  condition  was  that  none  of  his^suBjects 
^ould  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  challenge  his  authority  and  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt  as  the  King-Maker  and  others  had  done  in 
the  past.   The  old  nobility  were  practically  wiped  out.    Insignificant 
husbands  were  chosen  for  the  daughters  of  York.    The  blood  of  the 
Plantagenets  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  house  of  Buckingham ;  but  it 
was  only  in  the  last  generation  that  the  De  la  Poles  had  mated 
with  the  royal  house,  and  their  estates  were  much  diminished ;  the 
Howards  had  suffered  as  supporters  of  Rich€u*d.    Surrey  indeed  was 
deservedly  restored  to  grace ;  but  no  amount  of  personal  loyalty  or 
of  royal  favour  exempted  the  nobles  from  the  severe  restriction  of 
the  old  practice  of  maintaining  retainers  in  such  numbers  as  to 
form  a  working  nucleus  for  a  fighting  force ;-  nor  were  they  allowed 
to  accumulate  wealth  dangerously.     Henry  was  well  pleased  that 
his  subjects  should  gather  sufficient  riches  to  fed  a  stnmg  interest\ 
in  the  maintenance  of  order,  but  not  enough  to  use  it  to  create  \ 
disorder. 

Beyond  this,  however,  he  was  careful  to  employ  the  nobles  as 
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1 
ministers  no  more  than  he  could  help.    He  laid  the  burdens  c, 

statesmanship  as  much  as  possible  on  the  clergy — on  Morton  an*  ^ 
Fox  and  Warham.  Fox,  as  Bishop  of  Duriiam,  played  a  part  ii^ 
the  relations  of  England  and  Scotland  at  least  as  influential  as 
that  of  Surrey.  After  Morton's  death  Warham  became  Chancellor. 
Yet  each  of  these  three  bishops  felt  happier  in  the  conduct  of  his 
ecclesiastical  functions  than  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  All  three 
did  worthy  and  conscientious  service,  but  would  willingly  have  with- 
drawn from  affairs  of  State.  They  were  counsellors,  not  rulers ;  the 
one  real  ruler  was  the  King  himself. 

While  the  King  restrained  the  power  of  the  nobility  as  military 
factors  in  the  situation,  he  developed  his  own  control  of  military 
force  by  the  revival  of  the  militia  system,  always  theoreticcdly  in 
force,  but  practically  of  late  displaced  by  the  baronial  levies ;  and 
his  hands  were  further  strengthened  by  the  possession  of  the  only 
train  of  artillery  in  the  realm,  the  value  of  which  was  markedly 
exemplified  in  the  suppression  of  the  Cornish  insurgents. 
The  Star         Another  instrument  in  the  King's  hands,  invaluable  for  the  pur- 
Chamber   p^g^  ^f  holding  beurons  and  officials  in  check,  was  the  institution 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Star  Chamber.*    Beside  the  develop- 
ment of  the  House  of  Peers  as  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in 
the  realm,  the  development  of  the  Great  Council  on  similar  lines 
had  long  been  going  on.     The  two  bodies  differed  somewhat  in 
this  way — that  the  peers  had  the  right  of  summons  to  the  former, 
when  the  judges  might  be  called  in  to  their  assistance;  whereas 
there  were  ea:  officio  members  of  the  Council  who  were  not  peers, 
and  considerable  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the  right  of  peers  as 
peers  to  attend  the  Council.    The  customary  powers  of  the  Council 
arose  from  the  need  of  a  court  too  powerful  and  independent  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  intimidated  or  bribed  by  influence  or  wealth, 
able  to  penalise  gross  misciuriage  of  justice  fraudulently  procured, 
and  to  take  in  hand  cases  with  which  the  ordinary  courts  would 
have  had  grave  difficulty  in  dealing.     In  exercising  this  function 
the  Council  practically  came  to  resolve  itself  into  a  judicial  com- 
mittee, meeting  in  a  room  known  as  the  Star  Chamber,  and  its 
authority  was  regularised  by  Act  of  Parlicunent  in  1487.    Absorbing 
into  its  hands  offences  in  the  matter  of  ^^  maintenance  "  and  ^^  livery," 
— i.^.,  broadly  speaking,  practices  which  the  nobility  had  indulged 

^  C/.  Maitland  in  SocicU  England^  vol.  ii.,  p.  655,  ed.  1902 ;  Buacb,  p.  267. 
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in  for  the  magnification  of  their  households,  and  the  provision  of  a 
military  following — and  being  peculiarly  subject  to  the  royal  influ- 
ence, it  was  exceedingly  useful  to  the  Khig  in  keeping  the  baronage 
within  bounds.  Following,  on  the  other  hand,  a  procedure  analogous 
to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  unchecked  by  juries,  and  having 
authority  to  punish  officeiB  of  the  law  ^om  it  found  guilty  of 
ill^al  or  corrupt  practices,  its  influence  was  gradually  extended, 
so  that  the  fear  of  it  guided  the  judgments  of  inferior  courts. 
Under  Henry  VII.,  however,  its  functions  were  exercised  at  least 
mainly  in  the  cause  of  justice — ^they  were  used,  not  abused — ^to  the 
public  satis&ction,  as  well  as  to  the  strengthening  of  the  King's 
own  hands.  The  moderation  with  which  Henry  used  the  powers 
he  was  accumulating  concealed  the  latent  possibility  of  the  misuse 
of  those  same  powers  by  a  capricious  or  arbitrary  monarch. 

Not  less  conspicuous  is  Henry's  application  of  the  same  principles  Henry's 
in  his  dealings  with  Paiiiament.  He  was  careful,  as  we  have  seen,  ]^^. 
to  secure  for  his  own  claims  the  sanction  of  the  National  Assembly,  ment 
and  to  give  'due  recognition  to  the  authority  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm.  But  he  gave  it  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  powers  of 
initiative,  and  he  directed  his  financial  policy  to  placing  himself  in 
sudi  a  position  that  he  could  escape  that  extension  of  its  controlling 
powers,  which  naturally  followed  whenever  a  King  found  himself 
dependent  on  it  for  supplies.  Throughout  the  first  half  of  his 
reign  he  summoned  frequent  Parliaments,  obtaining  considerable 
grants  on  the  pretext  of  foreign  wars  which  were'  in  themselves 
popular ;  but  he  turned  the  wars  themselves  to  account  by  evading 
extensive  military  operations,  and  securing  cash  indemnities  when 
peace  was  made.  He  even  resorted,  when  a  serious  emergency 
arose,  to  boievolences,  which  were  illegal ;  but  he  first  secured  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  which  could  still  act  to  some  d^^ree  as  a 
substitute  for  Pariiament  when  the  L^islature  was  not  in  session^ 
and  he  afterwards  obtained  the  ratification  of  Parliament  itself.. 
By  this  means  he  obtained  more  than  sufficient  for  the  actual  ^'' 
expenditure;  in  the  meantime  accumulating  additicmal  treasure- 
by  forfeitures  from  rebels  and  fines  for  transgression  of  the  law.. 
We  have  already  observed  his  method  of  consistraitly  resorting  to 
pecuniary  penalties  as  an  apparentiy  lenient  form  of  punishment, 
iriiich  conveniently  replenished  Ids  treasury.  Thus,  during  the 
latter  port  of  his  reign,  he  was  able  to  do  without  ParUaments 
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almost  entirely;  supplementing  his  revenues  through  his  agents 
Empson  and  Dudley,  who  made  it  their  business  to  discover 
pretexts  for  enforcing  fines  under  colour  of  law,  and  often  with 
the  flimsiest  pretence  of  real  justice. 
Financul  It  was  in  this  field  that  Henry  overstepped  his  normal  policy  of 
not  only  working  through  the  law  but  avoiding  misuse  of  it.  For 
the  filling  of  Henry's  treasury,  the  law  was  abused.  The  exactions 
of  Empson  and  Dudley  were  made  possible  by  the  statute  of  1495, 
empowering  judges,  upon  information  received,  to  initiate  in  their 
own  courts  ixiak  of  offenders  who  were  supposed  to  have  escaped 
prosecution  through  the  corruption  or  intimidation  of  juries. 
Empson  and  Dudley  being  appointed  judges  found  it  an  easy  task 
to  provide  informers,  who  laid  before  tiiem  charges  on  which  a  case 
could  be  made  out  for  fining  the  accused.  In  theory,  of  course,  the 
King  was  not  responsible^  and  the  guilty  judges  paid  the  penalty 
with  their  lives  early  in  the  following  reign.  But  the  King  did  in 
'  buot  get  his  full  share  of  the  discredit  attaching ;  and  perhaps  his 
methods  in  this  particular  have  been  emphasised  out  of  proportion 
to  other  traits  in  his  character  and  policy  by  popular  writers. 
There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  if  Henry  was  ever  quite  fuUy  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  extortions  were  distortions  of  law ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Empson  and  Dudley  did  not  con- 
duct their  operations  with  a  single  eye  to  their  master's  benefit,  but 
contrived  to  intercept  ample  perquisites  on  their  own  account. 
The  statute  was  soon  repealed  under  Henry  VIII. 
Trade  Modem  economic  theories  depend  for  their  validity  on  the 

theories  postulates  of  the  transferability  of  capital  and  of  labour.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  limitation  of  the  industries  possible  to  a  community, 
their  laws  apply,  or  fail  to  apply,  within  that  community.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  new  industry  may  be  impossible,  in  the  competition 
with  established  rivals,  without  artificial  assistance  —  assistance 
given  to  that  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  community  at  large ; 
the  preservation  of  an  existing  industry  may  demand  like  assistance. 
When  the  labour  and  capital  employed  can  be  transferred  pro- 
ductively to  another  industry,  it  is  obviously  better  that  the  transfer 
should  take  place,  and  the  failing  industry  lapse,  than  that  the 
community  should  be  charged  with  maintaining  an  industry  which 
cannot  support  itself— >whether  or  no  the  competitors  driving  it  out 
of  the  maritet  are  ^labled  to  do  so  only  by  like  extraneous  assistance. 
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When  the  capital  and  the  labour  cannot  be  transferred,  but  the  in- 
dustry can  be  maintained  by  assistance,  the  question  becomes  one  of 
weighing  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  the  community  against  the  in- 
jmy  to  the  community  from  the  collapse  of  the  industry.  Thus  in 
any  state  with  its  commerce  in  the  making,  when  the  transferability 
of  capital  and  labour  is  at  best  in  dispute,  the  theory  of  bu3dng  in 
the  cheapest  market,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  is  not  in  favour. 
It  is  held  better  to  raise  the  prices  to  the  point  at  which  the  native 
product  pays  its  native  producers.  In  mediaeval  times  the  foreigner 
was  prwnA  facie  a  person  who  came  not  to  bring  trade  but  to  appro- 
priate it  Hence  he  was  subjected  to  r^ulations,  limitations  and 
chaiges  for  permission  to  carry  on  liis  operations.  The  next  stage 
is  reached  when  reciprocal  free  trade  is  recognised  as  an  advaintage 
and  mutual  concessions  are  made,  restrictions  and  duties  becoming, 
so  to  speak,  implements  of  war,  often  enough  proving  two-edged. 

Henry  VII.  was  not  an  economist  far  in  advance  of  the  theories  of  Henry's 
his  age ;  but  economic  omsiderations,  as  they  were  then  understood,  ^^'^\ 
carried  much  more  weight,  and  generally  played  a  much  larger  part  in  policy 
his  policy  than  was  customary  with  the  king-craft  of  the  times,  or 
with  state-craft  outside  the  commercial  republic  of  Venice,  the 
commercial  association  of  German  Free  cities  known  as  the  Hansa 
or  Hanseatic  League,  and  the  Netherlands.  Accordingly  we  find 
him  using  every  available  means  to  obtain  a  footing  in  fresh  foreign 
markets  for  the  main  English  products  of  his  day — wool  and 
woollen  goods;  to  secure  for  English  merchants  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  would  enable  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  foreigner,  and  to  curtail  those  privileges  of  the  foreigner 
in  England.  In  the  matter  of  wool,  the  primacy  of  the  English 
article  was  so  thoroughly  established  that  little  extraneous  aid 
was  required.  But  with  manu£Eu;tured  woollen  goods  the  case  was 
different,  since  the  Flemings  held  the  lead ;  and  shipping  also  de- 
manded artificial  encouragement — ^first,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
enterprise  in  the  development  of  the  export  trade,  at  present  largely 
carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms;  second,  because  the  King  was,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  alive  to  the  strat^c  uses  of  a  fleet  which 
could  be  requisitioned  for  war  purposes. 

The  great  mart  for  English  wool  was  the  Netherlands,  whose  The 
manufacturing  business  required  the  raw  product;   the  N®*^^^"j^*^*^ 
landers  were  more  dependent  on  England  than  the  English  were  on 
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them.  Hence  tiiis  trade  was  used  by  Henry  throughout  his  reign 
as  a  political  lever — a  means  to  political  ends  rather  than  an  end 
in  itself.  If  his  own  subjects  suffered  from  a  customs  war,  Philip's 
suffa^d  more.  So  long  as  Burgundy  made  trouble  on  behalf  of 
Perkin  Warbeck  the  batUe  went  on.  In  1496  Philip  gave  up  the 
contest,  and  the  Iniercurstts  Magnus  followed.  Soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  century  the  fight  was  rraewed,  to  be  terminated 
by  what  the  Flemings  called  the  Iniercurms  MaluSj  an  arrangement 
so  one-sided  and  presring  so  hard  on  them  that  its  tenos  were 
{practically  impossible  of  fulfilment ;  and  Henry  assented  to  their 
modification  before  his  death,  partly  with  a  view  to  overcoming 
the  reluctance  of  Margaret  of  Savoy  to  accept  his  matrimonial 
overtures. 
The  When  Haury  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  export  trade 

^^^'^^  mainly  in  the  hands  of  two  foreign  groups — ^the  Hansa,  who  had 
acquired  privil^es  in  England  which  they  did  not  recijnxKate,  and 
the  Venetians,  who  held  their  own  without  privileges  by  superior 
commercial  acuteness — and  of  two  English  groups,  the  Merchants 
of  the  Staple,  who  controlled  the  wool  markets,  and  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  who  were  mainly  interested  in  the  manufactured 
goods.  Hie  King  therefore  followed  a  consistent  policy  of  strain- 
ing, in  a  restrictive  sense,  the  interpretation  of  the  concessions  made 
to  the  Hansa,  of  emphasising  grievances  against  them  and  of  press- 
ing for  counter-privil^es ;  and  he  successfully  negotiated  with 
Denmark  in  1489  a  commercial  treaty,  which  interfered  with  the 
Hansa  monopoly  of  the  Scandinavian  trade,  by  placing  Engli^ 
merchants  on  a  competitive  footing  with  them.  In  a  similar 
manner,  he  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  V^ietians  by  opening 
direct  relations  with  the  Florentines  at  their  port  of  Pisa.  It  is 
curious  to  note  incidoitally  that  the  export  dues  on  raw  wool  were 
enormously  heavier  than  those  on  the  manu&ctured  goods;  the 
difference  being  made  in  order  to  encourage  the  home  sale  of  the 
wocd  and  to  stimulate  the  home  manufacture  by  this  means,  as  well 
as  by  encouraging  the  foreign  sale  of  the  manu&ctured  goods.  It 
is  also  observable  that  i^rtien  an  attempt  was  made  by  t^  London 
merchants  to  capture  the  w<N»ted  trade,  Henry  nipped  it  in  the 
bud.  It  was  no  part  of  his  pcikj  to  allow  corporations — any  more 
than  individuals — ^to  become  powerful  enough  to  demand  terms  for 
tiieir  political  support. 
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Recogniflng,  as  we  saw,  the  oommeidal  advantage  to  England  The  Navi. 
of  doing  her  own  carrying  trade  and  of  multiplying  ships  and  sea-  ^^u^ 
men,  Henry — tentatively  at  first,  but  with  increasing  confidence- 
adopted  artificial  methods  of  encouraging  this  branch  of  industry, 
at  the  expense  of  firee  competition.  Very  eariy  in  the  reign  a 
Navigation  Act  required  that  goods  shipped  for  England  from 
certain  foreign  ports  should  be  embarked  on  English  vessels,  during 
a  specified  period.  Then  the  Act  was  renewed  for  a  longer  period, 
and  finally  without  a  time  limit,  and  with  more  extended  application. 
A  great  impetus  was  given  to  English  shipping,  with  momentous 
results  which  can  hardly  have  entered  into  Henry's  calculations. 
He  could  not  have  anticipated  the  vast  extensions  of  empire  which 
were  to  be  the  juize  of  the  nations  with  ocean-going  navies,  with 
the  ocean  itself  for  the  great  battlefield ;  or  even  the  extent  to  which 
commerce  and  naval  preponderance  wa:e  destined  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  mcmopoly  of  the  States  with  a  Mediterranean  sea-board 
was  coming  to  an  end. 

Yet  it  was  in  his  reign  that  the  vast  change  was  initiated.  In  vpynget 
149S  Christopher  Columbus  made  his  great  voyage :  in  1497  Vasco  ^f 
da  Grama  saUed  for  India,  not  westwards  but  southwards  and  east-  ^ 
wards  round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Ten  years  later,  Albuquerque 
was  founding  a  Portuguese  Empire  in  the  Indian  seas.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  pioneers  of  the  great  movanent,  led  the  way,  one  in  the 
new  world  of  the  West,  the  other  in  the  fabled  world  of  the  East ; 
where  for  many  a  year  to  come  they  were  to  divide  a  monopoly 
authorised  by  the  Papal  Bull  of  Alexander  VI.  Before  anotha* 
century  closed,  their  dominion  was  to  be  challenged  by  England 
grown  mighty  and  by  Holland  emancipated.  As  yel^  however, 
men  dreamed  only  formless  if  gorgeous  dreams  of  what  the  unknown 
realms  might  brhig  forth.  England  played  no  very  laige  part  in 
these  early  voyages.  Christopher  Columbus,  craving  to  discover  a 
westerly  route  to  the  Indies,  and  failing  of  Portuguese  support, 
sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  petition  the  English  King  for  aid ; 
but  Bartholomew  was  captured  by  pirates.  Ultimately  he  reached 
England,  but  before  he  could  achieve  his  purpose,  Christopher  had 
found  other  helpers ;  the  prize  fell  to  Fentinand  and  Isabella.  The 
first  historic  expedition  which  sailed  from  English  ports  was  cap- 
tained not  by  an  Englishman  but  by  another  Italian,  John  Cabot, 
and  his  son  Sebastian,  in  1497.    The  Cabots  were  Venetians  who  had 
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for  some  time  been  established  at  Bristol.    They  aimed  for  a  north- 
west passage,  and  fomid  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  cold,  inhospit- 
able, producing  no  wealth :   the  explorers  who  sailed  under  Spanish 
auspices  struck  the  wealthy  and  entrancing  r^ons  of  the  south. 
There  was  little  enough  material  inducement  beyond  the  simple 
spirit  of  enterprise  to  attract  capital  to  expend  itself  in  aid  of  the 
Bristol  men  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Cabot     H^uy  deserves 
full  credit  for  the  encouragement  and  actual  pecuniary  help  which 
he  rendered  at  first,  and  no  blame  for  its  discontinuation.     The 
daring  of  the  adventurers  was  but  ill  repaid  for  the  time ;  yet  a 
nughty  harvest  was  to  be  reaped  by  England  in  the  days  to  come. 
The  rural        If  England,  however,  did  not  for  more  than  half  a  century  turn 
revolution  y^g  j^^^  discoveries  to  material  account,  wealth  and  prosperity  did 
increase  greatly  in  the  towns,  and  the  country  recovered  her  lost 
position  among  the  commercial  nations  —  partly  from  Henrjr's 
policy  directed  to  that  end,  partly  from  the  comparatively  settled 
conditions  of  life  which  gradually  prevailed.     In  the  agricultural 
districts,  however,  this  was  hardly  the  case,  owing  to  the  increasing 
tendency  to  substitute  pasture  for  cultivation.    The  country  had 
no  difficulty  in  producing  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption ;  and 
the  development  of  the  woollen  manufacture  made  sheep-farming 
in  particular  much  more  lucrative.    But  sheep-farming  called  for 
the  employment  of  many  fewer  bands;  proprietors  dispossessed 
small  tenants  to  make  large  sheep-runs;  migration  from  the  rural 
districts  to  the  nascent  manufactiu4ng  centres  was  not  a  simple 
matter ;  and  thus  there  was.no  little  distress,  and  a  great  multiplica- 
tion of  beggars  and  vagabonds.    The  monasteries,  which  in  the 
past  had  been  progressive  farmers,  had  Regenerated  into  landlords 
easy-going  indeed  but  without  enterprise.    The  wealth  of  the  gentry 
increased,  but  unemployment  increased  also,  and  labour  at  the  same 
time  became  dieaper.     The  evil  was  to  a  great  extent  realised ;  in 
the  Isle  of  Wi^t,  which  was  rapidly  becoming  depopulated,  an 
attempt  was  made  to   improve  matters  by  limiting  the  size  of 
fiums ;  the  heavy  export  duties  on  raw  wool  were  doubtless  intended 
actually  to  restxict  the  output  as  well  as  to  divert  it  to  English 
rather  than  foreign  manufacturers ;  but  since  this  did  not  effectively 
check  the  growing  demand  at  home,  the  production  of  wool  re- 
mained so  lucrative  that  it  continued  to  be  more  attractive  than 
cultivation.    Attempts  were  made  to  transfer  labour  fixmi  agricul- 
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tore  to  manufacture  by  interfering  with  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  trade-guilds  (which  always  aimed  at  making  themselves  close 
bodies),  the  object  of  such  legislation  being  quite  as  much  to  pre- 
vent idleness  as  to  relieve  distress.  Nevertheless,  the  evil  grew.  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  his  introduction  to  the  Utopia^  written  early  in 
the  next  reign,  gives  a  vigorous  sketch  of  the  prevalent  vagabond- 
age just  before  the  death  of  Cardinal  Morton,  adding  to  the 
causes  above  mentioned  the  number  of  lackeys  employed  by  the 
wealthy  n^  when  dismissed  became  a  useless  burden  on  the  com- 
munity. He  also  charges  the  land-owners,  expressly  including  many 
abbots  and  others  of  the  clergy,  with  causing  depopulation  and 
misery  by  forcing  up  rents.  From  him  too  as  well  as  from  other 
sources  we  learn  of  the  frequency  of  crimes  of  violence,  attributed 
by  him  to  the  reckless  employment  of  the  death  penalty  for  minor 
ofiences,  encouraging  the  fugitive  criminal  —  already  doomed  if 
caught — ^to  take  life  without  hesitation. 

To  a  certain  extent,  then,  we  have  to  note  among  the  causes  of  The 
change  in  rm*al  districts  the  failure  of  the  monasteries  to  discharge  ^^^^ 
their  old  function  of  agricultural  leadership.  In  other  respects, 
also,  these  communities  had  fallen  from  the  high  standards  of  earlier 
days.  Discipline  was  lax.  Visitations  instituted  by  Cardinal  Morton 
revealed  the  presence  of  gross  immorality,  not  only  among  the  very 
small  houses,  but  in  so  great  an  institution  as  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Albans,  where  the  highest  officials  were  guilty  of  the  gravest 
misbehaviour;  and  the  correspondence  seems  to  imply  that  the 
disapprobation  was  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  ofl^ces,  from 
which  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  no  high  standard  was  normally  expected. 
The  most  to  be  looked  for  was  an  absence  of  flagrant  misconduct. 
The  cleigy  were  much  more  particular  about  ceremonial  observances 
and  ecclesiastical  privil^es  than  about  the  morak  either  of  them- 
selves or  of  their  flocks.  But  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  a  coming 
Reformation.  Lollardry,  it  is  true,  had  never  been  killed ;  its  anti- 
clerical propaganda  was  by  no  means  inactive.  But  it  worked  be- 
neath  the  surface,  and  could  not  be  taken  to  indicate  an  approaching 
convulsion.  The  greatest  Churchmen  of  the  day,  Morton,  Warham 
and  Fox,  were  absorbed — albeit  reluctantly — ^in  affairs  of  State. 
Blameless,  even  austere  in  their  own  lives,  patrons  of  learning, 
sincerely  pious,  they  lacked  the  Reformer's  passion,  without  which 
it  was  vain  to  combat  the  vis  inertice  generated  by  long  years  of 
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derical  sloth,  and  of  the  fonnalinn  by  whidi  the  highest  Mysteries 
were  vulgarly  distorted  into  superstitions  and  Faith  into  ceiemonuti 
ofaservanoes. 
Henry  and  The  first  Tudor  himself  was  a  pious  man,  as  piety  was  reckoned  : 
^^"^  punctual  in  observances,  commended  and  complimented  by  Popes. 
His  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  evidence  of  his  zeal  in  one 
direction ;  he  gave  alms  with  a  business-like  regard  to  their  post- 
mortem efficacy.  Throughout  his  reign  the  Popes  made  much 
talk  of  a  new  crusade,  and  Henry  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
European  monarch  who  took  the  idea  seriously.  It  is  true  that 
when  Alexander  VI.  appealed  in  1600  for  funds  to  that  end,  the 
English  King  preferred  to  be  excused ;  but  the  polite  irony  of  his 
refusal  was  more  than  justified  by  his  confidence  that  if  the  Pope  got 
the  money  it  would  not  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  Christen- 
dom ;  moreover,  he  did  actually  hand  over  four  thousand  pounds.  In 
fact,  he  took  the  Church  as  he  found  it.  There  was  but  one  almost 
infinitesima]  curtailment  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  in  his  reign, 
•^  necessitated  by  political  considerations  and  accepted  by  the  Pope, 

whereby  the  right  of  Sanctuary  was  withdrawn  in  cases  of  treason. 
Learning  Practically  it  is  only  in  the  beginnings  of  an  educational  revival 
and  letters  yj^|.  ^^  ^^  promise  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  order.  It  was  in  Henry's 
reign  that  the  study  of  Greek,  and  with  it  the  new  criticism,  b^an 
to  establish  itself.  Grocyn  and  Linacre  led  the  way.  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  century  John  Colet  was  lecturing  at  Oxford,  the 
apostle  of  the  new  learning  on  its  religious  side ;  calling  his  pupils 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  rather  than  of  the  school- 
men or  doctors  of  the  Church ;  treating  them  as  organic  treatises, 
not  as  collections  of  texts.  There  he  won  the  friendship  of  young 
Thomas  More ;  thither  on  flying  visits  came  Erasmus  twice.  Colet, 
made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  about  1506,  continued  to  carry  on  his 
educational  work  as  the  founder  of  the  fcunous  St.  Paul's  School ; 
winning  renown  also  as  a  great  preacher  and  a  fearless  moralbt; 
a  man  of  rich  learning,  of  a  reverent  enthusiasm,  of  a  splendid 
sincerity,  of  a  noble  simplicity ;  the  prophet  of  much  that  was  best, 
and  of  nothing  that  was  not  best,  in  the  coming  Reformation. 

But  during  Henry's  reign  Colet's  figure  is  almost  the  only  one — 
apart  from  such  representatives  of  erudition  and  scholarship  as 
Grocyn  and  Linacre — which  stands  forth  holding  out  a  promise  of 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.    In  effect  there  was  no  literature ; 
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in  this  respect  Scotland  was  in  advance  of  England  with  the  verse  of 
William  Dunbar*  More's  Utopia  was  still  unwritten.  When  Henry 
died  the  Universities  had  not  yet,  or  had  only  just,  received  within 
their  portals  the  men  who  were  to  fight  the  theological  battle  of 
the  Reformation.  More  than  half  a  century  was  to  pass  before 
the  splendid  sunrise  of  the  Shakespearian  era. 

It  has  hardly,  p^thaps,  been  the  custom  to  render  full  justice  Henry's 
to  the  founder  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  His  reign  is  stamped  with  ^^*'"*^^*^ 
a  character  sordid  and  unattractive*  There  is  no  romance  in  it, 
no  clashing  of  arms,  no  valiant  deeds,  no  suggestion  of  the  heroic. 
The  King's  enemies  are,  for  the  most  part,  contemptible  persons ; 
the  King  himself  is  a  cold-blooded,  long-headed  ruler,  merciful 
indeed,  but  from  policy,  not  from  generosity,  and  of  a  meanness 
in  money  matters  very  far  from  royal.  Yet  he  was  not  without 
virtues.  He  was  not  unjust;  he  was  a  statesman  more  loyal  to 
his  pledges  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  or  their  successors. 
He  gave  something  like  order  and  rest  to  a  distracted  land,  and 
raised  her  again  to  a  position  at  least  respectable  among  the 
nations,  securing  himself  on  a  most  unstable  throne  without  re- 
sorting to  the  usual  methods  of  the  tyrant.  Had  he  died  when 
Morton  died,  the  baser  aspects  of  h^  reign  would  never  have 
achieved  so  unlovely  a  prominence  as  they  have  done. 

The  truth  is,  indeed,  that  judged  by  the  first  half  of  his  reign 
alone  Henry  might  have  been  numbered  among  the  princes  with  a 
title  to  be  regarded  almost  with  affisction.  It  is  only  in  the  light 
of  the  later  years  that  even  lus  financial  policy  really  assumes  a 
mean  aspect,  though  occasionally  it  came  perilously  near  what 
may  be  called  sharp  practice — and  the  excuse  was  great,  seeing  that 
a  full  treasury  was  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  establishing 
the  new  rule.  The  imprisonment  of  Warwick  was  an  act  of  palp- 
able injustice,  yet  the  risk  of  letting  him  go  free  would  have  been 
enormous.  In  another  ruler  than  Henry,  the  leniency  which  we 
attribute  to  astute  policy  would  have  been  freely  described  as  sur- 
prising magnanimily.  He  never  betrayed  a  loyal  servant.  His 
genuine  appredation  of  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  was  shown  when 
he  took  Surrey  ^  from  the  Tower  to  entrust  him  with  high  command 

'  Surrey,  Uie  son  of  **  Jockey  of  Norfolk,'*  Richard's  supporter,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower.  At  the  time  of  Simnd's  insurrection  his  gaoler  offered  to  let  him 
escape,  but  he  refused,  saying  that  the  King  had  sent  him  to  confinement,  and  only 
from  the  King  would  he  accept  release. 


L  ,\ 
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in  the  North.  Tlie  luckless  Lady  Katharine  Grordon,  the  wife  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  was  treated  with  remarkable  courtesy  and  liber- 
ality. There  was  even  a  genial  humour  in  the  King's  behaviour  to 
Kildare.  His  own  marriage  he  doubtless  looked  upon  as  a  purely 
political  affiur ;  but  while  his  wife  lived  his  loyalty  to  his  marriage 
vow  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  general  licentiousness  of  the  princes 
of  his  day ;  and  the  picture  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  striving  in  turn 
to  comfort  each  other  on  Prince  Arthur^s  death,  as  recorded  by  a 
contemporary,^  can  hardly  be  fitted  on  to  the  conception  of  Henry 
as  a  man  almost  without  the  more  tender  feelings  of  humanity. 
Deteriora-  Yet  all  this  is  forgotten  or  discoloured  by  reason  of  the  ugly 
picture  of  those  later  days  when  Morton  and  Prince  Arthur  and 
Elizabeth  were  gone.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  though  a  certain  moral 
deterioration  had  set  in  from  the  time  when  Heniy  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  violence  to  his  conscience  by  making  away  with  Warwick 
in  1499.  Morton,  his  wisest  counsellor,  of  whom  More  gives  a  most 
attractive  portrait  in  the  Utopia^  died  the  next  year ;  Arthur,  whom 
he  loved,  in  the  spring  of  1502 ;  Elizabeth,  always  a  refining  and 
softening  influence,  within  a  twelvemonth  of  Arthur.  To  these 
latter  years  belong  almost  entirely  the  extortions  of  Empson  and 
Dudley ;  the  harsh  treatment  of  Katharine  of  Aragon,  a  helpless 
hostage  in  his  hands ;  the  revolting  proposal  for  a  union  with  the 
crazy  Joanna  of  Castile.  This  view  is  further  borne  out  when  we 
observe  that  in  these  years  also  his  political  foresight  degenerates 
into  craftiness,  personal  animosities  playing  a  laiger  piu*t.  The 
intellectual  falling  ofi^  is  hardly  less  marked  than  the  moral.  For 
the  personal  repute  of  a  King  who  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  one  of 
the  great,  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  his  last  years  have  cast  a 
permanent  cloud  over  a  reign  which  emphatically  made  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  over  which  he  ruled. 

'  Gairdner,  Chron.,  u,  p.  36 ;  Leland's  ColUctama^  v.,  p.  373. 
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CHAPTER  V 

HENRY  VIII  (i),  1509-27— B60  ET  REX  MEUS 

ROUGHLY  speaking,  the  forty  years  preceding  the  accession  Europe  in 
of  Henry  VIII.  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  modem  Europe.  '5^9 
The  old  feudal  conception  of  Christendom  had  passed  away :  tiie 
modem  conception  of  organic  States  had  taken  its  place.  The 
English  Kings  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  hold  sway  in  France, 
whether  as  claimants  to  the  throne  or  as  great  feudatories.  France 
herself  had  become  a  united  and  aggressive  nation ;  the  fusion  of 
the  Spanish  monarchies  was  almost  completed :  the  Emperor  was 
no  longer  regarded  as  the  titular  secular  head  of  Christendom,  but 
was  virtually  the  chief  of  a  loose  Germanic  confederation.  The 
Turk,  finally  established  in  Eastern  Europe,  was  shortly  to  find 
himself  r^arded  as  a  possible  ally  of  Christian  Powers ;  Christen- 
dom still  reckoned  the  Pope  as  its  spiritual  head,  but  the  cataclysm 
was  already  preparing ;  and  the  enterprise  of  daring  seamen  had 
but  just  rent  the  veils  that  had  hidden  from  the  nations  of  Europe 
the  boimdless  possibilities  of  a  new  world  in  the  West  and  an 
ancient  worid  in  the  East,  converting  the  pathless  ocean  into  the 
great  Highway. 

Since  the  death  of  the  conqueror  Henry  V.,  England  herself  En^land*9 
had  been  rent  and  torn  by  internal  broils.  For  many  a  long  year^^^"  "* 
she  had  taken  but  little  share  in  the  afiairs  of  Europe.  But  it 
had  been  the  part  of  the  first  Tudor  King  to  win  for  her  breathing 
time ;  to  secure  a  period  for  rest  and  internal  recuperation,  which 
should  fit  her  to  hold  her  own  in  the  counsels  of  Europe  should 
her  interests  demand  it.  The  civil  broik  were  ended ;  trade  had 
revived ;  wealth  had  been  accumulating.  Henry  had  not  sought 
military  glory,  but  he  had  played  the  game  of  diplomacy  with 
acuteness  and  finesse.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  princes 
of  Europe  had  regarded  England  as  a  Power  that  might  safely  be 
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n^lected  unless  she  could  be  used  as  a  caf  s-paw ;  but  before  he  died 
they  had  learned  that  they  could  no  longer  n^;otiate  with  him 
except  on  equal  terms.  In  a  sense,  perhaps,  it  is  true  that  England 
^  was  still  reckoned  as  no  more  than  a  third-rate  ^  Power,  since  her 
military  prestige  had  fallen  and  the  chances  of  its  restoration  were 
untestal,  while  her  interests  would  not  naturally  lead  her  into 
active  participation  in  European  complications;  but  she  had  at 
least  adiieved  sufficient  importance  for  the  Powers  to  desire  her 
favour  rather  than  her  ill-will,  and  for  herself  to  be  able  to  put  a 
price  on  her  support  when  it  was  asked. 
The  new  So  far,  however,  it  was  rather  respect  for  the  personal  ability  of 
^^  Henry  VII.  than  a  high  estimate  of  the  English  nation  that  had 
secured  the  English  position;  and  when  the  astute  old  mcmarcfa 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  a  frank,  high-spirited  lad  oi 
eighteen,  the  Princes  of  Europe  flattered  themselves  that  England 
would  revert  to  the  position  of  a  caf  s-paw.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  reign  were  promising.  Europe,  however, 
was  soon  to  be  undeceived ;  to  discover  that  the  young  King  had 
an  unfiedling  eye  for  a  capable  minister,  a  sincere  devotion  to  his 
own  interests,  and  an  unparalleled  power  of  reconciling  the  dictates 
of  desire  and  conscience. 

\At_  home^  circumstances  combined  to  render  Henry  extra* 
ordinarily  popular.\  Handsome,  endowed  with  a  magnificent 
physique,  a  first-rate  performs  in  all  manly  exercises,  gifted  with 
many  accomplishments,  sdiolar  enough  to  be  proud  of  his  scholar- 
ship, open  of  hand,  frank  and  genial  of  manner,  with  a  boyish 
delight  in  his  endowments  and  a  boyish  enthusiasm  for  chivalric 
ideids,  all  English  hearts  rejoiced  in  his  accession.  The  scholars 
looked  forward  to  a  Satumian  age;  his  martial  ardour  fired  the 
hopes  of  the  fighting  men ;  the  populace  hailed  with  joy  a  King 
who  began  his  rule  by  striking  down  the  agents  of  otortion  to 
whom  he  owed  the  wealth  inherited  from  his  economical  sire. 
Henry  in  fact  was  blessed  with  the  most  valuable  of  all  possessions 
^  for  a  ruler  of  men,  a  magnetic  personality,  which  made  his  servants 
ready  to  go  through  fire  and  water,  to  stifle  conscience,  to  forgo 
their  own  convictions  at  his  bidding. 

*  Cf,  Brewer,  Reign  of  Henry  Vlll.t  L,  p.  3 ;  Creighton,  WoUcv,  p.  11.  The 
estimate,  however,  seems  to  be  rather  the  outcome  of  an  inclination  to  magnify 
Wolsey*s  achievement 
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Whai  he  ascended  the  throne,  howeyer,  none  had  the  j^immer- 
ing  ot  a  suspicion  whither  that  imperious  wiU  was  to  direct  the 
destinies  of  the  nation :  his  earliest  acts  gave  little  indication  of 
the  latar  developments  of  his  character  and  policy. 

\  HiflLjfirst  step  was  to  complete  the  marriage  with  Katharine  of  1509 
Aragon,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  under  the  papal  dis-^^"^^^ 
peiisati<m,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  her  husband.i  It  is 
not  without  interest  to  note,  in  yiew  of  a  plea  put  forward  against 
the  ^diTCNTce"  in  later  years,  that  the  bride  was  arrayed  for  the 
wedding  as  one  who  was  not  a  widow  but  a  maiden.  Shortly 
afterwards  Empson  and  Dudley,  his  father's  unpopular  agents,  were 
brou^t  to  the  block  after  attainder  on  a  not  very  credible  charge 
of  treason,^  since  the  misdeeds  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  could 
hardly  be  construed  into  capital  offences. 

Now,  however,  events  on  the  Continent  were  to  offer  a  field  for 
Henry's  ambitions,  and  incidentally  to  disillusion,  at  least  in  part, 
his  young  enthusiasms. 

\  The  three  great  Powers — ^France,  Spain,  and  the  Empire — which  The 
had  been  evolved  out  of  the  mediseval  European  system,  were  united  P<wcr«  • 
in  the  desire  of  preventing  Italy  firom  following  th»r  example  and  *^ 

consolidating  into  a  natiom  YfiQice,  as  the  one  Italian  State  strong 
enough  to  have  some  chance  of  combining  the  rest  under  her  leader- 
ship, wasjkhe  object  not  onjy^of  their  jealousy  but  alsqjof  thePope's.  I 
A  few  months  before  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  these  four  com- 
bined in  the  League  of  Cambrai,  for  the  dinnemberment  of  Venice. 
The  allies,  however,  were  not  guided  in  their  actions  by  any  altru- 
istic motives — any  excessive  regard  for  the  interests  of  their  associ- 
ates. The  French  King,  Lewis  XII.,  by  prompt  and  skilful  action, 
made  himself  master  of  the  north  of  Italy  before  the  rest  were 
ready  to  move.  This  was  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  Ferdinand 
or  of  Pope  Julius ;  but  as  yet  Maximilian  had  seen  no  reason  to  be 
displeased.  Ferdinand  would  not  risk  a  quarrel  with  Maximilian, 
whidi  might  have  led  to  that  monarch's  interference  in  Castile  on 
behalf  of  the  boy  Charles — his  grandson  as  well  as  Ferdinand's — 
the  nominal  King  ot  that  portion  of  what  Ferdinand  looked  on  as 
his  own  dominions.  So  the  crafty  <dd  King  bided  his  time,  drop- 
ping a  quiet  lunt  to  young  Henry  in  England  that  a  moment  might 

•,  i.,  p.  44 ;  L.  ^  P„  L,  xaxa. 
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be  approaching  favourable  to  an  English  attack  on  France,  in 
revival  of  the  ancient  claim  to  the  crown,  or  at  any  rate  to  Guienne. 
Henry,  as  yet  unskilled  in  the  tortuous  diplomacy  of  his  father- 
in-law,  was  well  content  to  be  guided  by  his  advice.  Ferdinand 
intrigued  to  unite  Julius  and  Maximilian  against  Franoe,  and  to 
shift  the  burden  of  battle,  when  it  should  come,  off  his  own 
shoulders  on  to  Henry's.  Meantime,  the  outward  professions  to 
France  remained  of  the  most  amicable  character. 

Then  Lewis  made  a  blunder  which  gave  his  enemies  their  open- 
ing. He  called  a  General  Council  at  Pisa  which  was  in  efiect  an 
attack  on  the  spiritual  authority  of  Rome.  By  the  end  of  1510,  Julius 
was  at  open  war  with  the  French  King ;  Ferdinand  was  in  alliance 
with  the  Pope ;  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  Holy  League 
151a  was  formed ;  a  combined  attack  was  concerted;  and  in  June,  1512, 
^^^'ei^tfon  ^^  English  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dorset,  landed 
in  Spain,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  to  be  assisted  by  Ferdinand  in 
the  conquest  of  Guienne. 

Th^  expedition  was  a  melancholy  failure.    The  English  troops 

and  their  commander  were  alike  inexperienced  in  war;  Ferdinand  ^ 

would  not  move  against  Guienne,  urging  with  some  plausibility  that 

the  securing  of  Navarre  was  a  needful  preliminary ;  the  soldiers 

wanted  beer  and  had  to  put  up  with  Spanish  wines ;  finally  they 

insisted  on  returning  to  England,  and  Dorset  had  to  put  the  best 

face  he  could  on  a  very  awkward  situation.    Ofiicially  it  was 

announced  that  the  withdrawal  was  made  with  Ferdinand's  approval. 

So  far,  the  European  anticipations  of  England's  incapacity  had 

been  duly  fulfilled.    A  military  fiasco  had  accompanied  an  innocence 

of  diplomatic  guile  which  looked  promising  to  the  Continental  rulers. 

But  the  promise  was  to  be  disappointed. 

-Rise  of        V  Henry  VIL  had  avoided  war  and  had  been  his  own  foreign 

Wolsey     minister ;  whenhedied,  he  Irft  to  form  his  son's  Council  some  cap- 

/  able  subordinates  like  Fox  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  but  no^^e 

experienced  in  the  responsiUliti^t^of  control.    Among  the  noble 

houses,  The  Howards  wefe"sEOTtly  to~3isplay  at  least  a  fair  share  of 

military  capacity.    But  it  was  to  a  minister*  of  at  best  middle-class 

origin,  a  rising  ecclesiastic  who  had,  however,  hitherto  held  no 

office  of  the  first  rank,  that  England  was  to  owe  a  surprisingly 

rapid  promotion  to  European  equality  with  the  first-class  Powers. 

With  that  skill  in  selecting  invaluable  servants  which  distin- 
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guished  his  entire  career,\Henry  VIII.  by  the  time  he  was  one-and- 
twenty  had  abeady  discovered  in  Thomas  Wolsey  the  man  on  whose    ^ 
native  genius  and  unlimited  power  of  application  he  could  place 
complete  reliance.  ( 

Wolsey  had  been  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  by  the  old 
King;  whose  methods  he  had  gauged  and  whose  policy  he  had 
assimilated,  but  only  as  a  basis  for  far-reaching  developments.  He 
was  brought  into  the  Royal  Council  by  Fox,  partly  no  doubt  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  counteract  the  influence  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others  of  the  nobles  who  were  martially  inclined 
and  imbued  with  a  time-honoured  hostility  to  France.  It  was  no 
long  time  before  he  outshone  his  patron,  who,  however,  had  rightly  n 
judged  his  tendencies.  "^Volsey^  was  joo^friend  to  war,  and  had  no  ^ 
hostility  to  France,  for  the  plain  reason  that  he  preferred  diplo- 
matic to  military  methods,  and  was  quite  as  well  pleased  to  advance 
English  interests  by  alliance  with  France  as  by  alliances  against  her 
if  he  saw  his  way  to  profit  therd>V.\  Ut  is  probable  enough  that  he 
would  have  avoided  the  war  with  France  if  he  had  had  the  power ; 
since  he  had  not,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  making  the  war  itself 
as  successful  as  po88ible.\ 

The  arrangements  for  the  Guienne  expedition  had  not  unnatur- 
ally been  singularly  defective.     Wolsey  devoted  himself  with  untir-    ^ 
ing  zeal  to  the  organisation  of  a  new  expedition  in  the  following 
spring.     Nothing  was  left  to  chance  over  which  it  was  possible  for 
one  man!s  energy  to  exercise  supervision.    The  first  outcome  was  a 
naval  engagement  off  Brest  on  26th  April,  wherein  the  English  1513 
admiral.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  restored  at  least  the  English  reputa-  ^^„^  ^/ 
tion  for  valour,falling — overwhelmed  by  numbers — on  the  deck  of  the  war 
French  flag-ship  which  he  had  boarded  almost  single-handed.    The 
French  fleet  was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  English,  and  the 
attack  on  it  which  he  led  was  a  desperate  enterprise  in  which  his 
ships  were  beaten  off;  but  those  who  had  jeered  at  the  failure  in 
Guienne  were  silenced,  and  Henry  was  enabled  to  land  his  troops 
undisturbed  at  Calais  at  the  end  of  June.     Both  the  King  and 
Wolsey  were  with  the  army,  and  proceeded  to  lay  si^e,  on  1st 
August,  to  Terouenne,  which  was  partially  re-victualled  by  the  bold 
dash  of  a  relief  party  of  horsemen  through  the  besieger^s  lines. 
Here  the  besiegers  were  shortly  joined  by  a  contingent  under 
Maximilian  (who  professed  himself  a  mere  volunteer  under  the 
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English  King).  Hie  advancing  French  army  was  pat  to  complete 
rout  in  the  ^  battle  of  the  Spars  " — ^the  conseqaenoe  of  a  sudden 
panic — and  on  August  32nd  Terouenne  surrendered.  Toumai 
followed  suit  a  month  later. 

In  the  meantime,  events  of  moment  had  been  taking  place  on 
the  Scottish  border. 
Scotland  V  1  James  IV.,  as  we  have  seen,  b^d^by  no  means  been  on  con- 
1499-1513  tinuouslj  good  terms  with  Henry  VII.,  and  had  lent  a  good  deal 
more  than  merely  moral  support  to  the  pretensions  of  Perkin  War- 
fa^.  \  At  the  close  of  the  adventurer's  active  jatreer  in  the  end  of 
14^,\%i]£fttjL!fasjnade  between  England  and  Scotland  which  was 
to  remain  in  force  tiU  a  year  after  the  death  of  either  monarch ;  and 
there  were  further  treaties  when  James  married  Margaret  Tudor  in 
1  1508.1  On  the  other  hand,  James  had  always  maintained  the 
traditional  alliance  with  France,  and  in  1607  had  declined  the 
papal  invitation  to  enter  the  league  then  formed  to  resist  French 
aggression.  Since  the ,  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  had  been  exceedingly  strained.  There 
were  personal  quarrels  about  jewels  retained  in  England  which 
^  James  clcdmed  for  his  wife.  Scottish  sea-captains  had  been  treated 
as  pirates  by  the  English  authorities.  Henry,  having  joined  the 
league  against  France,  wished  to  patch  up  the  quarrel  with  James ; 
James,  incited  by  the  French,  would  not  make  friends  with  the 
active  enemy  of  France ;  the  Frendi  Queen  sent  him  a  message 
bidding  him  sti-ike  a  blow  on  English  ground  as  her  knight.  West,^ 
the  English  ambassador,  gives  a  highly  uncomplimentary  account 
of  James's  bearing  at  this  time,  but  his  evidence  may  be  coloured. 
At  any  rate,  there  can  have  been  little  doubt' in  James's  mind  that 
^  a  successful  war  with  France  would  leave  Heniy  ready  to  make 
himself  extremely  unpleasant  to  Scotland,  even  though  he  might 
not  patently  set  the  treaty  aside;  and  for  himself  there  was  a 
d^ree  of  obligation  to  help  France  when  she  came  to  open  hostili- 
ties with  England ;  while  Henry's  instructions  to  West  are  hardly 
consistent  with  a  diaracter  for  stainless  and  unassailable  honour.' 

At  any  rate,  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  was  that  when  Henry 
sailed  for  Calais,  James  soon  made  up  his  mind,  with  the  support 

1  Brewer,  H*Hf^  VIII,,  p.  99.    L.S'  P.,  i.,  1936,  3128,  3x39,  38x1,  3838, 3882. 
'  Cf,  Lang,  Hist,  Scott  i-t  P-  375 ;  commenting  on  Brewer,  Hmry  VIII,,  pp.  28, 
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15x3  of  most  of  the  nobility,  to  declare  war,  and  sent  Henry  his  defiance 
imades  \ — ^  ^^  ^^  promised  West  to  do  before  opening  hostilities.  On 
England  ^SSnd  August  he  was  in  England  at  the  head  of  a  great  army ;  by 
^  ^^''  the  end  of  the  month,  Norfaam  Castle,  Ford,  and  otiier  strongholds 
were  in  his  hands.^  Thereafter,  he  entrenched  himself  on  Flodden 
Ridge,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  English  army. 

Queen  Katharine  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  been  left  in  chaige  at 
home  when  the  King  with  Wolsey  and  Fox  also  crossed  the  channel. 
^  To  the  Queen's  energy  the  successful  results  were  in  no  small  degree 
due,  as  well  as  to  the  military  skill  and  audacity  of  the  Howards, 
and  to  James's  reckless  disregard  of  strategical  and  tactical  principles. 
Had  the  Scottish  monarch  held  to  his  plans,  his  campaign  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  successful.  His  army  was  large,  and  well 
victualled ;  his  position  on  Flodden  Edge  was  exceedingly  strong ; 
he  had  secured  the  fortresses  which  might  otherwise  have  threatened 
him  on  flank  or  rear.  His  object  was  to  entice  the  English  com- 
mander, Surrey,  away  from  his  base,  and  force  him  to  fight  at  a 
disadvantage,  or  to  see  his  levies  melt  away,  for  lack  of  provisions. 
Surrey,  advancing  from  Alnwick  to  Wooler,  tried  to  inveigle  him 
into  descending  from  the  Ridge  to  the  open  plain,  but  James  was 
not  to  be  tempted. 
"Flodden  Eastward  of  Flodden  the  Till  flows  north  to  join  the  Tweed. 

(Sept)  Surrey  put  the  Till  between  himself  and  the  Scottish  army,  and 
marched  north,  his  movement  metsked  by  hills  on  his  left, 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  Berwick,  or  of  threatening  the 
Scottish  communications.  Arrived  at  Barmoor  Wood,  the  Admiral, 
Thomas  Howard,  Surrey's  son,  proposed  to  march  west,  cross  the 
Till,  and  move  south  again,  threatening  the  rear  of  James's  position. 
The  operation,  involving  a  very  hard  march,  was  carried  out.  The 
main  army  crossed  at  Twizel  Mill,  the  i*earguard  fording  the  stream 
as  high  up  as  Sandyford  ;  the  junction  bemg  effected  behind  Branx- 
ton  Marsh.  The  passage  of  the  troops  might  easily  have  been 
prevented ;  but  James,  very  inefficiently  sei-ved  in  scouting,  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  When  the  approach  of  the  English 
became  known,  he  suddenly  resolved  to  descend  and  give  battle  ^  on 
the  plain,  instead  of  remaining  in  his  almost  impregnable  position. 

1  Cf.  Lang,  Hist,  Scot,  i.,  p.  377. 

*  The  tramtions  concerning  the  King  and  the  old  Earl  of  Angus  on  this  occasion 
have  b^en  very  untenderly  handled  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Hist.  Scot,,  i.,  p.  390. 
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So  on  the  afternoon  of  September  9th  was  fought  the  bloody 
and  decisive  battle  of  Flodden.  Of  the  two  armies^  the  Scottish 
was  probably  the  larger ;  but  the  English  captains  had  their  troops 
better  in  hand  than  the  border  lords  on  the  Scottish  left,  or  the 
highland  chiefs  on  their  right.  After  fierce  fighting,  the  Scottish 
wings  were  broken,  and  the  Scottish  centre  was  completely  en- 
veloped. There,  headed  by  the  King,  fought  the  pick  of  the 
Scottish  chivalry.  The  stand  m€ule  was  magnificent,  the  slau^ter 
appalling.  The  English  victory  this  time  was  one  not  of  the  bow 
— as  so  often  before — ^but  of  the  bill  or  axe  against  the  spears  in 
which  the  northern  nation  trusted.  By  hewing  away  the  spear- 
heads, the  English  disabled  their  opponents ;  yet  they  fought  on, 
till  man  by  man  they  fell  around  tibeir  monarch.  The  King  him-  V 
self,  brave  as  any  man  on  the  field,  was  slain ;  in  the  ring  of  his 
dead  companions  in  arms  were  found  the  bodies  of  thirteen  earls, 
three  bishops,  and  many  valiant  lords.  There  were  few  families  in 
Scotland  which  did  not  contribute  to  that  hecatomb,  whereof  the 
memory  is  enshrined  in  the  national  song  of  lamentation,  ^'The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest  '\ 

\  Fftr  \pjTvy  a  long  3^6^  the  military  power  of  Scotland  was  Effects  of 
broken  on  thel>lack  day'of  Flqddeni  vEism^that  quarter  Henry  ^^^^*" 
was  to  have  no  more  serious  Jears.     Great  and  decisive,  however,  as 
Surre/s^  triumph  was,  the  English  also  had  paid  a  heavy  price, 
and  were  unable  to  follow  up  victory  by  invasion.     But  Scotland 
had  not  only  lost  the  best  and  bravest  of  her  sons ;  the  Song's 
death  left  the  Crown  to  a  babe  not  eighteen  months  old,  and  the 
govenmient  of  the  country  to  the  babe's  mother,  Margaret,  the  sister     ^ 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  to  a  group  of  nobles,  to  whose  personal  feuds 
and  rivalries,  constantly  fomented  by  English  diplomacy,  the  interests 
of  the  Scottish  nation  were  completely  subordinated. 

The  year  1518  had  completely  restored  the  reputation  of  the 
English  arms.  The  sea-fight  ofi^  Brest,  the  successes  at  Terouenne 
and  Toumai,  and,  finally,  the  great  victory  of  Flodden,  proved 
beyond  dispute  that  Englishmen  only  needed  to  be  weU  led  to 
show  themselves  as  indomitable  as  ever  they  had  been  in  the  past. 

^Surrey  was  rewarded  with  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk,  held  by  his  &ther. 
Accordingly,  after  this  he  becomes  "Norfolk,"  and  his  son  Thomas  becomes 
**  Surrey  ".  In  1524  the  son  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom,  and  is  the  '*  Norfolk  "  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  reign,  the  '*  Surrey  "  of  its  last  years  being  his  son  Henry. 
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The  march  of  8th  and  9th  September  immediately  before  Flodden 
was  a  feat  which  not  many  commanders  would  have  cared  to  at- 
tempt, and  few  troops  could  have  carried  out.    And  it  had  become 
evident  that  generalship  was  not,  after  all,  a  lost  art.     It  was  now 
Recovery  time  for  Europe  to  discover  that  England,  habitually  inferior  to 
meSd^    other  nations  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  possessed  in  Wolsey  a 
{     diplomatist  of  the  high^  order.    The  old  King  had  ind^fbe^i 
as  little  susceptible  to  ^e  beguilement  of  fair  promises,  as  shrewd 
in  detecting  his  neighbours'  designs,  little  less  capable  of  concealing 
his  own,  little  less  tenacious  in  pursuing  them;  but  his  designs 
themselves  had  not  the  amplitude  of  Wolse/s,  who  shewed  all 
Henry's  skill  combined  with  a  far  greater  audacity  in  executicm, 
commensurate  with  the  greater  audacity  and  scope  of  his  concep- 
tions. N^olsey  wa8_one  of  those  statesmen,  rare  in  England,  who 
<  for  half  a  generation  aimed,  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  at 
dominating  the  combinations  of  the  European  Powers  without  in- 
Y  volving  the  country  in  any  tremendous  war.; 
15x4.  Before  the  winter  of  1518  Henry  VIII.  returned  to  England, 

hiuSSs  ^^  every  intention  of  following  up  his  successes  in  the  F^rendi 
war  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  campaign,  however,  had  not  been 
at  all  to  the  liking  of  Ferdinand,  who  gained  nothing  by  the 
^  English  victories  in  the  north-west.  These  tended  to  strengthen 
his  grandson  Charles  in  the  Netherlands,  where  Maximilian's  in- 
fluence over  him  was  stronger ;  while  Ferdinand  was  bent  above 
all  things  on  maintaining  his  own  control  over  the  boy,  and  by 
consequence  over  Castile.  So  Ferdinand  set  about  making  his  own 
peace  privily  with  France,  and  trying  to  draw  ofl^  Maximilian  so 
as  to  isolate  Henry.  In  April,  1514,  he  accomplished  his  object, 
and  a  truce  was  declared  between  Ferdinand,  the  Emperor,  and 
France. 

^  In  mid-winter  Henry  had  been  struck  down  by  small-pox ;  he 
recovered  to  find  these  intrigues  in  active  progress,  and  was  highly 
indignant.  His  martial  projects  were,  of  course,  thrown  entirely  oat 
of  gear.  Ferdinand,  however,  had  found  his  match.  The  English 
King,  when  the  dictates  of  his  personal  interests,  translated  into 
terms  of  conscience,  did  not  obscure  the  issues  at  stake,  had  an 
acute  perception  of  political  expediency,  vintrammelled  by  the  tra- 
ditional sentiment  which  biased  the  judgment  of  advisers  of  the 
type  of  Surrey  (now  raised  to  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk).    ItJ!^^ 
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Wolaev  who  swayed   his  counsels,  and  Wolsey  perceived  in  an    v^ 
alliance  with  France    an  effective    alternative  to  the  collapsed 
alliance  agiinst  her. 

No  sooner  had  he  detected  the  intrigues  of  Ferdinand  than  he  Policy  of 
set  his  counterplot  on  foot  through  the  medium  of  the  Due  de]^^^ 
Longueville,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the 
Spurs  and  sent  over  to  England.    The  death  of  the  French  Queen, 
Anne  of  Brittany,  gave  him  a  convenient  opening  as  early  as 
January. 

Throughout  this  century,  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  royal 
betrothals  and  royal  marriages  play  an  immense  part  in  inter- 
national negotiations :  princesses  are  the  shuttlecocks  of  statesmen. 
This  particular  form  of  diplomatic  recreation  now  springs  again 
into  sudden  prominence. 

Henry's  younger  sister  Mary  was  plighted  to  the  young  Charles  The 
of  Castile  and  the  Netherlands,  who  was  to  marry  her  in  the  ensuinir  P'^Qp^ 
summer;  he  being  now  fourteen,  and  she  about  seventeen.    The 
bojr's  two  grandfathers,  now  both  disposed  to  leave  England  de- 
tached and  isolated,  began  finding  excuses  for  deferring  the  match. 
Wolsey  pressed  them,  while  secretly  n^otiating  for  Mar/s  marriage 
with  Lewis  of  France.    Thus  when  his  plans  were  ripe,  and  not 
before,  he  found  himself  able  to  declare  that  the  breach  was  en-» 
tirely  the  &ult  of  the  other  side,  whose  objects  were  firustrated 
by  the  new  alliance,  which  had  not  entered  into  their  reckoning. 
There  was  no  furth^  prospect  of  keeping  France  and  England 
embroiled  while  they  appropriated  the  spoils.    Mary  jf as  married    ^ 
totite  French  King  in  October,  and  Henry  was  certainly  projecting, 
in  conjunction  witH  him,  a^^aggressive  movement  against  his  former 
allies,  on  the  plea  that  his  wife  Katharine  shared  with  her  sister 
the  succession  to  Castile,  when  Ijie  tangible  results  of  the  marriage 
were  nullified  by  the  deatii_on  January  Igt  of  Lewis,  and  the  sue-     ^ 
cessionjto^the^ French  thg^fij)!  his jeousin  Frands  I.,  a  prince  whoi5i5 
was  some  years  younger  than  Henry  himself,  and  quite  as  much^'*"^*^ 
athirst  for  military  glory. 

Again  diplomacy  intrigued  about  the  pers(m  of  Lewis's  widow. 
Charles  Brandon,^  Duke  of  Suffolk,  an  intimate  personal  friend  of 

'  Edmand  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  last  reign,  and  Yorkist  intriguer, 
was  executed,  apparently  without  further  trial,  in  15 13.  The  Dukedom  of  Suffolk 
was  bestowed  on  Brandon  whom  Mr.  Fronde's  imagination  has  somehow  developed 
into  **  the  ablest  soldier  of  the  age,"  but  he  never  did  anything  to  justify  a  high  esti- 
mate  of  his  abilities. 
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H^uys  and  a  8tx>ut  man-at-arms,  who  was  also  personally  devoted  to 
the  IVinoess  Mary,  was  selected  by  Wolsey  as  a  better  negotiator  than 
one  of  the  anti-French  party.     Henry  and  Francis  were  both  keen 
hands  at  a  bargain,  and  tiiere  was  serious  trouble  as  to  Mary's 
dower  and  the  financial  arrangements  connected  with  her  return. 
Francis  gained  his  purposes  by  alarming  Mary  and  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  Sufiblk  to  marry  her  out  of  hand ;  which  he  did, 
secretly.    After  that,  there  could  be  no  more  talk  of  Mary's  dowry 
being  repaid ;  and  Henry  had  to  content  himself  with  making  heavy 
demands  on  Suffolk's  purse.    The  event  is  of  further  significance, 
y  because  Henry  at  present  had  no  offspring,  ^nH  fhA  yo""g  ^'"g  of 
Scotland,  son  of  his  sister  Margaret^  i^"**  hfiir  pi^"«»p»^^»  »^  the 
thron$^;.4vhereas  i/  kis  younger  sister  Mary  should  have  children,  it 
was  certain  that  there  would  be  a  party  to  support  their  claim  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  Scottish  monarch.     In  fact,  ultimately, 
\  Mary's  grandchild  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  actually  put  up  as  a  claim- 
ant to  the  throne.     .  ^ 
Marignano       T^®  |[^?^^&l  effect  however  was,  that  Francis  drew  away  from  the 
(Sept.)      En^ish  allian^  anJ  associated  himself  more  closely  with  Ferdinand  ; 
.  having  Italian  conquests  and  more  particuj^ly  Milan  in  view.     In 
the  summer  he  set  out,  crossed  the  Alps  with  unexpected  success,  and 
in  September  won  the  great  victory  of  Marignano,  routing  the  Swiss 
troops  which  had  hitherto  been  reputed  invincible.     Such  triumph- 
ant progress  however  was  more  than  the  other  monarchs  or  the 
Pope,  Leo  X.,  had  reckoned  for,  and  there  was  a  rapid  and  general 
reaction  in  favour  of  checking  the  French  King^s  career.    The 
inflation  of  the  power  of  France  was  satisfactory  to  no  one  else ; 
but  incidentally  the  effect  was  not  disadvantageous  to  Wolsey,  since 
it  forced  Pope  Leo  into  an  attitude  of  compliance  with  English 
J  demands  in  order  to  secure  English  support,  with  the  result  that 
Wolsey  was  raised  to  the  Cardinalate,  having  recently  been  made 
Archbishop  of  York.    "The  Cardinal  of  York"  is  the  title  by 
which  he  is  named  in  official  references  from  this  time  (Nov.,  1515). 
Here  it  may  be  noted  that  a  daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Mary, 
was  bom  to  the  Ejng  early  in  1516.     Before  this  time,  two  sons  at 
^    least — according  to  some  authorities  no  fewer  than  four — ^had  been 
bom,  but  had  died  either  at  birth  or  shortly  after. 
1516-17  During  the  winter,  Wolsey — having  no  wish  to  plunge  England 

^"^^^P**"  into  war— persua3ed^3^mmUian  (by  means  of  a  very  able  diplo- 
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matic  agent,  Richard  Pace)  to_take_up^  arms  against  Francis  in 
Jtalj.     As  a  rule,  Maximilian  took  sides  with  any  one  whose  gold  he    ' 
expected  to  divert  into  his  own  pocket ;  but  Pace  mani^d  to  keep 
fhe  English  subsidies,  which  were  to  pay  the  Swiss  Mercenaries,  out 
of  the  Emperor's  hands ;  so  the  Emperor  retired  from  the  war  in 
the  spring.      Eaxlj  in  this  year,  too,  Ferdinand  died,  leaving^     ;  *  ' 
Charles  lord  of  all  Spain  as  well  as  of  the  Netherlands.    This  left 
the  young  Eong  to  the  guidance  of  advisers  whose  interests  were 
mainly  Flemish,  and  who  were  consequently  anxious  in  the  first      - 
place  for  the  friendship  of  France.     Hence  in  August  the  treaty 
of  Noyon  was  contracted  between  Francis  and  Charles ;  in  which 
the  Emperor  shortly  afterwards  joined  when  he  found  that  Eng- 
land would  not  provide  him  with  funds  unless  he  earned  them. 
Wolseys  real  strength  lay  in  the  feet  that  neither  Maximilian  / 
nor   Charles   could  afford  any   serious  expenditure   without  his 
financial  support ;  Francis  was  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  as  allies 
they  were  both  broken  reeds,  though  in  active  combination  with 
Wolsey  against  him  they  would  be  dangerous ;  and  as  the  year 
1517  passed,  the  inclination  for  France  and  England  to  revert  to 
amicable  relations  revived ;  becoming  more  marked  in  the  follow-  ^ 
ing  year  when  the  birth  of  a  dauphin  suggested  his  betrothal  to 
the  little  Princess  Mary. 

During  these  two  years,  the  reality  of  Wolse/s  control  of  1518-19 
the  situation  was  further  demonstrated  by  his  management  of^^^J^'" 
the  Pope,  who  refused  him  the  office  of  legate  after  having  re-  y 
luctantly  made  him  Cardinal.    Leo  however,  like  other  Princes, 
was  in  want  of  cash,  and  sent  legates  to  the  European  Courts 
to  raise  funds  under  colour  of  a  crusade :   whereupon  Henry  de- 
clined to  admit  Cardinal  Campeggio  to  England,  on  the  ground 
that  to  receive  a  legate  a  latere  was  against  the  rule  of  the  realm. 
Wolsey  seized  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  if  he  himself,  being 
an  English  prelate,  were  placed  on  the  same  official  footing  as  ^ 
Campeggio,  the  objection  might  be  withdrawn ;  and  Leo  had  to 
agree.  \^ 

In  the  result,  an  alliance  was  concluded  with  France  under    ^ 
which  the  infants  were  betrothed,  Toumai  was  restored  to  France, 
France  was  to  pay  60,000  crowns  and  promise  not  to  interfere  in 
Scottish  affairs  to  the  detriment  of  England,  and  Woissj^jarBS 
enabled  to  pose  as  the  pacificator  of  Europe ;  the  other  Powers  with 
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more  or  less  reluctance  all  finding  themselves  constrained  to  give 
their  adherence  to  the  new  treaty  of  Universal  Peace. 

Thus  whai  the  year  1519  opened^Wokey's  policy  was  triumph- 
ant.  France  was  bound  to  inland ;  the  young  King  of  Spain 
wanted  her  friendship;  Maximilian  was  still  looking  to  her  for 
money;  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  applaud  her  for  having 
^  usurped  his  ofiicial  function  as  peacemaker.  But  in  the  days  when 
war  and  peace  and  the  movements  of  armies  turned  habitually  on 
the  personal  predilections,  quarrels,  and  amours  of  monarchs,  the 
political  atmosphere  was  liable  to  violent  disturbances  without 
warning.  In  January,  1519,  Maximilian  died  suddenly;  and  his 
death  in  fiBu;t  involved  a  complete  rearrangement  of  ideas  as  to  the 
positions  of  the  Powers. 
151Q  Ten  years  before,  when  Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  the 

Charles  V.  Q^iy  young  man  among  the  European  sovereigns.  The  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  France  were  both  more  than  middle-aged :  so  was 
the  King  of  Aragon  who  was  virtually  King  of  Sp>ain  and  the  Sicilies. 
Before  six  years  were  out  there  was  a  youthful  King  of  Prance ;  not 
much  later,  all  Spain  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  boy.  These  three 
Kings  were  now  twenty-eight,  twenty-four,  and  nineteen  respec- 
tively, while  the  succession  to  the  Empire  lay  with  the  Electoral 
-i  Princes.  Charies  was  an  obvious  candidate,  since  the  Habsburgs  had 
actually  retained  the  office  among  themselves  for  three  generations ; 
yet  the  Electors  were  in  no  way  bound  to  maintain  the  tradition. 
In  ability  and  in  character,  one  of  their  number  was  fit  for  the 
purple — ^Prederick  of  Saxony ;  but  Saxony  was  only  one  among  a 
number  of  Grerman  States,  and  Frederick  himself  had  no  mind  to 
undertake  the  office.  Thereupon  ensued  the  somewhat  curious 
^  spectacle  of  the  French  King  entering  the  lists,  he  being  the  one 
Xhg  possible  rival  of  Charles.     Of  all  the  Continental  Princes,  these  two 

Imp^ial  alone  were  powerful  enough  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  Empire : 
^"  yet  either  of  them,  achieving  it,  would  have  his  power  dangerously 
expanded,  and  would  become  a  serious  men€u^  to  the  Pope. 
■^  So^Charles  and  Francis  both  intrigued  and  bribed  the  Electors ; 
the  Pope  tried  to  avoid  helping  either ;  Wolsey  promised  support 
to  both ;  and  the  Electors  themselves  watched  for  opportunities  of 
raising  the  price  of  their  suffrages.  And  presently  Henry  himself 
conceived  the  idea  of  getting  himself  put  forward  as  a  third  can- 
didate, through  whom  a  way  of  escape  might  be  found  for  those 
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who  r^arded  Francis  and  Charles  as  ScyUa  and  Charybdis.  The 
comUnation  however  of  the  Crown  of  England  with  ike  Impexial 
diadCTi  was  no  improvement  in  their  eyes.  Leo  did  not  wish  to 
find  himself  in  Wolsey's  grip.  The  scheme  must  almost  inevitably 
have  been  fraught  with  disaster  both  to  England  and  the  Empire,  v 
Wolsey  of  necessity  made  himself  the  instrument  of  his  master's 
desires ;  but  while  he  selected  as  his  agent  Pace,  the  most  astute 
of  his  subordinates,  Pace's  own  correspondence  is  a  good  deal  con- 
cerned with  hints  that  an  over-zealous  pursuit  of  the  policy  would 
be  a  bartering  of  the  substance  for  the  shadow  of  power,  and  with 
explanations  of  th^  impracticability  of  an  effective  electoral  cam- 
paign. Pace,  in  fact,  went  very  little  beyond  sounding  the  Electors 
and  declaring  the  results  to  be  extremely  unpromising ;  a  state  of 
things  to  which  we  may  infer  that  neither  he  nor  Wolsey  had  any 
objection.  In  the'  end,  the_uifluence  of  England  was  employed  itt,  ^ 
favour  of  Chades,  who  wasv  chosen  Emperor  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mcor.  The  three  sovereigns,  Charles  V.,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VIII., 
dominated  Eiffope  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  come — an  unusually 
long  period  for  three  princes  to  reign  side  by  side. 

It  was  now  Wobey^s  difficult  business  to  keep  both  Francis  and 
Charles  as  suitorsfbr  the  favour  of  England  ;  and,  having  placated 
the  latter  in  the  contest  for  the  Empire,  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  former. 

Fi}Bfficgrwas  at  this  time  ready  to  meet  Wolsey  more  than  half  1520 
way.  He  was  particularly  desirous  of  holding  a  formal  ^i^terview^^^^* 
a^  a  personal  interchange  of  courtesies  with  the  King  of  England ; 
and  to  this  end  he  actually  appointed  Henry's  jninister  his  own 
P^^^ipptf^^^ryi  ^  pnaifinn  without  precedent  or  parallel  for  an 
Engiii^  sub]^.  Wolsey  prepared  to  make  the  meeting  an  occasion 
for  such  a  display  of  magnificence  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  At 
the  same  time  he  emphasised  the  independent  position  of  England 
by  arranging  for  a  separate  preliminary  interview  between  Henry 
and  the  Emperor,  and  making  it  clear  that  herein  it  was  not  the 
Emperor  who  was  doing  the  King  a  favour,  but  the  contrary.  If 
Charles  wished  to  meet  Henry,  he  must  come  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose. Meantime  both  monarchs  sought  to  obtain  the  great  minister's 
goodwill  by  promises  of  support  when  the  Papacy  should  become  i 
vacant — promises  which  Wolsey  would  not  permit  to  influence  his 
plans ;  whether  because  he  rated  them  at  their  true  value,  or  because 
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he  had  no  great  anxietj  to  barter  the  position  he  had  already 

secured  for  one  which,  however  magnificent,  however  dominant  in 

theory,  might  convey  actual  power  of  a  much  less  substantial  kind. 

Rival  Hie  French  alliwce,  it  must  be  observed,  was  never  popular  in 

poUcits  •^Engiund     Tradition  was  against  it ;  the  nobles  of  the  old  fiunilies 

were  against  it ;  the  Queen  was  also  naturally  against  it  and  very 

anxious  for  close  and  friendly  relations  with  Spain.     A  degree  of 

Y   antagonism  was  thus  generated  between  Katharine  and  the  Cardinal, 

who  held  resolutely  to  his  policy  of  maintaining  the  balance  and 

never  so  committing  himself  to  one  party  as  to  preclude  a  rapprocht' 

ment  with  the  other. 

lllQ{eji[^  jmudi  intriguing  on  the  part  of  Francis  to  bring  on 
the  meeting  of  the  Kings  before  Charles  could  visit  Epgl^^d  Tlie 
state  of  the  French  Queen's  health  on  one  side  and  of  the  English 
Queen's  wardrobe  on  the  other  figured  largely  as  conclusive  reasons 
for  haste  or  delay.  Wolsey  however  gained  the  day.  The  ^meeting 
was  fixed  to  take  place  early  in  June  between  Guisnes  and  Aixires. 
In  the  last  week  of  May  (15^X  Charles  came  to  England,  remaining 
three  days ;  a  week  later,  Henry  sailed  for  Calais. 
Field  of  It  mi^ht  almost  be  said  that  the  entire  courts  of  England  and 

S^C^ld'**  France,  nobles  and  kni^ts  and  ladies,  met  on  the  famous  "  field  of 
^  the  Cloih  of  Gk)ld  ".  Jousts  and  feastings  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Wolsey  understood  how  to  impress  the  popular  imagination ;  and 
he  had  a  magnificent  scorn  or  a  cynical  contempt  for  the  enmities 
and  jealousies  aroused,  of  which  he  himself,  as  responsible  for  ah 
the  arrangements,  became  the  centre.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  any  great  goodwill  between  the  two  nations  was  bom  of  all 
the  display  of  amity ;  nor  were  there  any  very  marked  diplomatic 
results.  If  it  was  Wolsey^s  particular  object  to  evolve  a  triple 
league,  he  was  disappointed.  The  two  Kings  met  and  parted,  Henry 
^  proceeding  to  a  fresh  conference  with  his  nephew  of  Spain,  from 
whidi  Francis,  in  his  turn,  was  excluded.  Neither  Charles  nor 
Francis  knew  in  the  end  which  of  them  stood  in  the  more  favourable 
position  with  England ;  but  the  little  Princess  Mary,  betrothed  to 
the  Dauphin,  was  half-pledged  to  Charles  himself;  while  Charles 
was  still  formally  betrothed  to  the  French  Princess  Charlotte,  and 
was  inclining  to  substitute  for  both  the  well-dowered  Infanta 
Isabella^  of  Portugal.      Among  all  the  surprising  matrimonial 

'  ^  Otherwise  called  Elizabeth.    The  names  are  interchangeablie. 
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complications  of  this  half-century,  one  particular  feature  appears  to 
be  tolerably  constant — ^that  when  Charles  was  not  actually  married, 
he  was  rarely  without  at  least  one  iianc^  actual,  and  another 
prospective.  \ 

At  any  rate,  the  total  result  in  1620  was  that  Henry  was  in 
separate  alliance  with  Francis  on  one  side  and  with  Charles  on  the    ^ 
other ;  alliances  which  neither  could  afford  to  break,  but  on  which 
neither  couldrelg^. 

The  main  interest  of  Wolse/s  career,  from  the  national  point  of  ^yol8ey'8 
view,  attaches  to  his  conduct  of  foreign  policy :  and  in  the  confusion  **°^ 
of  alliances  and  counter-alliances  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognise 
the  objects  of  that  policy  or  its  fundamental  consistency.    The  aim 
always  in  view  was  to  prevent_aD^^LEflgCT  or  combination  rf^KtSpers      ^ 
from  dominating  Europe;  to  substitute  diplomacy  for, the  actual      ^ 
arbmyment  of  armsTto  secure Jbr  jSgland  recognition.AaLtheJxue        i 
arbitefwithout  involving  her  in  war.    The  three  first-class  Powers 
of  the  earlier ^SiaTwei'e  reduced  to  two  by  the  combination  under 
one  head,  Charles  V.,  of  Spain  and  the  Empire,  with  France  as  the 
sole  Continental  rival. 

Butjb^^  Wolse/s  own  pgUgy^wasJhe  traditional  one  of  ** 
ho8tilit^"^]]BKtnce,  popular  m  the  country,  supporteJ^by  the 
nobility,  and  offering  attractions  to  an  ambitious  and  martial- 
minded  monarch  who  was  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age :  whose  Queen  ^ 
moreover  was  by  birth  and  sympathy  a  strong  partisan  of  Spain. 
Hence  the  Cardinal  was  liable  to  be  forced  out  of  his  mediatorial 
position  into  one  of  hostility  to  France. 

Ou  the  other  hand^  Francis  and  Charles  each  desired  to  Charles 
strengthen  his  own  position  atThe  expemejrfthe  other.  Eachp^Jj^^^g 
therefore  desired  an  alliance  with  England  close  enoughjo  secure 
her  aid  in  an  aggressivejiogramme.  'But  while  Charles  required 
active  assistance  Imd  subsidies,  sieeking  to  throw  on  England  the 
real  burden  of  accomplishing  his  designs,  Francis  was  compara- 
tively satisfied  with  English  neutrality.  Again,  while  an  aggressive 
alliance  with  Charles  offered  some  uncertain  prospects  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  French  territory,  circumstances  were  once  more  tending 
to  enable  Francis  to  utilise  the  ancient  Scottish  alliance  as  a  means 
of  holding  England  in  check. 

Since  the  decisive  battle  of  Flodden,  Scotlandhadjiotjoa^ 
marked  degree  influenced   Wolseys  European^Hiplomacy^     Tthe  ^^^S-ao 


<. 
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blow  dealt  to  her  had  been  too  serious :  and  the  nobles,  always 
turbulent,  had  never  been  more  so  than  during  the  years  which 
followed  the  great  defeat.  Queen  Margaret,  sister  of  the  English 
King^  a  woman  of  only  five  and  twenty  when  James  was  killed, 
made  haste  to  marry  the  young  Earl  of  Angus  within  a  year  of  the 
event.  The  Douglases  had  frequently  headed  the  Anglicising 
factions  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  wh^-eas  the  country  at  large 
constantly  favoured  the  traditional  alliance  with  France  and  hos- 
tility to  the  Southron.  At  present,  the  Douglases  of  whom  Angus 
was  the  chief  headed  one  faction:  the  Hamiltons,  whose  chief 
was  Arran,  headed  the  other.  The  marriage  put  an  end  to  the 
arrangement  under  which  Margaret  had  been  Regent ;  there  was 
intriguing  and  fitting  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
infant  King ;  the  Duke  of  Albany,^  of  the  royal  house,  who  had 
been  bred  in  France,  was  sent  for,  in  the  hope  that  as  R^ent  he 
would  compose  discords.  In  the  summer  of  1516  he  arrived.  In  the 
meantime,  Dacre,  in  charge  of  the  English  border,  had  been  foment- 
ing quarrels'  and  suborning  outlaws  to  raid  and  devastate  in  the 
border  counties,  and  plotting  unsuccessfully  to  have  James  carried 
off  into  England  to  the  tender  care  of  his  uncle.  Albany,  for  his 
part,  demanded  the  custody  of  the  child,  which  was  refused  by 
Margaret;  who  however  was  forced  to  surrender  with  a  show  of 
firiendliness.  But  she  herself  very  shortly  took  refuge  in  England. 
n1  In  1517  Albany  withdrew  to  France  with  a  view  to  resuscitating 
the  French  alliance ;  the  rivals  Arran  and  Angus  were  again  the 
two  most  powerful  of  the  nobles ;  Margaret  returned  to  Scotland, 
but  quarrelled  with  her  husband.  In  15^  Albany  was  still  in 
France  which  he  probably  found  more  cheerful  than  his  own 
country.  Angus  got  the  better  of  Arran,  who  fled  to  France. 
There  however  Francis  was  still  aiming  at  close  alliance  with 
England ;  and  under  such  a  combination  of  favourable  conditions 
the  truce  between  England  and  Scotland,  entered  upon  in  1514 
and  now  about  to  terminate,  was  extended  for  a  couple  of  years. 
But  Margaret  herself  being  now  hostile  to  Angus,  there  was  every 
prospect  that,  should  Albany  return  to  Scotland,  Wolsey  would 
have  to  reckon  seriously  with  the  anti -English  party  there  as  a 
factor  in  his  diplomatic  relations  with  France. 

^Albany's  father  had  been  brother  of  James  III.;   their  sister  was  Arran's 
mother. 

'Lang,  Hist,  of  Scotland^  i.,  395.    L.  &»  P.,  ii.,  779,  795. 


^^ 
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The  clodng  months  of  1620  and  the  openmg  months  of  1521  xsao-ax 
witnessed  events  of  importance  at  the  time — and  one  at  least  which  ^^^^ 
had  very  far-reaching  consequences.  The  Emperor's  wide  do- 
minions were  disturbed  by  a  local  outbreak  in  Grermany,  a  revolt  in 
Spain,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Navarre  to  recover  that  territory.  The  Diet  of  the  Empire  met  at 
Worms,  and  Martin  Luther  was  cited  before  it;  with  the  result 
that  the  Empire  was  practically  divided  into  two  camps,  Charles 
ranging  himself  on  the  papal  side.  As  Henry  VIII.  was  so  far  a 
loyal  son  of  the  Church,  wielding  an  anti-Lutheran  pen  in  theo- 
logical controversy,  while  the  French  King's  reverence  for  the 
papacy  was  under  suspicion,  the  present  tendency  of  this  event 
was  favourable  to  the  union  of  Charles  and  Henry  with  the  Pope 
against  Francis.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  very  little  question 
that  the  troubles  in  the  Emperor's  dominions  were  fostered  by 
Francis,  who  was  preparing  for  an  Italian  expedition.  Had  Charles 
and  Wolsey  trusted  each  other,  their  alliance  would  certainly  have 
been  drawn  closer;  but  Wolsey  was  not  the  man  to  take  up 
Charles's  cause  without  securing  an  adequate  return,  while  Charles 
wished  to  involve  England  on  the  strength  of  promises  which  he 
expected  subsequently  to  find  no  necessity  f<^  carrjring  out. 
Charles  found  his  justification  in  the  unexpected  success  of  his 
arms  in  Navarre,  in  Spain,  and  in  Grermany.  Good  fortune  re- 
lieved him  from  the  more  pressing  need  of  English  aid,  and  thus 
the  prospect  of  a  close  and  active  alliance  faded. 

»jn  the  Jate  spring  of  1521  there  occurred  in  England  a  domestic  1521 
episode  which  must  have  impressed  both  Charles  and  Frauds  with^^^°^" 
the  power  wielded  in  England  by  Henry ;  the  first  notable  instance 
among  iHe'numerous  executions  marking  the  reign  for  which 
treason  was  the  pretext.^    TheJDuke^f  BucKngham  stood  at  the  vx^^-I^ 
head  of  the  nobility ;  accepted  as  representing  the^Eiouse  of  Lan- 
caster, next  in  order  to  the  Tudors.^    The  Duke  no  doubt  had  a 
sufficiently  strong  dislike  to  Wolsey,  and  had  used  very  incautious 
language  about  him,  and  the  Cardinal  was  popularly  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  downfall,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
was  actually  the  case.'    Buckingham  had  consulted  soothsayers,  and 

^  Unless  we  except  that  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  15 13. 

'The  Stafiords  of  Buckingham  on  one  side  descended,  like  Heniy,  from  the 
Beaufbrts.  They  were  also  the  representatives  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  III.    See  Front,  and  p.  9,  note. 
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was  reputed  to  have  used  compromisiDg  expressions  about  tyrants 
and  the  succession.  At  any  rate,  he  suddenly  found  Umself 
arrested  for  high  treason.  The  King  had  made  preliminary  in* 
quiry  on  his  own  account — not  in  the  presence  of  Wolsey — and 
had  made  up  his  own  mind  that  Buckingham  was  to  die.  The 
peers  were  summoned  to  try  him  on  May  10th,  under  the  presidency 
of  Norfolk.  The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  against  the  Duke  were 
read ;  there  was  no  cross-examination ;  he  denied  the  charges,  but 
was  not  allowed  counsel.  The  decision  was  of  course  a  foregone 
^  conclusion.  One  by  one  the  peers  pronounced  him  guilty ;  he  was 
condenmed  to  death,  and  executed.  No  one  was  found  to  challenge 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  though  on  a  review  of  the  evidence  it 
is  ahnost  incredible  that  any  human  being  could  have  honestly 
endorsed  it.  The  world  at  large  however  knew  nothing  about  the 
evidence,  and  merely  accepted  the  judgment  as  final  and  indis- 
putable. By  a  single  rutiiless  act,  Henry  had  practically  estab- 
lished his  own  right  to  judge  cases  of  treason  on  the  hypothesis 
not  that  guilt  had  to  be  demonstrated  but  that  the  accused  must 
prove  his  own  loyalty  pr  suffer  the  extreme  penalty.  For  the 
Eong  to  entertain  an  accusation  was  tantamount  to  condemnation. 
Even  to  plead  on  behalf  of  such  a  one  was  dangerous :  to  maintain 
his  innocence  would  have  been  a  short  way  to  the  block. 
Wolsey's  l^y  the  cstecution  of  Buckingham,  Henry  vindicated  his  own 
^*P^^™**^y  authority  in  England  while  popular  opinion  laid  the  responsibility 
iH  on  the  Cardinal's  machinations.  In  the  meantime,  an  impetus  was 
given  to  the  anti-French  policy  of  Charles  by  \he  death  of  his 
Burgundian  minister  Chi^vres.  As  the  summer  advanced,  ihe 
prospect  of  keeping  the  peace  between  the  rival  monarchs  grew 
fainter.  The  parties  however  agreed  to  hold  a  conference  at 
Calais,  at  whidi  Wolsey  should  act  as  mediator.  But  matters 
looked  as  if  England  would  be  forced  to  take  a  side  in  a  European 
war ;  and  if  she  did  so  the  balance  of  advantage  to  her  lay  on  the 
side  of  the  Emperor. 

In  August  the  conference  met.  Ostensibly  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining from  Charles  himself  more  concessions  to  France  than  his 
envoys  would  allow,  the  C€urdinal  visited  him  at  Bruges;  where 
however  he  was  really  engaged  in  coming  to  comparatively 
satisfactory  terms  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  Charles  should 
receive  English  assistance.     These  included  the  deferring  of  actual 
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participation  in  hostilities^  and  indemnification  for  the  inevitable 
loss  of  the  Toumai  purchase-mcmey,  of  which  France  had  paid 
oolj  a  part.  Wolsey  returned  to  Calais  with  a  secret  treaty,  and 
the  conference  continued,  the  Cardinal  still  making  every  effort  to 
avert  war ;  but  towards  the  end  of  November  it  became  clear  that 
his  endeavours  must  be  fruitless,  and  the  conference  was  broken  up. 
He  was  followed  to  England  by  the  news  of  Imperial  successes  botii 
in  Italy  and  in  Picardy — which  went  far  to  justify  Charles  in  his 
refusal  to  postpone  hostilities  tar  his  own  part.  Henry,  whose  own 
predilections  were  in  favour  of  war,  was  very  well  pleased  with  the 
result,  and  rewarded  his  minister  by  presenting  him  to  the  vacant 
and  lucrative  office  of  Abbot  of  St.  Albans.  Such  were  the  con- 
veniences of  being  served  by  an  ecclesiastic. 

The  year  closed  with  an  event  of  importance.  Leo  X.  died  un- 1522 
expectedly  and  there  was  an  election  to  the  papacy.  There  is  no  EiecUon 
doubt  that  Wolsey  desired  the  papal  crown ;  and  both  Frands  and 
Charles  in  courting  his  favour  had  held  out  as  a  bait  the  influence 
they  were  prepared  to  promise  on  his  behalf.  But  he  had  not 
allowed  these  offers  to  influence  his  actions.  Charles  now  gave  him 
fair  words,  but  evidently  intended  his  real  support  to  be  given 
to  some  candidate  whom  he  expected  to  be  more  pliant.    The  ^^ 

man  he  would  have  chosen  was  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards       ./^ 
Clement  VII. :  \mi  Italian  party  spirit  among  the  Cardinals  ran  too     ^^^ 
high  for  this  to  prove  practicable,  and  A^ian_yi.  who  had  been    ^f 
tutor  to  Charles  was  the  new  Pope.    Wolsey  can  hardly  have  been 
disappointed,  and  never  gave  undue  weight  to  the  Emperor's  pro- 
mises :  but  the  event  was  not  calculated  to  increase  his  confidence 


or  his  goodwill.  The  present  fact  however  of  the  alliance  between 
the  Emperor  and  England,  with  the  corollary  that  England  must 
before  long  be  at  war  with  France,  remained  uncdtered. 

By  the  end  of  May  the  war  could  no  longer  be  postponed,  and  War  with 
was  duly  declared.  It  was  still  some  months  before  Surrey  took  '^^ 
the  field  in  France  at  the  head  of  the  English  forces — conducting 
his  campaign  on  the  general  principles  of  Anglo-Scottish  border 
warfare — ^ravaging,  burning,  and  rousing  the  hatred  of  the  country 
population,  but  striking  no  blow.  If  Henry  seriously  contemplated 
the  idea  of  reviving  old  claims  to  the  French  crown,  he  could  have 
adopted  no  worse  policy.  Charles  of  course  gave  no  practical  assist- 
ance, and  the  allies  each  blamed  the  other  for  the  futility  of  the 
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Scotland  operations.  Albany  on  the  otiier  hand  had  been  back  in  Scotland 
for  some  months ;  and  in  opposition  to  Angus — in  conjunction  there* 
fore  wiili  Margaret — ^threatened  an  invasion  as  soon  as  the  Fr^ich 
expedition  started.  The  ingenious  Lord  Dacre  however  by  sheer 
bluff — iliere  is  no  other  word — succeeded  in  procuring  an  armistice 
when  the  English  border  was  all  but  defenceless.  After  this  exhibi- 
tion, Albany  found  it  as  well  to  retire  to  France ;  while  Wolsey  used 
the  occurrence  to  urge  upon  Charles  that  Scotland  required  too 
much  attention  to  allow  French  expeditions  to  be  practicable. 
1523  Willi  1528  events  took  a  turn  more  fitvourable  to  Charles, 

of  the^^  "^^  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Constable  of  France,  turned  against  the 
King,  on  the  ground  of  insults  more  or  less  fancied,  and  of  a  genuine 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  inheritance  by  l^;al  process.  The 
idea  was  revived  in  Henrys  mind  that  in  alliance  with  some  of  the 
French  nobility  he  might  make  himself  King  of  France  as  Henry  V. 
had  done;  so  Wolsey  had  to  develop  an  active  policy  against 
France.  His  hand  being  thus  forced,  the  Cardinal  devoted  his 
energies  to  making  the  combination  against  ihe  French  King  really 
serious,  coercing  Venice  into  the  coalition.  The  military  opera- 
tions however  were  not  in  train  till  \he  autumn;  Suffolk,  whose 
military  skill  was  extremely  limited,  commanded  the  English  expedi- 
tion, and  marched  into  the  interior  instead  of  falling  on  Boulogne 
as  Wolsey  had  advised;  Bourbon  did  nothing  useful;  Charles's 
y  troops  gave  their  attention  to  Fontarabia  instead  of  to  a  combined 
operation.  From  the  English  point  of  view  tiie  whole  campaign 
was  a  complete  fiasco.  Wolsey  had  been  set  to  carry  out  a  policrf 
of  which  he  disapproved,  with  instruments  of  whose  incompetence 
he  was  fully  conscious ;  and  the  results  were  probably  neiilier  better 
nor  worse  than  what  he  and  the  cooler  onlookers  like  Sir  Thomas 
More  expected.  The  one  thing  that  W(^y  could  do,  he  had 
done :  he  had  placed  Surrey  on  ilie  Northern  border  to  deal  with 
the  inevitable  return  to  Scotland  of  Albany  with  threats  of  invasion. 
Surrey  was  successful :  Albany  having  advanced  into  England  was 
obliged  to  fall  back,  and  the  border  country  was  subjected  to  the 
usual  process  of  raiding  and  harrying. 
Election  ^  Once  again,  the  closing  months  of  the  year  witnessed  a  papal 
Clement  election ;  antt  for  the  second  time  Wolsey  w^^isappginted.  The 
VII.  reign  of  Adrian  closed  in  September.  It  had  been  brief^  well 
intentioned,  and  honest :   but  ineffective.    The  Pope's  efforts  at 
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reform  had  been  met  by  the  solid  vis  inertice  of  the  ecclesiastical 
world.  His  succeMor,  iiie  Medid,  Clement  VIL,  was  destined  to 
play  a  much  more  important  part  in  history,  and,  buftted  by  forces 
which  he  could  not  control,  to  become  tiie  instrument  whereby 
England  was  severed  firom  Rome.  In^this  dection  Charles  played 
the  same  part  as_before.  He  promised  Wolsey  his  suppcni,  wrote 
letters  to  Rome  which  were  delayed  till  too  late,  and  actually  ex- 
pended his  influence  on  behalf  of  Medici.  Again,  thou^  Wols^s 
anxiety  to  achieve  the  papacy  has  probably  been  much  exaggerated, 
he  would  have  been  more  than  human  if  he  had  not  inwardly 
resented  the  Emperor's  behaviour.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  connexion 
with  this  election  that  Wolsey  actually  proposed  the  employment 
of  armed  coercion  to  secure  a  convenient  choice — a  rather  gross 
method  of  condemning  the  thecHry  that  the  Conclave  reached  its 
decision  by  Divine  guidance. 

The  year  had  but  six  weeks  more  to  run  when  Clement  was  152^ 
finally  elected.  In  1524  the  belligerents  were  all  desirous  of  ^i^ding^l^'' 
the  war,  but  none  was  wilUng  to  make  concessions  to  hasten  that 
end.  The  allies  had  good  reason  to  suspect  each  oth^  of  trying  to 
make  separate  teniM  with  Francis ;  eadi  hoped  to  extract  conces- 
sions from  the  French  King  as  the  price  of  defection.  Wolsey  in 
£sct  was  neith^  able  nor  willing  to  carry  on  active  hostilities. 
England  had  gone  into  the  war  with  a  light  heart;  but  when 
Parliament  was  called  upon  in  the  summer  of  15S8  to  vote  the- 
necessary  funds,  the  light-heartedness  was  modified,  and  the  funds 
were  voted  with  actreme  reluctance,  under  something  very  near  ^ 
akin  to  compulsion ;  and  the  collecting  of  the  taxes  aroused  angry 
complaint — the  blame  being  as  usual  laid  on  the  Cardinal.  He 
was  well  aware  that  any  increase  in  the  burden  would  be  a  danger- 
ous matter  to  propose,  and  very  dcmgerous  indeed  to  try  and  carry 
through ;  yet  without  more  funds  an  active  campaign  was  impossible. 
jHgBdBwre,  as  concerned  the  Continent,  Wolsey  on  the  one  hand 
sought  to  induce  Charles  to  assent  to  a  fresh  conference  where  Eng- 
land should  mediate  as  to  the  claims  and  counter-claims  of  Charles 
and  Francis ;  and  on  the  other  made  ^mvate  overtures  to  Fraocis. 

!Ti-^-acntlA.nd,   th*^    ga'!"*^    gf  injyignp   wa«    Airfivplj^  carried   On,  Intrigues 
Albany  retired  permanently  to  France  soon  after  the  failure  of  his  *^j|j^„^ 
invasion.     While  he  was  in  Scotland,  Margaret  had  sided  with  him ; 
now  she  began  to  fall  in  with  the  English  policy,  and  was  eager  for 
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>  the  "erection**  of  her  son — ^that  is  for  his  recognition  as  actual 
King  £ough  he  was  barely  twelve  years  old.  Throughout  the 
summer,  schemes  were  on  foot  for  a  peace  conference  ~the  real 
object  being  the  kidniqpping  of  Beton,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
coadjutor  of  Albany,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  the  most  resolute 
opponent  of  the  Anglicising  party  and  policy.  Wolsey  is  quite 
explicit  on  this  point  in  a  letter  to  Dacre,  though  Surrey,  who  had 
just  succeeded  to  tiie  Dukedom  of  Norfolk  by  the  death  of  the 
victor  of  Flodden,  never  grasped  this  peculiar  method  of  diplomacy. 
Beton  declined  to  be  trapped;  still,  the  "erection"  was  carried 
through.^  By  dint  of  brib^,  many  of  the  anti-English  party  had 
now  changed  sides  along  with  Maigaret,  with  the  curious  result 
that  Angus,  who  was  bound  to  be  in  opposition  to  his  wife,  allied 
himself  to  Beton.  Next  year,  however,  the  French  or  anti-English 
party  in  Scotland  suffered  a  serious  blow  when  the  French  Sjng 
was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  at  tiie  battle  of  Pavia. 
X525  Meantime,  Wolsey  had  found  Francis  not  too  ready  to  accept  his 

^^  overtures,  and  had  therefore  set  about  making  a  show  of  pursuing 
a  more  actively  antagonistic  policy  in  conjunction  with  Bourbon. 
The  Cardinal  however,  whose  object  was  to  make  Francis  think  it 
necessary  to  conciliate  him — ^not  to  be  forced  into  expeditions  and 
armaments — intentionally  made  his  conditions  to  Bourbon  such  as 
the  Constable  would  not  agree  to ;  while  obtaining  the  desired  result 
of  moving  Frauds  to  enter  seriously  on  n^otiaticms.  He  even  felt 
that  matters  were  progressing  favourably  enough  to  j  ustify  a  ^  diplo- 
matic episode" — the  interception  of  the  Imperial  ambassador's  dis- 
patches, his  virtual  imprisonment,  and  the  lodging  of  a  protest 
against  his  conduct  with  the  Emperor.  But  the^bftttle  of  Pavia 
wrecked  Wolsey's  schemes^  as  well  as  those  of  his  adversaries  in 
^  Sogfland.  For  the  disaster  to  Francis  wakened  sinew  in  Henry's 
breast  the  belief  that  the  French  crown  was  still  attainable :  and 
the  minister  found  himself  forced  to  seek  means  to  provide  war- 
funds,  while  he  was  alive  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  persuading 
Parliament  to  grant  them. 

For  Wolsey  to  protest  would  have  been  vain.     He  did  not  in 
any  way  dominate  Henry,  who  was  ready  enou^  to  follow  his 

1 L.  S»  P.,  vol.  iv.,  part  i.,  549.    C/.  Lang,  Hist  Scot,,  pp.  405,  406.    Beton 
was  to  have  a  safe-conduct,  and  the  kidnapping  was  to  be  done  by  Angus,  at  the 


time  in  England,  quite  as  a  private  personal  matter.    Angus  had  come  to  England 
from  France,  whither  he  had  been  removed  by  Albany. 
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advice  or  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  own  policy  so  long  as  it  fell  in 
with  the  royal  views.  But  if  the  King  chose  to  lay  down  a  different 
policy,  the  Cardinal  had  to  carry  it  out  as  best  he  could — or  else  to 
retire  in  disfavour.  And  he  could  not  afford  to  retire  in  disfsivour, 
since,  if  the  royal  countenance  were  once  withdrawn,  the  malignity 
of  his  many  enemies  would  be  given  rein,  and  his  utter  ruin  would 
be  inevitable.  Therrfore,  while  watching  for  any  opportunity  to 
convert  the  King  from  his  martial  designs,  he  made  a  desperate 
eff[>rt  to  fill  the  exchequer. 

Two  years  before,  whm  Parliament  had  been  called,  it  had  been 
induced  to  vote  the  money  a»ked_for.    But  (according  to  Hall) 
the  Speaker,  Sir  Thomas  More,  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  resist 
Wolsey^s  high-handed  methods,  to  insist  on  pariiamentary  privileges, 
and  to  refuse  to  debate  the  matter  in  the  Cardinal's  presence,  though 
he  actually  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  grant.    To  repeat 
the  demand  now  would  be  to  risk  rebellion ;  at  the^  best^^o^mrt    S^ 
an  inevitable  refusal    T^^^^^gfgii^WnlftPjr  jyv^r*^^  ^^  ^niriAt^t  prft-_. 
cedents^  and  demanded  an  "  Ap^J^blft  T^oAn/*  on  the  grpund  t^At^hc 
the  King  was  going  tft  If^  Viia  f^rmuMi^  stnA  n\r\9^^  jtherefore  go  Amicable 
fittii^ly  equipped.    The  loan  was  to  amount  to  about  one-sixth  of 
a  manTprdpi^y.    Very  soon  however  it  became  clear  that  this 
was  more  than  the  country  would  endure.    Wolsey  revoked  the    »^ 
demand  and  called  Jor  a  J^ Benevolence".    London  replied  that 
faenevol^o^  were  iU^il,  by  reason  of  the  statute  of  Richard  III. 
Wokey  protested  against  appealing  to  the  laws  of  a  tyrant ;  but 
the  Londoners  remariced  that  the  fitct  of  Kichard  having  been  a 
tyrant  did  not  annul  the  excellence  of  good  laws  when  he  made 
them.    In  Norwich  the  aggrieved  populace  assembled  in  force,  and 
presented  their  case  aUegorically,  but  ccmvincingly,  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  sent  to  deal  with  than.    The  CardinaPs  attempt 
tq^aise  money  was  a  failure.    The  JOng  gasped  the  sibiatioiTand     • 
remitted  thejlemwd,  taking  all  J^e  credit  jfpr  his  clemency^  while 
hjg^mm^tojmd  the  odiuDf>  frnJi^prDpoflal.     For  the  ftret  time> 
Wokey  had  £gdled  to  cany  his  master's  wishes  through,  for  the 
-  mIffiggjwiAn  jjhuitT  jtfip  ^^^  apf  liTm  wftfi  an  Impossible  one,    llie    \       ) 
soimdness  of  his  own  antagonism  to  the  French  war  was  conclusively 
demonstrated,  since  without  the  funds  war  could  not  be  waged :  but 
the  cost  of  the  demonstration  was  \he  increase  of  his  unpopularity, 
and  an  aj^redable  diminution  of  Hairy'^s  favour.     He  did  what 
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he  could  to  mollify  the  King  by  presenting  him  widi  his  palace 
of  Hampton  Court — a  present  graciously  accepted. 
A  diplo-  Now,  however,  a  rapprockemeiU  with  France  was  again  possible. 

°^^c  C3iarles  and  Woksey  returned  to  the  attitude  of  mutually  desiring 
strugge  j^^^j^jj^  ^  mudi  as  to  prove  their  complete  accord,  their  own 
anxiety  to  fulfil  all  obligations,  provided  only  that  the  other  would 
reasonably  recognise  his  own  obligations  in  return.  Each  wanted 
to  extract  what  he  could  from  Francis  without  r^ard  to  his  ally : 
each  wanted  an  excuse  for  evading  his  contract  with  that  ally — the 
Emperor  because  he  now  perceived  the  more  immediate  pecuniary 
profit  of  the  Portuguese  marriage.  In  the  diplomatic  contest  Wolsey 
had  \he  advantage,  that  Charles,  in  spite  of  Pavia,  could  not  bring 
the  necessary  pressure  to  bear  on  his  captive,  if  the  support  of 
England  was  felt  to  be  withdrawn.  He  had  something  to  lose  by 
an  open  breach :  Wolsey  had  not — provided  the  responsibility  for 
the  breach  could  plausibly  be  laid  on  Charles.  Moreover,  althou^ 
the  French  King  was  the  Emperor's  prisoner,  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  much  less  bitterly  opposed  to  the  English  demand  for 
money  than  to  the  Imperial  demand  for  territory,  llius  by  the 
yend  of  the  year  Wolsey  achieved  his  end — a  treaty  with  France^ 
involving  the  payment  of  jwp  miUipn  crowns  to^igland,  and  in- 
cluding Scotland  jn  its  terms.  Charles  being  isolated  made  his 
i5a6-27  own  peace  with  his  prisoner  in  the  following  February  (1526) ;  but 
Success  of  Francis,  before  signing,  declared  that  his  promises  were  extorted 
and  not  binding,  and  after  his  release  repudiated  their  validity. 
The  Cardinal  in  fact  had  extricated  England  fix>m  a  vei'y  awkward 
V^  situation,  recovered  her  position  as  arbiter,  and  once  more  made 
the  rival  European  monarchs  feel  that  they  could  neither  of  them 
afford  to  have  her  definitely  ranged  as  an  enemy.  As  the  year  ad- 
vanced, the  tendency  for  the  French  alliance  to  draw  closer,  and 
for  the  Imperial  alliance  to  dissolve  became  more  marked.  Charles, 
in  hb  desire  to  dominate  Italy,  allowed  a  Spanish  force  to  enter 
Rome  and  terrorise  the  Pope — ^though  he  disavowed  their  actions. 
In  15S7,  while  he  was  continuing  this  policy,  and  preparing  for  the 
sack  of  Rome  and  the  seizure  of  the  Pope's  person  in  May,  Wolsey 
was  carrying  through  a  new  French  alliance,  by  which  Orleans 
(afterwards  Henry  II.)  was  betrothed  to  tiie  Princess  Mary,  and 
France  not  only  bound  herself  to  make  heavy  pajrments  but  also  sur- 
rendered Boulogne  and  Aidres.    It  seemed  as  though  the  isolation  of 
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Charles  was  about  to  be  completed,  his  opponents  becoming  the 
champions  of  the  papacy — while  his  own  antagonism  to  the  Pope  had 
been  emphasised  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  anti- 
Lutheran  decrees,  and  the  temporary  recognition  of  each  State's  right 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  Reformer's  doctrines  in  its  own  territories. 

Bntjn  15^7  Rpnry  \\i^  developed_a  single  purpose;  he  had  set  A  1527 
his  mind  on  one  object  to  tte  achievement  whereof  every  political"*^      ^ 
consideration  was  to  be  subordinated.     The  state-craft  of  the  great 
minister  was  dominated  by  and  subjected  to  the  king-craft  of  a 
master  who  never  brooked  opposition  to  his  will ;  and  Wolsey, 
fidling  to  carry  out  that  will,  was  hurled  without  remorse  from  his 
high  estate.    The  Cardinal's  fall,  the  breach  with  Rome,  ihe  definix^ 
of  the  shape  which  the  Reformation  was  to  take  in  England,  were 
all  the  outcome  of  Henr/s  resolve  to  be  released  firom  the  wife  to  h 
whom  he  had  been  wedded  for  eightegi  years.     Hitherto  we  have 
made  only  incidental  allusion  to  the  Reformation ;  it  is  now  time  to 
examine  the  development  of  that  movement,  down  to  the  moment 
when  Henry  took  into  his  own  hands  the  conduct  of  it  within 
his  own  realms. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

HBNBY  Vin  (u),  1609-82— BIRTH  OP  THE  REFORMATION 

The  Refer- T^  OWN  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the  popularly  accepted 
gj^^"  LJ  accounts  of  the  Reformation  in  England  treated  it  as  a 
spontaneous  outburst  of  the  deep  religious  spirit  pervading  the 
mass  of  the  people;  a  passionate  repudiation  of  the  errors  of 
Rome,  bom  of  the  secret  study  of  the  Bible  in  defiance  of  persecu- 
tion, and  of  repulsion  from  the  iniquities  of  the  monastic  system. 
Then  there  arose  a  picturesque  historian,  who  recognised  in  Henry 
VIII.  and  Thomas  <>omwell  the  men  who  created  tiie  Reformation ; 
and  having  once  imagined  them  as  tiie  captains  of  a  great  and 
righteous  cause,  succeeded  in  interpreting  sJl  their  actions  on  the 
basis  of  postulating  tiieir  single-eyed  devotion  to  reform  as  their 
ever-dominant  motive.  A  view  so  diflBcult  to  reconcile  wiili  some 
otiier  stereotyped  impressions  has  invited  criticism ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  now  to  be  told  that  the  changes  efiected  by  the  Reforma- 
tion were  small,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Church  was  robbed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  monasteries. 
^?  H°*_  As-ft^  matter  of  fact  the  change  which  took  place  was  very  great 
and  very  far-reaching  for  ilie  nation,  though  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  deviations  from  Roman  doctrine  imposed  by  it  on  the  clergy  of 
the  Anglican  Communion.  But  tiie  movement  was  one  in  which 
many  factors  wgre  at^wOTk.  Moralists,  theologians,  and  politicians, 
all  had  ilieir  share  in  it ;  some  who  were  prominent  promoters  of  it 
in  one  phase  were  its  no  less  active  antagonists  in  another;  and 
not  infrequently  were  guided  by  purely  personal  ambitions  and 
interests  throu^out.  In  its  ewence  however  the  Reformation 
was  a  revolt  against  conventions  wEich  had  lost  the  justification  of 
the  conditions  that  had  brought  them  into  being,  and  had  become 
fetters  upon  intellectual  and  spiritual  prepress  instead  of  aids  to  its 
advancement.    Each  group  of  reformers  was  ready  enough  to  im- 
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pose  on  the  world  a  new  set  of  oonvaaticms  of  its  own  manufiuH^ure, 
but  no  group  succeeded  in  dominating  the  aggregate  of  groups ; 
and  thus  in  the^long  run  toleration  became  the  only  working 
policy,  though  its  practice  was  by  no  means  what  the  Reformers 
had  set  before  themselves.  After  long  years,  religious  liberty  was 
the  outcome  o^  their  work ;  but  few  indeed  were  the  martyrs  whose 
blood  was  consciously  shed  in  that  great  cause.  The  men  who  died 
rather  than  submit  their  own  conyictions  to  the  dictation  of  others 
were  for  the  most  part  ready,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  those  who  would  not  accept  their  own  dictation. 

The  prevailing  conditicms  of  the  Church  at  the  dawn  of  th^  Rdigioas 
Reformation  were  exceedingly  corrupt,  with  the  corruption  of^*®*^"^ 
worn  out  institutions ;  but  they  app^u^  to  be  part  of  iiie  neces- 
sary order  of  things.  Hitherto,  occasional  heretics  had  arisen,  but 
(supel^3aily  at  least)  they  had  been  suppressed  without  serious 
difficulty.  The  State,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  had  entered  upon 
conflicts  with  the  priesthood ;  secular  monarchs  had  even  challei^ed 
the  authority  of  ibe  Pope ;  but  such  quarrels  had  ended  in  com- 
promises formal  or  practical.  Moral  reforming  movements  like 
that  of  St.  Francis  had  arisen  within  the  Church  herself;  ibey  had 
not  been  antagonistic  to  her,  and  they  had  thriven  and  decayed 
without  producing  revolutionary  results.  Clerical  abuses  had  been 
fin*  centuries  the  objects  of  satire,  but  the  satirists  rarely  had  aliy 
inclination  for  the  rdle  of  revolutionaries  or  martyrs.  The  recent 
revival  of  learning  had  developed  a  scepticism  which  was  however 
habitually  accompanied  by  a  decent  profession  of  orthodoxy.  That 
there  was  prevalent  unrest  had  long  been  obvious ;  that  there  was 
litk  of  disturbing  developments  was  not  unrecognised;  but  that 
these  things  were  the  prelude  to  a  vast  revolution  had  been  realised 
neither  by  Churchmen,  Statesmen,  nor  literati. 

It  did  not  appear,  then,  that  the  revolt  of  Wiclif  in  England 
and  of  Huss  in  Europe  was  about  to  be  renewed :  though  they  had 
in  fact  prepared  the  soil  to  receive  the  new  seed.  Lollardry  had 
been  driven  beneath  the  surface.  Still,  so  far  at  least  as  it  repre- 
sented anti-clericalism  rather  than  a  theological  system,  its  secret 
disciples  were  accorded  a  considerable  measure  of  popular  sympathy ; 
though  it  numbered  few  professors  among  the  cultivated  classes,  it 
had  semi-adherents  even  among  the  wealthier  burgesses  of  London ; 
it  was  active  enough  to  cause  some  alarm  to  Convocation,  and 
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to  excite  reactionary  biahope.     But  it  was  not  in  this  quarter 
The  primarilj  that  any  notable  movement  seemed  likely  to  arise.    The 

^^^'  demand  for  Rrformation  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century 
was  formulated  by  scholars  who  were  not  heretics — Dean  Colet  of 
St«  PauPs ;  Thomas  More ;  the  cosmopolitan  Erasmus,  who  was  but 
a  bird  of  passage  in  this  country,  yet  one  who  was  warmly  and 
generously  welcomed. 

To  men  of  this  sdiool,  a  schism  in  the  Church  never  presented 
itself  as  a  desirable  end.  Luther  had  not  yet  burned  Pope  Leo's 
Bull  when  Colet  died;  Lutheranism  changed  More  into  a  re- 
actionary, as,  centuries  later,  the  French  Revolution  changed 
Edmund  Burke;  Erasmus  would  not  range  himself  beside  the 
stormy  controversialists  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  To  the 
scholars,  the  Roman  system  was  not  irreconcilable  with  truth ;  its 
defects  were  accidents,  excreecences,  curable  by  the  application  of 
common*sense  and  moral  seriousness.  In  the  eyes  of  Luther  and 
Zwingli,  the  corruption  of  Rome  was  vital,  organic,  incurable. 
Ecclesiastical  Auiliority  was  the  comer-stone  of  the  Roman  system : 
Colet  and  More  never  attacked  it ;  Luther  attacked  it  because  it 
maintained  opinions  which  he  held  to  be  fundamentally  fitlse ;  but 
in  England  it  is  possible  to  doubt  whether  the  attitude  of  More 
and  Colet  would  ever  have  been  officially  discarded,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  political  and  personal  considerations  which  led  Henry  and 
Cromwell  to  trample  ecclesiastical  authority  under  foot.  Never- 
theless, by  their  attacks  on  ecclesiastical  abuses,  Colet  and  More 
l^ped  intelligent  people  to  perceive  that  the  abuses  were  intoler- 
able, and  to  acquiesce  even  in  the  extreme  remedy  of  schism  rather 
than  continue  to  endure  the  burden. 
Ecdesias-  It  js^not  disputable  that  the  existing  corruption  was  so  serious 
^^  ,.  that  some  kind  of  Reformation  was  absolutely  necessary.  Where 
Bstion  the  head  is  corrupt,  there  cannot  be  much  general  health.  If  the 
spiritual  head  of  Christendom  were  unworthy  of  his  office  \he 
ecclesiastical  body  was  certain  to  suffer ;  nor  could  much  spirituality 
be  looked  for  therein,  if  it  habitually  acquiesced  in  the  election  of 
Popes  in  whom  spirituality  was  the  last  quality  recognisable.  The 
climax  was  peibi^s  reached  when  a  Borgia — Alexander  VI. — was 
raised  to  the  papal  tiirone ;  a  man  who  revelled  in  the  practice  of 
eveiy  imaginable  vice,  and  shrank  from  no  conceivable  crime.  The 
mere  fact  that  such  an  election  was  possible  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
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titter  absence  of  religioi]»  feeling  in  the  ruling  ranks  of  the  clergy  : 
ncHT  was  its  presence  compatible  with  the  appointment  either  of  his 
free  living  and  warlike  successor  Julius  II.  or  of  Leo  X.  who  fol- 
lowed—a  person  of  no  little  culture,  a  patron  of  art  and  of  letters, 
whose  moiuls  were  not  exceptionally  lax  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  average  Italian  noble,  but  in  all  essentials  a  pagan.  Willi  few 
exceptions,  the  princes  of  the  Church  owed  their  position  to  their 
connexion,  by  birth  or  otherwise,  with  great  families ;  not  a  few 
of  them  were  territorial  lords  of  considerable  dominions,  for  whom 
it  was  a  she^  necessity  to  be  politicians  fiist,  whether  they  Irere 
adiolars,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  mere  pleasure-seekers  afterwards. 
Italians  completely  dominated  tiie  college  of  cardinals,  looking  upon 
the  control  of  the  Church  as  a  national  prerogative.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  shared  in  due  d^ee  by 
bishops  and  abbots.  The  fact  that  until  recent  years  learning  had 
been  practically  a  clerical  monopoly  necessarily  made  the  clergy  the 
fittest  instruments  for  carrying  on  much  State  business,  thereby 
withdrawing  many  of  the  better  men  from  the  service  of  religion 
to  the  service  of  politics.  In  brief,  the  whole  system  tended  to 
entangle  the  able  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  tempta- 
tions not  so  much  of  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil  as  of  the  World. 

Further,  th^  monastic  system  had  utterly  fallen  away  from  its  Monastic 
pristine  ideab.  It  had  served  a  great  purpose.  Bom  as  it  was^^""^**^ 
when  the  world  was  just  emerging  from  paganism,  and  the  Roman 
civilisation  was  being  engulfed  in  the  flood  of  barbarian  invasion, 
the  men  and  women  who  withdrew  from  the  desperate  turmoil 
without  to  the  sheltering  walls  of  the  monastery  or  the  convent, 
invested  with  a  sacro-sanct  character  which  was  at  least  in  part 
respected,  found  therein  the  opportunity  for  prayer,  meditation 
and  study  which  was  denied  them  elsewhere.  They  could  maintain 
a  standard  of  piety,  and  keep  a  rudimentary  education  from  alto- 
gether djdng  out.  For  centuries  they  were  the  only  source  of  alms 
and  succour  to  which  the  afflicted  and  needy  could  turn ;  and  so 
long  as  tiie  rules  of  the  Orders  were  observed  in  the  spirit  and  in 
the  letter,  they  were  a  genuine  help  towards  a  life  of  self-Klevotion, 
of  self-abn^ation  whereof  the  ultimate  motive  was  not  always  a 
subtle  form  of  self-seeking.  But  as  time  passed,  the  monasteries 
became  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  pious  benefactors.  Their 
inhabitants,  in  spite  of  ascetic  r^ulations,  found  that  life  was  none 
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80  hard — at  least  in  comparison  with  that  of  serfdom  or  villeinage ; 
luxuries  were  not  less  available  than  to  the  laity.  The  privil^^ea 
of  the  sacred  office  gave  increasing  oppcnrtunities  for  vicious  indul- 
gence when  once  corruption  had  entered  a  Religious  house.  Pro- 
motion became  the  prize  of  intrigue  instead  of  the  recognition  of 
piety;  till  it  came  to  be  no  scandal  when  a  political  .priest  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  presentation  to  tl^  rule  of  a  wealthy 
abbey,  with  which  he  was  connected  only  as  the  chief  redpi^it 
of  its  revenues,  as  when  Wolsey  had  St.  Albans  bestowed  on  him 
in  return  for  his  diplomatic  labpurs.  Apart  from  the  diatribes  of 
zealots  and  the  evidence  of  interested  informers,  apart  also  from 
I  the  inclination  to  generalise  from  well  authenticated  but  extreme 

/  examples,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  religious 

enthusiasm,  the  system  was  peculiarly  liable  to  grave  degoneration ; 
and  it  was  long  since  there  had  been  any  active  spiritual  revival 
to  counteract  that  tendency. 
The  To  tiiese  general  considerations  we  have  also  to  add  the  direct 

P'^'^  positive  evidence  in  connexion  with  Cardinal  Morton's  visitations 
of  the  Monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  It  was  neither 
shown  nor  attempted  to  be  shown,  that  the  Religious  houses  en  Hoc 
were  hotbeds  of  vice.  But  it  was  shown  beyond  question  that 
even  among  the  great  Abbeys  tiiere  were  to  be  found  appalling 
examples  of  corruption  and  profligacy,  where  the  heads  were  the 
worst  offenders  and  the  rank  and  file  imitated  their  superiors;  and 
that  small  houses  were  not  infrequeqjbly  conducted  in  the  most 
scandalous  mann^ — for  the  simple  reason  that,  when  once  cQrrup- 
tion  had  found  an  entry,  there  was  no  supervising  external  authority 
sufficiently  interested  to  intervene  vigorously. 

Mutatis  muiandiSy  what  was  true  of  the  Monasteries  was  also  true 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders.  The  class  of  men  who  had  no  desire  to 
dig,  and  no  shame  about  b^ging,  found  the  friar^s  robe  a  useful 
adjunct  to  the  latter  occupation.  Long  after  enthusiasm  had  ceased 
to  draw  any  large  numbers  into  the  ranks  of  the  friars,  they  were 
increased  and  multiplied  by  crowds  of  ignorant  and  idle  rogues, 
who  were  subjected  to  no  adequate  control. 
Corrup-  But  the  corruption  of  the  clerical  body  fostered  also  the  de- 

doetri^  generation  of  popular  religious  conceptions.  The  actual  teaching 
of  the  clergy  was  a  grotesque  distortion  of  the  doctrines  they  pro- 
fessed to  expound.    The  intelligible  doctrine  of  absoluticm  following 
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on  rq)entaiice  and  confesnon,  and  accompanied  by  penano^  ^^ 

transformed  into  that  of  absolution  pnidiasable  by  cash.  Rereroice 
for  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  had  been  d^;raded  by  their 
spurious  multiplication.  The  belief  that  such  relics  were  endowed 
with  miraculous  properties  had  been  utilised  to  convert  them  into 
fetishes,  and  pamp^ed  by  fraudulent  conjuring  tricks.  Hie  due 
performance  of  ceremonial  observances  was  treated  as  of  far  more 
vital  importance  than  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues.  The 
images  of  the  Saints  had  virtually  come  to  be  r^arded  not  as 
symbols,  but  as  idols  possessed  of  various  d^iees  of  power,  the 
assistance  of  one  and  the  same  saint  proving  more  or  less  e£Scacious 
according  to  the  shrine  favoured  by  his  suppliant. 

These  facts  are  not  disputable.    They  were  fully  recogiiised  by  Evidence 
Reformers  of  the  type  of  Colet  and  More,  who  would  have  had  th^  ^a^^^ 
Church  reform  henelf  by  reverting  to  the  primitive  and  orthodox  (15x2-18) 
expression  of  the  doctrines  of  which  these  deformities  were  a  corrupt 
latter-day  misrepresentation,  and  to  the  ideals  of  life  and  conduct 
which  had  beai  overlaid  by  ceremonial  observances.    The  primitive 
doctrines  they  accepted  without  question;  as  regarded  the  cere- 
monial observances,  they  objected  to  them  not  in  themsdves  but 
only  so  far  as  they  obscured  in  practice  the  much  higher  value  of 
moral  ideals.     In  the  view  of  such  men  the  remedy  for  heresies  lay 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy :  would  they  but  bring  their  lives  into 
some  conformity  with  primitive  ideals,  surrendering  the  pursuit  of 
place,  profit,  or  pleasure  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles, 
here^  would  pensii  of  inanition. 

When  Colet  was  preaching  at  St.  PauFs,  when  More  was 
ima^ning  the  Utopia^  when  Erasmus  was  preparing  his  Praise  of 
Fotty  and  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  name  of  Luther 
was  still  unknown.  Their  aim  was  the  active  propagation  of  reform ; 
not  to  exercise  thereon  a  restraining  influence,  wluch  at  that  time 
would  have  seemed  superfluous.  The  only  reason  they  could  have 
had  for  understating  the  existing  corruption  would  have  been  fear 
of  the  authorities,  a  fear  from  which  both  Colet  and  More  always 
showed  themselves  conspicuously  free.  Colet's  most  vigorous  exhor- 
tations were  addressed  to  prelates  and  persons  in  high  places ;  More 
never  throughout  his  career  hesitated  to  oppose  Chancellors,  or  even 
Tud<nr  Kings,  when  a  principle  was  involved.  We  are  therefore 
aititled  to  assume  that  they  neither  over-coloured  nor  deliberately 
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Later  toned  down  the  prevalent  conditions.  A  decade  later,  when  fanati* 
evidence  ^^  |^  brok^i  loose,  the  anathemas  huried  at  the  clergy  by  irre- 
sponsible pamphleteers,  or  zedots  who  were  sheltered  in  the  Lutheran 
States  of  G^many,  were  of  a  much  more  sweeping  character. 
Later,  again,  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  f<»r  the  suppression 
of  monasteries  formed  an  appalbng  indictment.  Later  still,  when 
the  Protestant  party  won  the  upper  hand  affc^  a  season  of  relent- 
less and  embittering  persecution,  the  pictures  they  painted  of  the 
past  were  lurid  in  the  extreme.  But  the  evidence  of  such  witnesses 
could  not  be  other  than  passionately  biassed,  just  as  the  evidence 
of  persecuted  monks  and  nuns  must  have  been  biassed  on  the  other 
side :  whereas  the  evidence  of  Colet,  of  More  in  his  earlier  days, 
and,  with  certain  reservations,  of  Erasmus,  is  that  of  honest  and 
high-minded  men  of  great  intellectual  capacity,  speaking  without 
prejudice  of  conditions  with  which  they  were  in  direct  contact. 
Their  assertions,  and  the  fair  inferences  from  their  assertions,  are 
a  safe  basis  from  which  we  can  ascertain  both  the  gravity  and  the 
limits  of  the  corrupticm  which  existed  in  England. 
Dean  <yohn  Colet  was  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  four  or 

Colet  fiyg  years  before  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  being  transferred  thither 
from  Oxford,  where  he  had  won  l^gh  repute,  not  merely  for  char- 
acter and  learning,  but  as  the  initiator  of  a  new  and  rational 
method  of  Scriptural  study  in  place  of  the  old  scholasticism.  At 
St.  Paul's  the  Dean  proved  himself  a  great  preacher,  exercising  also 
in  [private  life  a  powerful  influence  on  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  alike  from  the  splendour  of  his  intellect  and  the  laige-hearted 
purity  of  his  character.  His  outspoken  sermons  were  by  no  means 
to  the  liking  of  his  bishop ;  but  some  of  the  leading  prelates,  not- 
ably Warham  of  Canterbury  and  Fox  of  Winchester,  were  well 
disposed  to  the  new  sdiool  of  learning  and  exposition  and  to  higher 
moral  standards,  as  Cardinal  Morton  had  been.  When  the  young 
King  ascended  the  throne  in  1509,  his  accession  was  hailed  by  all 
men  of  the  new  school  as  heralding  the  reign  of  intellectual  liberiy 
and  enlightenment. 
Colet'8  Accordingly,  when  Convocation  was  summoned   in   151S  to 

•crown,  discuss  the  suppression  of  heresy,  in  consequence  of  some  stray 
reappearances  of  Lollardry,  the  prevalence  of  a  wider  spirit  was 
shown  by  the  selection  of  Colet  to  preach  the  opening  sermon,  and 
by  the  subsequent  ignominious  failure  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
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hate  the  Dean  panished  as  a  hereidc.  It  is  to  the  sermon  preached  ^ 
on  thk  occasion  that  we  must  turn  to  see  how  Colet  viewed  the 
situation.  It  was  a  direct  indictment  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
clergy  from  Wolsey  down;  a  summons  to  them  to  amend  their 
ways,  to  set  a  higher  example  to  their  flock ;  an  appeal  to  them  to 
fix  their  eyes  on  apostolic  ideals,  and  so  to  remove  the  real  incite- 
ment whidi  tum^  men's  minds  to  heretical  speculation.  While 
the  positive  arguments  of  the  preacher  are  evidence  not  only  of  the 
purity  of  his  own  aims  and  his  courage  in  supporting  them,  their 
reception  diows  that  the  substantial  justice  of  the  indictment  was 
recognised  by  the  audience  at  whom  it  was  personally  directed, 
however  little  disposed  they  might  be  to  act  individually  on  his  \ 
^peal.  On  the  other  hand  however,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  ' 
charges  brought  are  almost  exclusively  of  w^ldliness.  laxity^  in- 
discipline,  imh^mi^my  in  pastoi-ff  fi^H  in  m^pifttAp  of  the  (xospeLof 
Christ — ^thou^  these  charges  were  pressed  home  relentlessly ;  not 
at  all  of  that  rampant  immorality  and  vice  of  which  the  clergy  were 
so  freely  accused  in  later  years.  From  what  Colet  did  not  say,  we 
may  fiurly  infer  a  reasonable  average  of  respectability  among  them. 

If,  in  the  Encomium  Mariae  or  Praise  of  Folfy,  which  Erasmus  Erasmns 
wrote  at  about  the  same  period  (1511),  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
Church  were  lashed  with  a  mockery  still  more  unsparing,  we  have 
to  note,  first,  that  the  great  scholar  drew  his  picture  less  from  Eng- 
land than  from  the  Continent ;  next,  that  it  had  no  injurious  efiect 
on  his  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  at  Cambridge. 
The  patronage  extended  to  him  by  the  Primate,  and  by  Fisher  of 
Rochester,  the  most  orthodox  and  saintly  of  the  English  bishops,  is 
a  8u£Bcient  proof  that  the  authorities  were  not  bigoted  enemies  of 
all  reform;  a  proof  borne  out  by  the  enthusiastic  welcome  ex- 
tended to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  1516,  by  Fox  of 
Winchester  amongst  others. 

From  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  we  derive  precisely  the  The 
same  impressimi.  In  1516,  wh^i  the  work  was  published,  Luther  ^^ 
had  not  yet  defied  the  Pope ;  the  .German  Peasants'  War  had  not 
yet  broken  out,  nor  the  spread  of  new  ideas  been  associated  with 
Anarchism  under  the  name  of  Anabaptism.  Persecution,  which 
fifteai  years  later  More  advocated  and  practised  as  the  unavoidable 
remedy  for  the  ^nread  of  doctrines  which  he  had  come  to  regard  as 
actively  pernicious,  was  alien  to  lus  instincts ;  in  his  ideal  Common- 
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wealth,  men  mi^t  expoand  whatever  they  honestly  held,  proyided 
they  did  not  deny  God  and  the  Future  life.     More's  nature  was 
tolerant  and  charitable.    But  his  own  convictions  were  thoroughly 
orthodox;  he  had  at  one  time  a  strong  disposition  to  aiter  the 
priesthood  himself;  he  held  the  priestly  o£Boe  in  high  reverence. 
Yet  his  restriction  of  the  number  of  priests  in  Utopia  shows  his 
vivid  consciousness  of  the  evil  wrought  by  their  unrestricted  multi- 
plication in  England;  and  in  the  descripticm  of  English  social 
conditions  in  the  introductory  portion  of  his  work,  he  refers  in 
emphatic  terms  to  the  large  proportion  of  ^sturdy  vagabonds" 
among  them.    His  whole  tone  in  the  section  of  his  book  devoted 
to  religious  matters  im[dies  that  he  is  pointing  a  contrast  between 
his  ideal  order  of  things  and  that  familiar  to  his  readers,  wherein 
non-essentials  are  so  emphasised  that  ess^itials  are  practically  for- 
gotten.   Yet  More,  like  Colet,  makes  no  sweeping  attack  on  the 
morality  (in  the  narrower  popular  sense  of  the  term)  prevalait 
among  the  clerical  body. 
Ezagger-        The  wholesale  condemnation  of  later  days  has  been  largely  due 
^^.        to  the  acceptance  without  qualification  of  denunciations  poured 
forth  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  in  days  when  men  did  not  mince 
words  and  were  not  given  to  the  careful  weighing  of  evidence. 
Typical  of  sudi  works  is  the  SuppUcacyon  for  the  Beggers  pro- 
duced by  one  Simon  Fish  in  1527,  which  has  been  seriously  treated 
as  a  sober  indictment.    The  Clergy,  fix>m  Bishops  to  ^  Somners ''  are 
a  ^rauinous  cruell  and  insatiabill  generadon''  .  .  .  ^counterfeit 
holy  and  ydell  beggars  and  vacabundes''  •  .  .  ^^that  corrupt  the 
hole  generation  of  mankind,"  committing  ^  rapes  murdres  and 
treasons".    They  are  a  **gredy  sort  of  sturdy  idell  holy  theues" 
habitually  guilty  of  every  conceivable  form  of  vice  and  profligacy. 
The  pamphlet  teSms  with  arithmetical  absurdities.    It  is  simply 
inconceivable  that  the  growth  within  the  realm  of  such  an  organisa- 
tion as  is  here  depicted  would  have  been  permitted;  or  that,  if 
there,  it  would  not  have  been  sternly  repressed  by  Henry  VII. ;  or 
that  if  it  had  survived  the  first  Tudor,  the  second  would  have 
sufiered  it  to  flourish  unregarded  for  eighteen  years  of  his  reign. 
The  exaggeration  is  so  flagrant  that  we  can  hardly  infer  from  it 
even  a  substratum  of  truth.    Such  diatribes  as  this  must  be  referred 
to,  not  as  being  valid  evidences  against  the  accused,  but  as  proving 
the  passion  of  the  controversy,  and  the  hesitation  necessary  before 
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aooepthig  conclusions  traceable  to  the  wild  and  whirling  words  of 
audi  controversialists. 

In  another  respect  however  there  was  a  serious  demand  for 
reform ;  namely  the  legal  and  judicial  privileges  which  the  ecclesi- 
astical body  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  which  had  Clerical 
gradually  become  the  source  of  serious  abuses.    The  administration  P"^^^^®^* 
of  certain  lM:anches  of  the  Gvil  Law  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
Clerics,  who  were  chaiged  with  converting  their  functions  into  an  ela- 
borate machinery  for  extorting  fees ;  and  on  the  Criminal  side,  what 
was  known  as  Ben^t  of  Clergy,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  Sanctuary,  had 
become  not  merely  anomalous  but  an  actual  encouragement  to 
crime.    Any  criminal  or  accused  person  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
Sanctuary  was  safe  from  the  secular  arm ;  and  any  one  who  could 
produce  evidence,  even  of  the  flimsiest  character,  that  he  was  a  cleric 
could  claim  to  be  tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  instead  of  the  secular 
courts.    Originally  these  privileges  had  been  of  very  great  service  in 
the  wild  days  when  judicial  treatment  was  at  least  more  readily  ob- 
tainable from  the  Clergy,  when  trial  by  ordeal  was  common,  and  the 
merciless  punishments  of  the  ordinary  law  gave  place  to  the  milder 
but  not  ineffective  penalties  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline.    Even  the 
legal  fictions  by  which  evildoers  were  allowed  to  daim  Benefit  of 
Clergy  as  Clerics  had  their  justification.    But  when  even  murderers 
could  escape  with  a  moderate  penance  as  Clerics,  because  they  could 
read,  the  general  public  were  hardly  the  better.    A  b^inning  of 
refcHin  in  this  direction  had  been  made  when  Henry  VII.  obtained  Tentative 
a  Bull  diminishing  the  rights  of  Sanctuary  in  cases  of  treason :  and'^^''"^^ 
again  in  1511  when  the  rights  both  of  Sanctuaiy  and  Benefit  of 
Clergy  were  withdrawn  from  murderers.    It  was  noteworthy  how- 
ever tiiat  there  was  a  protest  against  even  this  made  by  the  Clergy 
in  1615 ;  when  one  Dr.  Standish,  for  justifying  the  measure,  was 
attacked  by  the  ffishops  in  Convocation.    Warham  and  Fox  both 
supported  the  old  privileges.    The  temporal  lords  on  a  commission 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  matter  sided  with  Standish,  and  de- 
daied  that  the  Bishops  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  praemunire. 
Wobey  tried  to  persuade  the  King  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
Pope,  but  the  E3iig  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Crown  in  uncom- 
promising terms.    Tlie  Bishops  had  to  submit  to  a  sharp  rebuke, 
and  Standish  was  made  a  Dean  not  long  after.    The  episode  was  a 
jnemonition  ci  future  events. 
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The  Eda-        It  does  not  appear  that  the  writings  or  the  {Hvachiz^  of  tbe 
M^^^  ^scholars  had  any  marked  efkct  on  the  oondoet  of  the  clergj,  or 
aroused  any  general  reforming  zeal.    But  in  one  direction,  that  o£ 
education,  they  exercised  a  very  material  influence  on  the  intel* 
lectual  attitude  of  the  younger  generation.    Dean  Colet  k  knowD 
to-day  to  many  even  ot  those  who  take  little  interest  in  his  thnea, 
as  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School,  where  he  endeavoured  to  make 
the  teaching  of  the  young  a  real  training  instead  of  a  drill  in 
pedagogic  fonnulsB.    And  as  he  set  the  example  which  was  by  de- 
grees followed  in  other  grammar  schools,  so  the  example  he  had 
already  set  at  Oxford  was  followed  both  there  and  at  Cambridge 
by  his  disciples.    To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  was  due  the 
practical  application  of  the  new  knowledge  of  Greek  to  the  studj 
of  the  New  Testament,  resulting  primarily  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Pauline  Episties  as  organic  structures ;  as  connected  treatises,  instead 
of  collected  texts  according  to  the  custom  of  the  schoolmen ;  who, 
dragging  phrases  from  their  context,  expanded,  interpreted  and 
harmonised  them  with  other  (Jirases  for  fresh  expansion  and  int^v 
pi*etation ;  neglecting  the  apostoKc  argument  to  illustrate  their  own 
theses  or  those  of  the  mediaeval  doctors.     Fox,  of  Winchester, 
when  he  founded  Corpus  Christi  CoII^;e,  departed  from  the  custom 
of  associating  it  with  a  Monastery,  putting  into  it  men  of  the  new 
school.     Wolsey  himself  had  evidently  been  influenced  by  the  new 
methods,  for  bis  active  connexion  with  Oxford  had  not  ceased  when 
Colet  was  thore;  and  when  in  later  years  he  founded  Cardinal 
College,  afterwards  Christ  Churdi,  the  men  he  appointed  to  it  were 
chosen  from  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Colet  and  Erasmus.    To 
this  higher  ideal  of  University  education,  perhaps  the  strongest 
impulse  was  given  by  Erasmira  himself,  during  the  brief  time  about 
151S  when  he  was  Professor  of  Grreek  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
proved  himself  the  most  brilliant  exponent  of  the  principles  which 
in  part  at  least  he  had  imbibed  from  the  Dean.    Cranmer,  his  great 
rival  Gardiner,  and  many  others  among  the  protagonists  in  the 
coming  religious  struggle,  received  their  training  under  the  new 
conditions — conditions  very  markedly  affected  by  that  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
issued  by  Erasmus  from  Basle  in  1516  after  he  had  left  England : 
a  work  in  which  the  Greek  text  appeared  side  by  side  with  a  new 
Latin  translation,  in  place  of  the  orthodox  ^^ Vulgate''  wh«»of 
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the  stereotyped  phraseology  had  acquired,  through  centuries  of 
authorised  interpretation,  a  meaning  often  very  far  removed  from 
that  of  the  original. 

Thus  what  the  Scholars  accomplished  was  not  Reform  but  the  Wolsey 
preparation  of  men's  minds  for  Reform.  What  Wolsey  the  States-  Rj!fo^. 
man  might  have  done,  if  foreign  affairs  had  not  occupied  the  best  on 
of  his  energies,  we  can  only  guess.  His  point  of  view  was  that  of 
a  Politician,  not  that  of  a  man  of  religion.  Such  reforms  as  he 
might  have  been  prepared  to  introduce  would  not  have  been  the 
outcome  of  any  lofty  idealism,  but  only  such  as  seemed  to  be 
dictated  by  public  decency.  As  a  Statesman,  he  was  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  education,  desired  much  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  to  be  turned  into  that  channel,  and  founded  collies, 
which  he  staffed  with  men  of  the  new  school  and  financed  in  part 
firom  the  proceed<9  of  suppressed  religious  houses.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  procure  a  papal  Bull  for  the  abolition  of  all  Houses  numbering 
less  than  seven  inmates.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  real 
motive  of  the  suppression  was  not  rather  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  his  favourite  schemes  than  zeal  for  monastic  morality. 
As  Cardinal  and  Legate  and  an  aspirant  to  the  Papacy,  he  could 
never  have  lent  himself  to  a  policy  calculated  to  weaken  the 
ecclesiastical  organisation ;  he  could  never  have  associated  himself 
with  Colet's  campaign  against  clerical  worldliness,  of  which  there 
was  no  more  conspicuous .  example  in  the  kingdom  than  he. 
Having  children  himself  by  an  illicit  union,  he  could  hardly  have 
taken  high  ground  as  a  reformer  of  morals.  In  brief,  he  must  have 
confined  his  treatment  of  the  situation  within  the  limits  of  the 
work  of  a  politician  with  educational  leanings.  What  he  actually 
did  was  to  renew  the  monastic  visitations  set  on  foot  by  Cardinal 
Morton,  to  suppress  some  few  small  houses  as  corrupt  or  super- 
fluous, and  to  encourage  the  new  school  of  teaching  which  no  one 
of  authoriiy  had  hithesto  condemned  as  heretical.  As  to  actual 
heresy,  he  looked  on  it  with  the  eyes  not  of  a  theologian  but  of  a 
politician;  as  a  thing  to  be  suppressed  if  it  threatened  public 
order,  but  otherwise  negligible.  He  sought  also  to  diminish  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  courts  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Legatine  Court  of  his  own.  But  there  is  no  sign  that  he  was 
ever  alive  to  the  volcanic  forces  at  work ;  or  recognised  that  sooner 
or  later  the  revolution  which  Luther  initiated  in  Europe  would 
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have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  England  also.  Even  at  the  time 
when  the  great  Cardinal  fell  from  power,  there  were  but  slight  signs 
within  the  realm  of  the  coming  revolt,  mutterings  of  a  growing 
storm.  No  prophet  had  arisen  denouncing  the  evil  of  the  times 
convincingly,  no  statesman  propounding  drastic  remedies ;  only  the 
scholars  had  been  preaching  amendment,  and  occasional  zealots  had 
been  bringing  discredit  on  the  cause  of  reformation  by  the  violence 
of  their  incriminations.  The  far-reaching  political  effect  of  the 
religious  differences  was  long  in  being  realised  on  the  Continent ; 
in  England  it  was  still  longer  in  making  itself  felt.  Yet  the 
Lutheran  revolt  was  destined  vitally  to  influence  both  the  inter- 
national relations  and  the  internal  order  of  every  State  in  Christen- 
dom. 

The  In  1617  Pope  Leo  X.  was  in  want  of  money :  and  one  of  the 

RevoU^  recognised  methods  of  obtaining  it  was  the  sale  of  Indulgences — 
15x7  *  that  is  to  say,  remissions  in  the  duration  of  Purgatorial  sufferings, 
ratified  by  His  Holiness,  and  purchasable  for  cash.  The  whole 
thing  being  simply  a  commercial  transaction,  the  Indulgences  were 
offered  at  popular  prices.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  method. 
The  Lay  Princes  had  no  objections  to  the  sale  in  their  territories, 
since  they  could  demand  a  share  in  the  profits  as  the  condition 
of  their  permission.  The  system  moreover  had  been  held  up 
to  ridicule  before.  But  on  this  occasion,  there  were  two  novel 
features:  one,  the  unprecedented  scale  on  which  the  transaction 
was  to  be  worked,  the  other  the  nature  of  the  opposition  it  aroused. 
Doctor  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustinian  monk  and  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  in  Saxony  bad  been  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  practices  of  the  Church  were  not  what  they  should 
be,  and  that  much  of  her  teaching  was  false.  The  affair  of  the 
Indulgences  brought  things  to  a  head ;  and  when  Tetzel  the  Papal 
Commissioner  was  approaching  Saxony,  Luther  drew  up  a  counter- 
blast in  the  form  of  a  series  of  propositions  which  he  nailed  up 
publicly  on  the  Church  doors.  Moreover  he  received  unexpected 
support  from  the  " Grood  Elector''  Frederick,  who  forbade  Tetzel  to 
enter  his  dominions. 

Leo  was  occupied  with  political  affairs,  which  seemed  for  the 
time  to  be  more  important  than  the  heretical  vagaries  of  an  obscure 
monk.    Wolsey's  diplomacy  was  working  up  to  the  point  at  which 
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in  1518  he  attached  France  to  England  in  the  alliance  which  cul- 
minated in  the  "  Universal  Peace,^  the  Cardinal  having  supplanted 
the  Pope  as  the  moderator  in  the  disputes  of  the  great  Powers. 
Then  MaximiUan  died,  and  the  Imperial  Election  absorbed  political 
attention,  with  the  ensuing  complications  described  in  a  previous 
chapter.  Meantime  however,  Luther  was  waxing  increasingly 
determined  ;  instead  of  quailing  at  threats,  he  was  fully  resolved  to 
maintain  his  convictions  and  fight  the  matter  out.  As  to  what  he 
had  done,  he  appealed  to  a  General  Council ;  what  he  was  going  to  Luther's 
do  he  made  clear  by  exhorting  the  Grerman  Princes  to  stop  their  j^^"^^' 
tributes  to  Rome.  The  advice  had  a  natural  attraction  for  the 
German  Princes  though  they  might  lack  enthusiasm  on  questions 
of  theology.  Leo  issued  a  Bull  condemning  Luther.  Luther 
answered  by  publicly  burning  the  Bull  (December  10th,  15M). 

The  young  Emperor,  fresh  from  his  coronation  at  Aachen,  was  The  Diet 
about  to  hold  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  at  Worms.  It  was  his  policy  °^^^'''™^ 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Rome;  and  Luther  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Diet  under  a  safe-conduct.  The  precedent  of  Huss 
showed  how  little  such  a  safe-conduct  was  worth;  but  the  great 
Reformer  was  undaunted.  Frederick  of  Saxony,  encouraged  by 
Erasmus,  was  known  to  be  on  his  side.  He  faced  the  Diet,  re- 
affirmed his  heresies,  and  emphasised  his  flat  repudiation  of  Papal 
Authority.  He  had  iiery  supporters  and  fiery  opponents.  His  life 
was  in  the  gravest  danger,  and  his  death  would  have  been  followed 
by  a  bloody  collision  between  the  two  parties.  The  disaster  was 
averted  by  the  Elector  Frederick  who  kidnapped  him  for  his  own 
sake  and  carried  him  off  to  a  secure  i-etreat  in  the  Wartburg : 
where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year,  working  at  his  translation 
of  the  Bible.  The  Diet  however  confirmed  an  edict  condemning 
Luther  and  his  doctrines.  The  English  King  moreover,  who 
accounted  himself  no  mean  theologian,  issued  a  i*efutation  of  the 
Lutheran  heresies  which  won  for  him  firom  Pope  Leo  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  the  Papacy  regarded 
Francis  I.  with  hostility,  and  looked  ujK)n  his  Italian  ambitions  as  ' 
dangerous  td  itself.  Hence  there  was  a  natui-al  tendency  to  alUance 
between  Rome  and  the  Emperor.  1621  was  the  year  of  the  in- 
efiectual  Conference  of  Calais,  followed  by  the  death  of  Leo  X., 
the  election  of  the  (Imperial)  Pope  Adrian  in  the  next  year,  and 
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tbe  embroilment  of  England  in  the  European  wars.  Charles  was 
sufficiently  occupied  with  these  high  politioJ  matters,  and  was  per- 
sonally withdrawn  from  Germany,  whose  affifdrs  were  more  or  less 
controlled  by  an  Imperial  Council  in  which  Frederick  of  Saxony 
was  the  guiding  spirit;  popular  sentiment  was  on  Luther's  side, 
and  the  Worms  edict  was  practically  a  dead  letter.  But  the 
seclusion  of  the  great  Reformer  threw  the  movement  largely  into 
the  hands  of  extremists  such  as  Carlstadt  and  Miinzer  to  whose 
anarchical  theories  he  was  opposed  as  vehemently  as  to  Rome. 
1524  Now  we  shall  presently  see  that  in  England  itself  there  was 

Q^i^^^  strong  ground  for  discontent  with  the  prevailing  social  order  and 
peasant  the  relations  between  the  peasantry  and  the  landed  classes :  but 
""^  in  Grermany  matters  were  very  much  worse.  In  England  there  had 
always  been  a  tendency  for  the  religious  reformers  to  associate  their 
movements  with  demands  for  social  reform ;  and  so  it  was  now  to 
an  exaggerated  degree  in  Grermany.  Social  revolution  was  no  part 
o{  the  scheme  of  Luther  and  his  lieutenant  Melanchthon ;  but  in 
defying  the  authority  of  Rome  they  had  awakened  the  revolutionary 
spirit.  Fired  with  religious  fanaticism,  the  demagogues  acquired  a 
new  character,  a  devouring  zeal,  a  reckless  courage.  At  last  in  1524 
the  peasants  rose  demanding  redress  for  theu*  grievances.  What 
they  asked  was  indeed  bare  justice  according  to  any  intelligent 
modem  view ;  yet  the  granting  of  their  demands  would  have  been 
completely  subversive  of  the  existing  social  order.  The  upper  classes 
were  united  against  them,  Luther  and  his  associates  denounced  them. 
The  fiercest  passions  broke  loose :  there  were  ghastly  massacres  and 
ghastly  reprisals,  ending  in  the  slaughter  of  scores  of  thousands  of 
peasants,  and  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rising. 
Its  effect  The  Lutherans  proper  had  emphatically  dissociated  themselves 

in  England  fj^Qj  the  zealots  who  stirred  up  the  "peasants*  war,"  which  did 
not  alter  the  general  attitude  of  the  Grermans  on  the  religious 
question.  But  in  England,  these  thipgs  had  a  serious  effect.  The 
Lutheran  heresies  were  condemned  as  heresies  in  this  country  before 
the  outbreak,  and  a  considerable  number  of  heretically  inclined 
Englishmen  took  refuge  in  the  Glerman  States,  where  they  looked 
to  find  countenance.  Being  for  the  most  part  men  of  extreme 
tendencies,  those  tendencies  were  quickened  ;  whence  it  resulted 
that  in  importing  the  new  religious  doctrines  from  Germany  they 
combined  them  more  or  less  with  the  doctrines  of  social  revolution. 
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Thus  the  distinction  between  the  two  movements  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  profession  of  the  new  doctrines  was  regarded  as  not  merely 
heretical  but  in  itself  anarchical — a  thing  which  must  be  suppressed 
in  the  interests  of  public  order.  Hence  we  find  the  curious  paradox 
of  Thomas  More,  the  one-time  advocate  of  a  toleration  which  was 
obviously  in  accord  with  his  instincts,  becoming  in  course  of  time 
the  advocate  and  agent  of  a  rigorous. intolerance  and  a  relentless 
persecution. 

The  Peasants'  Revolt  was  crushed  in  the  summer  of  1525.  Before  1525 
this  end  .was  accomplished,  the  Good  Elector  passed  away — ^a  wise,  j^®pj,g 
kindly,  tolerant  man  who  had  exercised  an  immense  moderating  and  the 
influence  by  simple  benignity,  shrewdness,  and  force  of  character.  P*P**^ 
A  little  earlier,  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Francis  I.  had  been 
shattered  by  the  disaster  of  Pavia.  In  effect,  the  whole  European 
situation  was  changed  completely  since  the  death  of  Leo  X.  in 
1521.  His  successor  Adrian  was  a  man  of  good  intentions  but 
limited  purview ;  the  great  issues  at  stake  were  beyond  his  grasp, 
and  his  attempts  at  disciplinary  reforms  were  made  nugatory  by 
the  stolid  immobility  of  the  hierarchy.  After  a  brief  reign  he  was 
succeeded  by  Clement  VII.,  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  incon- 
siderable ability :  a  man  shifty  and  fearful,  not  fitted  to  cope  with 
the  stubborn  wills  of  the  reigning  princes  and  their  ministers,  or 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  were  threatening  the 
supremacy  of  the  historic  Church.  The  collapse  of  the  French  in 
Italy  gave  Charles  a  power  which  filled  Clement  with  alarm,  since 
his  firiendliness  was  no  longer  of  political  moment  to  the  Emperor, 
while  sentimental  considerations  would  certainly  not  suffice  to  retain 
the  active  support  of  Wolsey  and  England.  In  1526  the  insecurity 
of  his  position  was  emphasised  by  the  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Diet 
held  at  Spires,  where  Charles  through  his  brother  Ferdinand  with- 
drew from  the  position  of  anti-Lutheranism  to  adopt  that  of  im- 
partial toleration,  and  it  was  decreed  in  effect  that  each  Prince 
might  sanction  what  religion  he  would,  within  his  own  territories ; 
thus  cancelling  the  Decree  of  Worms.  The  capture  and  occupation 
of  Rome  by  troops  mainly  Spanish  in  the  same  year,  despite  the 
Emperor^s  repudiation,  was  another  alaiming  symptom ;  which  re- 
ceived a  terrifying  confirmation  in  1527,  when  the  Imperial  troops,  1527 
Spanish  and  German,  headed  by  the  " Lutheran **  Frundsberg  and ^i*S*^ 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  turned  their  arms  upon  the  Holy  City, 
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stormed  it,  sacked  it  with  a  savage  thoroughness  unparalleled  since 
the  days  of  Alaric,  and  held  the  Pope  himself  a  prisoner. 

Thus  the  Pope  himself  was  now  not  merely  dominated  by  the 
.  Emperor  but  actually  in  his  hands.    The  successes  of  Charles  how- 

ever urged  Francis — who  had  been  liberated  in  1526 — ^to  renewed 
activity,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  he  would  re- 
cover his  ascendency  in  Italy,  a  consummation  as  little  to  Clement's 
taste  as  the  Imperial  dominance.  But  the  French  King  misused 
his  opportunities  and  his  armies  met  with  fresh  disasters.  In  1529, 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  reconciled,  with  the  result  that  at 
another  Diet  of  Spires  the  Worms  edict  was  revived  and  the  last 
Spires  edict  revoked,  in  face  of  the  protest  of  the  Lutheran  Princes 
which  earned  for  them  the  title  of  Protestants.  That  party  how- 
ever was  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  its  opponents  from  enforcing 
the  decree  over  the  Empire.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  next  year 
1330  (1530)  the  decree  was  confirmed :  the  Protestants  replying  by  draw- 
Diet  of  ing  up  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  formulating  their  doctrines, 
a  document  which  became  the  definite  expression  of  Protestantism 
in  the  least  general  sense  of  the  term — while  they  bound  themselves 
for  mutual  support  in  the  League  of  Schmalkald.  The  two  parties 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  war ;  but  the  sentiment  of  nationality 
in  face  of  the  threatening  of  a  Turkish  advance  and  of  the  non- 
German  leanings  of  Charles — a  sentiment  most  zealously  preached 
by  Luther  who  was  a  tjrpical  Grerman  patriot  as  well  as  a  religious 
reformer — deferred  the  rupture  till  after  Luther's  death. 
The  Swiss  The  active  aggressive  Reformation  began  in  Grermany  with 
^l^®'**  Luther's  attack  on  Indulgences.  In  France  it  made  no  headwiay 
for  many  years ;  in  Spain  and  Italy  none  at  all ;  in  England  none, 
till  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1529.  But  the  movement  in 
Switzerland  was  as  marked  as  that  in  Germany,  and  hardly  less  im- 
portant in  the  influence  ultimately  exercised  by  the  Swiss  teachers, 
though  of  less  direct  political  weight.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  Ilefonnation  in  England,  unless  the  separate 
existence  of  the  Swiss  School  is  duly  appi'eciated.  Switzerland  was 
not  a  Political  entity  which  could  rank  efiectively  as  a  make-weight 
in  international  rivalries ;  but  its  geographical  conditions  preserved 
it  from  interference,  and  permitted  it,  so  to  speak,  to  work  out  its 
own  salvation.  The  country  was  a  federation  of  small  democratic 
States  or  Cantons,  with  no  Princes  and  no  nobility.    It  followed 
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that  when  once  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  reform  was  raised,  the 
theories  of  Church  Grovemment  which  would  find  acceptance  would 
be  democratic  in  principle :  and  accordingly  it  was  from  Switzerland 
that  the  vital  opposition  to  Episcopal  systems  sprang.  But  the 
main  fact  to  be  observed  at  this  stage  is,  that  the  Swiss  Reformers 
were  not  the  outcome  of  the  Lutheran  movement ;  their  movement 
was  spontaneous,  independent,  and  parallel.  Their  leader  Zwugli 
anticipated  rather  than  followed  Luther.  But  an  agitator  who 
appealed  to  Germany  and  an  agitator  who  appealed  to  Switzerland 
seemed  to  be  of  very  different  degrees  of  public  importance.  Hence 
comparatively  speaking  Zwingli  was  ignored  by  the  authorities. 
Half  Switzerland  mi^t — and  did — i-evolt  from  the  Pope,  without 
greatly  exercising  the  Papal  mind.  But  in  the  process  Zurich 
became  hardly  less  important  as  a  teaching  centre  and  an  asylum 
for  heretical  refugees  than  Wittenberg ;  and  in  many  respects,  the 
teaching  of  Zurich  departed  from  the  teaching  of  Rome  more 
seriously  than  did  the  teaching  of  Luther.  The  element  of 
Mysticism,  to  which  the  German  genius  is  generally  prone,  had  no 
attraction  for  the  Swiss  mind,  while  it  was  essential  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Wittenberg  school ;  so  that  Luther  and  the  Zurich  Reformers 
assailed  each  other  with  hardly  less  virulence  than  they  both  lav- 
ished on  the  Papal  party.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  term 
^ Protestant^  was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  disciples  of  Zurich 
and  Greneva. 

Alike  to  Switzerland  and  to  the  Grerman  States  which  may  by  English 
anticipation  be  called  Protestant,  there  gathered  during  these  first  heretics 
years  an  appreciable  number  of  Englishmen,  who  were  either  already 
touched  with  Lollardry,  or  found  themselves  in  revolt  against  pre- 
vailing doctrines  or  practices,  or  were  discovering  by  the  light  of 
the  New  Leamiog  discrepancies  between  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  current  interpretation.  In  these  territories  they  were  for 
the  time  assured  of  such  liberty  as  enabled  them  to  issue  pamphlets, 
dissertations,  and  commentaries,  which  found  their  way  into  England 
and  not  infrequently  received  effective  advertisement  by  being 
publicly  condemned  and  burnt,  with  the  result  that  the  few  copies 
which  escaped  acquired  an  adventitious  interest  and  influence. 
Considering  the  violence  of  the  invective  often  conspicuous  in  them, 
and  the  extravagance  of  the  controversial  methods  usually  adopted, 
the  treatment  they  met  with  can  hardly  be  condemned  as  oppress- 
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ive;  whether  it  was  politic  is  another  question.  The  modem 
English  view  generally  is  that  such  repressive  acts  tend  to  defeat 
their  own  ends.  On  the  whole  however  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  of  these  productions  which 
caused  the  authorities  to  treat  them  and  their  authors  with  such 
severity,  though  it  was  done  largely  at  the  instigation  of  theolo- 
gical partisans.  Thus  Tindal's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  attacked 
as  being  per  se  dangerous  ;  but  it  was  the  accompanjring  comment- 
ary which  ensured  its  suppression. 
Con-  ^  The  fundamental  fact,  however,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 

the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation  in  England  is  this :  that  where- 
as the  cause  to  which  both  Luther  and  Zwingli  devoted  themselves 
was  primarily  a  revision  of  dogmas  and  of  the  practices  associated 
with  them,  the  work  which  Henry  VHL  and  Thomas  Cromwell  were 
to  take  in  hand  was  the  revision  of  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State — of  the  position  of  the  Clerical  organisation  as  a  part  of 
the  body  politic ;  not  the  introduction  of  Lutheran  or  Zwinglian 
doctrines.  Such  countenance  as  was  given  to  Lutheranism  was 
given  for  purely  political  reasons.  Luther's  was  a  Religious  Refor- 
mation with  political  consequences  :  Henry's  was  a  Political  Recon- 
struction entailing  ultimately  a  reformed  religion. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

HENRY  Vm  (iii),  1527-29— THB  PALL  OP  WOLSEY 

THE  whole  prolonged  episode  concerned  with  the  "  Divorce  '*  of"  The 
Queen  Katharine  is  singularly  unattractive  ;  the  character  of  ^^^§  f> 
almost  every  leading  person  associated  with  it  is  damaged  in  the 
course  of  it — save  that  of  the  unhappy  Queen.  Unfortunately  it  is 
an  episode  which  demands  close  attention  and  examination,  because 
its  vicissitudes  exercised  a  supreme  influence  on  the  course  of  the 
Reformation  initiated  by  the  King,  besides  bringing  into  powerful 
relief  the  nature  of  that  strange  historical  phenomenon,  the  Con- 
science of  Henry  VHL  Moreover  it  has  received  from  the  pen  of  a 
particularly  brilliant  writer  a  colouring  which  is  so  misleading  and 
so  plausible  that  the  evidence  as  to  facts  requires  to  be  presented 
with  exceptional  care. 

It  is  not  till  1627  that  the  project  of  a  Divorce  emerges  defi-  Story  of 
nitely,  so  to  speak,  into  the  open  ;  but  the  evolution  of  the  P'^j^t^^j 
had  its  origin  at  a  considerably  earlier  date.  We  have  to  begin 
with  a  review  of  the  conjugal  relations  between  the  King  and  the 
Queen.  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales  had  celebrated  his  marriage  with 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  aunt  of  the  infant 
who  was  to  become  Charles  V.  A  few  months  later  he  died.  The 
young  widow  was  thereafter  betrothed  to  Henry;  a  dispensation 
being  obtained  in  1604i  from  the  Pope,  Julius  IL,  since  marriage  i 
with  a  brother's  widow  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
Henry  VU.  however,  who  never  liked  to  make  any  pledges  without 
providing  himself  with  some  pretext  by  which  they  might  be  evaded, 
instructed  ihis  son  to  make  a  sort  of  protest  at  the  time.  The 
second  marriage  was  not  carried  out  till  Henry  VHI.  was  on  the 
throne :  the  bride  being  robed  in  the  manner  customary  for  maidens, 
not  for  widows,  on  such  occasions.  She  was  older  than  her  husband, 
and  not  particularly  attractive ;  but  they  lived  together  with  appar- 
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ent  affection.     It  is  uncertain  how  many  children  were  actually 
bom ;  but  none  lived  long  after  birth  until  Mary  (1516),  when  the 
King  showed  himself  conspicuously  fond  of  his  infant  daughter. 
Henry  does  not  in  fact  seem  to  have  displayed  that  extreme  licen- 
tiousness which  characterised  most  of  the  monarchs  of  the  time, 
though  one  illegitimate  son  was  bom  to  him,  three  years  after 
Mary,  by  Mistress  Elizabeth  Blount — ^  mistress''  being  the  courtesy 
title  of  unmarried  ladies.     The  Court  however  was  undoubtedly 
licentious,  and  many  of  his  favourite  companions  were  notoriously 
Anne        profligate.     In  1522  Anne  Boleyn,  then  an  attractive  girl  of  six- 
^^^y^      teen,  the  dau^ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  came  to  Court.     At  what 
time  Henry  became  seriously  enamoured  of  her  is  uncertain ;  but 
from  1522  her  father  became  the  recipient  of  numerous  fiBtvours ;  and 
in  1525  was  made  a  peer.     It  was  a  symptom  of  alienation  between 
V     Henry  and  his  wife  that  the  six-year-old  son  of  Elizabeth  Bloimt 
was  at  the  same  time  created  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  High 
Admiral,  with  much  pomp.^ 
1527  Apart  fiom  expressions  in  letters  of  1526  which  can  only  be 

The  King  jieasonablv  interpreted  as  having  reference    to  a    contemplated 
prepares  ./  *  c^  1 

divorce,  letters  of  Wolsey's  and  the  King's  in  the  early  months  of 

1527  prove  incontestably  that  Henry  had  at  that  time  determined 
that  he  would  marry  Anne,  and  that  Wolsey  ^  was  elaborating  a  case, 
for  presentation  to  the  Pope,  against  the  validity  of  the  dispensa- 
tion under  which  the  marriage  with  Katharine  had  been  contracted. 
What,  then,  was  the  King's  attitude  ?  In  April  1527,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  break  with  Charles,  Katharine's  nephew,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  France ;  but  under  this  the  French  King's 
second  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  to  marry  the  Princess  Mary. 

V  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  when  this  was  done,  the  King  was 
actually  intending  at  a  later  stage  to  have  Mary  declared  illegiti- 
mate. He  would  hardly  have  proposed  to  alienate  Charles  and 
Francis  simultaneously.  Possibly  he  anticipated  no  difficulty  in 
legitimating  Mary  while  annulling  her  mother's  marriage — as  was 
ultimately  dona     It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 

^  to  maintain  that  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  bom  in  lawful  wed> 
lock ;  yet  the  country  accepted  both  as  legitimate  without  demur. 
But  this  French  treaty  darkens  rather  than  illuminates  the  problem. 

^  Brewer,  ii,,  102.  L.S*  P,  iv.,  639. 

•  Brewer,  ii.,  182,  184 ;  S.  P.  Henry  VIII.,  1, 194.    L.  ^P,,  iv.,  1467. 
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The  only  fsuH;  definitely  apparent  in  the  papers  of  15S7  is  that 
Heniy  had  determined  to  make  Anne  his  wife.  There  is  no  hint 
of  the  conscientious  scruples  or  the  patriotic  motives  afterwards 
alleged,  though  that  of  course  does  not  preclude  their  having  been 
present.  Those  two  alleged  motives  require  to  be  examined  merely 
as  a  priori  hypotheses. 

There  was  one  possible  plea,  then,  for  urging  that  a  divorce  was  Theo- 
necessary :  namely  that  political  considerations  made  it  ii^P^i^tive|[^^^ 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  that  the  King  should  take  to  himself  a 
wife  who  might  bear  him  a  male  heir  to  the  throne.     And  there  was 
one  possible  plea  for  demanding  a  formal  enquiry  into  the  validity  of 
the  dispensation :  namely  a  conscientious  doubt  on  the  part  of  the      j 
ISing  or  Queen  whether  the  union  with  a  brother's  widow  was  con- 
trary to  the  Moral  Law.     No  doubt  existed  as  to  the  Pope's  power 
of  abrogating  a  law,  made  by  the  Church  for  the  public  good,  in  a 
specific  case ;  but  it  was  not  claimed  that  he  could  abrogate  the 
Law  of  Gkxl  in  like  manner.     If  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  Pope 
possessed  the  dispensing  power,  the  dispensation  held ;  if  it  was 
not,  the  marriage  was  no  marriage  however  innocently  the  parties 
entered  upon  it.    One  or  other  of  these  pleas  must  be  made  the 
pretext  of  any  public  action. 

The  plea  that  Henry  must  have  a  male  heir  is  so  absolutely  con-  The  need 
elusive  in  the  judgment  of  Henry's  great  apologist  that  he  feels  it**^*"  ^^^ 
necessary  to  ofier  excuses  for  the  womanly  weakness  which  blinded 
Katharine  to  her  obvious  duty.  It  may  also  have  appealed  with 
considerable  force  to  a  statesman  who  re^uxied  all  pledges  and  bonds 
as  being  in  the  last  resort  dissoluble  on  grounds  of  national  expedi- 
ency. Elngland  had  suffered  enough  from  disputed  successions  ;  and 
while  it  is  not  probable  that  a  title  so  incontrovertible  as  Mary's 
would  have  been  directly  challenged,  it  is  evident  that  disastrous 
complications  might  have  been  involved  by  her  union  with  any 
possible  husband,  or  by  her  death.  It  may  have  been  that  it  was 
Henry's  own  wish  to  act  directly  on  this  view,  and  to  declare  his 
marriage  null,  arbitrarily,  on  the  ground  of  public  expediency.  But 
whatever  were  Wolsey's  views  on  expediency,  and  on  the  desirability 
of  nullifying  the  marriage,  such  a  course  would  have  been  too  flag- 
rant a  violation  of  the  universally  accepted  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  tie  to  meet  with  his  support.  Moreover  the  oflspring 
of  a  new  marriage  contracted  under  such  conditions  could  hardly 
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escape  having  his  legitimacy  challenged  when  opportunity  oflfered. 
The  security  of  the  succession  could  not  therefore  be  obtained  by 
this  method.  Yet  the  burden  of  discovering  some  way  to  enable 
H^iry  to  marry  again  was  laid  upon  the  Cardinal's  shoulders. 
The  plea  A  pretext  was  forthcoming,  whether  devised  by  the  Cardinal 
kivalidity  ^^  another.  The  marriage  with  Katharine  might  be  held  invalid 
on  the  ground  that  the  dispensation  under  which  it  was  contracted 
>/  was  invalid,  as  being  %itra  vires}  This  was  the  line  that  Wolsey 
advised,  and  to  which  the  King  committed  himself.  It  should  be 
clear  that  it  finally  precluded  the  other  line  of  arbitrary  dissolution, 
since  it  rested  on  the  inviolability  of  a  marriage  once  validly  con- 
tracted. If  the  Pope  could  not  set  aside  the  bar  to  re-marriage 
with  a  dead  husband's  brother,  the  King  could  hardly  set  aside  his 
own  marriage,  if  it  had  been  itself  lawful.  Stated  conversely ;  if  the 
King  could,  so  to  speak  cemcel  a  living  wife  on  the  ground  of  public 
expediency,  the  Pope  had  surely  been  entitled  to  cancel  a  dead 
husband  on  the  same  ground. 
Conjunc-  When  Wolsey  had  propounded  the  theory  that  the  validity 
uon  of  Qf  ^Y^  dispensation  was  doubtful,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  how 
Henry  might  have  persuaded  himself  that  his  conscience  must  be 
set  at  ease.  What  if  the  death  of  all  his  male  children  had  been 
a  Divine  Judgment  on  an  unlawful  union  ?  The  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought.  From  this  point,  it  was  a  short  step  to  a  conviction 
that,  whatever  any  one  might  say,  the  union  was  unlawful.  Thus 
H^uy  could  with  comparative  equanimity  adopt  the  role  of  one 
who  merely  felt  that  his  doubts  must  be  set  at  rest,  while  he  would 
be  only  overjoyed  to  be  finally  certified  that  they  were  groundless. 
It  is  not  till  this  professed  hope  is  in  danger  of  being  realised  that 
the  mask  is  dropped  and  the  King's  determination  to  have  a  divorce 
by  hook  or  by  crook  is  avowed. 

On  thb  view  of  the  policy  pursued,  passion  and  patriotism  may 
have  combined — in  uncertain  proportions — ^to  make  the  King  desire 

^C/.  however  Wolsey 's  letter,  Brewer,  ii.,  i8o.  Katharine  argued  that  since 
she  had  remained  a  maiden,  no  actual  affinity  had  been  contracted,  therefore  the 
re-marriage  was  not  contrary  to  God's  Law.  Wolsey  was  prepared  to  reply  that  in 
that  case,  the  dispensation  was  invalid ;  since  it  specified  only  the  impedimen^of 
'*  affinity "  but  not  that  of  *'  public  honesty  '*  created  by  a  contract  not  consum- 
mated, and  so  failed  to  cover  the  admitted  circumstances.  It  appears  from  the 
complete  context  that  this  plea  was  hit  upon  only  as  a  rejoinder  to  this  particular 
plea  of  Katharine's.  But  see  Taunton,  Thomas  Wolsey ,  chap,  x.,  where  a  difiierent 
view  is  taken ;  the  whole  context,  however,  is  not  there  cited. 
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a  new  marriage  ;  obedience  and  patriotism  may  have  likewise  com- 
bined to  produce  the  same  desire  in  the  Cardinal.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  doubt  that  the  King's  conscientious  scruples  were 
an  after-thought,  since  they  had  not  overtly  troubled  him  for 
eighteen  years  of  married  life;  while  the  Cardinal's  position  was 
painfully  complicated  by  an  intense  aversion  to  the  paiticular 
marriage  in  contemplation.  The  Bolejois  were  closely  associated  i^ 
with  the  git)up  of  courtiers  who  were  most  antagonistic  to  Wolsey ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  Katharine  had  for  long  r^aitled  him  as 
her  husband's  evil  genius. 

There  is  a  single  feature  of  the  situation  in  the  spring  of  15S7  The 
which  might  be  taken  as  pointing  to  a  belief  on  the  King's  part  bctro3ial 
that  the  validity  of  the  marriage  would  be  confirmed :  namely  the 
betrothal  of  his  daughter  to  Orleans.  This  however  would  com- 
pletely negative  the  activity  of  that  patriotic  motive  by  which  Mr. 
Froude  set  so  much  store.  Moreover,  it  is  flatly  contradicted  by 
the  letter  to  Anne^  in  which  Henry  unmistakably  declares  his  de- 
termination to  marry  her :  and  by  Wolsey's  '  letter  to  him,  stating 
the  case  for  the  divorce.  i^ 

The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  theonejgcipjiy^jdiicb  really  Con- 
actuated  the  King  was  the  desire  to  gratif^jn  illicit  passion.  Other ^'"^®"  J 
subsidiary'motives  he  may  have  calledrinto^ustif^  himself  to  him- 
self, on  which  he  dwelt  till  he  really  persuaded  himself  that  they 
were  genuine.  For  it  was  his  unfailing  pi*actice  to  do  or  get  done 
whatsoever  served  his  personal  interest,  and  to  parade  some  hicrh 
moral  cause  as  his  unimpeeu;hable  motive— or  if  this  proved  quite 
impossible,  to  condemn  a  minister  as  the  responsible  person.  Yet 
however  difficult  it  is  to  i*econcile  such  avowed  motives  with  the 
known  facts,  the  avowal  always  has  about  it  a  tone  of  conviction 
which  can  only  have  been  the  outcome  of  successful  self-deception. 

It  was  the  Cardinal's  task  then  to  procure  by  some  means  a  The  first 
formal  and  authoritative  pronouncement  that  the  Papal  Dispensa-  P^^  ^^^^^ 
tion  was  invalid.  The  first  scheme  was  that  he  should  hold  a 
L^atine  Court  before  which  the  KingsBould  be  cited  for  living  in 
an  unlawful  union  with^hisj^^tih^r'a  widow.  Since  the  Legate  was 
also  the  King's  subject,  the  royal  assent  had  to  be  formally  given. 
This  was  duly  arranged  in  May,  the  affair  being  conducted  with 

»L.  ^P.,iv.,  1467. 

'  S.  P.,  i.,  X94.    Brewer,  ii.,  193  ff. 
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the  utmost  secrecy ;  but  after  the  first  begiimiiigs  ^  these  proceed- 
ings were  dropped :  presumably  because,  if  they  had  been  carried 
through,  Katharine  might  have  appealed  to  the  Pope  and  Wolsey 
would  have  had  no  voice  in  the  ultimate  decision.' 

In  the  same  month  the  world  learnt  with  amazement  that  the 
troops  of  Bourbon  and  the  Lutheran  Frundsberg  had  stormed  and 
sacked  Rome ;  and  that  the  Imperial  troops  held  Clement  himself 
a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  llie  Pope  was  thus  com- 
pletely in  the  Emperor's  power:  the  Emperor  was  Katharine's 
nephew  and  would  most  certainly  veto  tb^  divorce.  Moreover, 
Katharine  had  now  an  inkling  that  steps  to  obtain  a  divorce  were 
being  projected;  and,  unknown  to  Henry,  Mendoza  the  Spanish 
ambassador  had  already  warned  the  Emperor. 
The  Thus  the  difficulties  of  Wolsey's  task  were  increased ;  sincere 

^^"^  .next  move  must  be  to  get  a  Papal  Commission  appointed  which 
should  be  under^Wqisey's  control.  To  that  end,  the  ecclesiastical 
suppoi*t  of  the  English  Bishops  smd  the  political  suppoit  of  Francis 
were  requisite.  Wolsey  played  upon  the  guilelessness  of  Fisher  of 
Rochester,  till  he  persuaded  the  saintly  bishop  that  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  mariiage  was  the  one  thing  desired — that  the  Queen's 
opposition  was  due  to  an  unfortunate  misconception,  and  entirely 
opposed  to  her  own  interests.  The  same  course  was  pursued 
with  Warham  of  Canterbury.'  The  necessity  for  the  enquiry  was 
fathered  upon  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  a  member  of  the  F^nch 
embassy  which  had  settled  the  betrothal  of  Orleans  and  Mary,  who 
was  said  ^  to  have  questioned  the  validity  of  the  dispensation,  and 
by  consequence  the  certainty  of  the  princess's  Intimacy. 

In  July  Wolsey  proceeded  to  France,  ostensibly  for  the  settle- 
ment of  details  in  connexion  with  the  recent  treaty :  actually,  that 
Francis  might  be  induced  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Charles  for 
the  release  of  the  Pope — in  the  somewhat  desperate  hope  that  * 
Clement  in  his  gratitude  would  thereupon  grant  Henry's  wishes.  \ 

*L.  ^P.,  iv.,  1426. 

*  The  Pope  in  that  case  must  either  have  decided  the  case  himself,  or  have  given 
full  powers  to  a  Legatine  Court  to  act  without  appeal.  In  the  latter  event,  Wojsey 
could  not  have  been  appointed,  since  Katharine's  appeal  would  have  been  an  appeal 
against  his  previous  decision. 

'  Brewer,  ii.,  pp.  193  ff. 

*  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  this  story  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  ¥^a8 
merely  concocted  by  Wolsey  and  Henry.  It  appears  to  have  been  referred  to  only 
in  Wolsey's  communications  with  Warham  and  Fisher. — Brewer,  Henry  VIII,^  ii., 
216.    But  cf.  Pollard,  Henry  VIII,,  sub  loc. 
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Should  the  Pope's  release  be  refused,  Wolsej  had  the  idea  (soon  to 
be  abandoned)  that  the  Cardinals  might  be  summoned  to  meet  in 
France,  on  the  ground  that  the  Pope  was  being  forcibly  deprived  of 
the  power  of  action.^ 

The  ^;ea,tj  of  Amiens,  cementing  the  union  between  Francis  Knight* s 
and  Henry,  was  signed  late  in  August  without  reference  to  theJ^^^J^jj. 
divorce.     Now  however  Henry  b^an  to  conduct  operations  inde- 
pendently of  Wolsey,  sending  his  own^ecretary  Knight  to  Rome    'J.  ^ 
with  private  jnstructions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  evade  the 
ultimate   submission   of  the  question    to    vVolsey's   jurisdiction. 
Under  the  influ^ce  ot  the  ISoleyn  clique,  and  Imowing  Wofsey's 
aversion  to  the  Boleyn  marriage,  the  King  may  have  suspected 
that  his  minister  would   play  him  false  if  he  lost  all  hope  of 
averting  that  conclusion  to  the  divorce.     Or  he  may  merely  have 
resolved  that  it  was  time  to  check  any  development  of  his  minister's 
authority.    On  Wolsey's  return  to  England,  inste€ul  of  being  received 
in  privacy  according  to  precedent,  he  was  summoned  on  his  arrival 
at  Richmond  Palace  to  meet  his  master  in  the  presence  of  Anne 
Bolejm. 

jKnighf  8  mission  was  a  failure.  In  December,  Clement  escaped  Its  fiUlure 
in  disguise  from  his  Imperial  guards :  Knight  found  him  at  Orvieto.  ^  ^'^ 
It  was  evident  that  the  secret  plan  of  getting  the  Pope's  permission 
to  marry  again  without  upsetting  the  existing  marriage  ^  was  out  of 
the  question.  So  the  Secretary  presented  a  form  for  a  dispensation, 
and  for  a  Commission  which  wc^  to  give  Wolsey  power  to  decide 
summarily  against  the  validity  of  the  dispensation  granted  by  Pope 
Julius,  without  appeal ;  and  power  to  declare  Mary  legitimate  at 
the  same  time.  The  dispensation  was  to  enable  Henry  to  marry 
thereafter  in  despite  of  difficulties  wl^ich  might  be  raised  on  certain 
speciBed  grounds — intelligible  only  if  those  difficulties  applied  in 
Anne  Boleyn's  case :  and  implying  the  truth  of  allegations  subse- 
quently made  as  to  relations  between  Henry  and  Anne's  mother 
and  sister.  Knight  was  outwitted  by  a  Cardinal,  Lorenzo  Pucci, 
who  redrafted  the  documents  so  as  to  make  them  useless  for 
Henry's  pqrpose.  The  deluded  envoy  returned  to  England  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  achieved  a  diplomatic  triumph.     But 

1 S.  P.,  i.,  330,  270.    Brewer,  iL,  209,  219. 

'  Brewer,  ii.,  224,  234-239.    Both  Uie  Conscience  of  the  King  and  the  need  of  an 
heir,  are  dwelt  on  in  the  instructions. 
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the  King  saw  that  he  must  leave  the  management  of  such  delicate 
"  matters  to  Wolsey. 
The  Pope        Itj8.gsident^that  the  Pope's  one  desire  was  to  evade  all  respon- 
^^^^    sibility  in  the  matter ;  as  it  was  Wolsey's,  on  the  contrary  part,  to 
fix  the  ultimate  responsibility  on  him.    Clement  wanted  the  support 
of  England  and  France ;  but^  thoufgh  now  no  longer  eu;tually  the 
Emperor's  prisoner,  he  was  distinctly  in  greater  danger  from  him 
than  from  the  other  Powers.     Moreover  for  one  Pope  to  be  invited 
to  nullify  the  proceedings  of  another  was  a  somewhat  dangerous 
precedent :  as  implying  that  a  papal  decision  was  not  necessarily  un-  y 
impeachable.    The  Cardinal  however  required  the  Pope's  authority.  / 
The  divorce  was  not  popular  in  England,  where  the  general  in- 
clination was  towards  UiU  lujpeiial  HlhaTice.    Besides,  Katharine 
was  firmly  convinced  that  Wolsey  v^as  the  moving  spirit ;  so  was 
\f    the  genera]  public.     If  the  divorce  were  carried  through  by  any 
method  which  seemed  to  bear  out  that  theory — ^if  it  could  be 
looked  upon  as  a  political  job  of  the  Cardinal's — Henry  too  would 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  odium,  and  might  be  trusted  to  visit 
that  misfortune  on  his  minister.     So  Wolsey  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  suggestion  that  the  King  should  act  on  his  own 
account  without  the  Pope,  and  take  his  chance  of  an  appeal. 
1528  Early  in  1628,  the  n^otiations  were_again  on  foot.    ThisJiiDe 

mls^orT**^®?  were  'n  tb^  hftnd«  of  Wo^y*y'?  ^^«n  m^" — StevenjGardiner 
and  Foxe,  t^^**  K'"g^^  ^Inr^^y  Their  instructions  were  to  obtain  a 
commission  with  absolute  authority,  in  which  a  i^ate — Campeggio 
for  choice — should  be  associated  with  WolsejJfailmgJbhat>  a  legate 
without  Wolsey  but  one  on  whom  Wolsey  could  depend ;' finally, 
Q^east"desiraBIej~the  commission  was  to  consist  of  Wolsey  and 
Wcu'ham.  If  the  Pope  continued  recalcitrant,  he  was  to  be  given 
to  understand  that  tiie  results  for  him  might  be  very  awkward. 
Gardiner  in  fact  did  not  hesitate  to  indulge  in  threats  which  were 
more  than  hints.  England's  goodwill  was  at  stake.  If  Clement 
had  so  little  faith  in  his  own  authoiity  that  he  dcued  not  exercise 
it  in  a  manifestly  righteous  cause,  Henry  might  repudiate  papal 
authority  altogetiier.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  Gardiner's  skill 
and  vigour — and  he  showed  himself  deficient  in  neither — the  result 
was  unsatisfeu;tory.  A  commission  was  obtained  for  Wolsey  with 
Campeggio;  but  it  was  not  absolute.  The  decision  they  might  arrive 
at  could  not  take  efiect  till  referred  to  Rome  for  confirmation. 


/ 
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Although  the  purpose  of  Gardiner  and  Foxe  was  not  completely  Wolsey^s 
achieved,  it  certainly  appeared  at  this  time  that  Wolsey  had  pr*cti-^*^|^ 
cally  won  over  the  Pope ;  in  other  words,  had  made  sure  that  the 
King  should  get  his  desire  under  cover  of  law,  and  of  the  highest 
moral  sanctions,  without  any  breach  with  the  Church,  defiance  of 
Authority,  or  association  with  heresy.  So  far,  the  credit  was  the 
Cardinal's,  who  had  dissuaded  his  master  from  following  a  much 
more  arbitrary  course.  Nevertheless  indications  were  not  wanting 
that  the  BoleyiLinfluence  was  at  work  in  a  manner  very  detrimental    ^/' 

<^/.l^/il<u>y  ■  JljfljJ[jpf]jjr^ypa  fully  fl^|JYp  fA  ^^«  miniaf  Ar>g  nnp/ipi^japfy  ; 

and  that  if  occasion  served  he  might  take  the  popular  side.  Thus 
when  Wolsey  appointed  a  suitable  person  to  be  Abbess  of  Wilton, 
inste€ul  of  a  very  unsuitable  person  who  was  connected  with  the  v- 
Boleyns,  the  King  reprimand^  him  in  his  most  elevated  style — 
taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  be  scandalised  at  the  sub- 
scriptions to  Wolsey's  educational  schemes  provided  by  monasteries 
which  had  pleaded  poverty  at  the  time  of  the  **  Amicable  Loan  ". 
It  was  at   least  tolerably  evident  that  "the  King's  matW"  as  ^- 

the  divorce  was  generally  called  would  have  to  be  brought  to   *f  ,/^ 
a  speedy  and  successful  issue  if  Wols^,wafi_to_retain  the  royal    ^^ 
fskvour.  '^ — 

Clement  VII.  however  was  a  dexterous  procrastinator.  Cam- 
peggio  got  his  Commission  ln"April.  But  he  did^  iiot  "stiR  from 
Rome  till  June :  he  did  not  reach  French  soil  till  the  end  of  July : 
in  September  he  got  as  far  as  Paris.  Meantime,  the  French  troops 
in  Italy  were  not  doing  so  well,  but  the  Pope  was  strongly  suspected 
of  Imperial  leanings.  The  French  King  formed  the  opinion — which 
he  transmitted  to  his  brother  of  England — that  Campeggio's  object 
was  to  induce  Henry  to  change  his  determination. 

When   at    last    Campeggio    reached    London,   still    suffering  Cam- 
seriously  from  the  gout  which  was  the  ostensible  cause   of  hisP®|^^ 
dilatory  joume3dng,  Wolsey  was  explicit.     He  warned  the  Legate  Wolsey 
that  the  business  must  be  put  through  promptly.     The  need  of  a  i^"*^™") 
male  heir  was  imperative ;  the  King  was  convinced  that  his  wedlock 
with  Katharine  was  contrary  to  the  Divine  law :   if  he  were  not 
quickly  released,  the  respect  hitherto  shown  for  the  Church  by  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith  would  certainly  vanish ;  while  Wolsey  him-  /' 

self,  whose  influence  had  hitherto  kept  his  master  loyal  in  the  face     \  / 
of  strong  temptation,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  restrain  him. 
8 
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Fit>m  Campeggio's  letters,^  it  is  evident  that  the  King  had  mastered 
his  own  case  thoroughly,  and  knew  the  legal  aspects  better  than 
any  one  else :  also,  that  the  intention  was  to  declare  Mary  his  heir 
unless  there  should  be  male  issue  of  the  new  marriage.  The  Legate 
let  slip  that  in  view  of  the  determined  attitude  of  Henry  and 
Wolsey,  he  would  have  to  await  further  instructions  from  Rome ; 
whereupon  he  was  again  threatened  with  the  secession  of  England 
from  the  Roman  Obedience.  Next,  the  two  Cardinals  tried  to  induce 
Katharine  to  accede  to  a  divorce  without  a  formal  trial ;  on  the 
ground  that  thereby  she  would  ensure  that  save  on  the  single  point 
of  the  re-marriage  any  demand  she  might  put  forward  would  be 
granted,  and  much  scandal  would  be  averted.  The  Queen  took 
some  days  to  consider  her  reply :  but  was  absolutely  obdurate. 
J    She  was  Henry's  wife ;  she  could  not  and  would  not  profess  that 

she  was  not.  On  evei-y  ^upd^  a^^^  wnnM  f|g^^^  ^-r.  f[|ojoe4- 
^  Campeggio"3t3msbStto  impress  the  Pope  with  the  urgency  of 
the  case :  but  Clement  was  more  than  ever  afraid  of  Charles,  and 
persisted  in  the  first  place  that  proceedings  were  to  be  postponed 
and  prolonged  by  every  effort  of  ingenuity,  and  in  the  second  that 
no  verdict  adverse  to  the  marriage  was  to  be  pronounced  without 
his  ratification. 
Henry's  Henry  for  his  part,  learning  or  knowing  before  that  Ferdinand 

atutude     jj^  received  from  Pope  Julius  a  confirmation  of  the  dispensation  in 
ampler  terms,  urged  upon  Katharine  the  necessity  of  obtaining  this 
document  in  her  own  interests — ^hoping  that  there  would  be  a 
chance  of  repudiating  it  as  a  forgery.     Also   he  instructed  his 
agents  at  Rome  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  give  him  a  dispensation 
for  re-marriage,  witibout  a  divorce,  if  Katharine  retired  into  a 
nunnery;*   or  even  for  an  openly  bigamous   union.     Moreover 
-    about  the  same  time,  Henry  openly  separated  himself  from  his 
'    wife,  and  b^an  to  treat  Anne  Bolejrn  publicly  as  his  partner-electj 
I   on  the  throne. 
1529  \  I         TheP6pe^8j3nej)lyect_^  of  any 

pronouncement.     The  Imperialist  cause  in  Italy  was  pr^resdBg^ : 
__tiharles  was 'growing  steadily  stronger.     Clement  dared  not  pro- 
nounce in  Henry's  favour ;  he  was  only  less  afraid  of  pronouncing 

^  Brewer,  il,  296. 

^L.  6*  P.,  iv.,  2x57,  2i6z.    Brewer,  ii.,  312,  313,  and  note.    Such  a  marriage 
was  admissible  according  to  some  of  the  Lutherans. 
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against  him.  He  told  the  agents  that  the  King  should  act  on  his 
own  responsibility  on  the  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  Campeggio's 
conduct ;  whereas  the  King  was  quite  resolved  to  act,  but  also  quite 
resolved  to  force  the  responsibility  for  his  action  on  Clement.  There  The  trial 
was  a  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  procrastination,  but  it  was  not  till  ^■'""^^ 
June  1529  that  the  Coiu-t  opened  proceedings,  citing  the  King  and 
Queen  to  appear.  Fisher  of  Rochester,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
Queen,  boldly  declared  that  the  marriage  was  valid  and  could  not 
be  dissolved.  Standish  supported  him,  less  vigorously.  The  Queen 
challenged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  appealed  from  it  to 
the  Pope.  She  regarded  Wolsey  as  the  source  of  her  woes ;  Anne 
believed  that  the  procrastination  was  due  to  his  machinations  ;  the 
King  was  quite  capable  of  crushing  the  Cardinal  to  relieve  his  own 
feelings.  Popular  sentiment  was  entirely  on  the  Queen's  side,  but  ^ 
held  the  Cardinal  to  blame  rather  than  the  King  :  though  even  in 
Court  Henry  declared,  in  answer  to  Wolsey's  appeal,  that  the 
minister  had  not  suggested  but  had  deterred  him  from  the  course 
adopted.  Campeggio  prorogued  the  Court  in  July.  At  about  the 
same  time,  Clement,  acting  under  Imperial  pressure,  formally  re- 
voked the  case  to  Rome.  Before  the  revocation  reached  England, 
a  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  persuade  Katharine  to  place 
herself  in  the  King's  hands:  it  failed.  A^arp  public  altercation 
between  Wolsey  and  Suffolk  showed  how  the  current  was  setting.      '"-^"^"^ 

Diiyang^the  foTIowingmionths,  Wolsey's  Jpss  of  the  royal  favour  The  stonn 
became  increasingly  evident,  and  the  opposition  to  him^n^the  part^^^J^*™ 
of  ^titerrobility  more  and  more  open.  Steven  Grardiner,  who  had 
proved  his  conspicuous  ability,  was  made  the  King's  private  secre- 
tary, and  became  the  normal  medium  of  communication — the  close 
personal  intercourse  hitherto  prevalent  was  at  an  end.  Wolsey's 
European  policy  was  thrown  over  by  Henry,  who  allowed  Fi*ancis  ^ 
and  Charles  to  come  to  terms  without  his  claiming  any  voice  in  the 
negotiation.  A  treaty  of  amity  was  signed  at  Cambrai,  which 
terminated  all  prospect  of  Francis  being  induced  to  assist  Henry 
in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  either  on  the  Emperor  or  the  Pope, 
and  released  Clement  from  serious  alarms  as  to  the  results  of  his 
accepting  the  Imperial  policy.  England  had  deliberately  vacated 
;  the  position  of  arbiter,  because  Henry  was  too  thoroughly  en- 
grossed with  the  divorce  to  care  about  anything  else.  Since  both 
Francis  and  Charles  were  for  the  time  satisfied  to  restrict  their 


^: 
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ambitions  so  as  not  to  collide  with  each  other,  there  was  no  further 
demand  for  the  Cardinal's  diplomatic  genius.     The  best  to  which 
Wolsey  could  now  look  forward  was  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
turn  his  vast  talents  to  the  reform  of  administration,  ecclesiastical, 
legal,  and  educational,  which  he  had  always  postponed  to  what  he 
regarded  as  the  more  vital  demands  of  international  politics. 
The  storm       It  was  not  long  before  even  these  hopes  were  destroyed.     At  the 
(Oct.)        beginning  of  October,  Camp^gio  departed  from  Elngland.      At 
Dover,  his  baggage  was 'ransacked  by  the  King's  authority,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  documents  which  would  enable  Wolsey  to  deal 
with  the  divorce  in  his  absence.    The  documents  were  not  forth- 
coming.    Wolsey  was  of  no  more  use  to  his  master.     The  day  after 
Camp^gio  reached  Dover  a  writ  was  demanded  by  the  King's 
attorney  against  the  Cardinal  for  breach  of  the  statute  of  Prasmu- 
^    nire  in  acting  as  Legate. 
Wolsey's'        Thp  fitfAl  hiny  hftH  1^^^  gtrnrlc.     From  that  hour,  the  Cardinal's 
^^^  doom  was  sealed.     He  ceased  .absolutely  to  be  a  political  force  and 

^  becamejaerely  an  object  for  the  King,  and  for  every  enemy  he  had 
raised  up  against  himself^  to  buflet.  A  week  later,  on  October  16th, 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  demanded  the  seak  from  Wolsey 
as  Chancellor ;  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  benefices  and  retired  to 
his  house  at  Esher,  where  be  abode  in  poverty.  This  contented 
Henry  for  the  time,  and  he  sent  gracious  messages — but  restricted 
^  them  to  words.  Even  Thomas  More,  who  succeeded  him  as  Chan- 
cellor, is  said  to  have  acted  so  far  out  of  character  as  to  speak  of 
him  publicly  in  insulting  terms.  Parliament  had  been  summoned 
for  November ;  a  bill  depriving  him  for  ever  of  office  was  introduced 
in  the  Lords :  in  the  Commons,  it  was  boldly  resisted  by  Thomas 
Cromwell  who  won  thereby  great  credit  for  his  loyalty ;  and  it  was 
dropped — ^not  against  the  wishes  of  the  King,  who  was  as  yet  dis- 
inclined to  deprive  himself  of  the  chance  of  resuscitating  the  great 
1530  minister.  In  February  Wokey  was  restored  to  the  see  of  York, 
whether  he  departed  to  act  in  the  novel  capacity  of  a  diocesan 
devoted  solely  to  his  duties — duties  which  he  so  discharged  as  to 
^  change  bitter  unpopularity  into  warm  affection.  The  King  kept  a 
firm  hold  on  his  forfeited  properties,  Gardiner  was  advanced  to  his 
see  of  Winchester :  the  college  at  Ipswich  was  dissolved.  Wolsey 
was  rash  enough  to  attempt  to  open  secret  communications  with 
Francis  I.,  in  the  hope  that  his  influence  might  be  exercised  to 
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restore  to  favour  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  him.  But 
Norfolk,  in  power,  had  to  cultivate  Francis;  and  Francis,  finding 
him  a  much  simpler  diplomatic  antagonist,  had  no  wish  to  reinstate 
the  Cardinal.  The  attempted  correspondence  became  known,  and 
in  November,  without  warning,   Wolsey  was  arrested  for  high 

.  treason.     Sick  and  worn,  he  started  on  his  last  journey  towards  ^ol8ey*8 
London;  but  was  stricken  with  mortal  illness,  and  could  travel  no (Kov.) 

\  further  than  Leicester  Abbey  where  the  end  came. 

So  died  the  great  Cardinal  who  for  nearly  twenty  years  hadWolsey's 
mainly  swayed  the  destinies  of  England.     Henry  VIL  had  slowly  ^^^^ 
recovered  a  place  among  the  nations  for  a  country  brought  low  by       ^ 
long  years  of  reckless  civil  strife.     His  son's  ministei*  again  raised      ^^.^ 
her  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  holding  the  scales  between  the  two 
mighty  princes  who  virtually  ruled  Christendom :  not  by  deeds  of 
arms  like  Edward  HI.  or  Henry  V.,  for  no  English  soldier  of  real 
distinction  arose  in  his  time;  but  by  a  diplomatic  genius  almost 
without  parallel  among  English  statesmen.     In  this  field,  the  superi- 
ority of  his  abilities  to  those  of  his  contemporaries  made  his  posi- 
tion with  his  master  absolutely  secure,  so  long  as  foreign  relations 
were  the  primary  consideration ;  for  though  the  ends  the  minister 
himself  had  in  view  were  always  the  same,  he  was  ready  to  exert  his 
powers  to  the  full,  even  at  the  expense  of  those  objects,  in  carrying 
out  any  policy  on  which  Henry  himself  iq^ght  determine ;  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  King's  wishes  did  not  run  counter  to  his  own. 

HJR^al;¥inrhing  lu^  was  toMoaagnify  England  and  the  King  of  Appraise- 
England  in  tibe  eyes  of  Europe :  nor  was  personal  ambition  lacking,  ^^j^y 
but  it  was  subordinate.  That  he  desired  the  popedom  is  clear, 
and  that  Henry  desired  it  for  him ;  but  he  was  above  the  tempta- 
tion of  allowing  that  desire  to  dominate  his  national  aims,  and  had 
he  achieved  it,  he  would  have  regarded  the  alliance  of  the  Ekx^lesi- 
astical  Power  with  England  as  the  real  prize  secured.  His  personal 
weight  in  the  Counsels  of  Europe  would  hardly  have  been  ina'eased ; 
and  he  cared  more  for  Power  llian  for  the  appearance  of  it,  thou^ 
he  had  a  possibly  exaggerated  perception  of  the  practical  value  of 
magnificence  in  secuiing  both  national  and  personal  prestige.  In 
part  at  least  this  was  the  cause  of  that  habitual  display  which, 
while  impressing,  also  roused  the  anger  of  the  nobles,  who  regarded 
him  as  an  upstart,  and  of  the  satirists  of  ecclesiastical  ostentation 
and   luxury.     Secure  in  the  confidence  of  the   King,  he  never 
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attempted  to  conciliate  either  popular  sentiment  or  the  rivals 
whom  he  deposed. 

But  at  all  times,  if  he  magnified  his  own  office,  it  was  as  the 
King's  right  hand.  U  the  King's  will,  ev^i  in  opposition  to  his  own, 
necessitated  unpopular  measures,  he  carried  those  measures  out,  and 
took  the  odium  for  them  on  his  own  head,  preserving  his  master's 
popularity  at  the  price  of  his  own.  He  ruled  the  country  on  auto- 
cratic principles,  and  the  increase  of  his  power  was  the  increase  also 
of  the  King's.     And  the  King  rewarded  him  after  his  kind. 

But  for  the  all-absorbing  interest  of  diplomacy,  his  vast  abili- 
ties as  an  administrator  and  organiser  might  have  achieved  great 
things.  He  would  at  least  have  pruned  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  and 
would  have  forced  upon  the  clergy  as  an  ecclesiastic  those  reforms 
which  they  were  always  on  the  verge  of  introducing  when  they 
found  themselves  anticipated  by  the  drastic  action  of  the  temporal 
Power.  Reform  was  the  inevitable  corollary  of  Education,  and 
the  development  of  Education  was  of  all  schemes  the  nearest  to 
Wolsey's  heart.  Yet  whether,  if  the  Divorce  question  had  never 
arisen,  he  would  have  played  an  effective  part  in  the  Reformation 
is  open  to  doubt,  for  at  bottom  the  Puritan  movement  in  these 
islands,  the  Lutheran  movement,  and  the  Counter-reformation, 
were  all  the  outcome  or  expi^ession  of  Moral  ideals,  not  of  state- 
craft ;  and  for  Wolsey  morals  were  subordinate  to  state-craft.  It  is 
probable  that  in  any  case  the  assertion  in  England  by  the  State  of 
its  supremacy  over  the  Church  would  only  have  been  deferred ;  but 
Wolsey  might  have  deferred  it.  As  it  was,  Henry  willed  otherwise. 
The  great  statesman,  failing  to  carry  out  his  master's  demands,  was 
hurled  from  power.  The  battle  of  the  Reformation  was  to  be 
fought  under  other  captains. 
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CHAPTER  Vin 

HENRT  Vm  (iy)  1529-8S-THE  BREACH  WITH  ROME 

IT  will  have  been  observed  that  when  Wolsey  found  that  theism 
divorce  was  inevitable,  his  energies  were  concentrated  on  t^^^y^^^ 
single  purpose  of  securing  it  under  papal  authority.    For  this  he 
had  two  reasons — one,  that  without  tbueit  authority  the  King's  act      ^. 
would  appear  in  all  its  arbitrariness,  causing  grave  scandal:  the 
other  that  if  that  authority  were  refused,  he  foresaw  the  cleavage 
between  England  and  Rome  which  did  eventually  take  place.   Apart 
however  from  the  divorce,  there  had  not  been  up  to  the  time  of 
Wolsey's  fall  any  hint  of  an  opinion  in  high  places  that  such  a 
cleavage  was  per  se  desirable  or  desired — although  both  Wolsey 
himself  and  Gardiner  had  given  Clement  fair  warning  that  Henry 
was  likely  to  reconsider  the  papal  claims  altogether  unless  the  Pope 
complied  with  his  wishes.     The  revocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome 
immediately  brought  the  execution  of  this  threat  into  the  sphei-e 
of  practical  politics. 

In  the  second  place  there  had  been  no  tendency  to  encourage 
or  allow  deviations  from  recognised  orthodox  doctrine.  The  new 
criticism  had  been  so  far  admitted  as  to  produce  a  rigid  section 
and  a  liberal  section  among  the  orthodox,  such  leading  prelates  as 
Wolsey  himself,  Warham,  'Fox,  Fisher,  and  Tunstal,  all  favouring 
the  new  learning  in  various  degrees,  and  being  supported  therein 
by  such  learned  laymen  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  llieir  toleration 
however  had  not  extended  to  anything  censurable  as  heresy,  and 
their  attitude  had  been  somewhat  stiffened  by  the  course  of  the 
Lutheran  revolt  on  the  Continent.  The  increased  licence  within 
the  Empire,  following  the  edict  of  Spires  in  15S6,  led  to  an  in- 
creased activity  in  the  suppression  of  heretics  and  heretical  publi- 
cations in  England,  first  under  Wolsey  and  then  under  his  successor 
in  the  Chancellorship. 
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Growth  of  In  a  third  direction  howeyer,  though  not  much  had  been  done 
Sefficalism  ^"^  the  way  of  measures,  an  anti-clerical  party  had  been  growing 
up :  a  party  which  sought  to  diminish  clerical  jurisdiction,  clerical 
privileges,  and  clerical  emoluments.  Among  the  ecclesiastics  them- 
selves there  were  not  a  few  who  desired  to  improve  clerical  ad- 
ministration from  within,  but  without  diminution  of  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  the  anti-clericals  were  laymen  who  wished  the  reforms 
to  be  forced  on  the  Church  from  outside,  reducing  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  process.  These  two  policies  were  in  direct  oppo- 
sition, seeing  that  antagonism  to  Wolsey — emphatically  a  reformer 
of  the  prior  class — was  the  leading  motive  with  the  nobility  who 
headed  the  second  class ;  while  the  Commons  in  general  desired 
primarily  to  be  freed  from  the  exactions  by  which  the  clergy 
benefited,  and  from  which  they  did  not  believe  the  clergy  would 
of  their  own  initiative  cut  themselves  off.  Wolsey  had  begun 
the  internal  amendment,  by  his  visitation  and  suppression  of  the 
smallest  monasteries  and  the  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property 
to  educational  purposes,  and  by  some  substitution  of  the  superior 
organisation  of  the  legatine  court  for  that  of  the  Ordinaries ;  but 
the  latter  step  had  b^n  cancelled  by  his  fall  and  by  the  ominous 
appeal  to  the  statute  of  Praemunire  against  legatine  jurisdiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  anti-clerical  eu;tion  had  been  practically 
confined  so  far  to  the  modifications  as  to  Benefit  of  Clergy ;  unless 
we  include  the  publication  of  pamphlets  and  rhjrmes  attacking  the 
ecclesiastical  body  in  general,  or  Wolsey  in  particular  as  the  in- 
carnation of  their  shortcomings. 

Some  years  were  still  to  elapse  before  any  material  changes 
from  orthodox  theological  doctrine  were  to  be  entertained.  But 
in  1529,  the  suspension  of  the  Trial  was  forthwith  followed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  policy — as  yet  only  provisional — setting  aside  the 
Pope's  authority;  and  the  assembly  of  Parliament  in  November 
was  marked  by  an  immediate  attack  on  ecclesiastical  abuses. 
Thom&s  In  the  last  six  months  of  thb  year  the  King  discovered  two  in- 

Cranmer  gtruments  consummately  adapted  for  executing  his  will.  It  appears 
that  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  opinions  of  the  Doctors  at  the 
English  Universities  had  already  been  mooted,  and  that  one  of 
those  selected  ^  at  Cambridge  was  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  learned  and 
amiable  divine  with  marked  leanings  towards  the  New  Learning ; 

^  Strjrpe,  Memorials  of  Cranmtr,    Hook,  Life  of  Cranmer, 
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who  in  his  early  graduate  days  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
the  teaching  at  Cambridge  of  Erasmus ;  in  scholarship  subtle  and 
erudite,  in  affairs  guileless  and  easily  swayed ;  timorous  by  nature, 
but  capable  of  outbreaks  of  audacity  as  timid  persons  often  are :  a 
gentle  and  lovable  man,  but  lacking  in  that  robust  self-confidence 
needed  by  one  who  would  take  a  resolutely  independent  line;  a 
man  intended  to  be  a  student  and  forced  by  an  unkind  fate  to 
assume  the  role  of  a  man  of  action.  Such  a  character,  brought 
under  the  direct  influence  of  a  powerful  will  and  a  magnetic  per- 
sonality, is  readily  led  to  see  everjrthing  as  it  is  desired  that  he 
should  see  it,  and  at  the  worst  to  differ  from  the  master-mind 
only  with  submission. 

When  Camp^^io  suspended  the  sittings  of  the  Commission,  the  Appeal  to 
King  withdrew  to  Waltham  Cross.  Steven  Gardiner  and  Foxe  the^^^^^?^ 
King's  almoner,  who  were  in  hb  suite,  met  Cranmer  who  had  left 
Cambridge  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of  the  sweating  sickness. 
They  had,  as  was  natural,  a  conversation  on  ^^  the  King^s  affair " ; 
when  Cranmer  propounded  the  theory  that  if  the  Universities  of 
Europe — ^that  is,  the  qualified  divines — gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  union  with  S^tharine  had  been  contrary  to  the  IHvine 
Law,  the  King  might  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  pro- 
nounce the  marriage  null  without  recognising  Papal  jurisdiction. 
This  was  clearly  quite  a  different  thing  from  producing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Doctors  merely  as  an  expert  opinion  which  must  carry 
weight  with  the  Judge  at  Rome.  It  was  practically  an  assertion 
that  the  Pope's  judgment  was  not  of  higher  authority  than  the 
King's ;  an  answer  to  a  question  as  to  jurisdiction;  a  suggestion 
of  replying  to  the  Pope's  revocation  of  the  case  by  a  counter- 
revocation.  Foxe  reported  the  conversation  to  Henry,  who  caught 
at  the  new  method  of  giving  a  constitutional  colour  to  an  arbitrary 
proceeding.  Cranmer  was  summoned  to  court,  attached  to  the  Boleyn 
household,  set  down  to  write  a  thesis  on  the  point  of  conscience, 
and  sent  off  early  in  1580  in  the  train  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  (to 
which  dignity  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  had  been  raised)  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Emperor  at  Bologna.  Moreover  his  plan  for  consulting  the 
Universities  was  actively  taken  in  hand. 

In  the  meantime,  in  November,  Henry's  most  famous  Parliament  The  new 
had  opened  session.    The  last,  called  six  years  before  under  Wolsey's  P^rlia- 
r^me  to  obtain  supplies,  had  shown  a  qualified  submissiveness. 
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The  new  one,  whether  packed  or  not,  displayed  prompt,  signs  of 
activity.  Known  to  fame  as  the  "  Seven  Years' "  or  "  Reformation  *' 
Parliament,  it  consistently  displayed  three  characteristics:  it  was 
^  ianti-papal  and  anti-clerical ;  it  endorsed  the  Royal  will ;  but  it 
refused  dictation  where  its  pocket  was  concerned.  Its  first  session 
lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  but  was  marked  by  an  attack  on  clerical 
abuses,  and  by  the  sudden  promin^ice  achieved  by  Thomas  Cromwell. 
Thomas  Concerning  Cromwell's  early  years,  much  is  reported  and  little 

romwe  j^  known.  The  common  rumour  declared  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  blacksmith — as  it  declared  Wolsey  to  be  the  son  of  a  butcher. 
He  is  said  to  have  tried  various  trades,  among  others  those  of 
man-at-arms  in  the  mercenary  troop  of  an  Italian  nobleman,  wool- 
merchant  and  usurer  at  Antwerp,  usurer  and  petty  attorney  in 
England.  On  all  these  points  the  evidence  is  scanty  and  inconclu- 
sive. About  1520,  he  found  his  way  into  Wolse/s  entourage,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  1523  parliament.  Wolsey  found  him  an  e^t 
man  of  business,  and  entrusted  him  with  a  good  deal  of  the  financial 
management  of  his  educational  schemes ;  in  the  course  of  which  it 
is  at  least  probable  that  he  applied  the  twin  practices  of  bribery 
and  blackmail,  which  not  without  reason  were  attributed  at  a  later 
date  to  his  servants.  Yet,  however  unscrupulous  he  may  have 
been  in  his  dealings  with  others,  to  the  master  whose  service  he 
had  followed  he  was  always  loyal.  Wolsey  made  him  his  secretary  ; 
and  when  the  Cardinal  fell,  the  secretary's  position  seemed  exceed- 
ingly precarious.  Whether  from  an  admirable  fidelity  or  through 
amazingly  astute  hypocrisy,  he  boldly  and  openly  took  up  the 
cudgels  in  parliament  on  behalf  of  the  stricken  minister,  apparently 
challenging  imminent  ruin  for  himself.  Action  so  courageous  won 
him  applause  and  good-will  instead  of  present  hostility.  More 
than  that,  it  immediately  marked  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Kin^ — an 
exceedin^y^  shrewd  judge  of  men — as  an  invaluable  prospective 
servant  forEimseK  A"T!OIfib!!ifftion  of  audacity  and  fidelity  with 
shrewdness,  resourcefulness,  and  unscrupulosity,  was  precisely  what 
he  wanted  and  precisely  what  he  had  found.  The  Cardinal's 
secretary  became  the  King's  secretary,  and  forthwith  identified 
himself  with  the  policy  of  establishing  the  Royal  autocracy  in  a 
stronger  form  than  it  had  ever  before  assumed  in  England. 
Whether  or  no  Thomas  Cromwell  learnt  his  poUtical  principles  as 
an  adventurer  in  Italy,  he  became  himself  the  living  embodiment 
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of   those   doctrines   of  state-craft  which   were   sjstematised   by 
Macchiavelli  in  his  treatise  "  The  Prince  *'. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  Pope, 
which  covers  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  Reformation  under  ^*5^|y*"^ 
Henry  VIII.  there  were  three  parties  concerned;  the  Pope,  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  Clerical  Organisation  in  England.  From  time 
immemorial,  Popes  and  fidngs  had  striven  periodically  with  each 
other  in  asserting  antagonistic  control  over  the  ecclesiastical  body ; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  body  had  made  common  cause,  now  with  the 
Pope  and  now  with  the  King,  in  resisting  encroachments  by  the 
rival  authority.  If  the  clergy  submitted  to  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  always  with  a  reservation  that  submission  to  physical  force 
could  not  impair  the  inherent  rights  of  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  Similarly,  if  the  Pope  gave  way  to  the  King  or  the 
King  to  the  Pope,  their  respective  successors  regarded  the  claims 
surrendered  as  rights  not  cancelled  but  in  abeyance.  The  prevail- 
ing conditions  at  any  given  time  were  always  looked  upon  as  a 
modus  Vivendi  liable  to  readjustment  when  any  of  the  three  parties 
felt  impelled  to  claim  a  larger  freedom  of  action  or  a  larger  power 
of  control.  In  the  past  however  the  Spiritual  Powers  had  drawn 
effectively  upon  their  armoui*y  of  excommunications  and  interdicts 
in  the  conflict;  it  was  now  to  be  seen  whether  these  ancient 
weapons  had  become  obsolete.  If  they  could  be  defied  with  com- 
parative impunity,  there  could  be  but  one  end  to  a  struggle 
between  the  Spiritual  and  the  Temporal  forces. 

By  the  appeal  to  the  Universities,  Henry  gave  warning  of  a  Double 
possible  anti-papal  campaign :  in  which  he  could  look  for  a  con-  c^^^P^g" 
siderable  degree  of  clerical  support  up  to  a  certain  point,  more 
particularly  because  the  clergy  generaUy  were  ready  to  be  released 
from  the  financial  exactions  of  the  Holy  See,  as  well  as  from  its 
practical  exercise  of  patronage.  Parliament  opened  an  anti-clerical 
campaign,  but  its  measures  at  first  were  confined  to  dealing  with 
almost  indefensible  and  obvious  abuses.  Bishop  Fisher  recognised 
the  familiar  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  charged  the  Commons  with 
desiring  "  the  goods,  not  the  good  "  of  the  Chm-ch ;  hjat  the  opposi- 
tion was  slender.  In  the  six  weeks  of  the  fii-st  session,  there  were 
passed,  the  Probate  and  Mortuaries  Acts,  abolishing,  reducing, 
or  regulating  fees,  and  the  Pluralities  Act,  forbidding  the  clergy  in 
general  to  hold  more  than  one  benefice,  and  requiring  Residence — 
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of  the 
Uni- 
versities 


a  very  inconvenient  arrangement  for  papal  nominees.  The  general 
value  of  the  Act  however  was  impaired  by  a  schedule  of  exemptions, 
Fisher's  protest  had  its  counterpart  in  the  protest  of  Convocation, 
not  against  the  avowed  objects  of  this  legislation  but  against 
P€U*liament  as  its  source :  the  position  being  that  Convocation  was 
itself  preparing  legislation  with  the  same  ends  in  view,  and  was  the 
proper  body  to  do  so. 

During  1530,  P€U*liament  remained  inactive.  The  Earl  of 
Wiltshire's  embassy  to  Bologna,  of  which  the  object  was  to  induce 
Charles  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  divorce,  naturally  proved 
abortive.  The  consultation  of  the  Universities  however  went  on 
apace.  The  theory  propounded  for  their  acceptance  was  that 
Katharine  had  been  in  actual  fact  the  wife  of  Henry's  brother; 
that  this  being  so  her  marriage  with  Henry  was  contrary  to  the 
Law  of  Grod ;  and  that  by  consequence  the  second  contract  was 
actually  not  only  voidable  but  void,  the  dispensation  being  under 
those  circumstances  a  dead  letter.  On  the  other  side  it  was  main- 
tained that  whatever  validity  there  might  be  in  this  argument,  it 
fell  to  the  ground  if — as  was  asserted  on  the  Queen's  behalf — ^her 
first  marriage  had  been  ceremonial  only.  The  answers  of  the 
Universities  were  inconclusive,  some  declaring  the  marriage  valid, 
others  declaring  it  void,  and  others,  including  Oidbrd  and  Cam- 
bridge, declaring  that  it  was  against  the  Law  of  Grod  without  {hx>- 
nouncing  the  dispensation  of  Julius  ipso  facto  invalid.  Moreover, 
had  the  opinions  given  been  decisive  in  themselves,  the  method  by 
which  they  were  obtained  would  have  destroyed  their  moral  value. 
Francis,  finding  that  England's  firiendship  was  in  the  balance,  dictated 
a  favourable  reply  to  the  French  Univei*sities  Those  in  England 
knew  they  were  not  free  agents.  Clement  professed  to  give  those 
in  Italy  a  free  hand,  but  in  that  country  Charles  was  the  dominant 
power.  In  (lermany  the  Lutherans  were  hostile  to  Henry  person- 
ally on  account  of  his  own  anti-Lutheran  pronouncements.  No- 
where was  a  judgment  on  the  simple  merits  of  the  case  procurable. 

In  the  meantime,  the  clergy  in  England  had   been  mainly 
SeClerey  ^^^^^P^^  ^^^  *  campaign  against  heresy,  and  with  the  suppression 
of  dangerous  literature ;  ^    but  wiUingly  or  not  found  themselves 

'  According  to  Mr.  Fronde,  Henry  only  assented  with  reluctance  to  the  sappres^ 
sion  of  Tindal's  Testament  on  condition  of  the  preparation  of  an  authorised  version 
being  agreed  to.  But  even  Hall,  whom  he  cites,  only  sa3rs  that  both  proposals  were 
adopted  after  long  debate. — Froude,  i.,  p.  298  (Ed.  1862). 


Preoccu- 
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committed  to  approving  the  preparation  of  an  authorised  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures — ^the  one  movement  under  Henry  which 
tended  definitely,  in  efiect  though  not  of  set  purpose,  to  a  revision 
of  Doctrine. 

In  December  of  1580,  however,  the  Church  was  to  receive  a  rough  Menace  of 

reminder  that  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  was  a  stickler  for  the]?*".  ^ 

munire 

rigidity  of  the  statutes.  He  had  already  struck  at  Wolsey  because, 
urged  thereto  by  himself,  the  Cardinal  had  obtained  and  exercised 
l^atine  powers  contrary  to  the  Statutes  of  Praemunire.  Such  was 
the  King's  reverence  for  the  Law  that  after  it  had  been  transgressed 
with  his  sanction  for  ten  years  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  penalise  the 
transgressor.  After  another  twelve-month,  he  felt  it  his  further  ^-^ 
duty  to  penalise  all  who  had  submitted  to  the  illegal  authority. 
The  clergy  were  informed  that  they  lay  one  and  all  under  the  royal 
displeasure  for  breach,  of  ■prae.mynire  (of  which  they  had  in  fact  been 
te^nically  guiltyX  and  could  only  hope  for  pardon  by  purchasing 
it  for  something  over  1^100,000 — practically  equivalent  to  about  a 
couple  of  millions  now.  Convocation,  alive  to  the  futility  of  resist- 
ance, apologised  for  its  iniquity  and  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
punishment.  Thereupon,  m  the  preamble  to  the  bill  by  which  they 
were  to  mulct  themselves,  the  King  required  the  insertion  of  a  clause  1531 
which  designated  him  ^VProtector  and  Only  SupaaneJHfiad^f  t^®  suwwne 
Church  and  Clergy  inEngland  ".  This  roused  general  resistcmce.  Head  " 
C^vocanon  proposed  conferences,  and  sought  some  compromise 
whibh  they  could  reconcile  with  their  consciences.  The  King  would 
have  no  compromise,  demanding  instcmt  submission.  At  last  War- 
ham  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  one  of  those  saving  phrases  which 
might  mean  everything  or  nothing,  and  yet  could  not  be  objected 
to  on  the  &ce  of  it ;  inserting  the  words  "so  far  as  the  laws  of 
Christ  pennit  *' :  the  precise  degree  to  which  the  said  laws  did  per- 
mit being  susceptible  of  unlimited  argument,  as  the  royal  claims  or 
the  clerical  conscience  might  respectively  demand.  Even  so  had 
Becket  in  the  past  shielded  himself  with  the  words  "  Saving  the 
rights  of  my  Order  ".  For  the  time  being,  this  diplomatic  evasion 
or  pitiful  subterfuge,  as  the  advocates  and  contemners  of  the  clergy 
respectively  call  it,  saved  the  situation.  At  the  time,  it  must  be 
remarked,  Henry  did  not  intend  the  title  to  be  read  as  repudiating  t/ 
the  Papal  Supremacy,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  foimally  called 
in  question.    On  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  like  a  touch  of  Cromwell's ; 
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a  thing  designed  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Cieigy  in  the  future  if 
the  Papal  Supremacy  should  be  directly  challenged.  The  clause 
was  accepted  (for  the  Province  of  Canterbury)  on  Mardi  22nd  ;  six 
weeks  later  it  was  also  accepted  by  the  Convocation  of  York,  with 
a  protest  from  Tunstal,  now  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  his  diplomatic  services  under  Wolse/s  r%ime.  During 
Pro  the  corresponding  session   (January-March  1531)  no  anti-clerical 

in  Iparlm-  D^e^sur^  ^^re  introduced  in  Parliament ;  which  registered  the  Royal 
ment  pardon  and  received  the  formal  announcement  of  the  decision  of  the 
Universities.  The  "  stem  and  lofty  moral  principles  "  ^  of  the  nation 
were  however  vindicated,  in  consequence  of  the  wholesale  poisoning 
of  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  household,  attributed  to  an  attempt  to 
make  away  with  Fisher  himself.  By  a  special  enactment,  the  essen- 
tially un-English  practice  of  poisoning  was  retrospectively  classified 
as  high  treason,  and  the  criminal  sentenced  to  death  by  boiling. 
1533  In  the  beginning  of  16S2  the  campaign  was  renewed  with  vigour ; 

Parlia.  whether  from  the  laudable  desire  of  reforming  abuses,  or  with  the 
object  of  terrorising  the  Church  into  com])Iete  subservience.  Inci- 
dentally it  is  to  be  observed  that  so  far  as  the  activity  of  the 
Commons  was  directed  against  the  payment  of  extortionate  fees, 
the  Church  had  a  part  only,  not  the  whole,  of  their  opposition. 
They  logically  and  manfully  resisted  a  "  Bill  of  Wards  "  legalising 
claims  of  the  Lords  in  sundry  cases  of  the  marriage  of  wards.  This 
has  been  jibed  at '  as  showing  that  they  cared  for  cash  and  not  for 
principle.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  appears  to  prove  the  first,  but  to 
have  no  bearing  on  the  second.  It  also  proves  that  when  they 
did  care,  they  could  be  obstinate,  for  the  Bill  was  dropped :  which 
illustrates  the  tact  with  which  the  King  could  yield  on  a  point 
unimportant  to  him  personally. 

In  especial  however  this  session  was  signalised  by  three  Acts, 
dealing  with  Mortmain,  Benefit  of  Clergy,  and  Annates :  and  by 
the  ^  Supplication  against  the  Ordinaries  "  which  took  partial  efiect 
in  the  **  Submission  of  the  Clergy  ^. 

The  Supplication^  was  in  efiect  a  statement  of  grievances,  directed 

1  Froude,  i.,  307,  3x0  (Ed.  1862).  The  historian's  enthusiasm  may  seem  to 
require  some  qualification.  The  retrospective  creation  of  crimes  is  a  dangerous 
practice :  and  the  penalty  applied  might  even  be  considered  savage. 

'  Moore  (Aubrey),  Htst.  of  the  Re/ormaHon,  X03. 

>  Mr  Froude,  i.,  axx  (Eo.  1862),  dates  this  X529,  but  without  apparent  reason. 
C/.  Dixon,  i.,  77,  note. 
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against  the  powers  of  Convocation  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  l^is-  Supplica- 

lation,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastical  Courts  and  their  fees.  ^°"    ^ 

ngsunst 

Under  this  second  head  it  was  simply  the  expression  of  a  popular  the 
I  outcry,  which  had  already  begun  to  take  effect  in  the  l^islation  of  ^'*^'"*"^ 
1  1529 ;  an  outciy  so  far  justified  that  the  clergy  themselves  met  it,  in 
part,  by  declaring  that  they  were  giving  independent  attention  to  the 
I  abuses  complained  of.     As  an  indictment  its  weakness  lay  in  the 
\  inadequate  support  by  specific  instances  of  the  general  charges  of 
miscarriage  of  justice.     Under  the  first  head  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  inspired  by  Cromwell,  of  whose  policy  a  main  feature  was 
the  concentration  of  all  effective  legislative  power  in  the  King. 

The  Supplication  was  presented,  and  laid  before  Convocation  for  Resistance 
an  answer.  The  answer  was  given  on  the  lines  that,  as  concerned  the  °^  ^^^SY 
.  grievances  in  general,  so  far  as  they  were  real  they  were  in  process 
of  removal,  and  that  as  concerned  miscarriage  of  justice  it  was  im- 
possible to  answer  effectively  unless  the  charges  were  made  specific. 
As  to  ecclesiastical  legislation  it  was  replied  that  this  was  a  function 
of  the  Clergy,  and  that  their  canons  were  in  accord  with  Scripture 
and  therefore  not  antagonistic  to  the  Civil  Law  ;  to  which  was 
added  an  appeal  to  the  King  as  the  Protector  of  the  Faith.  They 
were  informed  that  this  answer  was  ^^  too  slender  "  ;  so  sent  a  second 
in  which  appeal  was  made  to  Henry's  own  book  against  Luther,  and 
an  offer  was  added  that  they  would  publish  no  ordinances  without 
the  royal  assent  excepting  on  matters  of  faith.  In  both  answers 
Gardiner,  now  bishop  of  Winchester,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
guiding  spirit — thereby  showing  that  Henry  could  not  count  upon 
his  assistance  in  reducing  his  Order  to  subservience. 

This  attitude  however  was  by  no  means  sufficient  for  Henry  and  "Submis- 
Cromwell.     It  is  in  fact  clear  that  they  had  made  up  theu*  minds  to  ^J*^"  ®^,^® 
put  an  end  to  an  anomalous  condition  of  affairs.     Hypothetically, 
the  Church  and  the  State  had  been  making  laws  independently  of    /  .^-"'^ 
each  other  side  by  side.     The  two  sets  of  laws  might  involve  in- 
compatiblcs ;  the  King's  lieges  might  be  harassed  by  the  canons  of 
theC^Burch,  and  loyal  churchmen  might  be  embarrassed  by  the  laws 
of  the  realm.     The  time  had  come  when  one  ultimate  authority  must 
be  recognised.    There  was  no  manner  of  doubt  which  of  the  two 
that  ultimate  authority  was  to  be.     Yet  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  the  Clergy  must  be  required  to  surrender  what  they  had  always 
accounted  a  right  inviolable,  sacred,  vested  in  them  by  divine  com- 
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mission.  The  Clergy  had  to  surrender  or  take  the  risk  of  martyi*- 
dom :  and  th^j_elected  tp^surrender — in  effect  to  recognise  that  they 
were  beaten  de  facto  if  not  dejure.     They  strutted  hard  for  a  com- 

\ promise   which  would   salve  their  collective  conscience.    Finally 
(May)  they  agreed  to  enact  no  new  canons  without  the  King's  auth- 
ority, and  to  submit  to  a  commission  such  of  the  existing  canons 
as  were  contravened.     The  wording  of  this  ^*  Submission  of  the 
Clergy/'  as  it  is  called,  does  not  leave  it  absolutely  clear  whether  the 
entire  canon  law  or  only  a  portion  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  commission — which  was  to  consist  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, half  laymen  and  half  clergy — but  the  balance  of  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  the  partial  theory.     The  defeat  was  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  aged  Wariiam  who  never  recovered  from  it  and  died  three 
months  later;  and  it  caused  the  immediate  resignation  of  the 
Chancellorship  by  Sir  Thomas  More — a  rara  avis  among  statesmen 
of  the  day,  with  whom  conscience  actually  had  the  last  word,  not 
the  King's  will. 
Mortmain        The  other  Acts  referred  to  above  were  passed  before  the  Sub- 
^  g       mission  of  the  Clergy  was  completed.     The  Mortmain  and  Benefit 
Clergy      of  Clergy  Acts  were  respectively  in  limitation  of  bequests  to  the 
Church  and  of  privileges  of  clerical  criminals.    They  were  merely 
normal  steps  in  the  reform  of  abuses.     The  Annates  Act  however 
Annates    demands  closer  attention.     Every  bishop  on  appointment^  ixThis  see 
^^  paid  the  first  yeai's  mcome  to  Rome — whether  on  an   original 

appointment,  or  on  translation  from  one  see  to  another.  Obviously 
this  was  a  tremendous  tax  on  the  bishops  and  a  source  of  large 
income  to  Rome.  There  had  been  frequent  complaints,  and  sug- 
gestions that  the  Pope  should  reduce  his  claim.  Very  recently, 
Grardiner  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  heavily  to  meet  the  exaction 
on  becoming  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Bill  provided  that  five 
per  cent,  only  should  be  paid,  by  way  of  compensation  for  expenses 
of  papal  Bulls,  the  ground  taken  up  being  that  the  papal  claim  was 
contrary  to  the  ruling  of  the  General  Council  of  Basle,  and  that  the 
payment,  being  an  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  See,  was  con- 
trary to  the  bishops'  consecration  oaUi.  The  Bill  was  passed,  the 
bishops — according  to  letters  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  in  London 
— dissenting ;  a  course  perfectly  natural  on  their  part  as  a  protest, 
not  in  favour  of  the  payment,  but  against  the  authority  of  the 
temporal  power  to  intervene.     Yet  it  is  frequently  stated  as  a 
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Taatter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  clergy  themselves  were  the 
prime  movers,  and  that  the  Bill  was  brought  in  on  their  petition. 
This  belief  would  seem  to  rest  exclusively  on  the  misinterpretation 
of  a  document  attributed  by  a  later  historian  ^  to  Convocation,  but 
almost  certainly  of  parliamentary  origin. 

The  Act  however  was  not  put  in  immediate  execution :  but  the       / 
Ij  English  agents  in  Italy  were  instructed  to  hold  it  m  terrorem  over 
Clement's  head. 

The  subsequent  methods  of  procedure  were  larirely  the  outcome  The 
•of  the  diplomatic  situation  on  the  Continent.  In  the  first  place, p^^^ 
the  idea  of  calling  an  Oecumenical  Council  had  been  much  in  the  ^^  ^^® 
air.  Each  of  the  three  great  monarchs  was  desirous  of  calling  one, 
on  his  own  terms  ;  so  were  the  Lutherans.  But  for  each  the  terms 
must  be  such  as  should  ensure  practical  subservience  to  his  own 
dictation :  while  to  the  Pope  the  proposal,  so  long  as  it  was  hypo- 
thetical, was  a  thing  he  could  produce  as  either  a  sop  or  a  threat, 
as  circumstances  might  commend.  In  the  next  place,  for  the  time 
Charles  dominated  the  Pope ;  but  while  he  was  making  terms  with 
'  the  Lutherans,  under  pressure  of  the  advance  of  the  Turks  on  the 
east,  whereby  his  loyalty  to  the  papacy  was  made  doubtful,  he  was 
also  on  the  other  hand,  Katharine's  unyielding  champion.  Thus 
any  positive  declaration  on  the  divorce  firom  Clement  was  tolerably 
certain  to  finally  alienate  either  Charles  or  Henry.  Now  the 
rivalry  of  Charles  was  the  great  obstacle  to  Francis :  whose  object 
had  come  to  be  to  utilise  England  so  as  to  obtain  for  himself  the 
concessions  he  wanted  from  the  Emperor  ^  extorting  them  as  the 
result  of  joint  pressure  on  the  part  of  France  and  England  or  as  the 
price  of  a  separation  between  France  and  England.  The  thing  he 
most  feared  was  a  compromise  between  Henry  and  Charles.  Thus 
his  policy  was,  by  associating  himself  with  Henry,  to  detach  the 
Pope  also  from  Charles,  by  the  menace  of  a  joint  Anglo-French 
schism  from  the  Roman  obedience.  Therefore  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1582  Francis  was  ostentatiously  friendly  to  Henry  and 
the  cause  of  the  Divorce.  Conferences  to  which  Henry  was  invited 
to  biing  Anne  Boleyn  as  his  Queen-elect  were  arranged,  and  took 
place  at  Calais  and  Boulogne.     Henry  thereafter  made  up  his  mind 

^  Strype,  EccU  Memorials  I.,  ii.,  158.     Froude,  i.,  361  ff.  (Ed.  1862).    But  cf. 
Gairdner,  English  Churchy  p.  xx6.    The  present  writer  fell  into  the  usual  error  in  a 
previous  volume  on  Crimmer ;  and  has  to  thank  Mr.  Tomlinson  for  correcting  him. 
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to  a  decisive  step  and  on  their  return  to  England  in  November  or 
perhaps  in  the  following  January  he  married  Anne  privately. 
Francis  however  had  successfully  avoided  committing  himself  un- 
equivocally to  an  uncompromising  English  alliance. 

In  December,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  both  being  at  Bologna, 
Clement  professed  to  the  English  agents  a  more  amenable  spirit, 
suggesting  that  the  divorce  should  be  held  over  for  a  Greneral 
Council,  or  that  Henry  should  agree  to  have  the  trial  held  outside 
his  own  realms ;  propositions,  however,  to  neither  of  which  the  King 
could  be  lured  to  assent.  Bpt  the  year  1683  had  hardly  opened 
1533  when  Charies  was  enabled  to  publish  a  Papal  warning  of  excom- 
The  crisis  munication  aeainst  Henry  unless  he  restored  Katharine  to  her  fiill 
rights  as  his  wife  (Feb.) ;  while  he  detached  France  fix>m  England 
by  the  promise  of  concessions  restoring  her  position  in  Italy. 

Clement  might  now  defer  a  pronouncement  in  favour  of  Kath- 
arine ;  there  was  no  practical  room  for  hoping  that  he  might  still 
pronounce  against  her.  Henry  stood  alone;  if  the  Pope  were 
finally  driven  to  choose  between  defying  the  King  or  the  Emperor 
there  could  be  no  doubt  which  of  the  two  he  would  rather  have  for 
an  enemy.  It  only  remained  for  Henry  to  put  it  beyond  question 
,  that  the  declaration  must  be  made,  and  that  his  own  enmity  would 
take  an  energetic  form.  His  reply  to  the  Pope  was  decisive.  Early 
in  April,  parliament  passed  the  great  Act  in  Restraint  of  Appeals, 
which  was  virtually  the  announcement  of  the  repudiation  of  the 
Roman  all^iance ;  before  the  end  of  May,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  his  court  pronounced  the  marriage  with  Katharine 
void  ab  initio^  and  the  recent  marriage  with  her  rival  valid. 
Restraint  In  form,  the  Act  in  Restraint  of  Appeals  was  not  a  fresh  piece 
of  Appeals  Qf  l^islation  but  a  declaration  of  the  existing  law  ;^  a  flat  assertion 
that  any  appeal  to  the  jurisdiction,  of -Rome  from  the  ^Pinglish 
courts  l)rought  the  appellant  imder  the  penalties  of  prfi&munlte, 
the  "  spiritually"^  of  the  country"  Being"  competent 'to -deal  with 
spiritual  cases,  and  the  sovereign  recognising  no  jurisdiction  superior 
to  his  own.  It  did  not  raise  the  question  of  authority  in  matte's 
of  doctrine ;  nor  was  it  a  formal  declaration  of  schism  from  Rome. 
Its  meaning  however  was"  clear.  The  constitutional  theory  of  in- 
dependence, put  forward  on  many  occasions  as  the  warrant  for 
l^islation,  was  henceforth  to  be  acted  upon  in  its  most  ample 
interpretation:  though,  as  with  the  Annates  Bill,  the  final  con- 
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firmation  was  suspended  to  leave  Clement  a  last  chance  of  surrender. 
Taken  on  its  merits  the  Act  laid  down  principles  entirely  acceptable 
to  all  parties  who  claim  or  claimed  independence  of  Rome :  yet  it 
was  quite  obviously  issued  with  the  direct  purpose  of  setting  aside 
the  Pope's  authority  in  a  particular  case  already  referred  to  him. 

It  is  in  fact  doubtful  whether  Henry  could  have  procured  a£sft8ffi^» 
judgment  from  Warham ;  but  Warham  was  dead,  and  the  successor  jjig^op 
appointed  was  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  already  before  he  had  been 
dragged  into  public  life  had  committed  himself  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  judgment  of  the  English  courts.  Since  taking  part  in  Wilt- 
shire's embassy  in  1581  he  had  been  for  the  most  part  in  Grermany 
on  diplomatic  afiairs,  associating  with  Protestants  and  imbibing 
their  views.  _The  most  pronounced  and  definite  of  his  doctrines 
was  that  of  the  supremacy  brthe  crotm^  and  tm  Im-instaiiatinn  as 
"AKhbtehdp  in  MarcETTie  had  qualified  ^  his  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Rome  accordingly.  Other  ecclesiastics,  from  Becket  to  Gardiner, 
had  been  appointed  to  bishoprics  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  going  to  support  the  secular  arm  against  the  claims  of  their 
Order,  and  had  falsified  expectation.  Cranmer  maintained  as 
Archbishop  the  theories  of  clerical  subordination  which  he  had 
adopted  as  a  University  Doctor.  Convocation  was  called  on  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  marriage ;  and  whether  from  conviction  ^""^ 
or  despair,  it  support^  fh^  l^i"g  by  r  nu^nrity.  The  Archbishop 
ot>tamed  the  royal  licence  to  convene  a  court.  Katharine,  refusing 
to  appear,  was  declared  contumacious ;  and  the  Court  pronounced 
her  marriage  void  while  confirming  Anne's.  The  Pope  rejoined 
by  pronouncing  the  judgment  void.  Henry  retorted  by  confirm- 
ing the  Acts  in  Restraint  of  Annates  and  Appeals ;  and  himself 
appealed  against  the  Pope  to  a  Greneral  Council.  Until,  in  March  The 
of  the  next  year,  Clement  himself  definitely  pronounced  judgment  1,^^^^ 
in  favour  of  Katharine,  there  remained  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of 
a  reconciliation  tantamount  to  the  submission  of  the  Holy  See ; 

but  the  chance  was  not  accepted.   JPractically  the  judgment  of 

Cranmer^s  court  marked  the  definite  schism  from  Rome.        ^ 

^  Moore  (Aubrey)*  Hist,  of  Reformation^  log,  finds  a  proof  in  this  of  **  servility 
and  dishonesty/*  which  terms  appear  to  be  in  his  view  equivalents  of  Erastianism. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

HBNRT  VIII  (▼),  1588-4a-MALLEU8  MONACHORUM 

1533  \  A/^  '^^^  noted  that  a  proportion  of  the  higher  clergy  were  at 

Eocleaias-  \  \  ^eg^i  not  unwilling  to  be  freed  from  the  domination  and 
Parties  the  financial  exactions  of  Rome;  this  attitude  being  either  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  line  they  took  as  to  the  divorce.  When, 
howevei*9  it  was  borne  in  upon  them  that  the  price  of  escaping  the 
yoke  of  the  Popedom  was  to  be  the  subjection  of  the  Church,  in 
form  to  the  lay  monarch,  and  in  fact  to  the  State,  the  bulk  of  them 
endeavoui'ed  to  protest  against  the  newly  imposed  subordination. 
With  the  "  Submission  of  the  Clergy "  and  the  appointment  of 
Cranmer  as  Warham's  successor,  it  became  entirely  clear  that  to 
protest  or  resist  would  be  woi^se  than  useless.  Accordingly  we  shall 
now  find  this  section  of  the  clerical  body,  including  such  prelates 
as  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Stokesley  of  London,  and  Tunstal  of 
Durham,  devoting  themselves  to  evctding  or  rendering  nugatory  the 
directions  of  the  Temporal  power  and  its  instrument  Cranmer, 
under  colour  of  obedience,  while  dissociating  themselves  from  the 
more  rigid  of  the  Old  Catholics  such  as  Fisher  of  Rochester,  More, 
the  London  Carthusians  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  newer 
school,  who  were  much  more  antagonistic  to  the  papacy,  such  as 
Cranmer,  Latimer  and  Barlow,  found  more  personal  favour  with 
the  King  and  with  Cromwell,  though  their  leanings  towards  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  Continental  reformers  were  checked  from  time 
to  timc^  with  sufficient  rudeness. 
Pope  or  A  very  peculiar  situation  however  soon  resulted  from  the  Royal 

°^  rejection  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  To  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
Pope  was  head  of  the  Church  implied  the  recognition  of  a  divided 
allegiance,  casting  a  doubt  on  the  holder's  loyalty  to  the  Secular 
Sovereign,  and  easily  translated  into  treason ;  since  the  papal  party 
were  bound  to  maintain  in  theory  the  validity  of  the  marriage  with 
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Katharine,  and  the  rights  of  her  daughter  Mary.  Henry  never 
lacked  a  plausible  theory  to  justify  his  most  tyrannous  actions. 
Modem  historians  however  who  carry  their  support  of  Henry  to 
the  extreme  point  ignore  the  two  facts,  that  to  hold  an  opinion 
which  if  acted  on  would  lead  to  treason  is  not  in  itself  treason ;  and  . 
that  it  was  quite  logical  to  maintain  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Pope  in  mattei's  spiritual,  without  admitting  his  power  to  depose  a 
recalcitrant  monarch  or  to  determine  the  line  of  succession — which 
was  in  fact  the  position  adopted  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

The  Spring  session  of  Parliament  in  1534  was  devoted  mainly  to  1534 
the  passing  of  Acts  in  confirmation  and  extension  of  what  ^d^^^ 
already  been  done.  The  Submission  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Restraint  Acts 
of  Appeals  were  re-affirmed  in  one  Act ;  but  with  the  important 
di£Perence  that  the  whole  of  the  Canon  law  was  to  be  subjected  to 
the  Commission  when  appointed,^  till  which  time  the  clergy  would 
be  acting  at  their  peril  in  enforcing  any  rules  which  might  subse- 
quently be  condemned  as  against  the  Royal  Prerogative.  This  was 
accompanied  by  an  Act  in  confirmation  of  the  Annates  Act,  coupled 
with  tiie  congi  SArre^  assuring  to  the  King  the  right  of  nomination 
to  ecclesiastical  appointments  under  the  form  of  permitting  the 
Chapters  to  elect  his  nominee.  A  third,  the  "  Peter  Pence "  Act, 
abolished  the  remaining  contributions  to  the  Papal  Treasury.  At 
the  same  time  the  ^^ exempt"  monasteries — ^those,  that  is,  which 
had  not  been  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  bishops — were  con- 
veyed to  the  King's  control,  still  without  episcopal  intervention. 
A  fourth  Act,  not  prima  facie  ecclesiastical  in  character,  was  the 
Act  of  Succession,  declaring  the  ofl&pring  of  Anne  Boleyn  (the 
princess  Elizabeth  had  been  bom  in  the  previous  September)  heirs 
to  the  throne. 

While  these  proceedings  were  in  progress,  the  last  attempt  to  The 
subdue  the  Pope  by  diplomacy  was  failing.  At  the  end  of  March,  Pop^'^last 
Clement  gave  the  long  deferred  judgment  on  the  divorce,  pro- 
nouncing the  marriage  with  Katharine  valid,  and  that  wiili  Anne 
Boleyn  void.  Clement  survived  but  a  short  time.  His  successor 
Paul  III.  had  at  one  time  been  in  Henry's  favour ;  but  reconciliation 
was  now  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  the  new  Pope 
soon  found  himself  more  definitely  antagonistic  to  the  English 
monarch  than  his  predecessor  had  been. 

>  See  p.  128,  anU» 
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\ 
The  Nun         The  prevailing  superstitions  of  the  day  and  their  reality  as  fac- 
of  Kent     ^j3  g^gjj  jjj  public  life  are  curiously  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the 
"  Nun  of  Kent  ^ — a  story  concluded  by  her  execution  about  this 
time.    The  "  Nun  "  was  a  young  woman  named  Elizabeth  Barton 
of  humble  birth,  who  was  subject  to  fits  or  trances,  presumably 
epileptic  in  character,  in  which  trances  she  gave  vent  to  utterances 
which  were  supposed  to  be  inspired,  being  generally  religious  in 
their  bearing.    Having  acquired  some  notoriety  and  a  reputation  for 
sanctity,  her  prophesyings  before  long  took  the  form  of  denuncia- 
tion of  the  divorce,  at  that  time  in  its  earlier  stages.     She  was 
exploited  by  sundry  fanatical  persons  honest  or  otherwise — ^in  such 
cases  it  is  seldom  possible  to  fathom  the  extent  to  which  mania, 
intentional  deception,  conscious  or  unconscious  suggestion,  and  mere 
credulity,  are  mingled.     In  those  days,  there  were  few  people  who 
would  venture  to  attribute  such  phenomena  to  purely  natural 
causes.     Such  a  man  as  Thomas  More,  who  was  eminently  rational 
as  well  as  deeply  religious,  was  not  easily  beguiled ;  but  the  more 
credulous  and  equally  honest  bishop  of  Rochester  was  unable  to 
regard  the  prophesyings  as  mere  imposture,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
Warham  ;  and  being  thus  countenanced,  when  the  Nun's  utterances 
reached  the  point  of  denouncing  the  wi'ath  of  Heaven  upon  those 
who  consented  to  the  Divorce,  she  became  really  dangei*ous.     She 
and  her  associates  were  charged  with  treason  and  executed,  while 
Fisher  was  necessarily  to  some  degree  implicated.    Before  her  death 
the  Nun  made  a  confession  of  elaborate  imposture,  but  too  much 
weight  should  not  be  attached  to  confessions  made  under  such  con- 
ditions.    Given  a  certain  degree  of  mental  aberration,  the  case  is 
not  without  parallels  pointing  to  an  absence  of  conscious  fraud. 
But  whether  in  her  case  it  was  fraud  or  mania,  the  important  fact 
remains  that  there  were  numbers  of  people  who  attributed  her 
utterances  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other  but   to  inspiration ; 
numbers  more  who  were  in  doubt  on  the  point ;  and  that  those 
utterances  were  to  some  extent  utilised  in  a  seditious  propaganda ; 
for  to  declare  as  a  message  from  on  high  that  the  King  and  his 
advisers  had  brought  upon  themselves  the  curse  of  the  Almighty 
must  be  recognised  as  effectively,  even  if  not  intentionally,  preach- 
ing sedition. 

The  proceedings  against  Elizabeth  Barton  had  been  accompanied 
by  revelations  of  more  or  less  suspicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
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Countess  of  Salisbury  and  of  Poles,^  Courtenays  and  Nevilles,  while  The  Act 
the  Princess  Mary  declined  to  regard  herself  as  illegitimate.  This°/^^"*^*^" 
was  made  the  pretext  for  adopting  a  very  irr^ulai*  course  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Act  of  Succession.  The  Act  not  only  estabUshed 
the  order  of  Succession  to  the  throne,  but  in  the  preamble  asserted 
the  invalidity  of  Katharine's  marriage.  It  was  accompanied  by  an 
authority  to  exact  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Statute,  the  form  of 
the  oath  not  being  laid  down.  Comnussioners  were  appointed  to 
exact  the  oath,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  form  accepting  the  entire 
teims  of  the  Act,  not  merely  promising  adhesion  to  its  provisions. 
Presented  to  them  in  this  form,  both  More  and  Fisher  refused  to  take  The  oath 
the  oath.  Both  were  prepared  to  swear  to  maintain  the  succession  ^^^^^^^ 
as  laid  down ;  neither  would  avow  a  belief  that  the  marriage  with 
Katharine  was  void  ab  initio.  More  laid  down  definitely  the 
doctrine  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  determine  the 
succession,  and  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  accept  its  decision ;  but 
that  obviously  does  not  involve  an  opinion  that  the  reasons  for  its 
decision  are  sound.  Cranmer  would  fain  have  persuaded  the  King 
to  accept  the  oath  thus  modified  as  sufficient — ^not  realising  that 
the  primary  object  of  Henry  and  Cromwell  was  to  drive  the 
opponents  of  the  divoi-ce  into  a  public  recantation  of  their  opinion. 
More  and  Fisher  were  resolute,  and  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  though 
in  form  an  indictment  ought  first  to  have  been  brought  against 
them  in  the  coiurts.  Cromwell  expressed  and  no  doubt  felt  a  very 
genuine  r^ret  at  the  failure  of  the  plan ;  but  it  was  ever  Crom- 
well's method  to  strike  at  the  most  influential  opponents  of  his 
policy.  If  they  would  bend,  well :  if  not,  they  must  break.  The 
device  of  the  oath  would  force  the  surrender  or  else  the  destruction 
of  the  best  members  of  the  hi^  Cathdlic  party.  Three  of  the 
most  zealous  and  most  irreproadiable  mcmastic  establishments — ^the 
London  Carthusians,  the  Richmond  Observants,  and  the  Brentford 
Brigittines — were  inveigled  or  cowed  into  temporary  submission, 
but  later  reverted  to  the  position  of  More  and  Fisher,  and  suffered 
accordingly.  The  Greenwich  Observants  refused  submission  alto- 
gether, and  were  dissolved. 

Before  the  administration  of  the  oath,  the  news  of  Clement's 

^The  Countess  of  Salisbury's  children.  The  de  la  Poles  were  now  extinct. 
The  Nevilles  were  the  Countess's  kinsfolk,  her  mother  having  been  a  daughter  of 
the  King-maker.    See  Front, 
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"The        decision  had  come  from  Rome,  with  a  Bull  of  Excommunication  ix> 
RcSc^'^^  follow.     It  was  well  for  Henry  that  Francis  could  be  relied  on  to 
keep  Charles  in  check ;  for  the  foreign  ambassadors,  whether  well- 
informed  or  mainly  because  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought, 
were  reporting  serious  disaffection  in  the  country,  which  otherwise 
might  have  led  to  armed  intervention  by  the  Emperor.     The 
answer  to  Rome  however  took  the  emphatic  form  of  a  decleu:«tioii 
by  Convocation  and  the  Universities  that  ^the  Bishop  of  Rome  has 
no  more  authority  in  England  than  any  other  foreign  Bishop  "  ;  in 
€tddition  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  already  recorded. 
Parlia-  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (1534)  Parliament  was  again  in 

^Qy\      session.     The  argument  submitted  to  the  Pope  before  the  passing 
of  the  Annates  Act — that  it  pressed  with  undue  severity  on  the 
bishops — was  shown  in  its  true  character  by  a  new  Annates  Act 
r  ywhich  appropriated  to  the  King  the  funds  of  which  the  Pope  had 
[/been  deprived.     The  relief  of  the  bishops  was  ignored.     By  the 
**  Act  of  the  Supreme  Head,"  Parliament  also  professedly  confirmed 
the  declaration  of  Convocation  in  1531 ;  but  omitted  the  saving  ^ 
clause ;  and  by  a  fresh  Act  of  Succession,  regularised  the  treatment 
of  More  and  Fisher,  enforcing  the  oath  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
Treasons  been  submitted  to  them,  retrospectively.     Then  came  the  Treasons 
^^  Act,  the  coping  stone  of  Resolute  Government ;  bringing  into  the 

category  of  Treason  not  only  the  specific  overt  actions  to  which  it 
had  been  limited  by  the  Act  of  Edward  III.,  but  also  "verbal 
treason"  and  even  the  refusal  to  answer  incriminating  questions. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  vast  opportunities  were  thus  given  for 
fastening  a  practically  irrefutable  charge  of  treason  on  any  victim 
selected,  when  the  recognised  principle  was  that  the  onus  probandi 
lay  with  the  accused.  An*  irresistible  instrument  of  tyranny  was 
created,  justified  of  coui*se  by  the  usual  argument  that  without 
such  powers  it  was  not  possible  to  deal  adequately  with  the  ab- 
normal dangers  of  the  situation.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that 
where  there  is  practically  no  check  on  the  abuse  of  such  powers 
save  the  scrupulosity  of  the  persons  in  whom  they  are  vested,  the 
risk  of  flagrant  injustice  becomes  almost  incaji^ulable.  Since  the 
days  of  Edward  III.,  no  monarch  had  occupied  the  throne  with 
less  risk  of  serious  treason  than  Henry  VIII.  Under  all  save 
Henry  V.  there  had  been  active  rebellion,  and  under  him  there  was 

^  See  p.  135. 
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at  least  one  serious  plot.  Yet  the  treason  statute  of  Edward  IIL 
had  under  them  been  held  sufficient.  The  new  Act  was  in  truth 
but  one  step  in  the  systematic  development  of  autocracy  under 
constitutiomJ  forms  to  which  the  policy  of  Thomas  Cromwell  was 
devoted. 

When  Wolsey  fell  in  1529  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  became  ostensibly  1529-34 
the  King^s  most  powerful  subject.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  to  pojicy^^ 
him  or  to  his  following  among  the  nobility  the  formulation  of  any 
sort  of  definite  policy.  Nevertheless,  a  quite  definite-policy  had  been 
initiated  after  a  short  lapse  of  time.  Starting  with  the  diecking  of 
palpable  ecclesiastical  abuses,  it  had  gone  on  to  assert  with  steadily 
increasing  rigour  the  subjection  of  the  entire  clerical  organisation 
to  the  Supreme  Head,  and  to  embody  the  assertion  of  the  theoiy 
in  practical  legislation,  and  dictation  to  Convocation.  It  had 
threatened  the  papacy,  till  the  threats  issued  virtually  in  an  ulti- 
^  matum  followed  by  repudiation  of  papal  authority.  It  hctd  placed 
\  papal  and  ecclesiastical  perquisites  under  gradual  restrictions,  till 
Vby  the  last  Annates  Act  it  began  transferring  them  openly  to  the 
\Orown.  In  many  instances,  the  initiative  had  been  ostensibly  taken 
t>y  Parliament;  in  others,  the  King  had  exercised  direct  pressure 
on  the  clergy,  but  had  obtained  fix>m  Parliament  a  ratification  of 
the  ecclesiastical  concessions.  The  whole  trend  of  the  policy,  cul- 
minating in  the  Treasons  Act,  was  to  concentrate  effective  control 
in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  by  consent  of  Parliament.  And 
now  Cromwell  emerges  as  the  man  who  was  to  give  that  policy  cromwell 
tremendous  effect,  and  by  inference  at  least  as  its  probable  creator 
and  organiser  fix>m  the  close  of  1580.  It  is  not  till  1585  however 
that  he  becomes  openly  and  indisputably  first  minister;  Wolsey's 
successor  in  Henry's  confidence — and  to  Henry's  gratitude. 

Before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  February  (1585)  the  1535 
two  recalcitrants  in  the  Tower,  More  and  Fisher,  were  attainted  of  p^gj^*" 
High  Treason  for  maintaining  their  refusal  to  take  the  prescribed 
oath  under  the  Act  of  Succession.  It  was  perhaps  in  the  hope  that 
the  King  might  hesitate  to  proceed  to  extremities,  in  the  face  of  a 
very  marked  expression  of  sentiment,  that  the  new  Pope,  Paul  III., 
proceeded  to  nominate  Fisher  a  Cardinal.  It  ought  to  have  been 
obvious  that  the  very  contrary  effect  would  have  been  produced : 
the  step  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  a  challenge.    More  and 
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Fisher  were  condemned  to  death  and  executed  in  the  summer — 
martyrs  assuredly  to  conscience.  The  whole  of  their  o£Pence  con- 
sisted in  the  single  fact  that  they  could  not  and  would  not  recant 
their  belief  in  the  validity  of  Katharine's  marriage.  Had  they 
sought  to  make  converts  to  that  opinion,  or  to  make  it  a  text  for 
preaching  sedition,  there  might  have  been  some  colour  of  justice 
in  their  punishment.  As  it  was,  such  danger  as  there  might  be  in 
their  holding  that  view  lay  entirely  in  the  advertisement  of  it  by 
insistence  on  the  oath.  All  Europe  shuddered,  and  half  England 
trembled  at  the  demonstration  of  ruthless  power,  when  those  two 
were  struck  down — ^the  aged  bishop  whose  spotless  character  and 
saintly  life  had  for  many  a  year  given  the  lie  to  those  who  included 
all  the  higher  clergy  in  a  universal  condemnation;  and  the  ex- 
chancellor,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  whose  wide  learning,  kindly  wit, 
intellectual  eminence,  and  unswerving  rectitude  had  won  for  him  a 
European  reputation  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Englishman 
of  his  time.  The  Carthusians,  Brigittines,  and  Observants  who  had 
been  induced  to  give  way  on  the  question  of  the  Oath  reverted  to 
the  position  of  More  and  Fisher.  Their  heads  also  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  houses  broken  up. 

The  wrath  of  the  Pope  was  expressed  in  a  Bull  of  Deposition ; 
which  however  on  second  thoughts  he  found  it  advisable  to  hold 
in  suspense  till  three  years  later. 

When  More  and  Fisher  opposed  themselves  obstinately  to  the 
King's  will,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  King  would  see  to  it  that 
they  paid  the  penalty.  But  we  may  suspect  that  it  was  not  Henry's 
brain  but  Cromwell's  which  devised  the  policy  of  presenting  them 
with  the  fatal  dilemma.  Before  they  were  put  to  death,  the  minis- 
ter's supremacy  was  already  established  by  his  appointment  as  Vicar- 
General,  with  full  power  to  exercise  on  the  King's  behalf  all  the 
rights  vested  in  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church :  rights  which — 
however  it  might  be  asserted  that  they  were  and  had  been  at  all 
times  inherent  in  the  sovereign — ^were  now  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
novel  and  comprehensive  spirit  But  besides  the  development  alike 
in  extent  and  intensity  of  the  attack  on  the  clerical  organisation,  we 
now  find  foreign  policy  taking  a  new  direction  for  which  Cromwell 
was  assuredly  responsible. 

Hitherto,  since  the  £bi11  of  Wolsey,  the  Emperor  had  been  in 
steady  antagonism  to  the  English  King :  so  had  the  Pope,  except 
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when  he  had  hopes  of  the  Imperial  pressure  on  him  being  removed.  The 
Prance  had  on  the  whole  given  support  to  England,  usually  of  a  p«p*" 
lukewarm  character.  But  it  does  not  appear  that,  until  this  time, 
Henry  had  learnt  to  look  upon  the  Grerman  Lutherans  as  an  available 
political  force :  while  his  active  hostility  to  the  Lutheran  theology 
seemed  to  preclude  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  rapprochement  with 
the  Protestant  princes.  Yet  the  Lutherans,  like  Henry,  had  repu- 
diated papal  authority.  Recently  the  Prench  King  had  taken  up 
the  idea  of  bringing  about  a  compromise  between  the  Pope  on  one 
side,  and  the  Lutherans  and  English  on  the  other,  which  would  place 
Charles  in  dangerous  straits.  The  prospect  however  was  impromising 
at  the  best ;  a  reconciliation  with  Rome  was  really  impossible.  Crom- 
well, then,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Protestant  league,  which  would 
suggest  to  Francis  the  advantage  of  following  Henry's  lead  in  throw- 
ing off  the  Roman  allegiance,  and  ranging  himself  with  the  Lutherans 
and  the  English.  Henry's  own  theological  predilections  stood  in  the 
way,  and  the  Lutherans  regarded  him  with  suspicion :  but  Cromwell 
looked  to  political  expediency  as  a  potent  salve  for  healing  con- 
troversial differences.  Thus  in  the  late  summer  ofJ1585^he  first  Overtures 
advances  were  made  in  the  direction  of  seeking  a  mutual  under- 
standi"fif  «"^-h  th**  Grerman  Protestants — ^not  without  hints  that 
lenry  had  an  open  mmd  on  tbe  subject  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. The  Germans  however  were  in  no  haste  to  accept  Henry 
as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning;  rather,  they  had  a  not  un- 
natural suspicion  that  he  merely  wanted  to  make  use  of  them.  They 
propounded  conditions,  which  Cromwell  submitted  to  Grardiner,  at 
this  time  ambassador  at  Paris.  Whatever  Grardiner^s  views  were  as 
to  papal  ascendancy,  he  was  no  Lutheran ;  and  he  pointed  out  that 
to  accept  the  terms  would  deprive  England  of  her  ecclesiastical  in- 
depend^:ice.  Thus  the  n^otiations  fell  through — as  might  have 
been  expected.  Nevertheless,  the  desire  ior  the  Lutheran  alliance 
remain^  at  the  back  of  Cromwell's  policy ;  not  avowed  but  latent; 
and  it  was  in  an  attempt  to  entangle  Henry  irrevocably  in  that 
policy  that  he  committed,  not  five  years  later,  the  blunder  which 
cost  him  his  head. 

In  the  same  Autumn — 1686 — CromweU  as  Vicar-General  opened  visiution 
his  great  campaign  against  the  monasteries ;  actuated,  according  to^J^^_ 
the  historians  on  (me  side,  by  a  determination  to  remove  a  cancer  teriea 
which  was  destroying  the  morality  of  the  nation ;  according  to  the 
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historians  on  the  other  side,  by  the  vast  opportunities  afforded  for 
plunder. 

Heretofore  the  visitation  of  ^^ exempt"  monasteries  had  lain 
with  the  Superiors  of  their  respective  orders,  except  when  special 
authority  had  been  granted  by  the  Pope  to  a  Morton  or  a  Wolsey. 
In  other  cases  it  had  been  deputed  to  the  bishops,  each  in  his  own 
diocese.    At  the  time  of  the  recent  Peter  Pence  Act  (1684)  the 
exempt  houses  had  been  formally  subjected  to  the  King.     Cromwell 
now  took  upon  himself  the  right  of  visitation,  not  only  of  the 
exempt  monasteries,  but  of  the  others  as  well,  suspending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops  while  his  enquiries  were  going  forward,  and 
thus  emphasising  the  doctrine  that  that  jurisdiction  was  derived 
from  the  King.     Commissioners  were  appointed — L^h,  Leyton, 
Bedyl,  and  Ap  Rice — to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  conduct 
and  the  finances  of  the  various  houses.    In  a  period  of  about  three 
months  (Oct.-Jan.X  they  made  their  investigations  and  prepared 
their  report,  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  with  Cromwell 
in  the  meantime.     On  the  strength  of  this  report,  a  bill  was  laid 
1536         before  Parliament  and  passed  in  February  (1586),  suppressing  all 
fioS^of"   ^^  houses  with  less  than  .£«00  a  year,  876  in  number— of  which 
Lesser      however  81  were  reinstated  later  in  the  year  as  having  been  well 
Houses     conducted.    In  part,  their  inmates  were  to  be  redistributed  among 
the  greater  houses;  in  part  they  were  to  be  released  from  their 
vows ;  and  in  part  they  were  to  receive  some  compensation. 
The  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  the  time  at  their  disposal,  the  commis- 

dT*****^  sioners  could  not  possibly  have  sifted  thoroughly  the  evidence 
brought  before  them.  In  many  cases  there  was  enough  that  was 
gross,  palpable,  obvious,  to  warrant  condemnation  at  sight.  But 
the  scandalous  levity  and  domineering  insolence  with  which  they 
carried  out  their  task  must  have  suggested  to  the  ill-conditioned 
members  of  every  community  that  slander  and  false-witness  might 
lead  to  favour  and  profit,  and  were  not  likely  to  be  too  carefully 
tested:  while  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  insulting  interrogatories 
would  be  angrily  resented,  and  answers  be  refused,  or  given  in  the 
most  injudicious  manner,  by  perfectly  innocent  persons;  while 
demands  for  inventories  of  valuables  were  met  by  prevarication  and 
concealment,  when  the  object  of  the  commissioners  was  suspected 
of  being  spoliation.  The  letters  of  Leyton  and  Legh  convey  the 
impression  that  the  fouler  the  scandals  unearthed  or  retailed,  the 
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more  enjoyment  and  humour  they  discovered  in  thdr  occupation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  things  they  found  was  in 
general  bad ;  but  by  their  own  statement  it  was  by  no  means  uni- 
Tersally  so ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  they  accepted  adverse  witness 
almost  without  examination  and  wilfully  minimised  all  that  was 
favourable. 

Also,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  ^^  black  book  "  of  monastic  The  Black 
offences  was  ever  laid  before  parliament.  The  preamble  to  the  bill  ®^^ 
set  forth,  luridly  enough,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  King  and 
the  vicar-general,  and  summed  up  the  grounds  for  them.  But  it 
seems  by  no  means  improbable  that  parliament  simply  accepted  the 
statement  thus  laid  before  it.  The  black  book  itself  disappeared. 
The  Protestant  historians  of  Elizabeth's  reign  said  that  Bonner 
destroyed  it ;  the  Roman  Catholics  affirm  that  it  was  the  other 
party  who  took  care  that  the  evidence  on  which  they  acted  should 
never  be  made  known.  The  actual  surviving  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  partial  summaries  known  as  the  G>mperta  and  in  the 
letters  of  the  commissioners  to  Cromwell.  The  examination  of 
these  can  hardly  fail  to  leave  the  reader  with  a  conviction  that  the 
methods  of  the  Commissioners  were  atrociously  iniquitous,  but  that 
a  strictly  judicial  investigation  would  still  have  revealed  a  state  of 
things  often  appalling,  not  seldom  vicious,  and  commonly  repre- 
hensible, ^thout  the  elements  which  might  have  made  effective 
reform  possible :  while  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  especially  among 
the  younger  monks  and  nuns,  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  bonds 
of  monastic  rule  was  common. 

In  favour  of  the  monasteries  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  The  Con- 
these  376  minor  houses  were  suppressed  not  as  having  been  in-^<l"*"* 
dividually  condemned,  but  on  the  theory  that  the  report  pointed  mission 
to  the  system  of  maintaining  minor  houses  as  bad.     Mixed  com- 
missions were  now  appointed  to  continue  the  visitation,  carry  out 
the  suppression,  and  recommend  exemptions  when  it  was  desirable ; 
and  the  reports  of  these  commissions  were  of  a  far  less  unfavourable 
character,  though  (as  we  have  seen)  only  31  houses  were  actually 
reinstated.     It  is  to  be  observed  also,  in  a  somewhat  different  con- 
nexion, that  the  further  visitation  was  accompanied  by  the  issuing 
•  of  Injunctions  for  the  conduct  of  monastic  establishments  which  may 
have  been  designed  solely  with  a  view  to  enforcing  a  pure  and 
pious  manner  of  living,  but  are  undoubtedly  open  to  the  suspicion 
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of  having  been  deliberately  calculated  to  make  the  monastic  life 
insupportable  and  so  to  encourage  the  religious  houses  to  eSace 
themselves  by  voluntary  surrender — a  course  which  was  not  in- 
frequently adopted. 
The  policy  There  was  sufRcient  precedent  for  lajdng  the  Church  under  heavy 
discussed  contributions  to  the  exchequer.  The  idea  of  deliberately  confiscating 
Church  property  had  before  now  been  seriously  put  forwcud.  There 
had  been  previous  suppressions  of  UKmastic  establishments ;  but  in 
these  cases  the  funds,  ostensibly  at  least,  had  been  diverted  to 
other  purposes  recognised  as  ecclesiastical,  such  as  Wolse/s  schools 
and  collies.  The  diffierentiating  feature  of  Cromwell's  confiscation 
was  that  the  funds  were  for  the  most  part  withdrawn  fix>m  any 
ecclesiastical  purpose  whatever.^  The  monastic  lands  passed  to  lay 
owners  by  grant  or  purchase ;  they  enriched  the  King  or  his  friends 
or  those  whom  Cromwell  thought  fit  to  enrich  or  to  gratify.  The 
evidence  that  in  the  public  interest  it  was  time  for  the  religious 
houses  to  go  is  convincing ;  the  method  of  {nxxreeding  against  the 
smaller  houses  first  was  tactically  shrewd,  as  evoking  less  opposition 
at  the  outset;  but  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  Church  had 
forfeited  her  property,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  excuse  for  the 
application  of  the  spoils  to  other  than  public  objects.  The  Church 
might  simply  be  looked  upon  as  a  vast  corporation,  holding  its 
wealth  in  trust  for  the  nation,  and  rightly  deprived  of  that  wealth 
when  it  failed  to  fulfil  the  trust.  But  on  that  view,  the  wealth  was 
bound  to  be  handed  over  to  another  body,  to  administer  as  a  trust 
for  the  nation.  The  fact  that  this  was  not  done  makes  possible  only 
one  conclusion  as  to  the  motive  of  the  suppression.  The  Church 
was  both  the  wealthiest  and  the  least  dangerous  victim  available 
for  bleeding,  besides  being  open  to  the  chaige  of  deserving  to  be 
penalised. 
Anne  In  January  1586  the  deeply-injured  Katharine  died;  to  be 

^^«y"  followed  ere  many  months  had  passed  by  her  supplanter.  Ostensibly, 
Henry  had  married  Anne  Boleyn,  because  a  male  heir  was  needed 
to  secure  the  succession ;  but  she  had  borne  him  only  a  daughter 
and  a  still-bom  son.  Henry  was  disappointed  in  her.  Moreover, 
his  passion  had  for  some  time  been  cooling :  nor  was  her  character — 
even  on  the  most  favourable  reading-~calculated  to  retain  afiections 

^  There  was  precedent  for  the  proposal  however  in  Parliamentary  petitions  of 
Richard  II. 's  reign ;  hut  these  had  not  taken  effect  in  legislation. 
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that  had  b^un  to  wane.  She  was  friyolous  and  undignified ;  her 
arrogance  and  her  assumption  had  left  her  few  friends.  She  was 
jealous  of  the  attentions  paid  by  her  husband  to  Jane  Seymour, 
who  had  been  one  of  Katharine's  ladies-in-waiting — attentions 
which  she  received  with  a  becoming  reserve.  Suddenly  it  appeared 
that  Anne  had  been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct.  Sundry  gentlemen 
of  the  court,  including  her  brother  Lord  Rocbford  were  charged 
with  sharing  her  guilt.  One  of  them  ultimately  made  confession — 
true  or  fiedse.  There  were  stories,  flatly  denied,  that  she  had  been 
contracted  to  Northumberland :  that  she  had  actually  been  his  wife 
when  she  married  Henry.  There  were  stories  that  the  marriage  was 
void,  because  of  earlier  relations  between  Henry  emd  her  mother 
and  sister.  Before  a  court  consisting  of  judges  who  might  ante- 
cedently have  been  expected  to  favour  her,  she  was  tried  for  treason 
and  condemned.  Cranmer  was  torn  between  an  affectionate  con-  Her  con- 
viction that  she  was  really  a  good  woman  and  an  inability  to  believe  a^JdcaS* 
that  the  King  could  be  misled,  much  less  do  her  a  deliberate  and 
conscious  wrong.  But  some  sort  of  admission  which  she  made  before 
him  was  interpreted  by  the  Archbishop  as  involving  the  nullity  of 
the  marriage.  Anne  was  executed:  next  day,  the  King  married 
Jane  Seymour;  the  marriage  with  Anne  was  oflicially  declared  to 
have  been  invalid ;  Elizabeth  being  of  course  de-legitimatised,  and 
so  occupjdng  precisely  the  same  position  as  Mary.  Thus  Henry  was 
left  witli  three  ill^timate  children  (the  third  being  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  who  died  not  long  after),  and  no  legitimate  heir — ^truly 
an  ironical  outcome  of  that  divorce  which  his  apologists  defend  as 
having  been  demanded  by  the  need  of  a  successor  with  an  indis- 
putable title  to  the  throne ! 

Within  three  weeks  of  Anne  Bolejni's  execution  (May  19th,  1686),  The  Suc- 
a  new  parliament  was  sitting;  for  that  which  had  commenced  its*^®'®" 
sessions  at  the  end  of  1529  had  been  dissolved  in  the  spring  of  this 
year.  Hie  first  business  was  formally  to  ratify  the  late  proceedings, 
and  fix  the  succession  on  the  ofispring  of  the  new  queen ;  the  second 
was  formally  to  authorise  the  King  himself  to  lay  down  the  order 
of  succession  thereafter.  Incidentally  we  may  note  that  the  actual 
legitimate  heir  presumptive^  to  the  throne  was  now  the  King  of 
Scotland,  the  son  of  Henr/s  elder  sister  Margaret.    The  claims  of 

1  See  Appendix  B^  and  Front 
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a  child  of  Jane  Seymour  could  alone  on  l^timist  principles  take 
precedence  of  his,  if  the  judgm^its  invalidating  the  two  previous 
marriages  held  good.  It  is  only  by  admitting  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment to  fix  or  delegate  its  power  of  fixing  the  succession,  that 
James's  claim  to  be  heir  presumptive  could  be  challenged.  But  there 
was  no  sort  of  doubt  that  it  would  be  in  actual  fact  challenged, 
simply  because  the  .English  would  not  take  a  King  from  anoth^* 
land.  There  was  not  much  room  in  England  for  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  Right.  Neither  Henry  IV.  and  his  successors, 
,  nor  Henry  VII.,  nor  Elizabeth,  could  have  maintained  a  plausible 
claim  to  the  throne  apart  from  their  title  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Of  present  importance  however  was  the  fact  that  both  Katharine 
and  Anne  were  dead  before  the  marriage  of  Queen  Jane ;  there  could 
therefore  be  absolutely  no  ground  for  challenging  the  legitimacy  of 
any  children  of  hers,  while  any  conceivable  claims  on  behalf  of  either 
Mary  or  Elizabeth  would  necessarily  yield  precedence  to  the  claim 
of  Jane's  son,  should  she  bear  one.  Moreover,  since  there  was  now 
no  Katharine  to  claim  rights  as  a  queen,  and  her  supplanter  had 
died  a  traitor's  death,  Mary  might  without  risk  be  re-instated  as  a 
Princess  on  sufficient  grounds.  Thus  a  door  was  opened  for  a 
renewal  of  amity  with  the  Emperor. 
Punish-  The  aims  and  objects  of  the  Reformation  in  England  had  been 

H^rcs^^  entirely  political  and  financial.  There  had  been  no  official  move- 
ment towards  a  new  doctrinal  standpoint.  On  the  contrary,  the 
suppression  of  heresy  had  been  not  less  active  after  Cranmer's  ac- 
cession to  the  primacy  than  before.  The  prosecutions  however  do 
not  at  any  time  appear  to  have  originated  with  the  clergy :  and 
the  Ordinaries  habitually  endeavoured  to  procure  the  recantation 
of  heresy  rather  than  the  exaction  of  its  penalties.  But  the  most 
advanced  of  the  clergy,  even  those  who  like  Latimer  were  continu- 
ally verging  on  doctrines  which  their  stricter  brethren  regarded  as 
heretical,  showed  as  little  mercy  as  any  one  to  the  upholders  of 
Anabaptism;  whose  theology  was  usually  combined — or  supposed 
to  be  so— with  perverted  views  on  .the  political  and  social  order. 
To  this  class  belong  most  of  the  martyrs  of  the  period ;  with  the 
notable  exception  of  John  Frith.  Frith  was  a  young  man  of  great 
piety  and  learning,  who  would  probably  never  have  been  arrested 
but  for  his  association  with  the  distributors  of  forbidden  literature. 
Being  arrested,  he  maintained — in  spite  of  earnest  efforts  to  per- 
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suade  him  to  recant — ^the  Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper : 
but  further  he  stood  almost  alone  in  declaring  that  to  hold  a  correct 
opinion  on  this  point  of  doctrine  could  not  be  essential  to  salvation. 
Rith  was  the  first  and  almost  the  only  martyr  (July,  1588)  to  the    / 
theory  of  toleration,  to  which  neither  Romanists  nor  Protestants,  ^ 
Anglicans  nor  Zwinglians,  were  yet  ready  to  give  ear. 

Although,  however,  there  had  been  no  revolt  from  orthodox  doc-  Progres- 
trine  the  course  of  the  Reformation  abroad  could  not  be  without  ^ent  ^^^ 
influence  in  England.  There  was  a  growing  inclination  to  think 
and  speak  of  minor  questions  as  being  debatable ;  an  increasing 
suspicion  on  one  side  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  of  dis- 
cussion tended  to  heresy  and  to  irreverence — on  the  other,  that 
they  tended  to  edification.  In  theory  the  leading  ecclesiastics 
agreed  that  an  authorised  translation  of  the  Bible  would  be  good, 
but  half  of  them  were  afraid  that  it  would  lead  to  novel  and  dan- 
gerous interpretations.  The  general  attitude  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  uneasiness.  Hence  the  commission  appointed  under  Cranmer's 
auspices  did  little ;  and  Cranmer  himself^  whose  heart  was  really  in 
the  scheme,  was  overjoyed  ^  when  Coverdale  produced  a  rendering  to 
which  an  authoritative  imprimatw  could  be  given.  The  general  sense 
of  unrest,  aggravated  perhaps  by  some  alarm  lest  the  Augsburg 
Confession  should  attract  adherents — especially  since  the  Lutherans 
had  been  told  that  there  might  be  room  for  its  discussion — led  to 
the  enunciation  of  the  first  of  the  Anglican  formulae  of  Faith,  known 
as  the  Ten  Articles  "for  establishing  Christian  Quietness,*'  in  July  The  Ten 
1686 :  professedly  prepared  by  the  King's  own  hand.  These  Articles  Articles 
contained  no  deviation  from  orthodox  dogma ;  but  their  most  notable 
feature  lay  in  the  distinction  drawn  between  institutions  necessary 
and  convenient,  ijith  the  implication  that  the  latter  were  liable  to 
modification. 

The  issuing  of  these  Articles  with  the  sanction  alike  of  King, 
Parliament,  and  Convocation,  was  probably  intended  to  counteract 
the  alarm  attendant  on  the  visitation  and  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries. Those  institutions,  though  not  popular  in  cities,  and  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  the  secular  clergy,  provided  in  many  country  dis- 
tricts the  only  existing  charitable  or  educational  organisations ;  and 
moreover,  whatever  their  defects  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  Economist, 

^  Dr.  Gairdner  {Bng,  Church,  p.  192)  thinks  however  that  it  was  Matthew's  Bible, 
issued  next  year,  to  \^ch  Cranmer's  expressions  of  satis&ction  were  applied. 
10 
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they  were  much  more  lenient  landlords  than  the  average  lay  land- 
owner. It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  some  of  the  dispersed 
monks  had  not  allowed  their  tongues  to  wag,  to  the  stirring  up 
of  alarm  and  discontent.     In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  effect  of 

Xhe         these  things  were  seen  in  a  rising  in  Lincolnshire.    This  was  promptly 

Lincoln-    suppressed  without  any  undue  tenderness  either  of  speech  or  action ; 

rising  ^ut  it  was  very  soon  followed  by  the  much  more  significant  and 
fotjmdable  insurrection  in  the  North,  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of 
vx^He. 

ThePil-  The  insurgents  were  headed  by  a  very  remarkable  man,  a 

g|"**fif®®^  lawyer  named  Robert  Aak^  of  a  good  North-country  family.  He 
had  taken  no  part  in  inciting  rebellion ;  but  the  position  of  leader 
was  thrust  upon  him,  and  as  it  would  seem  not  unwillingly  accepted. 
His  abilities  were  great :  the  rising  was  organised  with  much  skill, 
and  with  wonderful  system  and  discipline.  Yet  Aske's  very  virtues 
unfitted  him  for  his  office  under  the  existing  conditions.  He  was 
honest  himself;  he  wished  to  avoid  bloodshed:  what  he  sought 
was  the  remedjdng  of  genuine  grievances.  As  with  the  Lincoln- 
shire insurgents,  this  meant  the  restoration  of  the  monasteries, 
the  removal  of  evil  councillors,  notably  Cromwell,  the  removal  of 
the  advanced  bishops,  such  as  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  the  remission 
of  a  tax  granted  in  1584  which  a  commission  was  collecting,  the 
repeal  of  a  recent  land-act  ("Statute  of  Uses")  which  had  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  providing  younger  sons  with  sufficient 
endowments,  the  restoration  to  the  Church  of  revenues  lately 
attached  by  the  Crown.  All  over  the  North,  cities  and  strong- 
holds fell  into  the  hands  of  Aske's  followers  without  a  blow.  With 
thirty  thousand  well  equipped  and  fairly  disciplined  troops  he 
advanced  to  the  Don,  where  he  was  faced  by  Norfolk  with  a  far 
smaller  force. 

Aske  It  was  then  that  Aske  committed  his  fatal  but  noble  error. 

beguiled  fj^^  j^^  struck  then,  he  could  in  all  probability  have  marched 
triumphantly  to  London  and  have  dictated  hb  own  terms.  But 
he  did  not  wish  to  strike.  He  sought  a  conference,  and  laid  his 
proposals  before  Norfolk.  Norfolk  temporised,  and  referred  the 
proposals  to  London.  The  insurgents  were  allowed  to  believe  that 
they  would  be  pardoned,  and  their  demands  be  essentially  con- 
ceded. The  nobles  and  gentry  among  them  were  appealed  to 
privately;    Norfolk  even  sou^t  to  get  Aske  betrayed  into  his 
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hands*    Aske  still  would  not  give  up  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion.    At  last  in  December  the  King  gave  Norfolk  powers  to 
concede  a  free  pardon  and  a  Parliament  at  York :  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Norfolk's  statements  to  the  insurgents  gave  the  totally 
different  impression  that  thej  could  count  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
their  demands.    By  the  King's  command  the  leaders  went  South  to 
be  personally  interviewed,  and  returned  in  sanguine  mood.     But 
their  army  was  breaking  up,  and  it  was  very  soon  apparent  that  in 
fact  the  North  was  being  rapidly  garrisoned  for  the  King.^Khe  1537 
pardons  were  accompanied  by  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  which  Suppres- 
showed   very  clearly  that  the  grievances  were  not  going  to  be  rising 
remedied.     Wild  spirits  broke  out  again  in  deeds  of  violence.    By 
this  time,  the  royal  armies  were  in  a  position  to  strike.    It  was 
declared  that  the  conditions  of  the  pardon  had  been  violated ;  the 
insurgents  had  now  no  prospect  of  making  head  in  the  field. 
Hangings  were  freely  resorted  to;    Aske  and  other  leaders  were 
seized  and  executed :  an  impressive  series  of  abbots  and  priors  was 
among  the  victims.    And  so,  early  in  1587,  ended  the  one  formid-  J 
able  insurrection  of  Henrjr's  reign. 

Not  only  had  half  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  North  been  ^^^^^  rigj^g 
seriously  implicated  in  the  rising ;  the  clergy  had  taken  active  part  turned  to 
in  fomenting  it.  Being  foUowed  up  by  a  visitation  from  Cromwell's 
most  energetic  commissioners,  such  guilt  as  there  had  been  was 
presented  in  the  strongest  colours  and  was  made  a  new  ground  for 
Suppression,  or  the  application  of  the  drastic  regulations  which 
induced  voluntary  surrender;  and  at  the  same  time  pains  were 
taken  to  impress  the  Ten  Articles  on  the  public  mind.  These 
were  supplemented  by  the  pubUcation  of  the  ^^Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man"  otherwise  known  as  the  ^'Bishops'  Book";  in 
which  some  points  which  had  been  omitted  or  left  vague  in  the 
Articles  were  laid  down  with  a  more  defined  orthodoxy,  though 
the  prelates  of  every  shade  of  opinion  had  their  share  in  the  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  of  an  authorised  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  going  forward.  In  spite  of  Cromwell's  Injunction 
that  the  Bible  should  be  set  up  in  English  and  Latin  in  the 
Churches,  Coverdale's  work  had  not  been  adopted;  and  though 
this  was  followed  by  ^^  Matthew's  Bible,"  a  combination  of  Tin- 
dal's  and  Coverdale's,  in  1587,  it  was  not  till  the  issue  of  the 
revised  version,  known  on  account  of  its  size  as  the  Great  Bible, 
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more  than  a  year  later,  that  the  injunction  was  given  genera] 
effect. 
1533-36  Abroad,  the  reluctant  but  anxious  desire  to  maintain  friendly 

James  V.  j^iations  with  England  which  attended  the  domination  of  Wolsey 
had  practically  disappeared  since  the  Cardinal's  fall.  From  1629 
to  1636,  there  had  been  no  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  between 
Henry  and  Charles ;  Francis  had  only  at  intervals  been  disposed  to 
make  advances ;  the  demeanour  of  the  Lutheran  princes  had  been 
cold  at  the  best.  In  Scotland,  the  young  King,  who  only  attained 
his  majcmty  in  168S,  displayed  that  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dis- 
interested generosity  of  England  which  seems  to  be  always  a  cause 
of  pained  surprise  to  the  English  politicians  and  historians.  In 
fact  it  was  his  firm  and  extremely  natural  conviction  that  his  uncle 
was  responsible  for  keeping  the  whole  border  country  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  unrest,  fomenting  the  rivalries  of  the  Scottish  nobility, 
and  generally  promoting  disorder,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  kingdom.  The  clerical 
body  in  Scotland,  which  had  always  been  most  energetic  in  main- 
taining resistance  to  England,  was  of  course  rendered  more  Anglo- 
phobe  than  ever  by  Henry's  ecclesiastical  policy ;  and  its  influence 
was  strong,  since  it  had  done  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  fighting 
James's  battles  with  his  nobles.  Henry  proposed  a  conference 
with  his  nephew,  to  be  held  at  York,  in  1686 ;  James  had  at  first 
welcomed  the  proposal,  but  presently  evaded  it  in  the  belief  that 
his  uncle  would  kidnap  him,  as  he  had  before  designed  to  kidnap 
Beton.  Instead  he  went  to  France,  to  arrange  a  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Francis ;  and  on  his  return  was  reported  to  have  given 
encouragement  to  the  North-country  rebels. 
i53<^37  Meantime,  in  the  Channel,  the  estimation  in  which  England  was 

Naval  held  had  been  shown  by  the  increasingly  piratical  proceedings  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  ships;  since  of  late  Henry's  hands 
had  been  too  full  for  him  to  give  due  attention  to  naval  affairs. 
Now  however  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  devote  some  of  the 
monastic  funds  to  coast  defence.  A  series  of  forts  was  raised,  com- 
manding the  principal  harbours  on  the  south  coast;  and  a  few 
ships,  secretly  prepared,  were  suddenly  sent  out  under  competent 
captains,  to  teach  the  channel  pirates  a  lesson  in  English  seaman- 
ship ;  which  was  very  effectively  accomplished. 

The  problem  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  at  last  settled 
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by  the  Inrth  of  a  prince  in  October  (1687).    There  was  now  an  heir  1537 
whose  claims  if  he  lived  would  be  unassailable.     But  within  a  few  p^jj^^^^ 
weeks  the  queen  died ;  and  there  was  still  only  the  life  of  one  baby  Edward 
to  shield  the  country  from  anarchy,  in  case  Henry  himself  should 
die.    With  probably  genuine  reluctance,  the  King  agreed  that  he 
would  marry  again  if  a  suitable  wife  could  be  found  for  him ;  and 
the  whirligig  of  intriguing  for  his  union  with  one  or  another  foreign 
princess  was  set  in  motion;  princesses  related  to  Charles,  or  to  Marriage 
Francis,  or  to  one  of  the  Lutheran  chiefs.    Two  years  elapsed  before  P'^^J*^*^ 
the  choice  was  made  which  led  to  Cromwell's  downfall.    And  in  the 
meantime  Mary  of  Guise  (or  Lorraine)  was  withdrawn  from  the  lists 
by  her  marriage  with  James  V.,  whose  Queen  Madeleine  had  died 
a  few  months  after  the  nuptials:  while  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  a 
youthful  niece  of  the  Emperor,  was  for  some  time  utilised  by  Charles 
as  a  diplomatic  asset.     The  risk  of  an  Anglo-Imperial  alliance  was 
employed  by  him  in  n^otiations  with  Francis;  and  when  these 
negotiations  were  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  proposed  alliance 
was  gradually  allowed  to  drop. 

During  1688  however,  this  marriage  was  being  dangled  before  1538 
Henry,  accompanied  by  the  hope  that  it  might  cause  a  rupture  ^^j^' 
between  Charles  and  the  Pope,  from  whom  a  dispensation  would  be  moves 
necessary — a  question  which  could  not  now  be  raised  without  the 
kindling  of  explosive  materials.  Further  the  English  quarrel  with 
Rome  was  being  embittered  by  a  campaign  against  spurious  relics, 
miracle-working  shrines,  and  the  like,  involving  a  particularly  viru- 
lent attack  on  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the  type  of  defiant 
ecclesiasticism.  Moreover,  the  arrival  of  a  deputation  of  Lutheran 
divines  in  England  was  ominous  of  the  closer  association  of  the 
bodies  which  had  revolted  from  Rome.  Reginald  Pole,  a  member 
of  the  house  which  stood  high  in  the  Yorkist  line  of  succession,^ 
who  had  been  not  long  before  raised  to  the  Cardinalate,  had  for 
some  time  been  carrying  on  from  the  Continent  a  violent  propaganda 
against  Henry.  Pope  Paul's  Bull  of  Deposition  was  again  being 
talked  of^  though  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  actually 
published. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  a 
new  and  formidable  conspiracy,  essentially  Yorkist,  was  brought  to 
light.     In  fiict  the  whole  country  was  sown  with  spies,  and  there 

>  Sec  Front. 
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The         was  not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  of  treasonable 

Qon^      speeches,  when  hasty  expressions  of  discontent  counted  for  treason. 

spiracy  Now  outside  the  o£^ring  of  Henry  VII.,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
Edward  Courtenay,  was  a  grandson  of  Edward  IV. ;  the  Poles  were 
gi*andsons  of  his  brother,  Clarence,  whose  daughter,  their  mother 
the  G>untes8  of  Salisbury,  was  living  stilL  The  theory  that  a 
tyrant  might  be  deposed  and  another  scion  of  the  royal  house 
substituted,  had  ample  precedent ;  and  it  is  in  no  way  improbable 
that  the  Courtenays,  who  were  all-powerful  in  the  West,  might  have 
been  ready  enough  in  ccmjimction  with  the  Poles  to  make  a  bid 
for  the  throne,  if  they  could  have  found  or  created  a  &vourable 
opportunity.  The  Cardinal  had  warning  fix>m  Cromwell  that  the 
safety  of  his  kinsmen  was  jeopardised  by  his  diatribes ;  while  Lord 
Montague,  the  head  of  the  family,  was  on  very  close  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  Exeter.  Exeter's  own  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  had  been  suspicious.  Out  of  these  materials 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  constructing  a  damning  case  against  as 
many  members  of  these  Plantagenet  houses  as  might  be  considered 
advisable:  since  there  was  no  need  to  prove  that  rebellion  was 
actually  organised.  It  was  enough  to  have  a  record  of  the  use  of 
disloyal  expressions,  or  even  of  the  concealment  of  the  knowledge 
that  such  expressions  had  been  used.  Finally  it  was  notorious  that 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  Cromwell  and  the  suspected  nobles. 

1539         Cromwell,  having  collected  sufficient  evidence  for  his  purpose,  struck. 

^'?°*^*'^  Geoffi^y  Pole,  a  younger  brother,  learned  that  the  blow  was  coming 
in  time  to  turn  informer.  How  far  there  was  anything  really  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  conspiracy  the  evidence  produced  did  not 
show ;  but  the  existence  of  treason  under  the  Treasons  Act  was 
indisputable.  The  policy  which  had  struck  down  Buckingham 
nearly  a  score  of  years  before  was  repeated  even  more  ruthlessly. 
The  materials  for  formulating  a  Yorkist  rising  were  destroyed ; 
there  was  no  figure-head  for  one  left  when  Exeter  and  Montague 
had  been  executed  (1689),  even  though  the  old  Countess  of  Salis- 
burj^s  doom  was  deferred.  And  men  realised  afresh — if  there  was 
need  that  they  should  do  so — ^the  irresistible  machinery  that  Crom- 
well had  prepared  for  the  certain  annihilation  of  any  one  worth 
annihilating. 

Menace  of       The  warning  was  perhaps  necessary;  for  in  the  beginning  of 

Invasion    J539  ^^  attitude  of  the  foreign  Powers  was  menacing.     The  Pope 
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was  planning  a  sort  of  crusade,  with  invasion  and  insurrection  in 
Ireland  as  its  basis.  The  marriage  of  James  of  Scotland  to  Mary 
of  Guise  would  make  matters  the  more  dangerous  if  France  assumed 
a  definitely  hostile  attitude ;  and  the  pretence  of  n^otiating  the 
union  between  Henry  and  the  Duchess  of  Milan  had  been  ended 
by  the  reconciliation  of  Charles  and  Francis.  A  combination  in- 
cluding the  Emperor  was  threatening.  Wriothesly  the  English  am- 
bassador in  the  Low  Countries,  did  not  believe  on  the  whole  that 
there  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace,  unless  the  Imperialists  felt 
that  their  victory  would  be  assured.  Nevertheless,  a  great  arma- 
ment was  assembled  in  the  Dutch  harbours.  England,  however,  had 
awakened  to  the  need  of  defence  in  the  Channel;  fleets  were 
assembled  and  forts  manned.  The  solidarity  of  the  country  had  been 
demonstrated  by  the  easy  suppression  of  the  Courtenays  and  Poles. 
If  an  invasion  was  contemplated — which  can  hardly  be  doubted — 
the  invaders  thought  better  of  the  situation,  and  the  armada  dis- 
persed without  any  overt  hostilities  taking  place. 

TTie  Lutheran  conference  of  the  previous  year  had  been  without  The  King 
direct  results :  but  it  had  the  effect  of  forcing  to  the  front  the  LJuhcr- 
settlement  of  the  official  position  as  to  several  points  of  doctrine,  anism 
The  advanced  bishops  were  distinctly  inclined  to  admit  the 
Lutheran  views:  the  other  powerful  body  within  the  English 
Church  was  in  strong  opposition.  Theologically,  the  Eong  was  in 
agreement  with  the  latter  section,  although  he  retained  a  par- 
ticularly strong  and  persistent  personal,  affection  for  Cranmer — 
apparently  the  only  persistent  affection  of  his  life.  The  result  was 
the  production  of  the  Six  Articles  Act,  pronouncing  in  favour  of  The  Six  ^ 
Transubstantiation,  clerical  celibacy,  auricular  confession,  com- 
munion in  one  kind  only  for  the  laity,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
the  permanence  of  vows  once  taken.  On  the  first  head  there  was 
not  as  yet  any  real  difference  of  opinion.  As  to  the  second, 
Cranmer  was  actually  a  married  man  when  he  became  archbishop, 
and  many  of  the  clergy,  especially  in  country  districts,  had  wives,  in 
sj^te  of  the  fact  that  the  law  did  not  recognise  the  relationship :  so 
that  an  awkwcu*d  situation  was  created.  Considering  the  abolition 
of  the  monasteries,  the  Article  concerning  vows  was  remarkable. 
But  on  all  these  doctrines  the  views  of  the  reformers  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  crystallised  to  prevent  their  submission  when  the  law 
demanded  it,  though  it  justified  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
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passing  of  the  law ;  in  this  Cranmer  was  particularly  conspicuous, 
and  two  of  the  bishops,  Latimer  and  Shaxton,  lost  their  sees.    That 
the  Act  should  have  been  passed  is  not  surprising ;  but  the  ferocity 
of  the  attendant  penalties  is  best  explained  by  the  fact  that,  on  an 
attempt  being  made  to  apply  the  statute  in  a  wholesale  &shion,  the 
accused  were  promptly  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty.     The  object 
was  not  so  much  to  punish  as  to  silence  the  advanced  section. 
Pinal  Sup-       At  the  same  time  two  other  Acts  of  grave  import  were  passed. 
Mo^"  ^  ^®  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  suppression  and  forfeiture  of  tho'^  religious 
teries        houses  which  had  not  been  accounted  for  in  the  Act  of  1686.     The 
new  Act  was  merely  the  Ic^cal  corollary  of  the  old  one.     The  dis- 
tinction in  morals  between  the  lesser  and  greater  monasteries  was 
not  marked :  and  to  the  old  charges  of  the  commissioners  were 
added  the  new  charges  of  complicity  in  the  rebellion  of  the  North 
and  in  Exeter's  conspiracy,  and  of  fomenting  disloyalty  generally. 
The  measure  was  carried  out  with  great  hcirshness,  and  especial 
severity  was  shown  in  the  cases  where  abbots  and  monks  attempted 
to  conceal  the  monastic  treasures.    The  aged  and  beloved  abbot  of 
Glastonbury  was  found  guilty  of  treason  and  put  to  death.    The 
great  estates  became  for  the  most  part  the  prizes  of  the  nobility. 
Some  few  of  the  houses  were  converted  into  Chapters.     There  was 
a  scheme  for  constructing  twenty-one  new  bishoprics  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  suppression,  but  the  twenty-one  dwindled  to  six.^ 
A  fraction  of  the  money  was  expended  on  the  Channel  defences. 
But  broadly  speaking  the  vast  bulk  of  the  spoils   went  to  no 
national  or  ecclesiastical  purpose  but  to  the  enrichment  of  private 
individuals.    Still  the  amount  realised  by  the  National  Exchequer 
did  no  doubt  relieve  the  present  necessity  for  taxation  in  other 
forms,  which  would  have  been  a  more  fruitful  source  of  murmuring 
and  discontent  than  sjrmpathy  with  the  dispossessed  monks. 
Royal  Pro-       The  second  measure  was  the  Royal  Proclamations  Act,  giving 
damations^^  Royal  Proclamations  made  with  the  assent  of  the  Privy  Council 
the  force  of  law.     This  was  the  coping  stone  of  that  edifice  of 
absolutism  built  up  by  parliamentary  enactments  of  which  Crom- 
well was  the  Architect :  an  adaptation  of  the  system  initiated  by 
Henry  VII.  and  developed  by  Wobey;  springing  now  from  the 
assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  H^,  continuing  with  the 
novel  practical  interpretations  of  that  doctrine  in  matters  ecclesi- 

1  Chester/  Peterborough,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Bristol  a»d  Westminster, 
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astical,  and  buttressed  by  the  Treasons  Act,  which  effectually 
translated  discontent  into  Treason.  Now  the  King  was  left  in  such 
a  position  that  his  will  became  formally  law  unless  his  Privy 
Council  opposed  him. 

Cromwell  had  shattered  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  resistance :  ^ne  of  ' 
he  had  shattered  also  the  dangerous  elements  among  the  nobility : 
he  had  systematically  secured  parliamentary  confirmation  for  every 
step.  But  he  wished  to  carry  still  further  the  anti-clericalism  which 
was  part  of  his  policy.  He  desired  the  domination  in  England  of 
the  Lutheranising  section  of  Churchmen,  and  the  central  idea 
of  his  foreign  policy  was  the  construction  of  a  Protestant  League*  ^ 
In  these  respects  he  went  beyond  his  master,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
carry  his  miaster  with  him,  he  made  ship-wreck  of  himself.  The 
question  of  another  marriage  for  Henry  was  still  unsettled ;  if  more 
children  were  to  be  hoped  for,  it  must  be  settled  soon.  Cromwell 
fixed  upon  Anne  of  Cleves  as  politically  the  wife  to  be  desired.  By 
wedding  with  her,  Henry  would  be  drawn  into  closer  relations  with 
the  Protestant  League  of  Schmalkald.  He  painted  for  the  King  a 
misleading  picture  of  the  lady's  charms :  the  King  consented  to  his 
plans ;  the  negotiation  flowed  smoothly. 

Early  in  the  year  (1640)  the  bride  came  to  England  ;  bringing  1540  The 
disillusionment.  Matters  had  gone  too  far  for  the  King  to  draw  *^^® 
back,  and  the  marriage  was  carried  out ;  but  his  wrath  was  kindled 
against  its  projector.  The  blow  fell  not  leas  suddenly  than  with 
Wolsey.  The  Earl  of  Essex — such  was  the  title  recently  bestowed 
on  Cromwell — was  without  warning  arrested  and  attainted  of  high 
treason.  The  instrument  he  himself  had  forged  and  ruthlessly  Fall  of 
wielded  with  such  terrible  effect  was  turned  as  ruthlessly  against 
him.  He  had  over-ridden  the  law.  He  had  countenanced  and 
protected  anti-clerical  law-breakers.  He  had  spoken  in  arrogant 
terms  of  his  own  power.  As  it  had  availed  Wolsey  nothing  that 
his  breach  of  praemunire  had  been  countenanced  by  the  King,  so  it 
availed  Cromwell  nothing  that  the  King  had  seemed  to  support 
him.  If  the  King  had  done  so,  in  each  case,  it  we»  merely  because 
he  in  his  innocence  had  been  misled  by  his^minister,  so  that  in  fact 
their  crime  was  aggravated.  For  the  merciless  minister,  there  was 
no  mercy.  That  the  process  against  Essex  we^  by  attainder  and 
not  by  an  ordinary  trial  is  of  little  moment.  His  fate  would  have 
been  the  same  in  any  case ;  nor  was  he  so  scrupulous  in  such  matters 
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that  he  can  claim  sympathy  on  that  head.  No  voice  but  Cranmer's 
— in  lamentation  rather  tiian  protest — was  raised  on  his  behalf. 
The  mighty  minister,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  men  who  have  swayed 
the  destinies  of  England,  fomid  himself  in  a  moment  as  utterly 
helpless  as  the  feeblest  of  his  victims  had  been.  He  was  flung  into 
the  Tower ;  his  stormy  protests  were  unheeded  by  the  King ;  on  July 
S8th,  his  head  fell  beneath  the  executioner's  axe. 
Nemesis  Cromwell  had  learned  his  ethics  and  his  state-craft  in  that  school 

whose  doctrines  are  formulated  in  **The  Prince"  of  Macchiavelli. 
He  had  applied  those  principles  with  remorseless  logic,  untinged  by 
the  fear  of  God  or  man,  to  the  single  end  of  making  his  master  actu- 
ally the  most  complete  autocrat  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Elng- 
land.  His  loyalty  was  as  unfailing  as  it  was  unscrupulous ;  his  work 
had  been  thorough  and  complete — ^the  King  was  placed  beyond 
further  need  of  him.  His  reward  was  the  doom  of  a  traitor.  Un- 
pitying  he  lived,  unpitied  he  died.  Regardless  of  justice,  he  had 
swept  down  each  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  policy :  regardless  of 

!  justice  he  was  in  turn  struck  down.     By  his  own  standards  he  was 
judged ;  his  end  was  the  end  he  had  compassed  for  More  and  fisher. 

('  History  has  no  more  perfect  example  of  Nemesis. 
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CHAPTER  X 

HENRY  Vra  (Ti),  1640^7— HENRY'S  LAST  YEARS 

THE  complaisant  and  very  plain  lady  who  had  been  the  cause  1540 
of  Cromweirs  downfall  had  no  objection  (subject  to  com-^*'^^^® 
pensation),  to  being  discarded  on  technical  grounds  by  her  spouse. 
Before  the  minister  was  dead,  the  marriage  had  been  pronounced 
null :  not  without  compensatory  gifts.  But  her  brother  the  Duke 
of  Cleves  was  less  easily  pacified,  and  all  prospect  of  an  alliance 
with  the  Protestant  League  was  at  an  end.  A  new  bride  was 
promptly  found  for  the  King  in  the  person  of  Katharine  Howard, 
a  kinswoman  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk — a  marriage  which  marked 
the  renewal  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  old  nobility  in  alliance  with 
the  reactionary  Church  party. 

Thirty-one  years  had  passed  since  Henry,  in  the  first  flush  oiTht  King 
a  manhood  exceptionally  rich  in  promise,  but  untried  and  inex-^^,^^ 
perienced,  had  taken  his  place  on  the  throne  of  England  as  the 
successor  of  the  most  astute  sovereign  in  Europe.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  thereafter  Wolsey  had  served  him  with  such  latitude 
of  action  that  nearly  every  one  except  the  Cardinal  believed  that 
he  dominated  the  King.  After  a  brief  interval,  for  nearly  ten 
years  more  the  same  statement  would  have  applied  to  &omwelU 
While  those  two  great  ministers  held  office,  eadi  of  them  towered 
immeasurably  above  all  his  fellow-subjects :  though  each  knew  that 
the  brilliant  boy  had  hardened  into  a  masterful  King  who  could 
hurl  him  headlong  with  a  nod.  But  when  Cromwell  had  fallen, 
none  took  his  place ;  there  is  no  statesman  who  stands  out  con*  ^ 
spicuous.  Thomas  Sejrmour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  brother  of  Jane 
Seymour,  showed  some  military  capacity ;  Paget  proved  himself  an 
astute  diplomatist;  Cranmer  and  Gardiner  led  the  rival  Church 
parties,  but  neither  the  parties  nor  their  leaders  exercised  any 
semblance  of  control  over  the  Supreme  Head.    Abroad,  Henry's 
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battle  with  the  Pope  was  won :  at  home  his  autocracy  was  estab- 
IiBhed  alike  as  temporal  and  spiritual  head  of  the  nation.  There 
was  no  one  left  who  needed  crushing.  Cromwell  had  seen  to  that 
before  he  was  dispensed  with.  After  that  revolutionary  decade, 
there  were  no  more  marked  changes.  There  were  incidents  in  the 
now  slowly  moving  course  of  the  reformation ;  there  was  even  an 
unimportant  insurrection ;  but  the  chjef  int.grest  of  Henry's  closing 
years  is  once  more  to  be  found  mainly  in  foreign  relations,  and 
more  especially  in  those  with  Scotland. 

i  England  On   the  continent,  the  two  leading  Powers,  France  and  the 

Ei5opean  E™P"^  ^^^e  in  a  chronic  state  of  antagonism  only  occasionally 
Powers  veiled :  while  the  Pope  was  in  permanent  opposition  to  England. 
This  situation  was  complicated  by  the  Schmalkaldic  League  of  Pro- 
testant Grerman  Princes.  When  Charles  was  disposed  to  religious 
toleration,  the  League  were  his  very  good  subjects,  the  Pope  be- 
came antagonistic,  and  a  Franco-papal  alliance  threatened.  When 
Charles  leaned  to  intolerance,  the  Pope  grew  favourable  to  him, 
and  Francis  turned  a  firiendly  eye  on  the  perturbed  Protestant 
League.  Charles,  Francis,  and  liie  League,  would  each  of  them 
have  been  pleased  to  make  use  of  England,  but  none  of  them 
wished  to  be  of  service  to  her :  and  now  Thomas  Cromwell's  great 
desire  of  bringing  about  a  cordial  relation  between  England  and 
^  the  League  had  been  frustrated  instead  of  furthered  by  the  afiair 
of  Anne  of  Cleves.  The  risk  of  this  alliance  had  forced  Charles 
into  a  conciliatory  attitude  towards  Francis ;  relieved  from  it,  he 
could  now  revert  to  his  normal  attitude.  At  the  end  of  1640, 
the  Emperor  and  the  French  King  were  almost  within  measurable 
distance  of  hostilities,  while  the  relations  between  the  latter  and 
Henry  were  becoming  seriously  strained  by  his  n^lect  to  pay  the 
instalments  of  cash  due  under  past  treaties.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  there  was  no  immediate  likelihood  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 
^Cardinal  In  Scotland,  James  Beton  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  most 

^^^  consistent  enemy  of  England,  had  died  in  1689,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded, both  in  his  office  and  his  influence,  by  his  nephew,  the  still 
v^  more  famous  Cardinal,  David  Betpn.  The  Cardinal  was  the  last 
of  the  old  school  of  militant  ecclesiastical  statesmen ;  a  foe  to  the 
English  the  more  deadly  because  of  Henry's  anti-clerical  policy,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  tisditional  views,  and  of  the  specific  grounds 
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of  distrust  for  which  Henry  himself  had  been  responsible  during 
twenty  years  past — ^including  the  proposal  to  let  Angus  kidnap 
James  Beton  ^  under  a  safe-conduct.  He  was  moreover  a  zealous  i. 
persecutor  of  heretics ;  which  greatly  intensified  the  bitterness  with 
which  all  the  historians  of  the  reforming  party  treated  not  only 
the  man  himself  but  the  whole  policy  which  he  was  supposed  to 
have  instigated.  In  Scotland,  religious  reformers  were  almost  of 
necessity  Anglophiles,  since  Henry  did  all  he  could  to  encourage 
their  doctrines. 

North  of  the  Tweed,  English  writers  have  relied  so  much  on 
the  statements  of  John  Knox  and  Buchanan  that  the  persistent  ^y^ 
hostility  not  only  of  the  King  and  the  clergy  but  also  of  the 
Scottish  Commons  to  Henry's  overtures  is  generally  represented 
as  mere  frowardness.  It  was  in  fact  due  to  a  distrust  suflBciently 
accounted  for  by  the  English  King's  undeniable  complicity  in  the 
deliberate  fostering  of  disorder,  and  more  than  justified  by  his  re- 
assertion  in  public  documents  of  the  English  claim  to  suzerainty 
which  had  been  finally  and  decisively  repudiated  at  Bannockbum — 
a  repudiation  confirmed  by  treaty  ^  in  1828. 

In  1541  the  attempt  was  renewed  to  bring  about  a  conference  Scotland 
with  the  Scots  King  at  York ;  again  it  failed,  after  James  had  gJigiand 
seemed  to  commit  himself.     Henry  was  indignant,  and  recrimina- 1541 
tions  passed  on  the  subject  and  on  that  of  border  raids,  which 
culminated  in  the  following  summer  in  the  affair  of  Haddon  Rigg 
when  an  English  party  was  very  badly  handled.     It  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  Henry's  notions  of  honour  that — although  the  two 
countries  were  nominally  at  peace — Wharton,  one  of  the  English 
Wardens  of  the  Marches,  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  James's  154^ 
roving  propensities  and  arrange  to  have  him  captured  and  brought 
prisoner  to  England  ;  a  scheme  which  Henry  apparently  approved, 
but  fortunately  for  his  own  credit  referred  to  his  Council,  whose 
consciences  were  less  adaptable.     In  October,  the  English  indulged 
in  a  week's  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  the  Scottish  King  would  have 
responded  in  kind  but  that  his  nobles  thought  better  of  it. 

The  counter-invasion  however  was  not  long  delayed.  The  popular 
accounts  of  it  are  mainly  derived  firom  the  narrative  of  John  Knox ; 
according  to  whom  the  Scottish  army,  ill-led  and  disorderly,  was 

»C/.  p.  81. 

*  It  is  true  that  this  had  not  prevented  Edward  III.  from  re-asserting  the  claim. 
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utterly  routed  with  immense  slaughter  by  three  or  four  hundred 
E^lish  yeomen  who  succeeded  in  gathering  together  and  smiting 
them  after  the  analogy  of  Gideon.  But  the  dispatches  of 
Wharton,^  the  Warden  of  the  Marches,  show  that,  acting  on  some 
days^  information,  he  had  ready  a  force  of  firom  8,000  to  8,000 
men,  with  whom,  having  watched  his  opportunity,  he  fell  upon 
the  very  badly  organised  Scottish  levies  and  entangled  them  in  the 
morass  called  Solway  Moss.  The  completeness  of  the  disaster  has 
not  been  over-rated ;  but  it  was  an  inteUigible  operation  of  war, 
not  a  miracle.  James  was  prostrated  by  the  blow.  In  three  weeks 
time  (December  14th,  1642)  he  was  dead,  and  his  week-old  daughter 
Mary  inherited  the  woful  burden  of  the  Scottish  crown. 

In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  a  futile  insurrection  in  the 
North,  headed  by  Sir  John  Neville,  in  the  Spring  of  1541 ;  which 
led  to  the  execution  not  only  of  Neville  himself,  but  of  the  old 
Countess  of  Salisbury — ^niece  of  Edward  IV.,  mother  of  the  Poles, 
and  grandchild  of  the  ^^  King-maker ".  Not  long  after  this,  the 
Norfolk  interest  suffered  a  severe  shock  at  Henry's  court  from  the 
discovery  of  flagrant  and  confessed  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch's  fifth  spouse,  Katharine  Howard ;  she  was  attainted  and 
beheaded,  in  February,  154S,  and  succeeded  by  Katharine  Parr; 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  outlive  her  husband. 

Solway  Moss  inspired  Henry  with  a  fresh  determination  to 
invade  and  chastise  Scotland;  but  James's  death  suggested  a 
simpler  method.  For  the  moment,  Beton  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Henry  proposed  that  the  baby  Mary  should  be  betrothed 
to  his  own  son  Edward,  that  the  government  of  Scotland  should  be 
vested  in  a  Council  which  he  could  control,  and  that  sundry  English 
garrisons  should  be  planted  in  the  country.  The  Scots  lords  cap- 
tured at  Solway  Moss  were  quite  ready  to  promise  support  to  his 
plans  ctf  the  price  of  returning  home:  they  were  also  ready  to 
break  faith  with  the  English  King  when  they  got  there;  emd 
did  so.  As  soon  as  the  lords  were  out  of  Henry's  reach,  the 
Scots  Estates  demanded  modifications  in  the  proposed  treaty  which 
would  have  made  it  nugatory  from  the  English  point  of  view. 
A  Scottish  Prince  might  have  been  allowed  to  wed  an  English 
Princess;  but  Scotland  would  not  take  her  King  from  England. 


^Hamilton  Papers,    Lang,  Hist  Scot,^  i.,  455. 
follows  Knox  picturesquely. 


Froude,  iv.,  190  (Ed.  1864), 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  Cardinal  recovered  his  ascendancy,  and, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Guise, 
sought  the  aid  and  alliance  of  France. 

The  French  King  was  already  at  war  with  Chsu*Ies,  and  his 
relations  with  England  were  exceedingly  strained;  whilst  he  was 
openly  declaring  his  determination  to  support  Scotland,  and  French 
ships  were  playing  the  pirate  in  the  Channel.  The  Emperor  on 
the  other  hand  had  quieted  the  Protestant  league  by  his  tolerant 
attitude  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  (1641) ;  but  the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
Henry's  enemy,  was  defying  him.  Hence  the  whole  conditions 
pointed  to  an  anti-French  rapprochenwnt  between  Charles  and 
Henry ;  which  took  the  form  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  early  in  1648.  Alliance 
If  the  territories  of  either  Power  were  invaded,  the  othei*  was  to  ^^i^g  ^ 
render  assistance :  and  thereafter  neither  was  to  make  peace  unless 
his  ally  was  satisfied  also.  The  French  King  attempted  to  detach 
England  by  offering  to  meet  the  bulk  of  her  separate  requirements ; 
and  considering  the  prevailing  standard  of  bad  faith,  it  is  to  Henry's 
credit  that  he  refused  these  overtures. 

In  the  eariy  summer  Francis  invaded  Flanders,  and  an  English  Y^arwith 
force,  not  numerous  but  in  good  trim,  entered  Picardy.  The  Im-  ^^^"^? 
perial  troops  however  awaited  the  arrival  of  Charles  himself  from 
the  South,  aqd  it  was  not  till  August  that  he  took  the  field,  having 
gathered  his  army,  largely  composed  of  Spanish  soldiery,  at  Spires. 
But  his  first  objective  proved  to  be  not  France  but  Cleves  which  he 
brought  to  rapid  submission  and  treated  with  great  severity.  In 
October  he  b^an  to  concert  operations  with  the  English,  and  a 
scheme  was  prepared,  to  be  given  effect  in  the  following  summer : 
when  the  English  were  to  invade  France  by  way  of  Calais,  and  the 
Emperor  by  way  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  two  armies  converging  on 
Paris. 

Though  the  French  campaign   was  thus  deferred,  the  early  1544 
months  of  1644  were  not  uneventful.     In  the  realm  of  domesticP^"?^®**^^ 
afiairs,  we  observe  that  the  King  was  now  resorting  with  vigour  to^ 
the  worst  expedient  of  bad  financiers,  a  monstrous  debasement  ^  of   ^ 
t,hf{  finrrpjuy.     Also  he  had  recently  raised  a  considerable  forced 
loan,  pending  the  coUeddon  of  subsidies  already  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment but  not  yet  due.    An  act  was  now  passed  in  efiect  convert- 
ing the  loan  into  a  gift,  by  reason  of  the  necessities  of  the  war — a 

'  See  infra^  p.  180. 
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measure  not  practically  difierent  firom  the  voting  of  an  additional 
subsidy.  Parliament  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  invited  to 
lay  down  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  accordance  with  Henry's 
wishes,  although  he  had  already  been  empowered  to  fix  it  without 
'  appeal — an  apt  illustration  of  his  preference  for  following  Constitu- 

^\  fered  with.    After  Prince  Edward  and  his  heirs,  Mary  was  to  succeed. 


^ 


yj\  tional  forms  whenever  there  was  no  risk  of  his  objects  being  inter- 


and  after  her  Elizabeth.    Beyond  Henry's  own  ofbpring,  the  claims 
of  the  Stewarts  through  Majqgeuret  Tudor  were  postponed  to  those 
of  the  descendants  of  the  younger  sister  Mary. 
Intrigues         In  Scotland,  Beton  was  in  power,  canying  out  a  drastic  policy 
^  ^j    .of  religious  persecution ;  the  nobility  were  in  their  normal  condi- 
tion of  kaleidoscopic  flux,  taking  sides  for  or  against  Henry,  the 
Cardinal,  and  each  other,  as  the  moment's  interests  might  suggest. 
The  Anglicising  party  made  a  peu^t  with  England  to  repudiate  the 
Pi-ench  alliance,  hand  over  the  baby  Queen  if  they  could,  and 
accept  Henry's  control.     Scotland  was  to  be  invaded.     Certain 
zealous  spirits  proposed  to  assassinate  the  Cardinal  if  they  could  do 
so  under  Henry's  aegis,  but  the  opportunity  passed  before  he  replied 
to  their  overtures — to  the  effect  that  the  scheme  was  eminently 
laudable,  but  that  he  could  not  openly  move  in  the  matter.     The 
assassination  of  a  tyrant  was  not  looked  on  as  an  act  deserving  of 
severe  moral  condemnation  ;  many  zealots  would  have  accounted  it 
a  virtuous  deed,  to  risk  their  lives  for  such  an  end.     But  a  King  ^ 
who  encouraged  even  while  declining  to  hire  assassins  stands  in  a 
different  categoi*y  from  such  persons. 
Edin-  In  the  beginning  of  May,  Edinburgh   was  startled  by  the 

^^^  appearance  in  the  Forth  of  a  great  English  fleet.  The  idea  of  an 
invasion  in  this  form  had  never  presented  itself.  There  was  no 
army  to  give  battle.  The  Cardinal  and  his  friends  fled.  The 
English  landed  and  sacked  Leith.  Edinburgh  we»  in  no  condition 
for  defence;  the  resistance  of  the  citizens,  though  stubborn,  was 
easily  overwhelmed.  The  city  was  pillaged;  the  county  for 
miles  round  was  laid  waste;  and  then,  satisfied  with  his  work  of 
simple  destruction,  Hertford,  the  English  commander,  withdrew. 
Scotland  was  leaderless  and  powerless  to  strike:  for  months  to 

^  Froude»  iv.,  319  (Ed.  1864),  apparently  defends  Henry  on  the  ground  that  he 
regarded  Beton  as  a  traitor;  and  saw  **no  reason  to  discourage  the  despatch  of  a 
public  enemy  ". 


\ 
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come,  the  English  Wcuxlens  of  the  Marches  were  free  to  carry  out 
a  series  of  devastating  raids  with  practical  immunity.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Henry  dismissed  the  idea  of  organising  a  subordinate 
government :  anai*chy  in  Scotland  suited  him  equally  well,  without 
involving  responsibilities  or  taxing  his  resources.  His  serious  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  Continent. 

During  May,  separate  overtures  were  made  on  behalf  of  France  The 
both  to  Charles  and  Henry  with  a  view  to  severing  their  alliance ;  ^^ 
each  however  declined  entirely  to  treat  apart  from  the  other.  More- 
over, at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  Chsu*les  took  a  strong  line  in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  ordinances  of  Ratisbon  and  generally  of 
deferring  all  religious  differences  till  the  war  with  France  should  be 
over.  With  the  Pope  supporting  France  and  advocating  alliance 
with  the  Turk  as  a  less  dangerous  enemy  to  Christianity  than  the 
ecclesiastical  rebel  of  England,  Charles  was  not  disposed  to  show 
favour  to  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  Empire. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  for  the  campaign  to  commence :  and 
Henry  proposed  a  modification  of  the  original  scheme.  According 
to  his  view,  it  would  be  better  for  the  two  armies  to  concentrate  in 
force  on  the  frontiers  while  a  single  detachment  penetrated  as  far 
into  France  as  might  seem  wise.  Charles  however  insisted  on  his 
plan  of  two  separate  invasions.  Henry  could  not  refuse,  but  pointed 
out  that  his  own  march  on  Paris  was  conditioned  by  the  thorough 
reduction  of  the  country  as  he  advanced ;  notably  of  Boulogne  and 
Montreuil  which  would  otherwise  perpetually  threaten  his  com- 
munications. The  English  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  these  two 
places,  and  the  Emperor  attacked  St.  Dizier.  Until  these  strong- 
holds were  captured,  the  two  armies  were  respectively  unable  to 
advance.  With  August,  Francis  renewed  his  scheme  of  making  sepa- 
rate overtures  accompanied  by  suggestions  to  each  monarch  that 
his  ally  was  trying  to  make  terms  for  himself.  Each  again  refused 
to  treat  apart  from  the  other.  At  last  St.  Dizier  fell,  and  Charles 
advanced  into  France,  passing  by  Chalons  and  a  considerable  French 
army  which  was  enabled  to  act  on  his  line  of  communications. 
Hence  he  very  soon  found  himself  in  grave  diflSculties.  Thereupon  Charles 
he  informed  Henry  that  unless  the  English  marched  straight  upon  ^^^^ 
Piaris,  regardless  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  (which  he  knew  to  be  CrSpy 
strategically  impossible)  he  would  have  to  accept  for  himself  the  ^  ^^^'' 
terms  offered  by  Francis.    Boulogne  was  taken  (September  14jth) 

11 
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three  days  after  the  message  was  received,  but  Montreuil  held  out. 
Henry  had  honourably  refused  to  make  terms  for  himself;  but  on 
September  19th  Charles  signed  the  peace  of  Crepy — amounting  to 
a  simple  desertion  of  his  ally. 

Boulogne  was  lost  to  the  French,  and  though  they  were  now 
free  to  concentiate  their  forces  against  the  English,  all  attempts 
to  re-capture  it  were  repulsed.  Henry  felt  no  disposition  to  abate 
his  own  terms  or  to  resign  Boulogne:  Francis  required  him  to 
do  both.  Charles  poUtely  repudiated  any  obligation  to  armed 
intervention,  despite  the  efforts  of  Gardiner  to  persuade  him — 
much  to  the  bishop's  disappointment,  since  the  Lutheran  Princes, 
alarmed  by  the  Emperor's  conduct,  were  again  making  overtures  to 
England. 
1545  In  Scotland,  the  policy  of  destruction  adopted  by  the  English 

Moor*°*  throughout  1644  had  driven  the  country  to  a  temporary  rally,  and 
a  severe  reverse  was  inflicted  on  the  Southron,  beguiled  into  an 
ambuscade,  at  Ancram  Moor  in  February  1646 ;  whereby  Francis 
was  encouraged  to  maintain,  and  Charles  to  assume,  hostility  to 
Henry :  who  in  turn  unsuccessfully  sought  the  Lutheran  alliance — 
a  failure  due  to  the  persistent  distrust  of  the  Grerman  Princes,  who 
could  never  make  up  their  minds  whether  the  promises  of  the  King 
or  the  Emperor  were  the  less  to  be  relied  oa  To  the  quarrel  over 
the  desertion  of  England  by  Charles  at  the  peace  of  Crepy,  was 
added  a  quarrel  over  the  seizure  by  the  English  of  Flemish  ships 
cairying  what  would  now  be  called  contraband  of  war,  and  the 
arrest  in  retaliation  of  English  subjects  in  Flanders. 
A  French  The  isolation  of  England  was  complete :  and  Francis  now  looked 
Invasion  ^  effect  a  successful  invasion;  to  which  end  a  great  fleet  was 
collected.  But  there  was  now  a  respectable  English  navy,  supple- 
mented by  ships  from  every  port  on  the  southern  coast.  The  threat 
of  invasion  raised  the  whole  country  in  arms.  In  the  latter  part  of 
July,  the  French  armada  was  off  the  Solent,  and  a  landing  was 
accomplished  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  though  there  were  various 
demonstrations  and  a  few  skirmishes,  there  was  no  general  engage- 
ment. The  French  could  not  get  into  the  Solent :  the  English  would 
not  come  out  in  force,  so  long  as  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  breeze  gave 
the  fighting  advantage  to  the  enemjr's  oar-driven  gallejrs.  Finally, 
plague  broke  out  in  the  French  fleet  which  retired  about  the  middle 
of  August.     Its  dispersion  allowed  of  the  relief  of  Boulogne ;  which 
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was  becoming  somewhat  straitened,  being  blockaded  on  the  land 
side  by  a  large  army. 

Thus  when  the  autumn  set  in,  the  offensive  operations  of  the 
French  had  resulted  in  complete  failure  though  there  had  been  no 
important  engagement :  and  in  the  meantime,  the  temporary  nature 
of  the  reverse  at  Ancram  Moor  had  been  demonstrated  by  renewed 
ravages  in  Scotland  directed  by  Hertford.  The  altered  aspect  of 
affairs  made  Francis  ready  to  treat,  and  changed  the  tone  of  Charles 
£rom  hostility  to  conciliation.  Negotiations  were  set  on  foot ;  but  1546 
in  the  course  of  them  it  became  clear  not  only  that  Henry  was  de-  p^^  ^ 
termined  to  keep  Boulogne  but  that  Charles  had  no  intention  of  let- 
ting Milan  go.  England's  readiness  to  continue  the  struggle  was 
demonstrated  by  the  strength  of  the  forces  she  threw  onto  French 
soil  in  the  following  March,  and  in  May  Francis  proposed  terms. 
Most  of  the  cash  claims  were  to  be  paid  up ;  part  were  to  be  referred 
to  cu*bitration ;  and  Boulogne  was  to  remain  for  eight  years  in  the 
hands'  of  the  English  as  security.  The  financial  pressure  of  the  war 
had  been  terribly  heavy,  so  that  the  expedient  of  debasing  the  coin- 
age had  been  repeated  in  order  to  supplement  taxation.  Henry  Y 
accepted  the  French  teims ;  and  almost  simultaneously  his  hands 
were  strengthened  by  the  assassination  of  his  most  resolute  oppon- 
ent in  Scotland,  Cardinal  Beton  (May  29th,  154^).  The  Peace 
with  France  was  concluded  in  June. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  move- 1532-46 
ment  in  England  during  these  six  years,  and  with  the  narrative  |^"^®  *" 
of  the  concluding  six  months  of  Henry's  reign,  we  must  turn  aside 
to  observe  certain  events  on  the  Continent  which  have  not  hitherto 
fallen  under  our  notice,  since  they  did  not  at  the  time  exercise  a 
direct  effect  on  English  policy,  and  were  not  immediately  influenced 
thereby.  Yet  since  the  ti-eaty  of  Nvuremberg  in  1682 — the  point 
down  to  which,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  followed  the  course  of 
the  Reformation  in  Europe — a  compromise  which  served  as  a  modus 
Vivendi  between  the  Protestant  League  and  the  Catholic  subjects  of 
the  Empire,  important  developments  had  been  taking  place,  which 
very  materially,  if  indirectly,  affected  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  The  period  corresponds 
roughly  with  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  which  lasted  from  1584 
to  1549. 
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The  The  idea  that  the  ecclesiastical  reconciliation  of  Christendom  was 

and^h'c"*  ^^  possible — apart  from  the  banned  and  rec€dcitrant  sovereign  of 
Papacy  England — was  one  of  which  a  considerable  body  of  Churchmen  by 
no  means  despaired.  There  were  men  like  Contarini  and  Pole  on 
the  one  side  and  Melanchthon  on  the  other  whose  doctrinal  atti- 
tude did  not  seem  to  be  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  But  while  the 
Lutherans  demanded  for  themselves  a  latitude  of  opinion  beyond 
what  the  Pope  would  ever  have  been  prepared  to  concede,  the  two 
sides  laid  down  two  contradictory  propositions  as  the  condition  of 
reconciliation,  in  respect  of  the  validity  of  Papal  authority.  'Each 
was  willing,  even  anxious,  for  a  General  Council ;  but  neither  would 
admit  one  unless  so  constituted  as  to  imply  that  its  own  view  was 
postulated  and  ipso  facto  the  opposing  view  ruled  out  of  court. 
The  Emperor,  though  emti-Lutheran,  was  unwilling  either  to  en- 
force his  view  at  the  sword's  point,  or  to  subordinate  himself  to 
the  Pope.  The  French  King  was  equally  ready  to  win  papal  £Btvour 
by  persecuting  his  own  protestant  subjects,  and  to  encourage  the 
protestant  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  according  as  one  course  or  the 
other  seemed  more  likely  to  embarrass  Charles.  Finally  the  Pope, 
while  set  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Lutheran  heretics,  was  des- 
perately afraid  of  the  accession  of  strength  to  Charles  which  would 
result  from  their  complete  disappearance  e»  a  political  factor :  and 
he  was  almost  equally  afraid  that  if  a  Council  could  not  be  carried 
through,  Charles  would  call  a  national  Sjniod  of  the  Empire  to 
settle  the  religious  question  independently. 
1541  Thus  attempts  to  bring  about  a  General  Council  failed  re- 

p*^"'  -  peatedly.  The  nearest  approach  to  reconciliation  was  achieved 
Ratisbon  when  a  conference  was  arranged  at  Ratisbon  (1641)  at  which  there 
were  papal  as  well  as  Lutheran  representatives  and  it  seemed  as 
if  common  ground  of  agreement  was  in  course  of  emerging.  But 
Luther  himself  held  aloof;  Paul  IIL  would  not  ratify  the  con- 
cessions that  Contarini  and  others  were  willing  to  make.  The 
Conference  ended  in  failure;  and  Charles — always  embarrassed  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Protestants  by  his  need  of  their  support 
against  threatening  Turkish  aggression — was  obliged,  a  good  deal 
against  his  private  inclinations,  to  reaffirm  the  Nuremberg  tolera- 
tion.  The  result  was  a  renewal  of  n^otiations  between  Pope  and 
Emperor  for  the  calling  of  a  General  Council ;  whereof  the  outcome 
was  that  in  May  1542  the  Pope  summoned  the  famous  Council  of 
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Trent  which  did  not  conclude  its  sittings  till  twenty  years  later.  1542  I 
Although  the  Council  was  formally  called  for  the  end  of  the  year,  ^5^2."^^  ; 
it  did  not  succeed  in  holding  a  working  Session  till  1546 ;  after  ' 

the  spring  of  1547  it  was  transferred  to  Bologna ;  nor  did  it  get 
to  work  again  (once  more  at  Trent)  till  1551.  The  fundamental 
point  however  is  that,  by  its  constitution,  the  Lutheran  controversy 
was  prejudged  and  the  Lutheran  party  effectively  excluded.  It  was 
not  a  Council  representing  Christendom ;  it  stood  for  the  Church 
of  Rome  seeking  internal  reformation  for  itself  and  arrogating 
Catholicity  to  itself.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  using  the  terms 
Catholic  and  Protestant  as  party  labels  for  those  within  and  with- 
out the  ^orthodox"  pale,  in  spite  of  the  objection  more  particu- 
larly of  the  Anglican  body  to  its  implied  exclusion  from  the 
*^ Catholic''  Church  and  inclusion  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies.  The  historian  cannot  admit  that 
Rome  has  a  right  to  monopolise  the  title  of  Catholic ;  but  during 
the  period  when  Europe  was  practically  divided  politically  into 
two  religious  camps,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  using  the  current  labels 
though  their  adoption  is  in  some  degree  misleading. 

With  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  such  hope  as  1546 
there  had  been  for  a  reunion  of  Christendom  was  prcu^cally  ter-  V^^  ^^ 
minated.  Its  first  working  sessions  in  1546  were  contemporaneous 
with  the  death  of  the  man  who  had  led  the  revolt  against  Rome. 
But  if  Martin  Luther  had  been  a  great  cleaving  force,  in  Grermany 
itself  his  influence  had  been  consistently  exerted  for  national  unity. 
To  him  more  than  to  emy  other  man  it  was  due  that  Grermany  had 
not  as  yet  been  plunged  into  a  civil  war.  He  was  hardly  gone, 
when  the  forces  of  discord  broke  loose. 

Charles  in  fact  found  the  Schmalkaldic  League  a  thorn  in  his  1546.49 
side,  and  had  for  some  time  been  resolved  on  its  extinction  should  ^^f'J^ 
a  favourable  opportunity  occur.     His  war  with  Francis  was  ter- Protestant 
minated  by  the  Peace  ^  of  Crepy  in  September  1544 ;  the  pressure  ^*«"® 
from  Turkey  was  relaxed;  there  was  no  probability  that  either 
England  or  France  would  commit  themselves  to  helping  the  League. 
In  the  summer  of  1546,  the  League  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
Empire ;  in  the  following  summer  it  was  anished  at  the  battle  of 
Miihlberg,  largely  owing  to  the  support  given  to  the  Emperor  by 
the  young  Protestant  Duke  of  Saxony,  Maurice.     But  while  this 

*  P.  162,  ante. 
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triumph  broke  up  the  League,  and  led  Charles  to  r^ard  himself  as 
all-powerful,  it  frightened  the  Pope  into  an  attitude  of  hostility ; 
the  Protestants  were  not  annihilated ;  the  course  taken  by  Charles 
satisfied  neither  party  within  the  Empire;  and  we  shall  shortly 
find  a  new  and  formidable  Nationalist  and  anti-Spanish  movement 
evolved  in  Germany  with  surprising  suddenness  and  effectiveness* 
During  these  years  two  religious  developments  had  been  in  pro- 
gress—one among  the  Protestants,  the  other  among  the  Catholics — 
both  destined  to  play  a  very  large  part  in  future  history.  These 
were  the  rise  of  John  Calvin  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the 
institution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  familiarly  known  as  the  Jesuits. 

j  The  Order       This  Order  was  the  creation  of  a  Spaniard,  Ignatius  Loyola. 

I  of  Jesuits  ^Yn  in  the  same  year  as  Henry  VIIL  he  wew  taking  active  part  as 
a  knight  in  the  wars  of  1621,  when  he  was  crippled  by  a  cannon 
shot.  He  rose  from  his  sick  bed  a  religious  enthusiast ;  with  the 
conception  forming  in  his  brain  of  an  association  for  the  service  of  his 
Divine  Master  based  on  the  principles  of  military  obedience  carried 
to  the  extreme  logical  point.  He  devoted  many  years  to  training 
himself,  body  and  brain  and  soul,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea. 
In  course  of  time  he  found  kindred  spirits ;  at  Montmartre  in  1634 
a  little  company  of  seven  solemnly  vowed  themselves  to  the  work. 
All  of  them  men  of  birth  and  high  breeding,  with  rich  intellectual 
endowments  and  full  of  an  intense  devotional  fervour,  they  soon 
attracted  disciples ;  and  in  1643  the  new  Order  was  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Pope.  Utter  obedience  was  their  rule,  thorough 
education  of  then*  members  the  primary  requirement.  Every  Jesuit 
was  a  consummately  cultivated  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  a  re- 
ligious devotee,  responding  absolutely  to  the  control  of  a  superior 
oflBcer  as  a  finished  piece  of  machinery  answers  to  the  touch  of  the 
engineer ;  €uxx)unting  death  in  the  service  a  welcome  martyrdom ; 
shrinking  from  no  act  demanded  for  the  fulfilment  of  ordei*s  which 
might  not  be  questioned.  Within  a  few  years  of  its  institution,  the 
Society  had  developed  into  one  of  the  most  potent  organisations, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Calvin  While  Loyola  was  preparing  himself  for  his  work,  John  Calvin 

was  growing  up  in  Picardy.  Having  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  the  persecution  of  the  heretics — within  French 
territory — by  the  Most  Christian  King  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Switzerland.     There,  when  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  pub- 
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lished  the  work  known  as  the  "  Institutes,"  setting  forth  that  grim 
theology,  the  extreme  logical  outcome  of  the  Zwinglian  position, 
which  is  associated  with  his  name ;  a  system  far  more  antagonistic 
to  that  of  Rome  than  we»  Luther's.  His  head-quarters,  save  for 
a  brief  interval  of  banishment,  were  at  Greneva,  where  he  estab- 
lished about  1542  an  absolute  authority,  ho  less  rigorous  or  intol- 
erant of  opposition  than  the  papacy  itself ;  constructing  a  theory  of 
ecclesiastidd  government  that  dominated  the  civil  as  the  old  Church 
had  never  dominated  the  State,  and  carried  the  stark  severity  of  its 
controlling  supervision  into  every  detail  of  private  conduct :  banish- 
ing the  comparative  tolerance  and  charity  which  had  distinguished 
the  Zurich  school. 

In  the  meantime  the  course  of  the  Reformation  in  England  had  The 
been  almost  statiog^^.     The   whole  movement  in  fact  during  ^^j^***" 
Henry's  reign  took  outwardly  the  form  not  of  a  revision  of  Religion  revolution 
but  of  a  revolution  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State — a  revolu-  England 
tion  already  completed  when  Cromwell  was  struck  down.     Until  his 
day,  Englishmen — ecclesiastics  and  laymen  alike — ^recognised  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See,  though  not  always  its  claim  to  unquali- 
fied obedience.    That  authority  was  now  finally  and  totally  repudi- 
ated :  none  external  to  the  kingdom  was  admitted ;  the  Church 
was  affirmed  to  be  the  Church  of  England,  coterminous  with  the 
State ;  while  a  new  interpretation  was  put  upon  the  supremacy  here- 
tofore clfidmed  from  time  to  time  by  the  secular  Sovereign.     Not 
only  was  the  right  assumed  by  the  crown  of  diverting  or  even  con- 
fiscating ecclesiastical  revenues  and  of  conferring  episcopcd  authority 
— so  that  it  was  even  held  doubtful  whether  the  demise  of  the 
ruler  did  not  necessitate  re-appointment — ^but  the  power  was  «uto- 
gated  of  ultimately  deciding  points  of  doctrine  and  promulgating 
the  formulae  of  uniformity.      This  was  the  essential  clmnge  which 
had  taken  place :  resisted  to  the  point  of  martyrdom  by  a  few  like 
More  and  Fisher ;  submitted  to  under  protest  by  the  majority  of 
the  clergy ;  actively  promoted  by  only  a  very  few  of  them,  such  as 
Cranmer.     In  asserting  the  position  of  the  Crown,  however,  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith  admitted  no  innovations  in  doctrine  and 
not  many  in  ritual' and  observances.     Now  and  again,  for  political 
purposes,  Henry  dallied  with  the  Lutheran  League;  but  in  this 
direction  he  made  no  concession. 
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1540-46  No  marked  alteration  then  appeal^  after  the  death  of  the  Vicar- 

Progrcs-    General.     Nevertheless,  the  contest  between  the  proirressive  and 
sives  and  .  .  .  .  -  1.         .  i  1 

Reaction-  reactionary  parties  was  not  inactive.     In  one  direction  alone,  how- 

artes  gygp^  jjj  ^g  former  achieve  a  distinct  success.  There  was  an 
increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  place 
of  Latin,  not  only  in  rendering  the  Scriptures  but  also  in  the  services 
of  the  Church.  The  advanced  section  had  already  so  far  won  the 
contest  in  respect  of  the  Bible  that  the  reactionaries  could  only 
fight  for  a  fresh  revision  in  which  stereotyped  terms  with  old  associ- 
ations might  be  re-instated  in  place  of  the  new  phrases  which  were 
compatible  with,  even  if  they  did  not  suggest,  meanings  subversive 
of  traditional  ideas — a  project  which  was  quashed  ^  when  its  inten- 
tion became  manifest.  Measures  however  were  taken  to  restrict 
the  miscellaneous  discussion  of  doctrine,  which  had  not  unnaturally 
degenerated  into  frequent  displays  of  gross  irreverence  and  indecent 
brawling ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  use  of  the  Litany  in  English 
instead  of  Latin  was  by  Cranmer's  influence  introduced  in  1544. 
x543^Thc  A  year  earlier  the  third  formulary  of  faith — the  two  preceding 
j^l  ®  had  been  the  Ten  Articles  and  the  Bishops'  Book — was  issued  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,^  popularly  known 
as  the  "  King's  Book".  This  was  the  outcome  of  a  group  of  reports 
drawn  up  by  bishops  and  divines,  severally,  in  answer  to  a  series  of 
questions  submitted  to  them.  The  reports  showed  great  diversities 
of  opinion  on  disputed  questions ;  but  the  book  which  received  the 
imprimatur  of  Convocation  and  of  the  King  was  in  the  main  a 
restatement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bishops'  Book  with  a  more  ex- 
plicit declaration  on  Transubstantiation  and  on  Celibacy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  T^w  as  laid  down  in  the  Six  Articles.  Throughout 
the  preliminary  discussions,  Cranmer  had  championed  the  most 
advanced  views  which  had  hitherto  been  held  compatible  with  ortho- 
doxy ;  and,  becoming  shortly  afterwards  the  object  of  direct  attack 
as  the  real  disseminator  of  heresy,  he  openly  avowed  to  the  King 
that  he  retained  the  opinions  he  had  held  before  the  passing  of  the 
Six  Articles  Act  although  he  obeyed  the  statute.  Henry,  to  the 
general  surprise,  refused  to  withdraw  his  favour  from  the  Arch- 

^  A  revising  Commission  had  been  appointed ;  but  was  suddenly  cancelled,  with 
an  announcement  that  the  work  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Universities ;  which  how- 
ever was  not  done.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  Cranmer,  seeing  the  bent  of  the 
Commission,  influenced  the  King  to  withdraw  the  work  from  their  hands,  and  it  was 
then  allowed  to  drop. 
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bishop,  and  caused  much  alarm  to  the  opposmg  party  by  the 
maimer  in  which  he  rebuked  the  Primate's  traducers.  The  circum- 
stances deserve  special  notice  because  they  show  that  Cranmer  was 
not  the  mere  cringing  time-server  that  he  is  sometimes  represented 
to  have  been ;  and  also  as  proving  that  the  Ejng  himself  was  for 
once  capable  of  feeling  a  sincere  and  continuous  affection. 

The  hopes  of  the  reactionary  party  were  in  fact  somewhat  dashed  Henry 
by  the  "King's  Book";  since,  despite  Cromwell's  death,  the  Six®^^"^"*^ 
Articles  still  marked  the  limit  of  their  influence.  A  companion 
volume,  known  as  the  RcUionaJCj  dealing  with  rites  and  ceremonies 
on  lines  antagonistic  to  Cranmer,  was  refused  the  royal  sanction. 
Henry  never  lapsed  from  his  professed  attitude  of  rigid  orthodoxy. 
But  he  showed  an  increasing  disposition  to  check  random  and  malig- 
nant prosecutions  for  heresy  and  to  give  the  accused  something  like 
fair  trial ;  more  especially  after  the  culminating  iniquity  of  Anne 
Ascue's  martyrdom  (in  the  last  year  of  hb  reign)  for  denying  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  The  system  of 
ecclesiastical  spoliation  was  also  in  1546  rounded  off,  by  the  formal 
transfer  to  the  crown  of  chantries  which  had  not  been  swept  away 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

The  autumn  of  1546  arrived.  The  King's  health  was  known  to  1546 
be  exceedingly  precarious,  and  it  was  practically  certain  that  there  o/sirrey 
must  be  some  form  of  regency  or  protectorate  until  the  boy  prince 
of  Wales  should  attain  a  responsible  age.  The  most  prominent 
men  were  on  the  one  side  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  on  the 
other  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Cranmer.  The  King's  attitude  was 
more  favourable  to  the  second  of  the  two  parties ;  the  conduct  of 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Norfolk's  son,  ensured  them  the  domination. 
Surrey  was  entitled  to  bear  on  his  shield  the  Aims  of  England,  as 
a  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets ;  ^  but  he  assumed  quarterings  ^ 
pi-oper  only  to  the  heir-apparent.  He  used  language  which  showed 
that  he  counted  on  a  Norfolk  regency  and  might  have  meant  that 
it  would  be  claimed  by  force.  And  he  was  proved  to  have  ui*ged 
his  own  sister.  Lady  Richmond,  to  become  the  King's  mistress  in 
order  to  acquire  political  influence  over  him.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  Duke,  his  father,  long  a  partisan  of  France,  had  held 

^  See  Front.    He  traced  through  his  mother  and  the  Staffords  to  Edward  III. : 
and  also  through  the  other  line  to  Thomas,  son  of  Edward  I. 
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secret  conversations  with  the  French  Ambassador.  These  charges 
were  easily  construed  into  treason  under  the  comprehensive  inter- 
pretation of  that  term  which  Thomas  Cromwell  had  introduced. 
Surrey  was  sent  to  the  block:  his  father  escaped  the  same  fate 
merely  by  the  accident  that  death  claimed  Henry  himself  only  a 
few  hours  after  the  Act  of  attainder  was  passed.  The  inevitable 
result  followed,  that  practically  the  whole  power  of  «tiie  State  was  . 
found  to  be  vested  in  Hertford  and  his  supporters. 
1547  On  the  ^th  of  January  1547,  the  masterful  monarch  was  dead : 

Henry  ^  to  be  followed  to  the  grave  two  months  later  by  one  of  his  two  great 
rivals,  Francis.  Of  the  three  [mnces  who  for  thirty  years  had  dom- 
inated Europe,  only  one  was  left.  A  greater  than  any  of  them — 
he  who,  also  thirty  years  ago,  had  kindled  the  religious  conflagration 
— Martin  Luther,  had  passed  away  a  twelvemonth  before. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

HENRY  Vni  (vii),  1609-47— ASPECTS  OP  HENRY'S  REIGN 

AFFAIRS  in  the  sister  island  did  not,  after  the  final  collapse  of  Ireland^ 
Perkin  Warbeck  directly  afiect  the  course  of  events  in  Eng-  '509-«> 
land :  so  that  they  l^id  themselves  more  conveniently  to  summary 
treatment.    Ireland  in  fact  hardly  thrust  herself  forcibly  on  Elnglish 
notice  until  Thomas  Cromwell  was  in  power,  and  even  then  she  only 
received  incidental  attention. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  recognised  that  when  Gerald  Earl 
of  Eildare  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  serve  Henry  VII.  loyally 
and  was  for  the  last  time  re-instated  as  Deputy,  he  proved  himself  a 
capable  ruler  and  kept  his  wilder  countrymen  in  some  sort  of  order. 
In  1618  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Deputyship  by  his  son  Gerald, 
who  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  him,  but  lacked  his  exceptional 
audacity  and  resourcefulness.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde — ^head  of  the  Butlers,  the  traditional  rivals  of  the  Fitz- 
geralds,  and  chief  representative  of  the  loyalist  section — was  com- 
plaining of  disorder  and  misgovemment ;  and  in  course  of  time, 
Kildare  was  deposed  and  Surrey  ^ — son  of  the  victor  of  Flodden —  Surrey  in 

was  sent  over  to  take  matters  in  hand  (1620).     Eildare  was  sum-  ^'^^^* 

^  1520 

moned  to  England,  where  after  his  father's  fashion  he  made  himself 

popular  with  the  King  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Field  of  the 

Cloth  of  Grold.     Surrey  was  a  capable  soldier,  and  took  the  soldier's 

view  of  the  situation.     There  would  be  no  settled  government  until 

the  whole  country  was  brought  into  subjection ;  it  must  be  dealt 

with  as  Edward  I.  had  dealt  with  Wales.     The  chiefe  must  be  made 

to  feel  the  strong  hand  by  a  series  of  decisive  campaigns,  the  whole 

country  must  be  systematiccJly  gaixisoned,  and  the  Englishry  must 

be  strengthened    by  planting   settlements  of   English  colonists. 

^  The  Surrey  who  became  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1524,  and  was  under  attainder 
when  Henry  di^  in  1547. 
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Half-measures  would  be  useless,  and  he  could  not  carry  out  his 
programme  with  a  less  force  than  six  thousand  men. 
Irish  Henry  however  had  no  inclination  to  set  about  the  conquest  of 

xs^Si  Ireland.  His  own  theory,  with  which  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Wolsey,  now  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  was  in  accord,  was  more 
akin  to  his  father's.  Moreover,  Wolsey  and  the  Howards  were 
usually  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Surrey  was  instructed  to 
appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  contumacious  chiefs ;  to  point  out  that 
obedience  to  the  law  is  the  primary  condition  of  orderly  govern- 
ment ;  to  authorise  indigenous  customs  in  preference  to  imposed 
statutes  where  it  should  seem  advisable.  In  fact  there  were  two 
alternatives;  one,  to  govern  by  the  sword,  involving  a  militaiy 
occupation  of  the  island ;  the  other  to  endeavour  to  enlist  the 
Irish  nobles  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  and  to  govern  through 
them.  The  first  policy,  Surrey's,  was  rejected;  the  second  was 
attempted.  But  the  Irish  chiefs  had  no  a  priori  prejudice  in 
favour  of  law  and  order,  and  something  besides  rhetoric  was  needed 
to  convince  them  that  their  individual  interests  would  be  advanced 
by  such  a  policy.  Henry  VII.  had  prospered  by  reinstating  the 
old  Earl  of  Eildare ;  Henry  VIII.  tried  reinstating  the  young  one. 
But  precedents  suggested  the  unfortunate  conclusion  that  a  little 
*  treason  more  or  less  would  hurt  no  one,  least  of  all  a  Geraldine. 
Things  went  on  very  much  as  before.  Eildare  was  summoned  to 
London  again,  rated  soundly  by  Wolsey,  suffered  a  brief  imprison- 
ment, and  was  again  restored.  Desmond,  his  kinsman,  intrigued 
with  the  Emperor,  who  was  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  Henry  because 
of  the  divorce  proceedings ;  Eildare  was  accused  of  complicity,  and 
going  to  London  a  third  time  in  1584  was  thrown  into  the  Tower 
firom  which  he  did  not  again  emerge.  Henry  had  just  burnt  his 
boats  in  his  quaiTel  with  Rome  and  was  by  no  means  in  a  placable 
mood. 
Fttz-  Eildare  had  named  his  eldest  son  Lord  Thomas  Htzgerald,  a 

fcvolL  *  young  man  of  twenty-one,  to  act  as  Deputy  in  his  absence ;  more- 
X534  over  he  had  so  fortified  his  castle  of  Majoiooth  and  otherwise  made 
military  preparations,  as  to  give  colour  to  the  idea  that  he  had 
rebellion  in  contemplation.  Excited  by  a  report  that  his  father 
had  been  put  to  death,  Lord  Thomas — known  as  Silken  Thomas 
from  a  badge  worn  by  his  men — burst  into  the  Council  at  Dublin, 
threw  down  the  sword  of  office,  and  renounced  his  allegiance ;  then 
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raised  an  insurrection  at  the  head  of  his  friends  and  followers. 
Dublin  Castle  was  soon  besieged  by  a  large  miscellaneous  force; 
the  Archbishop,  a  leader  of  the  loyalists,  attempted  to  escape  but 
was  taken  and  foully  murdered ;  bands  of  marauders  ravaged  the 
Pale.  The  only  effective  counter-move  was  made  by  Ormonde  who 
rejected  Fitzgerald's  overtures,  and,  in  spite  of  Desmond's  menacing 
attitude  on  the  South-west,  raided  the  Saldare  country,  and  brought 
Silken  Thomas  back  in  hot  haste  to  defend  his  own  territories. 

Fitzgerald's  rising  began  in  June.  Henry  had  appointed  as 
Deputy  Sir  William  Skefiington,  an  old  soldier  who  had  held 
that  office  before  during  Saldare's  last  suspension.  But  his  de- 
parture from  England  with  his  troops  was  delayed.  Fitzgerald 
was  back  befoi^  Dublin  in  September,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  win 
over  Ormonde  who  defied  him  boldly.  Again  the  Eildare  lands 
were  raided,  and  Lord  Thomas  had  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  now  at 
the  end  of  October  Skeffington  succeeded  in  crossing  the  channel 
and  securing  Dublin,  while  the  rebels  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  the  neighbouring  districts.  For  the  rest  of  the  winter 
Skeffington  did  nothing  but  send  out  a  futile  expedition,  a  detach- 
ment of  which  was  ambuscaded :  while  the  loyalists  fumed.  In 
the  spring  however  he  shook  off  some  of  this  inactivity,  whether 
due  to  sickness,  advancing  years,  or  general  incompetence,  and  1535 
besi^ed  Maynooth  which  was  reputed  impregnable.  The  fortress  ^^j^ 
fell  before  long ;  owing  to  tre€u;hery  as  tradition  relates,  but  more  quelled 
probably  to  the  improved  siege  artillery  as  the  official  despatches 
affirm.  Most  of  the  garrison  were  promptly  hanged ;  a  fatal  blow 
was  dealt  to  the  insurrection.  The  ^^  pardon  of  Maynooth  "  became 
a  proverb.  Skeffington,  retaining  the  deputyship,  was  replaced  in 
command  of  the  army  by  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  Eildare's  brother- 
in-law,  son  of  Lord  Dorset ;  to  whom  ultimately  Silken  Thomas 
surrendered  under  a  vague  half-promise  of  lenient  treatment.  Eil- 
dare himself  had  died  in  the  Tower  not  long  before ;  Lord  Thomas 
and  his  principal  kinsmen  were  executed  after  a  little  delay ;  the 
one  surviving  representative  of  the  great  house  which  had  "ruled 
all  Ireland "  was  a  child,  preserved  in  hiding  by  loyal  friends  and 
retainers.     The  Greraldine  power  was  at  an  end. 

Grey  himself  was  now  appointed  to  the  deputyship  in  place  of  1535.40 
Skefiington.  Desmond  in  the  south-west  and  O'Neill  in  Ulster  J^^^^ 
carried  on  the  resistance,  but  were  no  match  for  Grey,  who  followed  Orey 
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up  his  military  successes  by  attempting  to  cany  out  the  principles 
of  conciliation  which  Henry  had  laid  down — ^to  the  bitter  indigna- 
tion of  those  loyalists  who  favoured  the  methods  advocated  in  the 
past  by  Surrey.  To  this  and  to  Grey's  insolent  temper  were  due 
violent  altercations  between  him  and  the  Council.  A  Commission 
was  sent  over  to  examine  and  set  matters  straight,  but  instead 
the  commissioners  took  sides  with  the  Council  or  with  the  Deputy. 
Affairs  were  complicated  by  the  application  to  Ireland  of  the  Eng- 
lish theory  of  ecclesiastical  Reformation  as  understood  by  Henry 
and  Cromwell.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  acquiesced 
in  (though  not  till  1541)  ;  since  their  condition  was  undeniably 
bad,  and  the  distribution  of  their  property  convenient  for  the  re- 
cipients ;  but  the  revolt  from  Rome  was  antagonistic  to  Irish  feeling. 
Disloyalty  to  England,  the  natural  and  normal  condition  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  bland,  received  a  new  authority  from  the  sanction  of 
loyalty  to  the  Churdi.  Grey  persbted  in  his  policy  of  domineer- 
ing over  the  English  party — who  would  have  preferred  to  do  the 
domineering  themselves — ^and  of  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  favoui-ing  and  fostering  rebels,  especially  of  the  Greraldine  faction. 
Another  rising  of  O'Neill  and  Desmond  in  1539  forced  him  to  re- 
assert his  authority,  but  he  again  allowed  it  to  appear  that  he  was 
influenced  by  his  connexion  with  the  Geraldines ;  and  in  1540  he 
was  recalled,  attainted,  and  executed.  Experience  of  Henry  had 
taught  the  conclusion  that  to  fight  the  charge  of  treason  was  use- 
less ;  but  Grey  gained  nothing  by  throwing  himself  on  the  royal 
clemency,  though  his  admission  of  guilt  is  not  under  the  circum- 
stances very  conclusive. 
1540  Whatever  the  extent  of  his  actual  guilt,  his  downfall  was  due 

Lcgcr  UQ^  go  much  to  his  professed  policy  as  to  the  personal  methods 
adopted  which  in  the  end  had  excited  almost  universal  distrust  and 
hostility.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  St.  Leger,  his  suc- 
cessor as  Deputy,  carried  out  the  same  nominal  policy  with  very  re- 
markable success,  and,  it  would  seem,  with  general  approval :  mainly 
because  he  applied  the  principles  impartially  instead  of  as  a  par- 
tisan. The  agent  of  conciliation  was  judicious,  clear-headed,  and 
tactful,  instead  of  being  injudicious,  hot-headed,  and  tactless.  The 
new  Deputy  distributed  titles  and  monastic  lands  with  a  shrewd 
perception  of  the  value  of  the  services  to  be  purchased  thereby ; 
l^al  commissioners  were  appointed  who  were  allowed  a  due  latitude 
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in  applying  naidve  customs  and  relaxing  the  rigour  of  English  law ; 
a  number  of  important  chiefs  were  converted  into  supporters  of  the 
Grovemment  instead  of  its  more  or  less  open  enemies ;  the  Pale 
settled  down  into  the  condition  of  a  reasonably  well  ordered  State. 
In  the  last  years  of  Henry  there  is  a  complete  disappearance  of  the 
wonted  turmoil.  At  length  he  had  found  a  man  capable  of  ad- 
ministering the  policy  he  had  enunciated  in  1520.  The  Deputyship 
of  St.  Leger  gave  promise  of  initiating  a  new  era ;  but  it  showed 
also  how  completely  the  working  out  of  the  Irish  problem  would 
depend  on  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  men  to  whom  the  task 
should  be  successively  entrusted. 

One  significant  change  remains  to  be  noted.  Hitherto  the  King  Henry 
of  England  had  borne  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland,  the  theory  being  i^^^^^^f 
that  Ireland  was  held  by  him  as  a  fief  from  the  Pope.  As  mark- 
ing a  final  repudiation  of  every  kind  of  papal  authority,  Henry, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Geraldine  rising,  assumed  the  style  of 
King  of  Ireland.  The  feurt  that  the  change  needed  to  be  made  has 
some  bearing  on  the  technical  question  of  the  papal  and  royal  claims 
on  Irish  allegiance. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  Henry's  reign  the  figure  of  the  Wolsey's 
gi'eat  Cardinal  dominates  the  political  field.  In  two  respects  at^^'^ 
least  his  work  was  the  extension  of  what  Henry  VII.  initiated.  By 
his  efforts,  the  personal  power  of  the  crown  became  irresistible ;  and 
as  the  old  King  raised  England  from  being  almost  a  negligible 
quantity  on  the  Continent  to  become  at  the  lowest  an  effective 
make-weight  in  European  combinations,  so  Wolsey  raised  her  still 
further  to  a  position  of  equality  with  the  two  great  Powers  which 
overshadowed  all  the  rest.  This  he  did  by  the  same  method  of 
evading  serious  military  operations  whenever  the  evasion  was  pos- 
sible, and  by  the  exercise  of  a  diplomatic  genius  almost  unmatched 
among  English  statesmen.  After  his  fall,  the  King's  domestic 
interests  withdrew  him  from  a  like  active  participation  in  the 
quarrels  of  Charles  and  Francis,  although  in  his  last  yeai*s  he 
became  involved  in  a  French  war. 

It  is  singular  however  to  observe  that  Wolsey  won  for  England  The  Army 
all  the  prestige  of  a  great  military  Power,  after  a  period  during 
which  that  ancient  reputation  of  hers  had  been  all  but  completely 
lost,  without  any  single  achievement  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
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war,  and  without  producing  any  commander  even  of  the  second 
rank.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Surrey's  victory  at  Flodden,  due 
rather  to  the  disastrous  blunder  of  James  than  to  the  Earl's  exce|>- 
tional  ability,  no  striking  strategical  or  tactical  feats  are  recorded^ 
and  few  remarkable  displays  even  of  personal  valour :  nothing  at 
all  comparable  to  the  brilliant  if  sometimes  hazardous  operations 
of  the  great  Plantagenets.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  that  once 
triumphant  arm,  the  Archery:  the  English  bowmen  had  not,  it 
would  seem,  lost  their  cunning,  but  they  could  no  longer  over- 
whelm hostile  battalions.  Nor  does  this  seem  to  have  been  owing 
as  yet  to  the  displacement  of  the  bow  by  firearms,  though  cannon 
botii  for  defence  and  destruction  of  fortresses  were  improving — as 
exemplified  at  Maynooth.  In  the  Scots  wars,  the  border  moss- 
troopers fought  after  their  own  fashion :  but  in  the  French  wars 
the  levies,  no  longer  %hting  in  bodies  following  their  own  lord's 
flag,  and  feeling  neither  a  personal  tie  to  their  leaders  nor  any 
particular  bond  among  themselves,  repeatedly  displayed  mutinous 
tendencies — as  befel  in  Ireland  under  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  and 
earlier  with  the  entire  army  commanded  by  Dorset  in  1512  and 
again  with  Sufiblk^s  soldiery  in  15S3.  The  transition  period  from  the 
era  of  feudal  companies  to  that  of  disciplined  regiments  was  a  long 
one,  particularly  in  England.  During  the  whole  of  that  period, 
English  armies  accomplished  no  distinguished  military  achievement. 
The  Navy  K  was  otherwise  with  English  navies.  All  through  the  Tudor 
period,  the  nation  was  steadily  realising  its  maritime  capacities. 
Whether  the  strategic  meaning  of  "ruling  the  seas"  was  under- 
stood or  not,  the  century  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  English  naval 
power  from  comparative  insignificance  to  an  actual  pre-eminence. 
The  two  Henries  fostered  their  fleets ;  when  Elizabeth  was  reigning, 
the  sea-faring  impulse  was  past  any  need  of  artificial  encourage- 
ment. But  it  is  noteworthy  that  coast  defence  and  ship-building 
were  almost  the  only  public  purposes  to  which  an  appreciable  share 
of  the  King's  ecclesiastical  spoils  was  appropriated.  The  King's 
ships  were  few,  but  they  were  supplemented  by  an  ever-increasing 
supply  of  armed  merchant-craft;  and  in  the  French  war  at  the 
end  of  Henry's  reign  is  the  premonition  of  the  great  struggle  with 
Spain,  in  which  one  most  characteristic  feature  was  the  comparative 
reliance  of  England  on  sails  and  of  her  rivals  on  oars.  As  yet  how- 
ever, naval  fighting  was  still  governed  by  military  analogies. 
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Though  Henry  was  keenly  interested  in  ship-building  and  naval  The  New 
construction,  in  the  matter  of  ocean  voyages  and  the  acquisition  of  ^^'^^ 
new  realms  Spain  and  Portugal  still  left  all  competitors  far  behind. 
Albuquerque  had  already  founded  a  Portuguese  Maritime  empire 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  when  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne,  and 
Spain  was  established  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1518,  Balboa  sighted 
the  Pacific  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  1619  Cortes  conquered 
Mexico ;  in  15S0  Magelhaens  passed  through  the  straits  ^  that  bear 
his  name,  and  his  ships  completed  their  voyage  round  the  globe  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  years ;  in  1582  Pizarro  conquered  Peru ; 
Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  were  already  discovered  and  appropriated. 
All  that  England  had  done  was  represented  by  some  Bristol  ex- 
plorers in  the  far  North,  some  tentative  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
Africa ;  and  some  four  voyages  to  Brazil,  the  first  two  under  William 
Hawkins,  father  of  the  more  famous  Sir  John. 

As  Wolse^s  policy  was  a  development  of  that  of  Henry  VII.  Absolu- 
in  the  direction  of  raising  England's  international  prestige,  so  it  was  ^'^™ 
also  in  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign : 
and  the  process  was  carried  still  further  though  in  a  somewhat 
di£ferent  way  when  Wolsey  had  fallen.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
Henry  VII.  for  the  first  half  of  his  reign  ruled  by  a  skilful  reliance ! 
on  parliamentary  sanctions,  in  the  second  half  almost  dispensing 
with  parliaments.  This  order  was  reversed  by  his  son.  For  the 
first  twenty  years,  there  were  hardly  any  parliaments :  from  1529 
there  was  no  prolonged  interval  without  one.  The  economies  of 
the  old  King  sufficed  to  support  the  extravagant  expenditure  of 
his  successor  with  only  an  occasional  appeal  to  the  purses  of  the 
Commons.  It  was  only  the  necessities  of  a  war-budget  that  in- 
volved such  an  appeal,  so  that  none  took  place  between  1514  and 
1528.  Had  Wolsey  been  permitted  to  maintain  his  peace-policy 
unbroken,  there  would  have  been  no  rebuff  from  the  House  of 
Comimons  in  1528,  no  trouble  over  the  Amicable  Loan  two  years 
later.  The  country,  habituated  to  an  absence  of  parliaments,  might 
have  come  to  accept  a  monarchy  absolute  in  form  as  well  as  in  fact. 

But  when  Wolsey  fell,  Hem*y  was  embarking  on  a  policy  in 
which  he  knew  that  he  must  keep  the  nation  on  his  side;  the 
support  of  the  body  i^presenting  the  nation  must  be  secured. 

^  It  was  still  believed  that  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  a  vast  continent  stretching  to 
the  South. 
12 
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The  Whether  that   support  was  granted   spontaneously,  or   was  en- 

menSry  couraged  by  manipulation,  or  spurred  by  the  menace  of  coercion, 
sanction  was  comparatively  unimportant.  The  powers  which  the  King  was 
resolved  to  exercise  must  ostensibly  at  least  have  the  sanction  of 
national  approval.  The  t;hing  was  managed  with  such  thorough- 
ness that  long  before  the  close  of  the  reign  the  royal  absolutism 
was  confirmed  by  the  Act  which  gave  the  force  of  law  to  the 
King's  proclamations,  and  by  the  authorisation  for  him  to  devise 
the  crown  by  will ;  and  with  such  skill  that  Henry's  and  Cromwell's 
critics  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  allied  subsei*viency  of  the 
parliaments  to  account  for  it,  although  these  same  subservient 
parliaments  were  quite  capable  of  oflTering  an  obstinate  resistance 
whenever  their  own  pockets  were  threatened.  Henry  was  one  of 
those  bom  rulers  who  impress  their  own  views  on  masses  of  men  by 
force  of  will.  He  made  the  country  believe  that  it  was  with  him. 
But  behind  the  dominant  force  of  will,  he  possessed  the  instinctive 
sense  of  its  limits,  besides  being  endowed  with  that  final  remorseless 
selfishness  which  made  him  ready  to  make  scape-goats  of  the  most 
loyal  servants,  to  deny  responsibility  himself  and  to  fling  the  odium 
upon  them,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  those  limits  had  been  ti'ans- 


Depres-  Alike,  then,  by  his  disuse  and  his  use  of  parliaments,  Henry 

"j^"  ^^^**^sti'engthened  the  royal  power,  the  initiative  of  all  legislation  re- 
maining in  his  hands.  To  the  same  end  he  continued  to  depress 
the  great  nobles  and  to  create  a  new  nobility  dependent  on  royal 
favour.  All  who  threatened  to  display  a  dangerous  ambition,  from 
Buckingham  on,  were  struck  down ;  the  House  of  Norfolk  survived 
till  the  end  of  the  reign,  when  the  Duke  was  attainted  and  his  son 
was  sent  to  the  block.  No  ancient  House  was  represented  in  the 
Council  of  Regency  nominated  under  Henry's  will.  The  men  who 
served  the  King  were  those  whom  he  had  himself  raised,  and  could 
himself  cast  down  with  a  word.  The  edifice  of  hb  absolutism  was 
complete,  though  it  was  modified  by  the  conditions  under  which 
his  son  and  his  two  daughters  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Parlia-  The  theory  of  absolutism  from  Richard  H.  to  Wolsey  had  been 

^epi^  that  the  King  should  make  it  his  aim  to  rule  without  parliaments  ; 
whereas  we  are  confronted  with  the  apparent  paradox  that  Henry 
was  never  more  absolute  than  when  his  parliaments  were  in  almost 
,  continual  session.     The  explanation  lies  in  this,  that  he  did  not 
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usually  call  them  to  ask  them  for  money  out  of  their  own  pockets ;  i 
for  the  most  part  he  invited  them  to  approve  of  his  taxing  some  . 
one  else,  by  confiscations  or  the  conversion  of  loans  received  into 
free  gifts — a  much  more  congenial  task.  The  King  had  found  other  ' 
methods  of  raising  revenues  than  by  appealing  to  the  generosity  of 
his  &ithful  Commons — methods  which  in  effect  relieved  them  of 
demands  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  face. 
The  vast  sums  wrung  from  Convocation  or  from  the  Monasteries 
went  to  relieve  the  Commons  from  taxes.  The  parliament  of  15S3, 
summoned  to  grant  subsidies,  faced  Wolsey  with  an  independence 
which  fully  justified  the  minister  in  avoiding  the  risk  of  similar 
rebuffs :  the  Reformation  parliament  itself  offered  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  the  Bill  of  Wards,  which  touched  its  own  pocket. 
Independence  and  resistance  vanished  when  the  incentive  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  diversion  of  the  stream  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  into 
the  abysses  of  the  royal  treasury  was  acquiesced  in  with  a  certain 
enthusiasm.  The  King  got  the  credit  of  the  ends  secured,  his 
minister  the  odium  for  the  methods  of  obtaining  them:  and  so 
year  by  year  the  crown  became  more  potent. 

The  economic  troubles  brought  about  mainly  by  the  new  agri-  The  Land 
cultural  conditions  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Tudor  were  exaggerated 
in  that  of  the  second,  and  were  further  intensified  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Monasteries.  The  evils  at  which  More  pointed  in  his 
Utopia^  when  Henry  VIII.  had  been  but  seven  yeai-s  on  the  throne, 
showed  no  diminution  when  another  thirty  years  had  passed.  The 
new  Jandowners  who  came  into  possession  of  forfeited  estates  or 
of  confiscated  monastic  lands  continued  to  substitute  pasture  for 
tillage,  and  to  dispossess  the  agricultural  population  as  well  by  the 
reduced  demand  for  labour  as  by  rack-renting  and  evictions.  The 
country  swarmed  with  sturdy  beggars ;  and  the  riotous  behaviour 
encouraged  when  religious  houses  were  dismantled  or  even  ^^  visited  " 
must  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  spirit  of  disorder,  evidenced 
by  the  frequent  popular  brawling  over  the  public  reading  of  the 
Bible.  The  usual  remedies  of  punishing  vagabondage,  and  of 
attempting  to  force  industry  into  unsuitable  fields  and  to  drive 
capital  into  less  lucrative  investment  in  order  to  provide  employ- 
ment, failed — also  as  usual.  The  landowners  did  not  emulate  the 
monastic  practice  of  dispensing  charity,  so  that  distress  went  un- 
relieved.    Charity  often   encourages   un-thrift;    but  its  absence 
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sometimes  leads  not  to  industry  but  to  thieving ;  and  in  this  reign, 
crimes  of  violence  were  notably  abundant.  The  economic  condi- 
tions were  therefore  in  fact  unfavourable  to  thrift.  But  apart  from 
economic  conditions,  the  practice  of  that  virtue  is  apt  to  be  largely 
influenced  by  social  standards.  An  ultra-extravagant  court,  and 
the  calculated  magnificence  of  such  a  minister  as  Wolsey,  went  far 
to  induce  a  reckless  habit  of  expenditure  in  the  upper  classes ;  and 
the  inordinate  display  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Grold  was  merely 
an  extreme  instance  of  the  prevalent  passion  for  costly  pageantries. 
Finance  The  resulting  distress  was  not  compensated  in  other  directions. 

During^  the  earlier  half  of  the  reign,  Commerce  did  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  prosper ;  but  the  King's  financial  methods  were  hardly  more 
conducive  to  public  industry  and  thrift  than  his  personal  example. 
Wolsey  indeed  was  an  able  finance  minister.  In  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  on  display,  his  mastery  of  detail  prevented  mere 
waste ;  and  until  the  pressing  necessities  of  a  war-budget  arose  in 
16S3,  enough  money  was  found  by  tapping  the  sources  to  which 
Henry  VH.  had  applied,  supplemented  by  the  ample  hoards  whidi 
that  monarch  had  left  behind.  In  15S3,  the  Cardinal's  scheme  of 
graduated  taxation  was  sound  and  scientific  in  principle,  so  far  as 
existing  methods  of  assessment  permitted.  But  for  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life,  the  process  of  raising  money  to  meet  the  King's 
requirements  was  exceedingly  difficult  and  unpopular.  After  his 
death,  the  King  discovered  an  additional  and  productive  source  of 
revenue  in  the  property  of  the  Church;  but  even  this  did  not 
suffice  for  his  needs. 
The  Henry  therefore  resorted  to  an  expedient  as  disastrous  as  it 

Currency  ^^^g  dishonest — a  wholesale  debasement  of  the  coinage,  which  was 
continued  into  the  following  reign  and  was  remedied  only  under 
Elizabeth.  The  first  experiment  was  made  as  early  as  15^ ;  but  it 
was  the  financial  embarrassments  of  Henry's  last  years  which  brought 
about  a  debasement  that  was  almost  catastrophic.  From  1543  to 
1661  matters  went  firom  bad  to  worse  till  the  currency  was  in  a 
state  of  chaos :  and  the  silver  coin  issued  in  the  last  year  contained 
only  one-seventh  of  the  pure  metal  that  went  to  that  of  twenty- 
five  years  before. 

It  followed  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  debased  coinage 
sank — in  other  words,  prices  went  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
coin  remaining  legal  tender  in  England  up  to  any  amount,  creditors 
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who  were  paid  in  it  lost  heavily,  the  Royal  debtor — and  others- 
discharging  their  obligations  by  what  was  practically  a  payment  of 
a  few  shillmgs  in  the  pound.  Also  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  better 
coins,  with  each  fresh  debasement,  passed  out  of  the  country  or  at 
any  rate  out  of  circulation,  the  base  coins  becoming  the  medium  of 
exchange.  Thus  the  foundations  of  commercial  stability  were 
sapped,  while  foreign  trading  operations  were  thrown  into  desper- 
ate and  ruinous  confusion. 

Nor  did  the  evil  end  here.  For  the  influx  of  silver  and  gold 
from  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  though  its  effects  were  felt 
only  very  gradually,  tended  to  depreciate  the  exchange  value  of 
the  metals  themselves.  This  depi*eciation,  €ulded  to  the  debase- 
ment, further  increased  the  rise  of  prices.  But  while  prices  went 
up,  money-wages  did  not  rise  in  anytiiing  like  the  same  proportion ; 
labour  being  cheapened  by  the  continuous  displacement  of  the  agri- 
cultural population,  which  was  not  attended  by  an  equivalent  increase 
of  employment  in  the  towns,  and  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, which  at  the  same  time  wiped  out  the  sole  existing  system  of 
poor-relief.  The  natural  Economic  transition  that  began  in  the 
previous  reign,  while  producing  wealth,  was  also  attended  by  dis- 
tress :  now,  for  a  vast  proportion  of  the  population,  Henrys  arti- 
fical  expedients  for  filling  his  own  coffers  converted  distress  into 
grinding  want,  destitution,  and  desperation. 

The  earlier  half  of  the  reign  promised  well  for  Education ;  but  Learning 
the  promise  was  not  duly  fulfilled  in  the  latter  portion.  The  funds  J^^j^, 
which  Wolsey  would  have  devoted  to  that  object  were  wanted  for 
other  purposes.  The  Universities  discarded  the  study  of  the  school- 
men, but  their  attention  was  absorbed  rather  by  loud-voiced 
wrangling  than  by  the  pursuit  of  learning.  Nevertheless,  in  great 
families  at  least,  the  education  of  the  younger  members  was  carried 
to  a  high  pitch.  The  King,  a  man  of  accomplishments  !  which 
would  have  made  him  remarkable  in  any  station,  himself  set  the 
example,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  his  children  were  not  lacking ; 
the  literary  impulse  was  at  work. 

Yet  the  literary  achievements  of  Henry's  time  can  hardly  be  The 
called  great.     One  work  by  an  Englishman,  More's  Utopia,  aJone  ^'<^/** 
stands  out  as  a  classic  on  its  own  merits :  and  that  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  remained  untranslated  till  a  later  reign.     In  its  characteristic 
undercurrent  of  humour,  and  its  audacious  idealism,  it  betrays  the 
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student  of  Plato ;  standing  almost  alone  as  a  product  of  the  dawn- 
ing culture.  Partly  by  direct  statement,  partly  by  implication,  we 
may  gather  from  it  much  information  as  to  the  state  of  England 
in  Henry's  early  years,  much  as  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
finer  minds  of  the  day.  But  that  philosophy  was  choked  by  revolu- 
tion ;  More  himself  so  far  departed  from  its  tenets  of  toleration  as  to 
Prose  and  become  a  religious  persecutor.  Most  of  the  English  writing  of  the 
^^'^  reign  took  the  form  of  controversial  or  personal  pamphlets  in  prose 
or  verse ;  such  as  the  extravagant  Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggers^  a 
rabid  tirade  against  the  clergy,  or  Skelton's  rhyme  Why  come  ye 
not  to  Courts  an  attack  chiefly  on  the  Cardinal.  The  splendid  lad- 
ness  of  Hugh  Latimer's  sermons  belongs  to  oratory  ratiieiTthan  to 
letters.  The  exquisite  prose  of  Cranmer  found  its  perfection  in  the 
solemn  music  of  the  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  The  translations 
of  the  Bible  made  no  great  advance  on  Wiclif.  In  the  realm  of 
verse,  John  Skelton  was  a  powerful  satirist  with  a  unique  manipula- 
tion of  doggerel  which  has  permanently  associated  a  particular 
type  of  rhyme  with  his  name ;  an  original  and  versatile  writer  was 
Skelton,  but  without  that  new  critical  sense  of  style  which  was 
to  become  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  great  literary  outburst  under 
Surrey  Elizabeth.  Herein,  two  minor  poets  alone,  Surrey  and  Wyatt, 
Wyatt  appear  as  harbingers  of  the  coming  day.  A  hundred  anonymous 
writers  of  Gloriana's  time  produced  verses  as  good  as  the  best  of 
either  Wyatt  or  Surrey ;  but  these  two  at  least  discovered  the  way 
which,  once  found,  became  comparatively  easy  to  tread.  They  intro- 
duced the  sonnet,  learnt  from  Petrarch ;  Surrey  (the  same  who  was 
executed  on  the  eve  of  Henry's  death)  wrote  the  first  English  blank 
verse.  The  moribund  tradition  of  the  successors.of  Chaucer  continued 
to  find  better  exponents  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  in  the  persons 
first  of  bishop  6a wain  Douglas — who  perhaps  should  rather  be  con- 
nected with  the  previous  reign — and  later  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 
But  doctrinal  controversy  does  not  provide  the  best  atmosphere  for 
artistic  expression.  The  whole  literature  of  the  reign,  while  show- 
ing emphatic  signs  of  reviving  intellectual  activity,  is  remarkable 
not  for  its  own  excellence,  for  profundity  of  thought,  'intensity  of 
passion,  or  mastery  of  form,  but  as  exhibiting  the  first  random  and 
tentative  workings  of  the  new  spirit. 

The  most  arresting  figure  of  the  period  is  that  of  Henry  himself. 
No  English  King  has  been  presented  by  historians  in  more  contra- 
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dictory  colours  than  he.     One  has  painted  him  as  the  Warrior  of  Estimate 
Grod  who  purged  the  land  of  the  Unclean  Thing :  to  another  he  is  viilr"^ 
merely  a  libidinous  ty]snt.    One  contrasts  his  honesty  and  honour 
with  the  habitual  falsehood  of  his  contemporaries :  to  another  he 
appears  supreme  in  treachery.     In  fact,  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
in  both  estimates,  however  exaggerated. 

In  the  matter  of  personal  morality,  in  the  restricted  sense,  it  His 
does  not  appear — ^in  spite  of  his  list  of  wives — that  he  compares  ^°'**' 
unfavourably  with  contemporary  princes.  He  had  only  one  child 
certainly  bom  out  of  wedlock — which  cannot  be  said  even  of 
Charles  V.,^  and  contrasts  with  the  unbridled  profligacy  of  Francis, 
the  frequent  amoiu^  of  his  Stewart  brother-in-law  and  nephew. 
The  stories  of  his  relations  with  both  Anne  and  Mary  Boleyn 
before  the  marriage,  even  if  untrue  (which  is  not  probable),  would 
never  have  been  told  of  a  man  whose  life  was  clean ;  but  it  is  what 
may  be  called  the  accident  of  his  numerous  marriages  which  has 
given  a  misleading  prominence  to  licentious  tendencies  not  perhaps 
abnormally  developed.  With  the  exception  of  his  passion  for  Anne 
Boleyn,  there  is  no  trace  of  his  amours  influencing  his  general  con- 
duct: and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  after  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymour  he  would  have  remained  a  widower,  but  for  the  desire  to 
make  the  succession  more  secure.  Yet  the  story  of  his  reign  hinges 
upon  the  Divorce;  and  in  the  divorce,  however  much  other  con- 
siderations may  have  influenced  him,  the  controlling  consideration 
was  the  determination  to  make  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife  since  she 
would  have  him  on  no  other  terms.  That  fact,  with  the  disastrous 
termination  of  the  marriage  with  her,  the  fiasco  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
and  the  catastrophe  of  Katharine  Howard,  is  responsible  for  the 
somewhat  mythical  monster  of  popular  imagination.  The  man  who  ' 
divorced  two  wives  and  beheaded  two  more  is  too  suggestive  of  Blue- 
beard to  be  readily  r^arded  as  after  all  to  some  extent  the  victim 
of  circumstance. 

While  Anne  Boleyn  was  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  Henry  was  His 
dominacted  by  his  passion  for  her :  but  that  passion  cooled  quickly  ^^"^'^ 
enough  after  possession.    Jane  Sejrmour  was  not  his  wife  long  enough 
to  put  him  to  the  test :  but  it  would  certainly  seem  that  his  aflec- 
tions  were  short-lived  and  easily  transferred.    This  was  mwiifcitly 

^  It  should  perhaps  be  remarked  that  whenever  Charles  had  a  wife  living;  he 
appears  to  have  been  faithful  to  her.    His  divagations  took  place  in  the  intervals. 
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the  case  with  men :  at  least  it  never  appeared  to  cause  him  a 
moment's  compmiction  to  hcmd  over  an  intimate  to  the  executioner. 
While  a  man  was  rendering  him  efficient  service  the  King  was  lavish 
of  praises  and  rewards ;  when  the  need  for  him  was  past  the  ser- 
vices were  forgotten.  His  sentiments  were  alwa3rs  of  the  loftiest ; 
it  habitually  ^  consorted  not  with  his  honour  or  his  conscience."  to 
do  otherwise  than  he  did;  but  the  correspondence  between  his 
honour  and  conscience  on  one  side  and  his  personal  advantage  on 
the  other  presents  a  unique  phenomenon.  His  conscience  permitted 
him  to  connive  at  schemes  for  kidnapping  the  King  of  Scots  or 
assassinating  his  ministers,  and  his  honour  permitted  him  to  ^i- 
courage  his  own  servants  in  a  course  of  action  for  which  he  had 
subsequently  no  hesitation  in  sending  them  to  the  block.  He 
could  give,  prodigally ;  but  what  he  gave  had  generally  been  tak^i 
from  some  one  else.  He  could  protest  against  the  cruel  burden  of 
the  annates,  and  then  absorb  them  himself.  And  with  all  this,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  constantly  persuaded  himself  that 
he  was  an  honest  man  beset  with  dishonest  rogues,  since  he  rarely 
broke  the  letter  of  an  engagement  except  on  the  pretext  of  bad 
faith  made  manifest  in  the  other  party. 
His  Henry's  ethical  standards  were  thus  in  no  way  calculated  to 

abSitiM     ^*n*P^  ^^8  actions,  owing  to  his  happy  capacity  for  colouring  his 
actions  in  conformity  with  them.     When  he  set  an  end  before 
himself,  no  influence  could  make  him  waver  a  hair's-breadth  in 
his  pursuit  of  it,  and  he  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe  in  the  attain- 
ment of  it.    As  a  statesmcm  he  did  not  lay  down  far-seeing  designs. 
But  he  had  the  art  of  maintaining  popularity,  and  a  shrewd  eye 
for  a  good  servant.    Thus  as  a  rule  he  gave  Wolsey  a  free-hand 
and  very  vigorous  support.     But  when  he  elected  to  order  a  change 
of  policy,  the  Cardinal  proved  to  have  been  right  and  the  King 
wrong.     His  candidature  for  the  Empire,  and  his  dreams  of  the 
French  and  Scottish  thrones  show  him  capable  of  indulging  in 
Intention  entirely  impracticable  visions.    The  vital  achievement  of  his  reign 
achieve.    ^^  ^^^  severance  from  Rome ;  and  that  was  merely — as  far  as  he 
ment       ,  was  concerned — the  accidental  outcome  of  the  Pope's  opposition  to 
;  the  Divorce.    In  the  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  imperium  in 
imperioy  the  subordination  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  how  far  the  policy  was  his  own  and  how  far  it  was  Crom- 
well's; but  the  King  never  recognised  as  Cromwell  did  that  the 
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logical  corollary  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  policy  was  a  Protestant 
League.  The  defiance  of  Rome,  and  the  subjection  and  spoliation 
of  the  Church,  were  accompanied  by  a  measure  in  which  Cranmer 
was  the  moving  spirit,  and  to  which  Henry  gave  full  support — the 
open  admission  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular — which  made  it 
no  longer  possible  for  the  individual  to  disclaim  responsibility  on 
the  score  that  the  priesthood  alone  held  the  key  to  the  mysteries 
of  religion.  This  was  in  truth  the  keystone  of  the  Refoimation, 
since  it  entailed  upon  every  man  the  duty  of  private  judgment 
even  though  the  right  continued  to  be  denied;  yet  this  was  not 
the  efiect  which  Henry  contemplated.  Hence,  out  of  the  four 
points  in  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  reign :  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Church  to  the  State  was  a  constitutional  change  abso- 
lutely Henry's  or  Cromwell's  own;  the  spoliation  was  the  same, 
but  reflects  no  credit  on  either ;  the  severance  from  Rome  was  an 
acddent ;  and  the  creation  of  the  duty,  to  be  ultimately  recognised 
as  the  right,  of  private  judgment  was  unintentional.  And  on  the 
kindred  subject,  the  persecution  of  innovators  labelled  as  heretics, 
Henry's  policy  represented  nothing  but  the  commonplace  attitude 
of  Authority  in  his  times. 

We  cannot,  in  short,  And  in  Henry  a  statesman  remarkable  for  A 
far-sighted  perceptions  or  ennobling  idealism :  but  he  gauged  the  pe^Jon-*"* 
sentiment  of  his  subjects  and  the  abilities  of  his  servants  acutely,  ality 
and  was  shrewd  enough  as  a  rule  to  identify  himself  with  the 
schemes  of  those  whom  he  trusted.  Nevertheless  he  stands  out, 
with  all  his  fisiults,  as  a  very  tyrannical  King  yet  a  very  kingly 
tyrant.  If  his  personal  ambitions  and  desires  over-ruled  other  con- 
siderations, he  never  forgot  the  greatness  of  the  country  he  ruled, 
and  his  personal  ambitions  at  least  involved  England's  magnification. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  his  actions  were  on  a  great  scale.  He  knew 
his  own  mind,  and  he  never  shrank  from  the  risks  involved  in  giving 
his  will  effect.  He  defied  successfuUy  the  Power  which  had  brought 
the  mightiest  monarchs  to  their  knees.  He  had  the  kingly  quality, 
shared  by  his  great  daughter,  of  inspiring  in  his  servants  a  devotion 
which  made  them  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  his  glorifica- 
tion. Two  of  the  most  powerful  ministers  known  in  English  history 
recognised  the  domination  of  his  personality  whenever  he  chose  to 
exerdse  it. 

Even  when  he  was  most  feared  he  maintained  his  iplace  in  the 
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popular  affection.  His  ^parliaments  carried  out  his  will,  but  his 
will  and  theirs  were  in  conformity :  while  Wolsey  ruled,  he  rarely 
consulted  them,  but  after  Wolsey's  fall  they  were  called  upon  to 
ratify  all  the  King's  measures,  and  were  in  frequent  session.  He 
promoted  a  revolution,  but  while  he  lived  he  controlled  it ;  through 
all  the  accompanying  shocks  and  upheavals  his  mastery  remained 
unshaken.  The  proof  of  the  man's  essential  force,  the  greatness 
We  may  not  deny  him,  is  made  manifest  by  the  chaos  which  fol- 
Snmmary  lowed  his  death.  He  was  gross;  he  was  cruel;  he  was  a  robber; 
he  suborned  traitors  and  was  prepared  to  suborn  assassins ;  but  his 
selfishness,  flagrant  as  it  was,  did  not  wholly  absorb  him ;  behind 
it  there  was  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  office,  a  desire  to  make 
England  great ;  and  therewith  he  had  the  indomitable  resolution 
and  the  untiring  energy  for  lack  of  which  statesmen  have  failed  who 
intellectually  and  morally  stand  far  above  him,  while  no  monarch 
has  leffc  on  the  history  of  England  a  stamp  more  indelible  than 
Henry  VHI. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

EDWARD  VI  (i),  1547-4»-THB  PROTECTOR  SOMERSET 

IN  accordance  with  the  extraordinary  powers  granted  to  him,  1547 
Henry  VIII.  laid  down  in  his  will  both  the  order  of  succession  ^^^'"^^ 
to  the  throne  cuid  the  method  of  government  to  be  followed  during  Govern- 
his  son's  minority.     Under  this  instrument  he  nominated  sixteen™®"* 
"  executors,"  forming  virtually  a  Council  of  Regency,  giving  pre- 
cedence to  none.    Superficially,  the  list  represented  both  the  pro- 
gressive and  the  reactionary  parties.      Cranmer  was  balanced  by 
Tunstal  of  Durham ;  Wriothesly  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  a  strong 
Catholic.    But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  influential  men  belonged  for 
the  most  part  to  the  advanced  section.     Edward  Seymour,  Lord 
Hertford,  was  their  leader :  but  Paget,  Dudley  (Lord  Lisle),  Russell, 
and  Herbert,  were  all  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.     None  of  the 
rest  were  of  the  same  weight  as  these  ;  while  Norfolk,  the  natural 
head  of  the  conservative  nobility  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and 
Gardiner,  the  ablest  of  the  ecclesiastics,  was  omitted  from  the  list. 

Henry  died  in  the  early  morning  on  January  28th ;  the  fact 
was  not  made  public  till  the  31st ;  and  in  the  meantime,  Hertford 
had  carried  the  Council,  which  forthwith  nominated  him  Lord  Pro- 
tector. The  next  step  was  a  distribution  of  honours  :  Hertford  was 
made  Duke  of  Somerset ;  his  brother,  the  Lord  Admiral,  (not  an 
executor).  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley ;  Dudley  became  Earl  of  War- 
wick, Wriothesly  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Parr,  brother  of  the 
late  King's  widow,  Earl  of  Northampton.  A  couple  of  months 
later,  that  lady — who  had  succeeded  in  surviving  two  husbands 
including  Henry — herself  wedded  Seymour  of  Sudeley.  ' «  > 

Southampton  was  the  one  mim  whose  opposition  on  the  Council      ^        ^^ 
was  to  be  feared ;  and  he  gave  himself  into  his  enemies'  hands  by       ^  /(^IT 
an  act  of  indiscretion.     He.  issued  a  commission  appointing  four         ^^^ 
judges  to  act  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  Great  Seal,  on 
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his  own  responsibility :  and  was  promptly  declared  to  have  forfeited 
his  office  which  was  bestowed  upon  Rich.  This  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  granting  of  new  powers  to  the  Protector,  enabling 
him  to  act  virtually  without  consulting  the  Executors :  while  he 
was  already  guardian  of  the  King's  person.  In  effect,  Somerset 
meant  himself,  as  representing  Edward,  to  exercise  all  those  powers 
which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  formidable  Henry.  In  the 
meantime,  the  trend  of  4;he  ^ticclesiastical  policy  to  be  anticipated 
was  shown  by  the  treatment  of  the  bishops ;  who — with  the  approval 
of  Cranmer — were  required  to  receive  tibeir  commissions  anew  fix>m 
the  new  King  as  though  they  had  been  Civil  servants.  Cranmer,  in 
the  Coronation  sermon,  made  pointed  references  to  Josiah,  which 
could  only  be  regarded  as  precursors  of  a  war  against  ^^  images," 
and  the  more  advanced  among  the  clergy  b^an  to  express  them- 
selves with  a  freedom  which  would  have  been  very  promptly  and 
unpleasantly  dealt  with  by  the  late  King.  Eccleriastical  conven- 
tions received  a  startling  shock  when  it  was  made  known  that  the 
Primate  himself  was  openly  eating  meat  in  Lent. 

To  carry  the  Reformation  beyond  the  stage  at  which  it  had 
been  left  by  Henry  in  a  tolerably  peaceful  manner  was  a  sufficient 
task  in  itself ;  but  the  situation  which  the  new  Government  found 
that  it  had  to  face,  by  the  time  Somerset  had  secured  his  position, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  was  complicated  by  many  additional 
problems — ^not  least  among  these  being  the  lack  of  funds. 
Relations  The  recent  peace  with  France  had  given  the  English  Boiilc^ne 
Simce  ^^^  eight  years  as  security  for  the  payment  of  a  substantial  annual 
sum.  But  while  this  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  diplomatic 
asset — a  means  to  graceful  concession  in  return  for  adequate  benefits 
— ^it  remained  an  incitement  to  French  hostility ;  the  more  so  when 
Francis  I.  followed  his  great  contemporary  to  the  grave  after  less 
than  two  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  II. ;  with  whom  the 
retention  of  Boulogne  was  a  particularly  sore  point,  as  he  had 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  recapture  it.  If  England  found  herself 
in  di£Sculties  it  was  tolerably  certain  that  France  would  try  to 
recover  Boulogne  without  waiting  the  eight  years  for  its  restitution. 
vfith^  ^  France  was  not  unlikely  to  find  her  opportunity  in  Scotland. 
There  the  group  who  had  murdered  Cardinal  Beton  in  the  previous 
summer  retained  the  castle-of  St.  Andrews  in  defiance  of  tiie  weak 
government,  at  whose  head  were  the  regent  Arran  and  the  queen- 


Scotland 
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mother  Mary  of  Guise,  whose  family  was  now  the  most  influential 
in  France.  The  one  means  by  wfaidi  an  English  party  could  be 
maintained  in  Scotland  was  the  giving  active  support  to  the 
^^Castilians"  as  the  St.  Andrews  faction  was  called;  whereas 
French  interference  on  behalf  of  the  Government  would  immensely  / 
strengthen  the  anti-English  party. 

Tlxe  German  situation  was  more  complicated.     The  Emperor,  with 
supported  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  was  at  war  with  the  Lutheran     "  ®*   * 
Lefi^e.    As  yet  the  issue  of  that  contest  was  doubtful;    the 
League  had  at  least  a  chance  of  success,  but  had  appealed  to 
Englcmd  for  aid.    Charles  on  the  other  hand,  not  wishing  for  war 
with  England,  had  declined  the  Pope's  suggestion  that  he  should 
enforce   the  substitution  of  Mary  for  Edward  on  the  English 
throne :  the  Pope  was  annoyed,  b^use  the  Schmalkaldic  war  was 
being  fought  on  a  political  and  not  a  theological  issue;   and  he   * 
was  alienating  Charles  by  withdrawing  the  Council  of  Treot  from 
that  city,  which  was  within  Imperial  territory,  to  Bologna  wE^^ 
Italian  influences  would  be  predominant.     If  then  England  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  the  League,  she  would  reconcile  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor,  and  possibly  unite  them  with  France  against  herself. 
If  she  stood  aside,  she  would  lose  the  chance  of  creating  a  powerful 
Protestant  League,  while  experience  had  shown  that  any  gratitude 
Charles  might  feel  would  count  for  less  than  nothing  in  determining 
his  future  policy.     The  Government  hesitated ;  and  while  they 
temporised,  the  Emperor  by  a  sudden  blow  became  master  of  the 
situation.    At  the  end  of  April,  crossing  a  river  by  night,  he  fell 
upon  the  unexpectant  army  of  the  League  at  Miihlberg,  crushed  it, 
and  secured  its  chiefs.     The  League  of  Schmalkald  was  irrevocably 
shattered.     No  eflective  counterpoise  to  his  power  was  apparent 
within  the  Empire.    Now  however  the  task  before  Charles  was  to 
organise  the  supremacy  which  bad  at  last  become  convincingly 
actual.    This,  and  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope  over  Trent  and 
Bologna,  was  likely  to  keep  his  hands  full  for  some  time.     Thus 
the  important  thing  for  the  Protector  was  more  emphatically  than 
before  to  conciliate  France  and  gain  over  a  strong  psoty  in  S(x>tland 
to  support  the  policy  of  friendly  relations  with  England ;  whereof 
the  chief  comer  stone  was  still  the  marriage  of  Edw£u:d  who  was 
about  ten  years  old  to  the  four-year-old  Queen  of  Scots. 

But  Somerset  did  not  conciliate  France,  which  had  recently 
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Somer-      been  further  irritated  by  the  construction  of  so-called  harbour 
^'tf  h     ^^^8  *t  Boulogne  which  were  evidently  intended  to  be  fortified, 
policy       contrary  to  the  treaty ;  while  in  Scotland  he  was  meditating  a  step 
which  could  only  drive  that  country  into  the  arms  of  France. 

Somerset  in  fact  was  one  of  those  visionaries  who  are  the  despair 
of  more  clear-sighted  persons  who  are  in  sympathy  with  their 
objects.  He  suffered  from  a  permanent  incapacity  for  realisii^  the 
immense  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  the  infinite  tact  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  aims.  Hence  th6  methods  he  adopted 
were  invariably  calculated  to  bring  into  full  play  every^  conceivable 
force  that  could  act  in  opposition.  Sincerely  anidous  to  alleviate 
the  lot  of  the  rural  population,  iie  went  out  of  his  way  to  irritafe 
the  landlord  class  into  more  effective  combination.  Almost  alone 
in  a  desire  for  the  widest  religious  toleration,  th^  moderation  of  his. 
ecclesiastical  laws  was  discounted  by  the  licence  of  speech  and  action 
allowed  to  the  progressives.  In  like  manner,  his  theory  of  Scottish 
policy  was  admirable,  his  practice  absurd.  The  Union  of  England 
and  Scotland  was  his  ideal,  as  it  was  to  be  the  ideal  in  later  years 
of  that  most  acute  of  Scottish  politicians,  Lethington.  But  he 
could  not  appreciate  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  Union  should 
be  by  consent ;  and  even  while  endeavouring  to  procure  it  by  con- 
sent, for  which  he  appealed  in  noble  language  whereof  the  sincerity 
is  apparent,  he  adopted  methods  which  aroused  the  hostility  even 
of  those  Scots  who  were  most  favourably  disposed  to  Union  in  the 
abstract.  By  making  common  cause  with  the  Reformers,  he  might 
have  check-mated  France ;  yet  he  n^lected  his  opportunity.  His 
own  solution  of  the  problem  was  the  marriage  of  Edward  and  Mary, 
which  he  might  have  brought  about  by  diplomatic  persuasion,  or 
by  carrying  the  Reformers  with  him.  Yet  he  could  see  nothing 
for  it  but  to  dictate  bis  terms  at  the  sword's  point,  the  one  quite 
certain  way  of  making  sure  that  they  would  be  rejected,  by  setting 
even  the  Reformers  against  him.  To  make  matters  worse,  it  was 
in  his  mind  to  re-assert  the  English  sovereignty ;  to  which  Henry 
had  indeed  audaciously  affirmed  his  claim,  though  only  as  a  right 
held  in  reserve.  This  intention  he  had  already  conveyed  not  to 
the  Scots  but  to  the  French  who  warned  him  that  they  would  stand 
by  their  old  allies :  while  the  mere  suspicion  of  such  an  insult  in 
Scotland  was  enough  to  rouse  the  fiercest  hostility  of  the  whole 
nation. 
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The  natural  result  was  that  while  Somerset  was  contenting 
himself  with  border  raids,  instead  of  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Castilians,  France  was  acting.  About  the  beginning  of  July  a 
French  fleet  appeared  off  St.  Andrews ;  at  the  end  of  the  month 
the  castle  surrendered.  English  ships  might  have  prevented  this, 
but  the  Protector  elected  instead  to  prepare  a  gi*eat  invasion.  In 
September  he  was  over  the  border,  in  command  of  a  considerable 
army,  supported  by  a  large  fleet.  The  Scots  of  all  parties  mustered 
in  force  and  were  lying  between  the  advancing  English  cmd  Edin- 
burgh in  a  strong  defensive  position  not  far  from  the  spot  made 
memorable  two  hundred  years  later  by  the  rout  of  Prestonpans. 
The  English  ships  were  in  the  Forth  hard  by.  The  Scots  inPinlde 
essence  repeated  the  blunder  of  Flodden  before  and  of  Dunbar  ^^^^P**) 
later.  A  successful  attack  by  Somerset,  who  had  the  smaller  army, 
was  almost  impossible;  they  thought  that  he  was  delivered  into 
their  hand,  and  mistook  a  tactical  movement  for  a  retreat  to  the 
ships.  Abandoning  their  position  and  racing  to  cut  him  off,  their 
leading  troops  received  and  broke  a  charge  of  horse ;  but  the  mass 
of  the  English,  who  were  greatly  superior  in  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  whose  advance  had  been  conc^ed  by  the  formation  of  the 
ground,  were  already  at  hand  and  fell  upon  them.  The  Scottish 
army  was  completely  shattered ;  ten  thousand  dead  or  dying  men 
were  left  on  the  field  of  Pinkie  Cleugh.  The  English  loss  was 
small. 

Somerset  however  merely  did  very  much  what  he  had  done 
befoi*e  when  he  sacked  Edinburgh  in  the  last  reign,  ravaging  and 
retiring.    Pillage  and  destruction  were  arguments^hich  invariably 
stiffened  Scottish  defianc^,-€md  if"  was  now  absolutely  certain  that 
the  Scots  would  not  consent  on  any  terms  to  the  English  marriage. 
Dictation  from  England  by  force  of  arms  was  the  one  method  of 
minimising  the  internal  warring  of  factions  in  the  Northern  Country.  Effect  of 
Had  Somerset  been  prepared  to  follow  up  his  campaign  by  an^*?^® 
effective  military  occupation,  his  plans  might^have  been  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  policy.     In  practice,  they  amounted  almo§ti:o   ^ 
a  n^ation  of  policy.     A  month  after  the  battle  the  only  e£fec(ive 
result  for  Scotland  was  a  renewed  and  intensified   bitterness  of, 
hatred  to  England,  and  a  corresponding  inclination  to  amity  with 
France.     The  [nractical  reply  to  the  invasion  was  the  proposal  to 
France  of  a  marriage  between  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Dauphin. 
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For  the  Protector  himself  however,  the  victory  of  Pinkie  was  a 
personal  triumph.  He  returned  to  England  in  a  halo  of  military 
glory  and  popularity,  to  receive  new  compliments  and  honours,  and 
to  assume  the  role  of  beneficent  dictator  with  self-complacent  con- 
fidence when  Parliament  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  beginning  of 
November. 
The  Pro-  In  the  meantime  the  progressive  Reformers,  increasingly  guided 
^ft?B^  by  Swiss  rather  than  Lutheran  ideas,  were  already  hurrying  forward 
with  their  schemes,  acting  upon  Royal  proclamations  under  the 
authority  of  the  Council.  Injunctions  were  issued  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  ^^  abused  "  images  whidi  term  was  liberally  interpreted  so  as 
ta  cover  stained  glass,  paintings,  and  carvings  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  r^arded  as  objects  of  idolatry — ^that  is  to  say,  become 
in  themselves  objects  of  worship  instead  of  being  recognised  as  mere 
symbols :  a  process  which  unless  conducted  with  the  most  studied 
moderation  and  caution  was  absolutely  certain  to  give  the  rein  not 
only  to  passionate  zealotry  but  to  wanton  irreverence.  Cranm^ 
obtained  an  order  for  the  reading  in  churches  of  the  ^^Book  of 
Homilies,"  for  the  most  part  in  lieu  of  all  other  preaching.  The 
Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  done  into  English,  was  ordered  to  be 
set  up  in  the  churches.  A  commission  was  issued  for  a  Royal 
Visitation,  superseding  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  though  some 
months  elapsed  before  this  was  fairly  at  work.  Paget,  having  the 
instincts  of  statesmanship,  endeavoured  to  warn  Somerset  against 
keeping  too  many  irons  in  the  fire ;  but  Paget  was  guided  solely 
by  political  expediency,  not  by  principle.  The  one  man  who  did 
boldly  take  up  his  stand  on  principle  was  Grardiner.  His  remon- 
strances were  open.  He  urged  that  the  intentions  of  the  dead 
King  should  be  carried  out ;  that  no  revolutionary  changes  should 
be  introduced  during  Edward's  minority ;  that  arbitrary  proclama- 
tions by  the  Council  had  no  sanction  of  law;  that  the  personal 
powers  bestowed  upon  Henry  remained  in  abeyance  until  the 
young  King  should  be  of  age ;  that  aggressive  measures  in  Scotland 
ought  to  be  similarly  deferred.  The  introduction  of  the  Homilies, 
he  argued,  to  which  authorisation  had  been  refused  in  the  last 
reign,  was  in  itself  unjustifiable  in  the  circumstances ;  the  more  so 
as — mainly  by  their  omissions — they  were  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrinal  attitude  aflBrmed  by  Henry's  legislation.  Grardiner's 
remonstrances,  supported  by  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  were  of  no 
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effect.  Matters  came  to  a  head  when  the  two  bishops  refused  to 
submit  without  qualification  to  the  injunctions.  Both  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  Fleet,  while  Somerset  was  in  Scotland. 

In  November,  Parliament  met,  and  b^an  its  career  of  benign  Nov. 
legislation.     Since  Cromweirs  day,  the  land  had  lain  under  the  grip^^^  ^^ 
of  ruthless  laws.     Of  these  the  sternest  were  repealed  as  no  longer  stringent 
necessary.    The  Treasons  Act  disappeared;  so  did  the  old  Actsg^j^Ji 
against  the  Lollards ;  so  did  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles.     A  curious  legislation 
attempt  was  made  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  vagrancy,  the  out- 
come of  prevalent  economic  conditions,  which  the  penalties  of 
^^>gg}^  ^^^  hanging  had  failed  to  repress.    The  vagrant  was  to 
be  brought  before  the  magistrates,  branded,  and  handed  over  to 
some  honest  person  as  a  ^^ slave"  for  two  years.     If  he  attempted 
to  escape  from  servitude,  he  was  to  be  branded  again  and  made  a 
slave  for  life ;  if  still  refractory  he  could  be  sentenced  as  a  felon. 
The  intention  of  the  Act  was  merciful,  its  effect  probably  more 
d^;rading  than  that  of  the  superseded  statutes.     At  any  rate,  it 
failed  entirely  of  its  purpose  and  was  repealed  after  two  years. 

In  matters  ecclesiastical.  Parliament  on  its  own  account  abolished  Ecdesias- 
the  form  of  the  congi  (TSlirey  giving  the  appointments  directly  into  i^gjj^^i^^n 
the  King's  hands.  Also  the  chantries  and  other  foundations  which 
had  been  conferred  on  Henry,  but  had  not  been  suppressed  by  him, 
were  now—- despite  the  strong  opposition  of  Cranmer,  Tunstal,  and 
a  few  of  the  bishops — formally  subjected  to  the  Council  and  for 
the  most  part  abolished.  It  is  to  be  noted  however  that  of  the 
Church  property  acquired  by  the  crown  in  tbis  reign  a  comparatively 
respectable  though  still  niggardly  proportion  was  re-appropriated 
to  educational  purposes.^ 

Convocation,  sitting  concurrently  with  Parliament,  presented 
petitions  for  representation  of  the  clergy  in  parliament,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Communion  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  for  the 
suppression  of  irreverent  language  about  the  Sacrament,  and  for 
sanctioning  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  first  was  ignored  ;  the 
two  ne3ct  were  embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament ;  the  last  was  de- 
ferred for  a  year.  The  session  was  rounded  off  in  January  by  a  1548 
general  pardon,  except  for  the  graver  offences ;  with  the  result  that 
the  imprisoned  bishops  were  for  a  time  released. 

^  In  most  cases,  only  in  the  way  of  restoring  pre-existing  endowments. 
13 
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Progress  Between  this  and  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  in  November, 

of  Refor 

mation 


of  Refor-    ^^  arbitrary  method  of  proceeding  by  proclamations  was  in  full 


force.    The  Reformers  did  not  as  yet  press  advanced  doctrinal 
views.     There  was  a  proclamation  for  the  observance  of  the  Lenten 
Fast — expressly  for  the  sake  of  the  fisheries.     Another  enforced  a 
new  Communion  Office,  pending  the  completion  of  a  new  Prayer- 
book  ;  but  in  this  the  service  of  the  Mass  remained  unaltered  and 
in  Latin :  no  doctrinal  change  was  implied,  though  the  Communion 
in  both  kinds  was  ordered  to  be  administered  to  the  laity,  in 
accordance  with  the  recent  Act  and  the  recommendation  of  Convo- 
cation.    More  significant  was  a  further  proclamation  for  the  de- 
struction of  "  images,"  in  which  the  distinction  between  "  abused  " 
images  and  others,  previously  laid  down,  was  cancelled.     In  the 
meantime   no   unauthorised   innovations  were   to   be    permitted. 
Cranmer  was  still  striving  vainly  after  his  ideal  of  a  conference 
between  leading  continental  and  English  reformers,  who  should 
come  to  an  agreement  upon  a  common  body  of  doctrine.     It  was 
prima  facie  reasonable  that  while  awaiting  the  new  authoritative 
formularies,  now  avowedly  in  course  of  preparation  by  a  commission 
on   which  the   Catholic   party   was   not   unrepresented,  partisan 
preaching  should  be  discouraged,  and  all  but  licensed  preachers  be 
confined  to  the  Homilies;  it  was  however  unfortunate  that  the 
licences  for  preaching  should  have  been  systematically  granted  both 
by  Somerset  and  Cranmer — to  whom  the  power  was  restricted — 
only  to  keen  and  sometimes  extravagant  partisans  of  the  ^^  New 
Learning" ;  a  term  at  that  time  appropriated  to  the  advocates  of 
Protestantism  at  large.     It  is  not  surprising  that  Gardiner  so  far 
placed  himself  in  opposition  as  to  be  called  upon  to  express  publicly 
his  appit>val  of  these  proceedings,  nor  that  he  should  have  found 
himself  unable  to  do  so  in  terms  satisfactory  tx)  the  CounciL     Be- 
fore the  summer  was  over  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  relegated 
to  the  Tower.     More  unfortunate  still  was  the  encouragement  to 
sacril^ous  irreverence  given  by  the  personal  conduct  of  the  Pro- 
tector, who  pulled  down  one  chapel  and  began  to  lay  hands  on 
another  in  order  to  build  himself  a  new  palace. 
Somer  Nor  were  Somerset's  activities  confined  to  the  campaign  against 

Bct's  i^cas « idolatry,"  a  term  conveniently  used  to  include  any  observances 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Swiss  school,  savoured  of  superstition. 
With  no  sense  of  the  limitations  of  his  own  intelligence,  no  sus- 
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picion  of  the  subtle  skill  in  adjustment  needed  at  all  times  to 
impose  ideals  on  a  materially  minded  community,  unable  to  realise 
that  though  his  object  might  be  excellent  the  methods  adopted  in 
achieving  it  might  be  fruitful  of  unexpected  evils,  he  conceived  in 
his  arrogant  self-confidence  that  he  had  but  to  say  the  word  and 
difficulties  would  vanish.  He  resolved  to  appear  as  the  Poor  Man's 
Friend,  establishing  a  Court  of  Requests  in  his  own  house  so  that 
appeal  might  be  made  personally  to  him  from  the  normal  processes 
of  the  Law ;  also,  he  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  and  deal 
with  that  evasion  of  the  agricultural  statutes  which  he  imagined  to 
be  the  actual  cause  of  the  prevailing  distress.  The  end  in  view  was 
admirable,  the  method  high-handed  and  unconstitutional:  the 
policy  won  him  popularity  for  the  time  among  the  depressed  classes, 
but  roused  the  enmity  of  nobility  and  gentry  without  achieving 
useful  results. 

Meanwhile,  afiairs  in  Scotlcmd  were  aggravating  the  tension  with  The 
France,  where  the  proposal  to  marry  the  Scots  Queen  to  the  French  fcoSand" 
Dauphin  was  approved.  English  troops  harried  the  borders,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  spring  captured  and  garrisoned  Haddington. 
French  troops  were  landed  in  Scotland,  and  the  marriage  proposal 
was  formally  ratified ;  in  spite  of  a  belated  offer  from  the  Protector 
to  leave  Scotland  alone  and  postpone  his  own  marriage  scheme  till 
Edward  and  Mary  were  old  enough  to  have  views  of  their  own, 
provided  that  Scotland  would  hold  aloof  from  France.  French 
ships,  evading  the  English  by  sailing  round  the  Orkneys,  took  Mary 
on  board  on  the  west  coast  and  carried  her  off  in  safety  to  France. 
A  diplomatist  would  have  seized  the  chance  of  reviving  an  English 
party,  when  it  was  found  that  a  violent  animosity  was  growing  up 
between  the  Scots  and  the  French  troops ;  but  the  opportunity  was 
allowed  to  pass,  and  the  animosities  were  reconciled  by  some  minor 
successes  of  Soots  and  French  together  against  the  English :  while 
privateering  operations — in  other  words,  authorised  piracy — were 
going  on  in  cmd  near  the  Channel,  which  amounted  to  something 
not  far  removed  from  a  state  of  war  between  France  and  England. 

It  was  fortunate  that  affairs  in  Grermany  continued  to  preclude  The 
that  union  of  the  Catholic  Powers  against  England  which  the  Pope  in^Sm'^ 
desired ;  since  neither  Charles  nor  Paul  would  bend  to  the  other. 
Charles,  with  no  one  to  fear  since  Muhlberg  had  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  the  League  of  Schmalkald,  was  preparing  future  disaster 
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by  his  high-handed  attitude  within  the  Empire.  Deeming  his  posi- 
tion absolutely  secure,  his  tone  to  the  Pope  was  peremptory  and 
dictatorial.  The  French  King  encouraged  Paul  to  be  equally  per- 
emptory. In  May  1548,  Charles,  repudiating  the  authority  of  the 
Council,  or  section  of  the  Council,  sitting  at  Bologna,  took  the  law 
in  his  own  hands  and  imposed  the  ^^  Interim  of  Augsburg  ^  on  the 
Grermans.  It  was  one  of  those  compromises  which  satisfies  no  one ; 
schismatical  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholics,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Protest- 
ants an  insignificant  concession.  Many  of  the  latter,  including  the 
moderate  and  conciliatory  Buoer,  withdrew  to  England  rather 
than  accept  it.  The  Protector  however  was  secured  against  any 
present  danger  of  a  coalition  between  Henry  II.  and  Charles ;  while 
the  incursion  of  foreign  Protestants  of  extreme  views,  especially 
those  of  the  Swiss  school,  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical movement  in  England. 
Nov.  At  the  end  of  November,  Parliament  again  met — ^to  reject  a 

^^j^^  *  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  Enclosures  Bill,  based  on  the  report  of 
the  Agricultural  Commission ;  for  the  labouring  classes  were  unre- 
presented in  the  House.  Making  the  rough  places  smooth  proved  not 
so  simple  a  process  as  the  Protector  had  imagined.  The  petition 
of  the  clergy  for  the  legalisation  of  their  marriages,  deferred  firom 
the  last  session,  was  given  eflect,  cmd  fasting  was  again  enjoined 
on  economic  grounds.  The  real  business  of  the  session,  however, 
was  the  discussion  of  the  new  Prayer-book  and  the  first  Act  of 
Uniformity. 
1549  Hitherto,  there  had  been  no  uniform  Order  of  Service :  a  variety 

Liturgy  ^^  **  Uses"  being  sanctioned.  The  idea  however  was  by  no  means 
new,  and  had  in  fact  long  been  theoretically  approved,  though 
never  pressed  with  sufficient  fervour  to  pass  the  stage  of  theoretical 
approbation.  Cranmer  had  expended  an  infinity  of  learning  and 
labour  on  the  work  now  to  be  issued,  and  to  him  we  owe  chiefly  the 
solenm  lumnonies,  the  gracious  tenderness,  of  its  language.  To 
him  too  in  chie^  but  partly  also  to  the  composite  character  of  the 
"  Windsor  Commission  "  under  whose  auspices  ^  it  was  prepared,  is 
due  that  conscious  ambiguity  of  phraseology  which  enables  persons 
of  opinions  so  diverse  on  points  so  numerous  to  find  in  it  a  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  expression  or  recognition  of  their  own  views.     It 

1  Cf.  Moore,  183. 
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was  possible  alike  for  Day  and  for  Ridley,  even  for  Tunstal  and  for 
Hooper,  to  conform  to  it.  Whether  it  was  actually  submitted  to 
Convocation  is  a  moot  question,^  as  to  which  the  evidence  is  incon- 
clusive, but  informally,  if  not  formally,  it  is  clear  that  it  received 
the  imprimahir  of  general  clerical  opinion.  In  the  discussions,  the 
Archbishop— generally  regarded  by  the  Swiss  school  as  sadly  back- 
ward— ^won  from  that  section  unexpected  approval ;  but  his  other 
utterances  continued  to  be  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with  their  atti- 
tude that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  went  so  far  with  them 
as  they  supposed.  At  any  rate  the  book  known  as  the  Prayer- 
book  of  1549  was  accepted,  and  in  January  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed,  compelling  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  to  adopt 
it  uniformly  under  severe  pains  and  penalties  for  recalcitrance. 
The  Act  was  to  come  into  force  at  Whitsuntide.  Eight  of  the 
bishops  however  opposed  the  Bill,  including  some  who  had  been  on 
the  Commission.  It  may  be  inferred  that  while  they  gave  the  book 
itself  their  sanction,  they  resisted  its  imposition  on  the  clergy  by 
lay  authority. 

One  other  matter  was  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament  1547-49 
before  the  close  of  the  session,  namely  the  treason  of  the  Protector's  J^^on  of 
brother,  the  Admiral,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley.     He  was  the  the  Lord 
Song's  unde ;  he  had  taken  to  wife  the  late  King's  widow  on  being        " 
refused  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  he  was  violently  jealous 
of  his  brother  and  angry  at  not  having  the  guaixlianship  of  the 
King  entrusted  to  him — an  office  which  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be 
separated  from  that  of  Protector  of  the  realm.     After  marrying 
E^tharine  Parr  he  did  obtain  from  the  Council  the  guardianship 
of  Elizabeth,  and  from  Lord  Dorset  that  of  his  daughter  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  who,  under  Henry's  will,  stood  next  in  succession  to  the  throne 
after  his  own  ofispring.     As  Admiral,  he  had  refused  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  which  accompanied  the  march  to  Pinkie ;  and  had 
entered  into  secret  relations  with  the  pu*ates  who  infested  the 
Channel.     It  had  long  been  palpable  that  he  was  intriguing  for 
power,  but  no  one  was  disposed  to  take  part  with  him,  and  Somerset 
was  lenient  to  him.     His  principal  ally  was  one  Sharington,  master 
of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  who  abused  his  office  by  debasing  the  coinage 
and  pocketing  or  sharing  his  nefarious  profits :  Dorset  and  probably 

^  Moore,  186, 187. 
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his  hrother-in-law  Northampton  (Parr)  favoured  him.  Thus  sup- 
ported, he  had  money  enough  in  hand  to  maintain  a  considecable 
armed  following  should  occasion  aiise,  and  had  established  a  private 
cannon  foundry.  When  his  wife  died,  he  renewed  his  pretensions 
to  the  hand  of  EUizabeth,  and  was  not  unnaturally  suspected  of 
having  hastened  Katharine's  end  with  that  intention.  Trusting  to 
the  soreness  of  Southampton  (Wriothesly)  at  his  deprivation  of 
the  Chancellorship,  he  tried  to  win  him  over,  and  also  Rutland. 
The  attempt  failed,  and  was  reported  to  the  Protector ;  who  sum- 
Z549  moned  him  to  give  an  account  of  himself  before  the  Council.  Sey- 
Fail^of  the^j^^^  refused  to  attend,  using  defiant  language ;  and  on  January 
Admiral  17th  he  was  arrested.  Practically  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  treason, 
and  had  he  then  been  fairly  hxNight  to  trial,  Somerset  would  have 
been  free  from  reproach.  But  the  question  was  debated  in  parlia- 
ment whether  the  Admiral  should  be  so  tried,  or  attainted,  and 
attainder  was  decided  on  after  he  had  refused  to  answer  to  the 
Council ;  as  he  was  entitled  to  do.  He  was  allowed  to  plead  before 
a  committee  of  both  Houses  in  his  own  defence,  but  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  permission  :  virtually  he  was  denied  the  right  of 
an  open  trial,  and  was  condemned  without  such  defence  as  he  had 
to  make  being  heard.  Cranmer  signed  the  death-sentence :  Latimer 
defended  it.  The  fact  is  significant  of  the  chaos  into  which  English 
ideas  of  justice  and  fairplay  had  fallen.  The  Protector's  brother 
was  executed  at  the  end  of  March. 
Troubles  From  April  to  September,  Somerset's  troubles  thickened.  For- 
Ftovinces  Q^^Able  insurrections  took  place  both  in  the  western  and  eastern 
counties/  and  the  hostilities  with  France,  not  yet  openly  at  war, 
were  assuming  an  aggi-avated  form.  The  one  piece  of  good  fortune 
"^  for  England  was  that  the  antagonism  between  Charles  and  the 
French  King  in  other  fields  still  prevented  any  rapprochemait 
between  them. 

In  the  country  districts  thei-e  were  two  exciting  causes  of  dis- 
turbance— one,  the  general  agricultural  distress  due  to  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  landowners,  the  extension  of  sheep-farming  and  con- 
sequent displacement  of  labour,  the  enclosure  of  common  lands  and 
evictions  from  small  holdings ;  the  other,  the  innovations  in  religion 
and  interference  with  immemorial  practices  to  which  the  people  were 
attached  with  the  persistent  conservatism  of  rural  folk.  The  two 
types  of  grievance  were  associated  by  the  recent  abolition  of  the 
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monasteries,  and  the  transfer  of  their  lands  to  the  most  obnoxious 
class  of  landlord — a  class  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  popu- 
larly identified  with  the  enemies  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  system, 
since  it  was  they  who  conspicuously  profited  by  the  change.  The 
North  and  the  West,  then  and  for  more  than  a  century  to  come, 
were  the  strongholds  of  traditional  faiths  and  traditional  ideals,  as 
Yorkshire  had  shown  by  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Now  the  main 
^iti^uble  arose  in  the  West.  The  introduction  of  the  new  Service  The 
Book  at  Whitsuntide  was  met  with  violent  opposition  ;  the  men  of  ^^*^ 
Cornwall  and  Devon  rose,  and  demanded  the  redress  of  grievances. 
They  would  have  the  religious  houses  reinstated,  and  at  least  half 
their  lands  restored.  Tliey  would  have  the  old  services,  not  the 
new  one  which  was  "  like  a  Christmas  play  *^  They  would  not  have 
it  in  English  which  the  Comishmen  ^^  did  not  understand ''.  Else- 
where there  had  ali'eady  been  disturbances,  the  peasants  anticipating 
Somerset's  efibrts  to  remedy  the  agricultural  grievances  by  a  com- 
mission to  enforce  what  was  actually  the  law,  and  assembling  in 
mobs  to  level  fences  and  enclosures ;  whereat  the  Council  was  wrath, 
but  the  Protector  as  Friend  of  the  People  was  disposed  to  applaud 
them.  A  religious  revolt  however  was  em  attack  on  the  Protector's 
own  policy,  and  must  be  put  down.  Foreign  mercenaries  were  called 
in,  to  embitter  the  quarrel.  The  insurgents  besi^ed  Exeter,  and 
had  been  for  some  months  in  arms  before  they  wei-e  at  last  crushed 
by  the  Grovemment  forces,  in  August,  after  desperate  fighting. 

In  the  meantime  a  separate  rising  came  to  a  head  in  the  Eastern  Ket*8  in- 
counties,  where  however  the  religious  question  was  not  involved.  ®'*"**^^^" 
In  that  part  of  the  country,  destined  to  be  the  head-quarters  of 
puritanism,  the  new  ideas  had  made  early  way  with  the  population ; 
and  Eet,  the  leader  of  the  rising,  conduct^  it  on  the  hypothesis 
that  his  followers  were  merely  enforcing  l^al  rights  because  the 
agents  of  the  Grovemment  neglected  to  do  so.  A  great  camp  was 
formed  at  Mousehold  Hill  near  Norwich  ;  order  was  strictly  medn- 
tained ;  morning  and  evening  the  new  services  were  read.  There 
was  so  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  insurgents  that  they  were 
ofiered  a  free  pardon  if  they  would  disperse  ;  but  unfortunately  Ket 
cavilled  at  the  word  "  Pardon"  on  the  ground  that  no  offence  had 
been  committed,  whereupon  the  herald  called  him  a  traitor.  The 
indignant  insurgents,  rwuly  enough  to  disperse  before,  thereupon 
changed  their  tone,  assaulted  and  captured  Norwich,  and  carried  off 
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the  guns  and  ammunition.  Northampton  was  sent  down  in  com- 
mand of  the  Government  forces,  but  the  rebels  attacked  him  with 
such  determination  that  he  hctd  to  fly — the  insui^gents  maintaining 
their  policy  of  abstaining  from  robbery  and  violence  generally.  At 
last  however,  at  the  end  of  August,  Warwick,  who  replaced  North- 
ampton, succeeded  by  the  aid  of  Grerman  and  Italian  mercenaries  in 
inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  on  them ;  Ket  himself  being  taken  and 
hanged  soon  after. 
Somer-  Another  rising  was  also  attempted  in  Yorkshire,  but  this  was 

^Utud  ®*^y  qu^Ucd  by  the  local  authorities.  It  is  however  of  interest  to 
*^  note  that  the  nobility  regarded  Somerset  as  the  real  cause  of  these 
troubles,  on  account  of  the  open  sjnnpathy  he  expressed  for  the 
grievances  of  the  rural  population,  and  his  public  admonitions  to 
the  landowners  uiging  them  to  amend  their  ways.  He  was  driving 
the  country  faster  than  it  was  prepared  to  go  in  the  direction  of 
religious  innovations;  he  was  attacking  the  privil^;es  which  the 
new  landowners  had  usurped ;  his  Scottish  policy  had  been  upset, 
in  spite  of  Pinkie,  by  the  young  Queen's  escape  to  France ;  he  was 
further  alienating  all  but  a  few  of  the  nobility  by  his  increasing 
arrogance  of  demeanour  and  disregard  of  advice,  as  well  as  by  an 
assumption  of  powers  which  had  no  precedent;  he  was  giving  a 
handle  to  his  enemies  by  the  profusion  of  his  own  household,  his 
appropriations  of  clerical  lands  and  even  of  the  fabric  of  consecrated 
buildings  to  his  own  use ;  and  finally  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
had  been  so  incompetent  that  while  the  Emperor  declined  an  Eng- 
lish alliance,  the  position  of  Boulogne — which  remained  quite  in- 
effidentiy  garrisoned — was  becoming  critical,  and  a  French  squadron, 
ostensibly  in  pursuit  of  English  pirates,  attacked  the  island  of  Jersey. 
By  the  end  of  September  war  was  declared  with  France. 
The  ^  The  lords  of  the  Council,  headed  by  Warwick,  made  up  their 
^ttadf'  ™iJ^ds  that  it  was  time  the  protectorate  should  end,  and  that  one 
the  ^«n  vain-glorious  nobleman  should  not  absorb  so  undue  a  share  of 
Protector  po^er  and  profit.  Somerset,  discovering  that  there  was  a  cabal 
on  foot,  attempted  to  stir  up  popular  feeling  against  the  Council, 
and  retired  hurriedly  to  Windsor  with  the  King,  accompanied  by 
Cranmer  and  Paget;  a  journey  which  is  said  to  have  materially 
shaken  the  health  of  Edward,  who  was  in  a  very  delicate  condition. 
But  the  people  did  not  rise  in  Somerset's  favour ;  the  Council  had  so 
far  taken  no  improper  action,  whereas  the  Protector  had  evidentiy 
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incited  to  violence  by  the  steps  into  which  panic  hctd  led  him; 
Herbert  and  Russell,  returning  from  the  West  with  the  troops  em- 
ployed there  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Council ;  who  were  of  course  forced — very  much  to  their  own 
satisfaction — to  stand  on  their  right  to  control  the  Government, 
and  call  the  Protector  to  account,  at  the  same  time  promising 
him  life  and  declaring  that  they  had  never  sought  his  personal 
injury.  By  mid-October,  Somerset  had  fully  realised  that  he  was  Fall  of 
without  effective  support;  he  surrendered  to  the  Council,  and  was^™*'"  ^. 
sent  to  the  Tower.  His  deposition  from  the  Protectorate  was  con- 
firmed by  Parliament  three  months  later,  and  a  substantial  portion 
of  his  estates  was  forfeited,  after  which  he  was  again  set  at  liberty. 
But  his  control  in  politics  was  at  an  end. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  second  division  of  Edward's  reign,  it  Ireland, 
remains  to  deal  with  affairs  in  Ireland,  where  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  ^547-49 
held  sway,  with  general  approval,  during  the  closing  years  of  Henry's 
life.  St.  Leger  embodied  the  policy  of  conciliation  by  the  method 
of  converting  Irish  chiefs  into  responsible  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment in  return  for  honours  gilded  with  spoils  of  the  Church.  The 
method  worked  well,  but  the  condoning — almost,  it  might  be  said, 
the  rewarding — of  treason,  initiated  by  Henry  VII.,  carried  risks 
which  are  obvious.  Whether  it  was  that  the  extension  to  Ireland 
of  the  energetic  iconoclasm  of  the  English  Reformation  in  1547 
excited  new  hostility ;  or  that  a  repressive  policy  was  anticipated 
from  the  new  Government ;  or  that  death  withdrew  the  loyal  in- 
fluence of  the  old  Earl  of  Ormonde,  whose  young  heir  was  in 
England ;  or  that  the  chie&  were  tired  of  behaving  peaceably  after 
six  years ;  or  that  all  these  causes  combined :  signs  of  disturbance 
and  rumours  of  French  intrigues  arose.  St.  Leger  was  recalled,  ggiun*. 
and  replaced  by  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  a  stem  and  rigorous  ham 
soldier,  who  ruled  autocratically  with  a  strong  hand.  Fortresses  ^*P***^ 
and  gaiTisons  were  established  up  and  down  the  country  outside 
the  Pale,  among  the  tribes  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  raiding 
or  levying  blackmail — ^very  much  after  the  fashion  of  various  High- 
land clansmen  in  Scotland  ;  while  O'Connor  and  O'More,  two  chiefs 
whose  lemds  lay  between  the  English  Pale  and  the  Shannon,  were 
attached  for  treason.  In  short,  Bellingham  asserted  the  authority 
of  the  English  government,  not,  it  would  seem,  unjustly,  but  cer- 
tainly with  severity,  and  in  a  dictatorial  fashion  which  thoroughly 
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re-awakened  the  normal  rebellious  instincts  of  a  population  never 
really  subjugated.  While  he  was  present,  his  power  was  feared  and 
respected;  but  if  St.  Leber's  policy  had  been  taking  real  effect^ 
that  effect  was  thoroughly  cancelled.  Bellin^am  died  in  1549, 
and  Desmond  told  Allen  the  Chancellor,  that  the  Deputy's  methods 
had  reduced  all  Ireland  to  deipair.^  In  any  case,  no  long  time 
elapsed  after  Bellingham's  death  before  the  country  was  again  in  a 
ferment.  The  fall  of  Somerset  left  the  new  Grovemment,  controlled 
by  Warwick,  with  a  normally  distracted  Ireland  on  its  hands  as 
well  as  an  abnormally  distracted  England.  So  long,  however,  as 
ferment  did  not  mean  active  rebellion,  the  English  rulers  were 
not  greatly  troubled. 

1 A  phrase  expanded  by  Mr.  Froude,  v.,  421  (£d.  1864)— perhaps  legitimately — 
into  *'  despair  of  being  able  to  continue  their  old  habits  ". 
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CHAPTER  Xni 

EDWARD  VI  (ii),  1549-68-THE  DUDLEY  ASCENDANCY 

WHEN  Somerset  fell,  the  state  of  affairs  which  his  successors 
had  to  face  was  singularly  threatening,  calling  for  the 
most  skilful  statesmanship  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Externally,  the  chanc^  of  maintaining  the  hold  on  Boulogne  1549 
was  disappearing'!  but  while  it  was  maintained,  the  hostility  of  !J!^*'**"^ 
France  was  assured.     Scotland,  .defiaut,allied  with  France  and  Situation 
helped  by  French  troopsf^might  become  actively  embarrassing. 
Within  two  months  of  the  Protector's  fall  Pope  Paul  died.     He 
was  succeeded  by  Julius  III.  who  promptly  made  friends  with  the 
Emperor;  to  whom  there  was  now  hardly  any  open  resist 
at  Magdebaig  which  stubbornly  refused  to  accept  the 
With  the  Protestants  apparently  under  his  heel,  and 
terms  with  the  Papacy,  he  might  assume  a  hostile  at 
England.    The  one  hope  for  her  lay  in  buying  from  F 
friendship  of  the  party  in  that  country  which,  ever  mindi 
Italian  provinces,  might  make  common  cause  against  t^ " 

if  the  immediati\  <''^"=»  •  ,'^'^'*  7**"^'  T^  ^  '^,"  land  we**'*  ^^^ 

At  hom^*^'  "^®  ranks  of  the  advanced  reiolmers. 
/|T®il|i^  like  the  bishops,  continued  a  prisoner.     Som 

,^...  Sand,  no  lon^rer  regarded  as  dangerous,  was  rel 

position  was,       '  .  Z,,    if^t    n      -  j       u- 

th      I  /^  r  <•      major  part  of  the  nne  imposed  on  him  was  r 

^  ttTOr  a  brief  interval  he  was  even  re-instated  in  tl 

jouncil,  and  his  official  reconciliation  with  Warwick  seal 

family  marriage.     But  while  his  anti-clerical  policy  was  o 

much  greater  lengths,  his  social  policy  and  his  relaxatioi 

treason  laws  were  entirely  reversed.     Parliament  made  f 

treason  out  of  assemblages  presumed  to  intend   disturl 

the  peace,  to  some  extent  legedised  enclosures,  made  acts 

Privy  Councillors  treasonable  as  if  they  were  against  tl 
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country  had  lost  its  moral  balance;   landowners,  merchants,  and 
manufacturei-s,  were  absorbed  in  rapid  money-making  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  traditional  integrity.    Religion  had  fallen  into  a 
controversial  wrangle   between  contradictory  dogmas;    the  most 
earnest  of  the  Reformers  have  given  us  the  blackest  pictures  of 
the  prevailing  irreligion  and  moral  anarchy,  rampant  products  of 
theological  acrimony.     It  is  true  that  the  Moralists  of  all  ages 
have  usually  been  engaged  in  expressing  a  vehement  cpnviction^ 
that  the  decadence  of  their  own  age  exceeds  that  of  any  otbuer 
known  to  history ;  and  within  the  next  decade,  the  denunciations 
of  Latimer  were  to  be  lost  in  the  peean  of  the  martyrs.     Had  the 
corruption  he  depicts  been  vital,  those  sublime  tragedies  would 
never  have  taken  place.    But  for  the  time,  chaos  prevailed.     It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  subjects  of  controversy  were  logically  vital 
ultimately;  but  it  is  true  also  that,  absorbed  in  them,  the  con- 
troversialists  lost  sight  of  other  matters   more  spiritually  vital 
immediately.     If  the  Christian  is  taught  that  his  duty  to  God  is 
comprised   in   the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  dogmas  and 
ceremonial  observances,  while  his  duty  towards  his  neighbour  com- 
prises the  whole  of  his  moral  conduct;  if  then  his  spiritual  guides 
'atter  in  their  devotion  to  the  former  subject; 
ger  of  being  entirely  neglected.     ^  This  ought 
lit  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

:he  new  Grovernment  recognised  the  force  of 
its  mind  that  Fiunce  must  be  reconciled  by 
ju'^-^*-   •*•      -  --i-M^Kle  concession  could  be 

'  '*ld  the  whip- 

IpSBy  the 

^y  of  pre- 

yf%  on  both 

•that 
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considerable  in  the  way  of  a  dowry  could  be  expected.  France 
however  would  pay  within  a  few  months  what  might  pass  as  a 
ransom  for  Boulogne.  Such  were  the  terms  which  Paget,  the 
cleverest  statesman  in  England,  was  obliged  to  advise  the  Council 
to  accept:  though  the  suggested  meuriage  project  was  dropped. 
The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  March  S4th  (1550). 

On  the  religious  question,  Warwick  lost  little  time  in  showing  Warwick's 
that  he  was  on  the  same  side  as  Somerset.  For  a  moment,  the^®*^"^ 
Protector's  fall  raised  vain  hopes  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Old  Learning.  Gardiner  appealed  from  his  prison :  so 
did  Bonner  who  not  long  before  had  not  only  been  incarcerated  for 
the  second  time,  but  even,  in  October,  deprived  of  his  see.  It  was 
useless.  Warwick  saw  that  he  must  either  pose  as  an  enthusiastic 
reformer,  or  bring  the  reactionaries  into  power.  In  the  former 
case,  he  could  lead ;  in  the  latter,  he  would  have  to  throw  himself 
on  the  support  of  the  old  nobility.  Not  only  Grardiner  but  Nor- 
folk also  would  have  to  be  released  from  the  Tower,  and  he  himself 
would  inevitably  drop  to  the  second  rank.  Warwick,  with  a  fine 
consistency,  never  permitted  any  other  motive  to  influence  him 
when  his  own  aggrandisement  was  involved  in  the  issues.  The 
first  step  of  the  parliament  which  re-assembled  in  November  (1549) 
was  to  pass  an  Act  for  the  removal  of  Images.  Gardiner,  and 
Bonner,  remained  in  prison.  Even  an  attempt  of  the  whole  body 
of  Bishops  to  have  something  of  their  disciplinflury  jurisdiction  re- 
stored, in  the  interests  of  public  morality,  was  quietly  suppressed. 
Three  more  bishops  of  the  Old  learning  were  at  intervals  sent  to 
prison  and  deprived — Heath,  Day,  and  Tunstal.  Every  vacancy 
was  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  advanced  reformers. 

Norfolk,  like  the  bishops,  continued  a  prisoner.     Somerset  on 
the  other  hand,  no  longer  regarded  as  dangerous,  was  released  in 
February,  the  major  part  of  the  fine  imposed  on  him  was  remitted, 
and  after  a  brief  interval  he  was  even  re-instated  in  the  Privy 
Council,  and  his  official  reconciliation  with  Warwick  sealed  by  a 
family  marriage.     But  while  his  anti-clerical  policy  was  carried  to 
much  greater  lengths,  his  social  policy  and  his  relaxation  of  the 
treason  laws  were  entirely  reversed.     Parliament  made  felony  or  A  new 
treason   out  of  assemblages  presumed  to  intend   disturbance  of^^^^^'^ 
the  peace,  to  some  extent  legalised  enclosures,  made  acts  against  felonies 
Privy  Councillors  treasonable  as  if  they  were  against  the  King, 
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and  included  in  the  ban  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  laws. 

The  peace  with  France  still  left  opportunities  for  friction ;  but 
Warwick's  reforming  enthusiasm  drove  him  into  the  course — 
manifestly  irritating  to  the  Emperor — of  interfering  with  the 
private  devotions  of  the  Princess  Mary,  who  was  ordered  to  give 
up  the  Mass :  to  which  she  replied  that  she  was  bound  by  the  law 
as  left  by  her  father,  and  would  not  recognise  orders  in  contraven- 
tion thereof,  as  long  as  her  brother  was  a  minor.  Charles  himself 
was  at  this  very  time  reverting  to  cm  intolerant  policy  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Protestants  were  hastening  to  England  from 
Flanders.  The  risk  that  the  Emperor  might  adopt  Mary's  cause 
in  arms  was  obvious,  and  it  was  known  that  the  Guise  party  at  the 
French  court  would  miss  no  opportunity  of  reviving  the  war  with 
England  in  the  hope  of  capturing  Calais.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Activity  extreme  reformers  of  the  Swiss  school  were  steadily  gaining  weight, 
cx^me  ^°  comparison  with  that  section  which,  like  Cranmer,  continued  to 
Reformers  favour  less  drastic  changes.  One  of  their  chiefs.  Hooper,  being 
nominated  to  a  bishopric,  for  a  long  time  declined  to  accept  it  on 
account  of  the  vestments  ordered  to  be  worn  at  consecration — an 
attitude  however  for  which  he  was  condemned  by  all  the  cooler 
heads,  including  some  of  the  most  advanced.  Hooper  ultimately 
gave  way — a  narrow-minded  but  sincere  man,  who  at  the  last  won 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
Gardiner's  release — the  failure  being  the  more  pointed  because 
Somerset  interested  himself  on  the  bishop's  part.  Gardiner,  with 
thorough  consistency,  declared  himself  ready  to  accept  the  Prayer- 
book  since  it  did  not  preclude  his  view  of  the  Sacrament ;  but  he 
would  not  profess  opinions  in  contradiction  of  the  doctrines  formall*' 
afiirmed  in  the  last  reign.  In  the  end,  he  was  not  only  kept  t? 
prison,  but  deprived  of  his  see  of  Winchester. 
1551  In  the  early  months  of  1551  the  friction  with  the  Emperor  on 

Council  ^^  subject  of  the  Princess  Mary's  Mass  was  becoming  alarming ; 
and  the  Charles  was  refusing  to  let  the  English  Ambassador  in  his 
Emperor  dominions  use  the  English  Communion  Service;  and  the  Council 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  making  the  Princess  personally  and  alone 
exempt  from  Conformity:  fortunately,  however,  for  them,  affairs 
in  Italy  took  a  turn  which  gave  fresh  impulse  to  the  anti-Imperialists 
in  France.    The  Protestant  city  of  Magdeburg  was  still  holding 
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out  against  the  Imperial  troops  which  were  under  the  command  of 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  the  French  King  was  becoming  inclined  to 
give  active  support  to  the  resistance.     The  Pope  had  devoted  him- 
self to  Charles's  interests,  and  assented  to  the  return  of  the  Council 
to  Trent ;  and  there  were  hints  that  Henry  might  call  a  Grallican 
synod,  instead  of  allowing  the  French  ecclesiastics  to  attend,  unless 
the  Lutherans  were  also  represented.  The  Emperor  could  no  longer 
imagine  himself  to  be  completely  master  of  the  situation.      In 
April,  the  Council  felt  that  he  was  so  far  hampered  that  they 
could  venture  to  assume  a  bold  front.     They  informed  him  that 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  the  Law ;  that  it  applied  to  all  subjects, 
including  the  Princess;  and  that  they  claimed  the  same  freedom 
for  their  own  ambassador  which  they  were  willing  to  concede 
reciprocally  to  his.     About  the  same  time  the  Grerman  Diet  foiled 
a  pet  scheme  of  Charles,  who  wished  his  son  Philip  (afterwards 
Philip  II.  of  Spain)  to  be  nominated  as  his  successor  to  the  Imperial 
crown  in  place  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  ^  who  was  already  King  of  Charles's 
the  Romans.     The  Germans  however  preferred  the  Austrian  to  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  rejected  the  proposal.     In  June  he  found 
that  the  English  and  French  had  come  to  terms,  and  had  agreed 
to  a  French  marriage  for  Edward,  on  exceedingly  easy  conditions 
for  France.     He  still  continued  to  threaten  war  unless  England 
gave  way  on  the  disputed  points ;  but  the  Council  answered  only 
by  temporising,  and  he  was  soon  in  no  position  to  threaten.     The 
unrest  of  the  Grerman   Protestants  and  later  in  the  year  the 
assembling  of  the  Council  at  Trent  demanded  all  his  atteation. 
In  fact,  though  he  did  not  suspect  it,  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  even 
now  lajdng  his  plans  for  snapping  the  bonds  which  the  Emperor 
was  seeking  to  rivet  upon  his  German  subjects.     The  incompetent 
hand-to-mouth  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  England  did  not  bring 
disaster  on  the  country,  mainly  because  Charles  had  not  rightly 
taken  the  measure  of  his  own  strength  and  of  the  forces  in  the 
Empire  adverse  to  his  policy. 

The  domestic  history  of  England  during  1561  is  not  marked  Groups 
by  events  of  magnitude,  but  the  general  trend  of  affairs  is  notR^^fo^^ers 
without  significance.     No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  deal  with 
any  of  the  existing  causes  of  disorder  and  uneasiness.     Warwick,  a 

^Charles  had  ceded  the  Austrian  dominions  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  to 
Ferdinand  in  1532. 
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man  whose  entire  career  presents  no  evidence  of  his  having  possessed 
any  religious  convictions  whatever,  had  fixed  upon  the  ultra- 
protestants  as  the  party  whose  support  would  be  most  valuable 
to  him.  Honest  enough  themselves,  these  men,  typified  by  Bishop 
Hooper,  were  ready  to  credit  with  a  like  honesty  any  one  who 
talked  their  particular  jargon  with  sufficient  fervour,  and  to 
stigmatise  as  Laodioeans  any  one  who  did  not  go  to  every  length 
along  with  them.  Cranmer  and  more  positively  his  right-hand 
man  Ridley — ^recently  made  bishop  of  London  in  Bonner's  room — 
were  now  leaning  more  towards  them  than  when  the  Prayer-book 
of  1549  was  promulgated ;  and  a  considerable  personal  animus 
cannot  but  have  entered  into  their  feeling  towards  Gardiner,  whose 
fMresent  unimpeachable  attitude  of  l^^lity  was  discounted  by  his 
participation  in  the  intrigues  against  Cranmer  during  the  last 
reign. 
Attitude  It  is  less  really  surprising  than  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  find  in 

^micrset  S^™^*^^  t^®  o^®  "^*^  ^^^  really  interested  himself  on  the  side  of 
toleration  towards  individuals,  in  the  cases  both  of  Mary  and  of^ 
Gardiner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  althou^  when  Protector  he  had 
been  particularly  zealous  in  the  war  against  images,  had  carriecTdese^^ 
cration  to  abnormal  lengths  in  his  private  appropriation  of  spoils, 
and  had  grossly  transgressed  his  constitutional  powers  for  the  re- 
pression of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  as  the  ablest  of  the  opponents 
of  his  policy :  yet  he  was  not  generally  vindictive,  was  probably 
quite  satisfied  with  the  compromise  of  the  first  prayer-book  which 
did  not  actually  contravene  the  Kin^s  Booky  and — except  when 
he  was  commanding  troops  in  Scotland — liked  at  least  the  posture 
of  magnanimity.  Entirely  devoid  of  statesmanlike  qualities,  but 
afflicted  with  inordinate  vanity,  he  had  been  an  intolerably  incom- 
petent ruler :  yet  his  intentions  were  usually  quite  commendable ; 
while  the  government  which  succeeded  the  Protectorate  had  failed 
in  every  particular  to  establish  a  claim  to  respect,  nor  could  he 
be,  like  the  zealots,  hoodwinked  into  a  belief  in  its  honesty. 
Apart  therefore  from  personal  considerations  he  did  not  favour  its 
extreme  policy,  and  personal  considerations  suggested  that  he  might 
once  more  oust  his  rival  from  power.  Lacking  the  capacity  to 
organise  an  opposition,  he  still  lent  himself  to  intrigues.  He  was  a 
possible  danger  to  the  Grovemment  for  one  i^eason  and  only  one — 
that  popularity  with  the  commonalty  which  had  been  gained  by 
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his  well-meant  but  ill-directed  efforts  to  espouse  their  cause  agamst 
the  oppression  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

Warwick  therefore,  endowed  with  plentiful  cunning  and  no  Fresh 
scruples,  decided  to  be  rid  of  him  once  for  aU,  and  put  in  the  mouth  s^^ii^" 
of  an  accomplice  a  story,  with  enough  truth  in  it  to  be  plausible, 
which  sufficed  for  his  purpose.     In  October  Warwick,  having  pro- 
cured his  own  elevation  to  the  Dukedom  of  Northumberland,  that 
of  Dorset  to  the  Dukedom  of  Suffolk,  and  that  of  Herbert  to  the 
Earldom  of  Pembroke,  arrested  Somerset  at  the  Council.     The 
Duke  was  accused  of  compassing  the  deaths  of  several  Lords  of  the 
Council,  and  of  preparations  for  an  armed  revolt  and  for  appealing 
to  the  populace.    On  the  greater  part  of  the  specific  charges,  the 
evidence  was  quite  inadequate — but  finding  that  Somerset  might  be 
held  to  have  gone  far  enough  to  incur  the  death-sentence  for  felony 
under  the  law  passed  by  the  parliament  of  1549-50,  Northumber- 
land (as  Warwick  must  now  be  called)  made  a  show  of  magnani- 
mously withdrawing  the  accusations  so  far  as  he  was  personally 
affected.     Somerset  was  duly  condemned ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  January  (1552)  that  he  was  actually  executed,  in  spite  of  the  1552  ^ 
somewhat  pathetic  demonstrations  in  his  favour  of  the  populace,  ^£''^"**^" 
who  refused  to  the  last  to  believe  that  the  sentence  would  really  Somerset 
be  carried  out,  and  lamented  his  doom  with  tears. 

While  Somerset's  triiJ  was  still  going  on,  agents  arrived  in  Eng-  Pacifica- 
land  from  the  Glerman  Protestants,  inviting  assistance  in  the  con-  p^g^^ 
templated  revolt  against  Charles — a  movement  carried  out  with 
sudden  and  ti*iumphant  effectiveness  by  Maurice  of  Saxony  in  the 
following  spring.  Had  Northumberland  given  his  adhesion,  the 
formation  of  a  Lutheran  alliance  at  this  juncture  might  have  very 
materially  altered  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  The  oppor- 
tunity however  was  not  taken.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  surpiising  that 
the  signs  of  the  times  should  have  been  misread.  Maurice  had 
helped  Charles  against  the  Schmalkaldic  League  before ;  yet  every- 
thing depended  on  his  discarding  the  apparently  erratic  politics  of 
his  past  career,  and  displaying  in  full  measure  the  organising  and 
military  genius  of  which  he  had  given  promise,  though  it  still  re- 
mained to  be  conclusively  proved.  He  did  in  fact  prove  it  a  few 
months  later,  when  he  all  but  succeeded  in  pouncing  on  the  Em- 
peror at  Innsbruck.  Charles  was  forced  to  a  ha^ty  flight,  and,  finding 
a  practically  united  Grermany  in  arms  against  him,  was  reduced  to 
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accept  the  pacification  of  Passau  (July),  conceding  all  that  the 
Lutherans  demanded.     Maurice's  brilliant  exploit  not  only  termi- 
nated Charles's  resistance  to  the  Reformation  in  Grermany;  it  also 
released  England  from  all  danger  of  his  active  hostility. 
England  In  view  however  of  the  uncertainty  still,  at  the  end  of  1551, 

1^^  attendant  on  the  motives,  the  aims,  and  the  capacity  of  Duke 
Maurice,  the  decision  of  the  professedly  enthusiastic  protestants  in 
Ehigland  to  stand  aside  is  hardly  a  ground  for  reproach.  Disaster 
had  so  often  been  escaped  during  recent  years,  through  some  lucky 
turn  of  events  abroad  supervening  on  the  purely  temporising  policy 
of  the  Grovemment,  that  they  had  good  reason  to  hesitate  about 
committing  themselves  to  any  irrevocable  course;  while  personal 
intrigues  and  the  strife  of  religious  parties  gave  the  individual 
leaders  sufficient  occupation.  Possibly  also  the  influence  of  the 
Swiss  school,  antagonistic  as  ever  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Luther- 
anism,  was  not  altogether  in  favour  of  a  too  intimate  association 
with  Grerman  protestantism. 
The  Re-  We  have  remarked  upon  the  increasing  influence  of  this  party 

fonnation;jj^  the  Church;  an  influence  which,  as  far  as  concerns  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Anglican  body,  was  to  reach  its  high- water  mark  in 
1552  and  156S,  in  the  revised  prayer-book  authorised  by  Parlia- 
ment immediately  after  Somerset's  death,  and  the  "Forty-two 
Articles  "  promulgated  about  a  year  later, 
its  Limits  In  the  reign  of  the  late  King,  the  Reformation  which  had  taken 
iTauy  plftce  was  almost  entirely  political  and  financial — in  the  constitution 
of  the  government  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  and  the  allocation  of 
its  endowments.  The  Sovereign  had  claimed  and  enforced  his  own 
supremacy,  involving  the  repudiation  of  papal  authority,  the  sub- 
mission of  the  clergy  to  the  Supreme  Head,  and  the  appropriation 
by  the  Crown  of  Monastic  property.  As  a  necessary  corollary,  the 
Crown  had  also  taken  upon  itself  to  sanction  formularies  of  belief 
and  to  regulate  rites  and  ceremonies ;  but  in  doing  so  it  had  held 
by  the  accepted  dogmas,  suppressed  little  except  obvious  and 
admitted  abuses,  and  affirmed  no  heresies.  The  Archbishop  had 
been  in  favour  of  further  innovations,  but  these  had  not  been 
and  allowed.     All,  however,  that  Cranmer  had  then  advocated,  was 

g^jjj^^^  adopted  by  Somerset's  administration — the  extended  destruction  of 
images,  the  liturgy  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  marriage  of  the 
^1^1^79  ^^  Communion  in  both  kinds ;  the  last  being  perhaps  the 
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most  marked  deviation  from  the  established  order.  But  though 
the  new  liturgy  might  be  reconciled  with  acceptance  of  doctrines 
hitherto  accounted  heretical,  it  did  not  enjoin  them ;  it  was  still 
reconcilable  also  with  the  King^s  Book,  It  had  aimed,  in  short  at 
the  maximum  of  comprehension.  The  result  was  to  include  within 
the  same  pale  the  adherents  of  a  very  slightly  modified  Mass  and 
the  extremists  of  the  Swiss  school,  for  whom  the  Communion  Service 
was  purely  and  simply  commemorative. 

Until  the  death  of  Henry,  the  English  clergy  from  the  Arch-  The 
bishop  down  had  edmost  without  exception  held  the  l^itherto  ^^2^2i 
authorised  view  of  the  Eucharist.  Since  then  however  Cranmer 
had  followed  the  lead  of  Ridley,  under  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
theologians,  and  had  adopted  personally  a  conception  ^  which  re- 
jected alike  in  set  terms  the  Transubstantiation  of  the  Roman 
Mass,  the  Consubstantiation  of  the  Lutherans,  and,  implicitly 
though  not  explicitly,  the  purely  commemorative  theory  of  Hooper 
and  Knox. 

Thus  the  extreme  comprehensiveness  of  the  first  Prayer-book  1552 
failed  to  satisfy  the  school  who  could  notVaway  with  the  Mass,  and  Liturgy 
those  who  regarded  the  Swiss  doctrine  as  heretical  Greater  pre- revised 
cision,  closer  definitions,  were  called  for — by  way  not  of  changing 
doctrines  but  of  removing  uncertainties.  To  this  end  a  revision  of 
the  volume  had  beeaJ;aken  in  hand,  and  now  received  the  sanction 
of  Parliament :  a  revision  favouring  in  the  main  the  Swiss  interpre- 
tations, the  term  "  minister  *'  taking  the  place  of  "  priest,'*  "  altar  *' 
giving  way  to  "  table,*'  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  being 
clearly  eliminated.  At  the  same  time  the  instruction  that  the 
Sacrament  was  to  be  received  kneeling  implied  the  presumption, 
though  not  the  necessity,  that  the  rite  involved  a  Mystery,  that  it 
was  not  simply  commemorative.  This  was  most  unsatisfactory  to 
the  ultra-protestants,  recentiy  re-inforced  by  the  vigorous  presence 
in  the  North  of  England  of  John  Knox  the  Scottish  reformer ;  and 
before  the  volume  was  issued  from  the  press  at  the  end  of  the  year 
a  determined  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  obnoxious  instruction 
removed  by  order.    The  Archbishop  however  with  resolute  dignity 

^  This  conception  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  of  the  Catechism  that  **  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful," 
coupled  with  the  direct  repudiation  of  Transubstantiation,  i.q.  the  doctrine  that  the 
substance  cd  the  bread  and  wine  is  changed  by  the  Act  of  Consecration. 
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protested  against  the  arbitrary  subversion  of  what  Parhament  had 
sanctioned.  He  carried  his  point,  and  the  instruction  was  retained, 
though  an  explanatory  note  (known  as  the  Black  Rubric)^  was 
appended,  with  which  Knox  and  his  friends  were  forced,  however 
reluctantly,  to  be  satisfied. 

Noncon-  This  episode,  with  that  of  the  consecration  of  Hooper  as  bishop 
'^  of  Gloucester,  are  illustrative  of  the  original  sense  of  the  term 
Nonconformity.  Nonconformity,  of  which  Hooper  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  ^  father,"  did  not  seek  separation  fit>m  the  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  but  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  particular  observ- 
ances, which  it  sought  to  have  modified  in  the  Swiss  sense :  not  as 
being  in  themselves  intolerable,  but  as  tending  to  encourage  super- 
stitious and  papistical  ideas.  So  Hooper,  after  an  obstinate  struggle, 
submitted  to  don  the  vestments  ordered  at  his  conseoation;  so 
also  Knox,  when  he  was  finally  worsted  in  the  ^ kneeling"  contro- 
versy, submitted  to  the  order  though  with  a  very  ill  grace.  The 
Nonconformists  in  short  may  be  defined  as  Puritans  who  still  re- 
mained within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The  idea  of  forming  sects 
outside  her  borders,  of  challenging  the  right  to  enforce  uniformity 
where  points  in  dispute  were  not  "essentifiJ"  but  "convenient," 
was  still  opposed  to  all  recognised  principles ;  the  Nonconformists 
themselves  being  by  no  means  disposed  to  surrender  the  position 
that  if  they  became  predominant  they  would  be  entitied  to  enforce 
their  own  views  no  less  rigidly.  No  one  thought  of  protesting 
against  the  burning  of  one  Joan  Bocher,  in  1550,  for  aflSrming  a 
peculiarly  unintelligible  heresy  concerning  the  mode  of  the  In- 
carnation. 

Parliament  The  session  at  the  b^inning  of  1552  was  the  last  held  by  this, 
the  first,  Parliament  of  Edward  VI.  Besides  authorising  the  re- 
vised Prayer-book,  it  passed  a  second  Act  of  Uniformity,  of  which 
the  novel  feature  was  that  penalties  were  imposed  on  laymen  for 
non-compliance.  In  other  respects,  it  did  not  show  itself  altogether 
subservient  to  Northumberland.--  A  new  Treasons  Act  further 
reviving  some  of  Henry's  provisions  was  introduced  in  the  Upper 
House,  but  rejected  by  the  Commons;  who  did  indeed  restore 
"verbal  treason,"  but  pointedly  required  that  two  witnesses  at 
least  should  prove  the  guilt  of  the  accused  to  his  face — with 
evident  reference  to  the  recent  trial  of  Somerset. 
1  C/.  Dixon,  iii,,  475  ff. 
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Cranmer  h€ul  been  occupied  not  only  with  the  Prayer-book^ 
but  also  with  the  preparation  of  Articles  of  Belief,  and  of  a  scheme 
which,  as  drawn  up,  was  generally  known  as  the  Reformatio  Legwm^ 
elaborating  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  €ulministration.  The  latter 
ai^)ears  to  have  seen  the  light  either  in  1551  or  1552,  but  it  was 
never  authorised.  The  Forty-two  articles,  substantially  the  same 
as  the  Thirty-nine  of  the  present  Prayer-book,  certainly  did  not 
come  before  parliament  and  probably  did  not  come  before  Convoca- 
tion,^ but  were  sanctioned  by  almost  the  last  act  of  the  King  in 
Council  in  1558. 

Tlie  national  finances  continued  in  an  increasingly  chaotic  con- 1553 
dition,  and  Northumberland's  struggles  to  raise  money  during  1552^  ^^^ 
were  attended  with  such  inadequate  results  that  he  found  it  neces-  ment 
sary  to  summon  a  new  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1558.     There 
were  not  wanting,  from  the  last  reign,  precedents  for  bringing  royal 
pressure  to  bear  on  constituencies  to  secure  the  selection  of  amenable 
representatives,  and  the  principle  was  now  applied  with  a  reckless 
comprehensiveness.     Nevertheless  the  Houses  when  assembled  were 
by  no  means  prepared  to  carry  out  a  programme  which  would  satisfy 
Northumberland. 

In  fact  that  man  of  many  wiles  lacked  the  art,  necessary  for  Northum- 
one  with  his  ambitions,  of  securing  a  devoted  personal  following.  For  b^l^nd's 
some  time  past  the  probability  of  the  young  King's  early  decease  gramme 
had  been  recognised,  and  Northumberland's  intrigues  had  been 
directed  to  excluding  Mary  from  the  succession,  and  securing  a 
sovereign  whom  he  would  himself  be  able  to  dominate.  He  had 
had  his  chance,  when  the  Protector  was  overthrown  in  1549,  of 
taking  the  line  of  policy  which  would  bring  him  into  accord  with 
the  heir  presumptive ;  he  made  his  election,  and  thenceforward  was 
committed  to  the  Reforming  party  and  to  political  destruction  if 
Mary  should  become  Queen.  He  devoted  his  attention  then  prim- 
arily to  gaining  a  predominant  influence  over  the  young  King,  with 
great  success — ^the  result,  in  no  small  measure,  of  his  posing  as 
a  puritan ;  for  the  boy  had  all  the  uncompromising  partisanship 
natural  to  the  morbid  precocity  which  his  ill-health  and  Tudor 
cleverness  combined  to  develop.  If  Edward  had  lived,  no  doubt 
the  Tudor  penetration  would  have  unmasked  Northumberland  in 

'  Dixon,  iii.,  513  ff.    Gairdner,  English  Church,  311. 
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due  course ;  but  this  the  Duke  would  hardly  have  anticipated  in 
any  case,  and,  as  it  was,  he  laid  his  plans  on  the  hjrpothesis  that 
Edward  would  die  without  leaving  an  heir  of  his  body.  Now  the 
succession  was  fixed  by  Henr/s  Will,  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
first  on  Mary  and  then  on  Elizabeth,  though  both  had  been  declared 
ill^timate.  If  they  could  be  set  aside,  the  first  claim  by  descent 
would  lie  with  Mary  Stewart,  grandchild  of  Henry's  sister  Maigaret ; 
but  the  country  would  not  take  her  at  any  price.  The  next  claimant, 
confirmed  also  by  Henry's  Will,  would  be  Lady  Jane  Grrey,  passing 
over  her  mother  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of  Henry's  second  sister 
Mary.  Frances  Brandon  had  married  Lord  Dorset,  created  Duke 
of  Suffolk  at  the  same  time  that  Dudley  became  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. 
Plot  to  The  Duke's  scheme  then  was  to  supplant  the  Tudor  princesses, 

^^^^  on  the  score  of  their  illegitimacy  once  officiidly  affirmed,  by  Lady 
succession  Jane  Grey;  having  first  secured  a  dominating  influence  over  his 
unhappy  puppet  by  marrying  her  to  one  of  his  sons,  Guildford 
Dudley.  It  might  plausibly  be  argued  that,  since  the  courts  had 
definitely  declared  that  neither  Mary  nor  EUzabeth  was  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock,  no  subsequent  Intimation  could  give  them  pre- 
cedence over  an  indubitably  legitimate  descendant  of  H^iiry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth  of  York :  while  political  expediency  excluded  Jdie  sole 
claimant  with  a  prior  hereditary  right. 

There  remained,  however,  the  inconvenient  fact  that  the  whole 
country  from  the  Council  down  had  deliberately  and  unhesitatingly 
pledg^  itself  to  maintain  the  order  of  succession  laid  down  in 
Henry's  Will.  Something  more  than  an  abstract  argument  from 
Intimacy  was  needed  to  cancel  a  decision  arrived  at  and  established 
after  mature  deliberation.  Had  Mary  made  herself  feared  or  detested 
— ^had  Lady  Jane  been  a  popular  favourite  with  an  organised  follow- 
ing— there  might  have  been  some  chance  for  a  coup  dHai.  But  the 
treatment  of  Mary  coupled  with  her  dignified  and  courageous  con- 
duct had  made  her  the  object  of  popular  sj^mpathy ;  the  only  people 
who  feared  her  were  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  attacking  the 
Old  Learning,  and  their  following  in  the  country  was  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  their  political  and  theological  activity.  Their 
support — all  that  Northumberland  could  hope  for — would  be  quite 
insufficient  for  carrying  his  plan  through  ;  while  the  Duke  himself^ 
very  unlike  his  late  rival  Somerset,  was  an  object  of  such  general 
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aversion  that  any  scheme  calculated  to  maintain  him  in  power  would 
have  excited  keen  popular  antagonism. 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Jane  was  accomplished  early  in  MayNorthum- 
(1663);  Pembroke,  as  well  as  Suffolk,  was  apparently  secured  by^J^^^^^ 
the  marriage  ^  of  his  son  to  a  sister,  Katharine  Grey.  Besides  these  Edward 
Northumberland  could  count  on  Northampton.  Further,  he  could 
be  sure  that  France  would  go  as  far  as  diplomacy  permitted  to  pre- 
vent the  accession  of  Mary,  on  account  of  her  relationship  with  the 
Emperor,  to  whom  she  had  all  her  life  looked  for  counsel.  As 
Eklward's  death  drew  nearer,  the  Duke  prepared  his  final  cowp.  If 
Henry  by  Will  could  lay  down  the  course  of  succession,  his  son  was 
equidly  free  to  change  it.  It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  dying 
boy  of  the  woes  that  would  follow  when  a  reactionary  monarch  was 
on  the  throne — ^though  there  had  hitherto  been  no  sign  that  the 
reaction  would  go  beyond  a  reversion  to  the  position  of  Henr/s  last 
years.  Under  Northumberland's  influence,  he  devised  the  crown  to 
the  issue  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  who  was  herself  passed  over  in 
favour  of  her  eldest  daughter.  In  June  this  ^^  device  ^  was  submitted 
to  the  Council,  with  whom  however  it  found  little  favour.  But  in  and  the 
view  of  the  personal  danger  in  which  they  stood,  they  gave  assent  ^""^ 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  arguing  that  it  was  unpre- 
cedented for  a  King,  to  say  nothing  of  one  who  was  still  a  minor,  to 
set  aside  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  his  own  authority.  The  Judges, 
summoned  to  the  Royal  presence,  unanimously  declared  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional — in  effect  treason — if  they  drew  up  lettera 
patent  in  the  sense  desired  without  authority  of  parliament ;  and 
the  more  they  examined  the  law,  the  more  convinced  they  were  of 
their  position.  But  the  King  was  insistent;  and  at  last  one  by 
one,  they  reluctantly  gave  way,  on  condition  of  receiving  positive 
instructions  under  the  Great  Seal  and  an  anticipatory  pai-don  in 
case  their  obedience  should  prove — as  they  believed  it — ^to  be  a 
crime.  The  Letters  were  drawn,  and  at  last  signed  by  a  number 
of  peers  and  representative  men,  Cranmer  finally  yielding  his  adhe- 
sion after  prolonged  resistance,  on  the  strength  of  the  assertion  that 
the  judges  had  given  their  sanction.  He  was  not  informed  how  that 
sanction  had  been  obtained.  Cecil,  the  Burghley  of  a  later  reign, 
would  only  sign  ^'as  a  witness".     The  signatures  were  appended  on 

^  After  Northumberland's  fiasco,  this  marriage  was  judiciously  voided. 
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June  21st.  The  ai&ir  was  still  kept  secret — though  the  existence 
of  some  conspiracy  to  supplant  Mary  was  becoming  generally  sus- 
pected. The  interval  was  spent  in  making  preparations  to  support 
the  coup  d^Hat  in  arms.  On  July  4th  the  rumour  that  the  King 
was  already  dead  was  only  partially  dispelled  by  letting  his  face  be 
Death  of  ^^^  ^^  &  window.  On  the  6th  he  actually  died.  On  the  8th  the 
Edward     fact  began  to  leak  out,  and  on  the  10th  Lady  Jane  was  proclaimed 

Queen  in  London. 
A  memor-  One  incident  of  note  occurred  during  King  fklward's  last  months 
— the  departure  of  Chancellor  and  Willoughby's  expedition  in  search 
of  a  North-East  passage,  an  entirely  novel  direction.  Chancellor 
reached  the  White  Sea,  and  from  tl^nce  was  conveyed  to  Moscow, 
with  the  result  that  relations  were  opened  between  England  and 
Russia.  In  other  respects^  there  was  some  private  activity  in  the 
voyages  of  this  and  the  ensuing  reign,  but  nothing  else  demanding 
special  attention. 


able 
voyage 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

MARY  (i),  1558-65-THE  SPANISH  MABRIAGE 

FROM  first  to  last,  Tragedy  is  the  note  of  the  reign  of  England's  The 
first  Queen  regnant:  the  human  interest  is  so  intense  that  Marian 
the  political  and  religious  issues  seem,  great  as  they  were,  to  sink 
into  the  background  of  the  picture,  mere  accessories  of  the  stage 
on  which  are  presented  the  immortal  figures  of  Doom.  First  is 
the  tragedy  of  the  sweet-souled  and  most  innocent  child,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  saciificed  to  the  self-seeking  ambition  of  shameless  in- 
triguers. Then  the  tragedy  of  the  Martyrs — of  Rowland  Taylor, 
of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  of  Fenttr  and  Hooper,  of  many  another  of 
less  note,  who  died  for  the  Glory  of  Grod,  giving  joyful  testimony 
to  the  faith  that  was  in  them ;  tiie  tragedy  of  Cranmer,  the  gentle 
soul  of  wavering  courage,  the  man  bom  to  pass  peaceful  days  in 
cloistered  shades,  torn  from  them  to  be  the  unwilling  pilot  of  revo- 
lution, who  at  the  tenth  hour  fell  as  Peter  fell,  yet  at  the  last  rose 
to  the  noblest  height.  Last,  and  greatest,  the  tragedy  of  the  royal- 
hearted  wonmn  whose  passionate  human  love  was  answered  only 
with  cold  scorn ;  who  won  her  thi-one  by  the  loyalty  of  her  people 
only  to  bring  upon  her  name  such  hate  as  attaches  to  but  two  or 
three  other  English  monarchs;  who,  for  the  wrongs  done  to  her 
personally,  showed  almost  unexampled  clemency,  yet,  shrinking  not 
to  shed  blood  like  water  in  what  she  deemed  a  sacred  cause,  is 
popularly  branded  for  ever  amongst  the  tyrants  of  the  eaith ;  who, 
sacrificing  her  own  heart  in  that  cause,  died  in  the  awakening 
knowledge  that  by  her  own  deeds  it  was  irreparably  ruined.  No 
monarch  has  ever  more  utterly  subordinated  personal  interests, 
personal  affections,  all  that  makes  life  desirable,  to  a  passionate 
sense  of  duty;  none  ever  failed  more  utterly  to  work  anything 
but  unmixed  woe. 
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1553  Northumberland's  plans  had  been  carefully  laid.    The  military 

^ocLna-  ^^'■^^^  ^^^  **  ^^  service  of  the  Grovemment  The  whole  Council — 
tion  of  with  varying  degrees  of  sincerity  and  reluctance — ^had  endorsed  his 
9^^  scheme ;  the  persons  of  its  members  were  apparently  at  his  mercy ; 
he  meant  also  to  have  Mary  safely  bestowed  in  the  Tower  before 
any  opposition  could  be  organised.  The  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
their  masters,  hardly  dreamed  that  there  was  any  alternative  course 
to  submission.  Neither  they  nor  Northumberland  realised  the  in- 
tensity of  the  general  feeling  in  Mary's  favour,  or  its  practical  force ; 
nor  did  they  appreciate  the  capacity  of  JHpnry  Tydor^gjaughters 
for  rising  to  an  emergency.  On  the  day  of  Edward's  death,  Mary 
was  on  her  way  to  London,  when  she  was  met  with  the  secret 
warning  that  idl  was  over.  She  turned  and  rode  hard  for  safer 
country,  just  escaping  the  party  who  had  been  sent  out  to  secure 
her.  Jane  Grey,  the  sixteen-year-old  bride  of  a  few  days,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  throne  by  the  Council ;  every  person  about  her  im- 
plored her  to  claim  what  they  called  her  right  and  fulfil  her  duty 
in  accepting  the  crown :  what  else  could  she  do  ?  Yet,  child  as 
she  was,  they  found  to  their  indignant  astonishment  that  she  would 
not  move  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  path  her  conscience  approved. 
She  knew  enough  to  refuse  point  bliank  the  notion  that  her  young 
husband  should  be  crowned  King.  The  men  of  affairs,  of  religion, 
of  law,  having  unanimously  affirmed  that  the  heritage  of  royalty 
was  hers,  she  could  not  dispute  it ;  but  no  one  could  pretend  that 
the  heritage  was  his.  Her  refuseJ  was  of  ill  omen  for  Northumber- 
land's ascendancy,  and  the  ill  omens  multiplied. 
The  The  i*efusal  was  given  on  the  evening  following  the  proclamation 

support  ^^  Lady  Ja'ic  ^  Queen :  even  at  the  proclamation,  a  'prentice  was 
Mary  bold  enough  to  remark  aloud  that  the  Lady  Mary's  title  was  the 
better.  That  same  night,  a  letter  arrived  fi-om  Mary  herself  claiming 
the  allegiance  of  the  Council  in  true  queenly  style.  They  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  defy  Northumberland,  and  a  reply  was  penned  the 
next  day  affirming  Lady  Jane's  title.  Two  of  the  Duke's  sons  were 
already  in  pursuit  of  Mary,  and  a  general  in^pression  prevailed  that 
they  had  captured  her  and  were  on  their  way  to  London.  They 
had  indeed  reached  her,  but  their  whole  force  promptly  acclaimed 
her  as  queen,  and  the  Dudleys  had  to  fly  for  their  lives.  The  Eastern 
midlcmds  and  the  home  counties  were  gathering  in  aims  to  her 
support.     It  was  necessary  to  take  the  field  without  delay,  but  of 
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•those  members  of  the  Council  who  were  fit  to  command  there  wa» 
none  on  whom  Northumberland  could  rely,  when  once  out  of  hi» 
reach.  The  Duke  must  go  himself.  On  the  eighth  day  after 
Edward's  death,  the  fourth  after  the  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane, 
he  rode  gloomily  from  London  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  he 
mistrusted,  without  a  plaudit  from  the  populace  which,  for  all  its 
Protestantism,  listened  with  apathy  two  days  later  to  the  declama- 
tions of  Ridley  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  Norttiumberland  was  hardly 
on  his  way  before  news  came  that  the  crews  of  the  fleet  had  com- 
pelled their  captains  to  declare  for  Mary.  He  had  not  advanced 
far  before  his  own  followers  in  eflect  followed  suit.  In  the  mean-  Collapse 
time,  the  Council  reinstated  Paget;  who  had  always  been  in  illpiot 
odour  with  Dudley  as  being  a  friend  of  Somerset,  and  had  been 
recently  dismissed  from  o£Sce  and  relegated  to  the  Tower.  On  the 
19th  came  news  of  further  reinforcements  for  Mary.  On  that  day 
several  members  of  the  Council,  who  had  hitherto  been  practically 
under  guard  in  the  Tower,  escaped,  and,  headed  by  Pembroke,  de- 
clared for  Mary.  One  party  returned  in  arms,  to  demand  surrender ; 
another  marched  to  Paul's  Cross  and  proclaimed  Mary  amid  enthu- 
siastic acclamations.  That  night  they  dispatched  a  message  to 
Northumberland  at  Cambridge  ordering  him  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
Before  it  reached  him,  he  had  thrown  up  the  struggle.  The  mes- 
sengers arrived  to  arrest  a  cringing  traitor.  The  stream  of  his 
repentant  supporters  was  already  hastening  to  sue  for  pardon. 

Never  did  rebellion  collapse  more  ignominiously ;  never  were  The 
rebeb  treated  so  leniently.  The  conspicuous  but  calculated  clem-  ^^j^n^ 
ency  of  the  seventh  Henry  pales  in  comparison  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  grand-child.  Those  who  had  been  most  active 
and  prominent  in  word  and  deed  were  arrested ;  but  after  a  brief 
interval  the  majority  even  of  these  were  pardoned.  Some,  includ- 
ing the  innocent  figurehead  of  the  rebellion,  the  nine  days'  queen, 
her  husband,  and  Ridley,  were  detained,  in  ward ;  but  even  Suffolk 
was  allowed  to  go  free ;  and  it  was  only  in  deference  to  the  re^ 
monstrances  of  every  adviser  that  the  Queen  ultimately  confcnted 
to  the  execution  of  the  Arch-traitor  Northumberland  with  two  of 
his  companions. 

Mary's  triumph,  swift  and  bloodless,  in  defiance  of  all  prudent  Meaning 
presumptions,  requires  some  explanation ;  which  is  not  to  be  found  ^^]^gf 
in  the  theory  of  a  sweeping  Catholic  reaction.    London  and  the  atutude 
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eastern  counties  were  the  strongholds  of  the  new  ideas,  yet  they 
went  uncompromisingly  in  her  favour.  But  it  seems  to  prove  that 
the  countiy  had  definitely  made  up  its  mind  some  years  before  to 
accept  a  given  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  succession,  and  to 
abide  by  it.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  might  both  be  illegitimate 
technically,  but  each  had  been  supposed  legitimate  at  the  time  of 
her  birth,  and  it  seemed  only  fair  tiiat  both  should  be  reinstated 
in  the  line  of  succession.  But  the  decision  had  been  left  to  Henry, 
and  had  gone  precisely  in  accord  with  popular  sentiment.  The 
English  people  had  no  mind  to  allow  their  settled  conclusions  to 
be  set  aside  at  the  dictation  of  the  best-hated  politician  in  the 
country.  They  would  have  none  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
attempt  to  coerce  them  simply  collapsed.  The  fact  that  idl  their 
sympathies — apart  from  judgment — were  with  the  hitherto  per- 
secuted princess,  and  were  not  extended  to  her  helpless  rival,  is  in 
no  way  remarkable ;  for  Lady  Jane  had  been  brou^t  up  in  retire- 
ment, and  her  charms  of  mind  and  of  character,  though  known  to 
posterity,  were  quite  unknown  to  the  world  in  her  own  day.  She 
had  lent  herself,  however  innocently,  to  an  outrageous  conspiracy ; 
nor  would  any  one  have  thought  of  remonstrance  if  the  Queen  had 
followed  the  advice  of  her  counsellors  instead  of  the  dictates  of  her 
own  magnanimity,  and  sent  the  girl  with  her  husband  and  her 
father  to  the  block  along  with  Northumberland. 
The  A  woman  more  politic  and  less  conscientious  than  Mary — a 

^^'^^'^  woman  such  as  her  sister  Elizabeth — might  now  have  seized  a  great 
and  the  Opportunity  for  making  herself  exceptionally  popular.  The  Roman 
Reforma-  allegiance  had  been  wiped  out  by  Henry,  with  the  entire  approval 
even  of  Bonner  and  Grardiner;  but  of  late  years  the  extreme 
puritan  party  had  gone  much  further  in  imposing  their  theories 
than  the  nation  generally  approved.  They,  at  least,  might  now 
have  been  bridled  without  exciting  serious  opposition.  Toleration 
within  reasonable  limits  was  what  the  bulk  of  the  people  wanted. 
Too  many  of  them  had  really  taken  hold  of  the  new  ideas  for  a 
ready  assent  to  be  given  to  a  strong  reaction ;  too  many  still  clung 
to  the  old  ideas  for  the  censorship  of  the  Sjioxes  and  Hoopers  to 
be  acceptable. 

No  one  was  more  thoroughly  alive  to  the  impolicy  of  religious 
coercion  than  the  Queen's  life-long  adviser,  Charles  V. — who  had 
had  his  lesson  in  Grermany — and  his  ambassador  at  Mary's  court, 
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Simon  Renaid.  A  policy  of  judicious  toleration  was  the  first  con- 
dition of  domestic  peace,  and  would  have  met  with  their  entire 
approval.  But  there  was  another  question  of  pressing  importance 
on  which  counsels  were  likely  to  be  divided — the  question  of  the 
Queen's  marriage.  Popular  sentiment  was  flatly  opposed  to  her 
union  with  any  one  who,  being  a  foreigner,  might  subordinate 
England's  interests  to  those  of  his  own  country,  and  drag  her  into 
the  vortex  of  continental  broils.  On  these  two  points  anxiety  was 
concentrated  when  the  Queen  arrived  in  London. 

The  situation  was  the  more  complicated  because,  however  Mary'R 
popular  Mary  might  be  for  the  moment,  there  were  at  least  three  '^^^^ 
possible  nominees  who  might  be  put  forward  if  she  lost  her  popu- 
larity. There  was  her  half-sister  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  protestant. 
There  was  Mary  Stewart,  whom  the  French  would  make  every 
effort  to  place  on  the  throne.  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador, 
would  exercise  all  his  powers  of  intrigue  to  shake  Mary,  on  the 
chance  of  his  master  having  an  opportunity  of  intervention ;  indeed, 
but  for  the  rapidity  o^  the  Queen's  success,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  French  troops  would  have  come  to  Northumberland's  assist- 
ance— ^for  the  time ;  to  turn  affairs  to  their  own  account  as  soon  as 
might  be.  And  finally  there  was  still  Lady  Jane,  with  a  title  of  a 
sort. 

There  was  immediate  alarm,  when  it  was  known  that  Mary  Moderate 
intended  her  brother  to  be  buried  with  the  old  rites ;  and  though  Rcactioa 
she  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  carrying  out  that  intention 
she  nevertheless  did  celebrate  a  requiem  Mass.  It  was  however 
only  natural  that  her  first  step  was  to  release  and  restore  the  old 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  young  Edward  Courtenay,^  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  the  imprisoned  bishops,  making  Gardiner  her  Chan- 
cellor: though  London  did  not  welcome  Bonner.  Mary  fiunkly 
professed  her  desire  that  religion  should  return  to  the  position  at 
her  father's  death,  but  she  was  equsdly  definite  about  exercising 
no  compulsion  without  parliamentary  sanction.  The  reinstated 
bishops  had  been  suspended  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner ;  those 
now  dispossessed  had  been  appointed  under  the  new  theory  that 
they  held  office  only  during  tiie  royal  pleasure.  The  prompt  de- 
parture of  the  foreign  preachers  and  theur  English  allies  was 

1  Courtenay ,  a  boy  of  eleven  at  the  tisne^  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  when  his 
lather  was  executed  in  1538. 
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facilitated  and  encouraged.  The  imprisonment  of  Ridley  was  a. 
Intimate  reward  for  his  activity  on  behalf  of  Lady  Jane.  In 
August,  Latimer  was  arrested  for  seditious  demeanour,  but  was 
carefully  allowed  the  opportunity  of  flight.  Cranmer  was  not 
touched  till  the  draft  of  a  letter  he  wrote,  courageously  repudiating 
the  libel  that  he  had  restored  the  Mass,  had  been  copied  and 
widely  disseminated^.  Thai  he  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  osten- 
sibly for  his  support  of  Northumberland.  He,  like  Latimer,  was 
given  ample  opportunity  to  fly,  but  also  like  Latimer  stood  to  his 
colours.  In  all  this  there  was  no  savour  of  injustice,  though  it 
filled  the  Protestants  with  apprehension :  as  also  did  the  removal 
of  sundry  bishops  on  the  ground  that  they  were  married.  Mary, 
like  Gardiner,  had  alwajrs  denied  the  validity  of  l^islation  during 
the  minority ;  but  to  take  action  on  that  hypothesis  without  wait- 
ing for  parliament  was  hardly  consistent  with  her  declarations. 
Great  pressui^e  was  also  brought  to  bear  on  Elizabeth,  to  induce 
her  to  recant  her  protestantism;  but  while  she  declared  herself 
open  to  argument,  and  actually  presented  herself  at  Mass  though 
with  patent  reluctance,  she  steadily  refused  to  pronounce  herself 
converted — which  Renard  at  least  attributed  to  political  not  to  say 
treasonable  intentions. 

These  events  took  place  during  August,  and  in  the  meantime 
Mary  reopened  communications  with  the  Pope,  resulting  in  the 
appointment  of  Cardinal  Pole  as  l^ate — though  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  elapsed  before  he  reached  England.  A  matter  of 
still  greater  importance  was  the  Emperor's  proposal,  not  at  first 
openly  put  forward,  that  Mary  should  marry  his  son  Philip. 
Proposed  Now,  the  sequence  of  events  of  which  the  Peace  of  Passau 
Spanish  between  Charles  and  the  Lutherans  was  a  part  hfiwl  resulted  in  war 
between  France  and  the  Empire.  To  Charles,  the  projected  mar- 
riage might  obviously  be  of  immense  value.  The  French  on  the 
other  hand  desired  not  Mary's  marriage  but  her  deposition  to  make 
way  for  Mary  Stewart.  National  sentiment  in  England  demanded 
her  union  with  an  Englishman,  pointing  to  Courtenay,  now  restored 
to  the  earldom  of  Devon ;  he  and  Reginald  Pole  being  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  House  of  York.^  Pole,  though  a  Cardinal,  had 
never  taken  priest's  orders,  so  was  also  eligible  as  a  husband,  but 

^  See  Genealogical  Table.     Front. 
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had  no  desire  for  the  position,  recommending  Mary  to  remain  un- 
wedded.  Mary  herself  was  already  inclining  towaixis  the  Spanish 
marriage,  though  Paget  was  almost  the  only  prominent  Englishman 
who  favoured  it ;  Gardiner  being  in  strong  opposition,  and  pressing 
for  Courtenay.  Noailles  intrigued  against  it ;  but  his  object  was  to 
use  Elizabeth  as  a  stalking-horse  for  Mary  Stewart.  Finally,  before 
anjrthing  could  be  done,  parliament  must  meet  to  give  its  sanction ; 
and  before  parliament  could  meet,  the  seal  must  be  set  on  Maiy's 
authority  by  her  coronation.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Mary  felt 
it  necessary  to  obtain  the  Papal  pardon  for  herself  and  Gardiner  for 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony  while  the  nation  was  still  excom- 
municate. The  Coronation  took  place  on  October  1st,  and  four 
days  later  parliament  assembled. 

It  b^an  by  abolishing  once  more  all  new  treasons  created  since  Oct 
the  ancient  Act  of  fklward  III.,  and  new  felonies  since  the  accession  ^"ff" 
of  Henry  VIII.     It  proceeded  to  declare  Mary  legitimate,  though  revokes 
by  so  doing  it  did  not  invalidate  Elizabeth's  title  as  heir  presump- j^^^^^^^^ 
tive,  since  that  rested  on  Henry's  will,  which  had  ignored  equally 
the  ill^timacy  of  both  his  daughters.     It  repealed  the  whole  of 
the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  the  last  reign,  reverting  to  the  posi- 
tion at  Henry's  death     As  originally  submitted,  these  two  bills 
asserted  the  validity  of  the  papal  dispensation,  and  repealed  Henry's 
ecclesiastical  legislation  as  well  as  his  son's :  but  in  this  form  the 
Commons  would  not  accept  them.    Some  past  attainders  were  also 
reversed,  and  the  Archbishop,  as  well  as  Lady  Jane,  her  husband, 
and  one  of  his  brothers,  were  attainted,  though  not,  it  would  seem, 
with  any  present  intention  of  inflicting  the  full  penalty.     Early  in 
December,  parliament  was  dissolved. 

In  the  meantime  the  Queen  definitely  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  would  marry  Philip,  and  was  extremely  indignant  when  the 
Commons  petitioned  her  to  wed,  but  not  to  wed  a  foreigner.  So  fisur, 
parUament  at  any  rate  did  not  ratify  the  Spanish  connexion,  though 
the  Lords — including  Grardiner — ^had  practically  lost  all  hope  of 
resisting  it,  and  were  giving  their  attention  to  introducing  into  the 
treaty  stipulations  for  the  safe-guarding  of  English  interests. 

Enough  however  had  been  done  to  raise  the  anti-Spanish  senti- 1554 
ment  to  a  painful  pitch ;  the  national  nerves  being  aheady  over-  J^^fJ^^ 
strung  mth  excitement  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  coming  course  of 
events,  deliberately  aggravated  by  the  subtle  manipulation  of  the 
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French  ambassador.  The  marriage  treaty  was  signed  on  Januarv 
12th :  within  a  week,  there  was  a  rising  in  Devon — ^the  Courtenaj 
country — a  premature  movement  in  the  great  conspiracy  known  as 
Wyatt's  rebellion.  The  leaders  were  all  strong  protectants,  and 
it  is  likely  enough  that  fear  of  the  reaction  was  with  them  thr 
primary  motive ;  but  their  cry  was  anti-Spanish,  not  anti-Catholic 
they  appealed  to  the  national  not  the  religious  sentiment.  The  ris- 
ing in  Devon  forced  the  hand  of  the  other  conspirators,  before  they 
were  really  ready  to  act  Suffolk,  pardoned  for  his  share  in  North- 
umberland's plot,  ill  requited  the  Queen's  clemency  by  an  attempt 
— futile  though  it  was— to  raise  the  Midlands;  but  for  a  time  it 
seemed  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  headed  the  rebellion  in  Ken^ 
— a  county  prolific  of  popular  movements  against  the  Grovemment 
— might  actually  succeed  in  dethroning  Mary. 
Elizabeth  Ostensibly,  tiie  cry  was  against  foreigners.  There  is  very  littlr 
doubt  that  Wyatt  really  intended  to  marry  Elizabeth  to  Courtenay 
and  set  her  on  the  throne.  Whether  Elizabeth  herself,  now  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  in  the  plot,  remains  uncertain.  There  were  sus- 
picious circumstances,  but  no  proofe,  and  Wyatt  himself  ultimately 
exonerated  her.  But  the  atmosphere  was  thick  with  suspicions 
which  later  historians  have  crystallised  into  facts  according  to  their 
sympathies.  Mary  is  charged  with  having  desired  her  sister's  death, 
but  on  insufficient  evidence ;  ^  double-dealing  was  not  the  Queen's 
way,  and  her  behaviour  towards  her  sister  points  rather  to  a  desire 
to  believe  in  her  innocence  coupled  with  something  like  a  conviction 
of  her  actual  guilt.  Renard  certainly  did  his  best  to  blacken  Eliza- 
beth's character,  even  while  he  urged  her  arrest — a  measure  to 
which  both  Gardiner  and  Paget  were  opposed. 
Progress  The  news  of  Wyatfs  own  rising  arrived  on  January  26th,  some 

rebellion  ^^7^  ^^^  Gkrdiner  had  frightened  Courtenay  into  betrajring  at 
least  the  existence  of  the  plot.  Elizabeth  had  been  summoned 
from  Hatfield  to  London,  but  declared  herself  too  ill  to  travel. 
While  it  was  believed  that  the  only  aim  was  to  stop  the  Spanish 
marriage,  feeling  favoured  Wyatt,  and  it  seems  as  if  even  Grardiner 
and  his  supporters  were  in  no  haste  to  put  down  the  rising.  Wyat* 
and  his  followers  were  at  Rochester :  Norfolk  was  sent  down  with 

^  Stone,  Mary  I.  Quan  of  Enfrland,  p.  270.  The  historian  asserts  Elixabeth's 
complicity  without  proof,  while  criticising  Froude  for  inventing  a  proof  of  Mary^s 
culpability. 
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1^  guns  and  a  company  of  Londoners  to  deal  with  him,  but  the  men 
deserted  to  Wyatt  crying  ^^  we  are  all  English,"  and  the  Duke  had 
J  to  ride  for  safety.     London  was  in  a  panic :  the  Council  could  only 
.  quanel  among  then^ves.     Wyatt  advanced  towards  the  Capital. 
3  Mary  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  herself  addressed  the  populace,  her 
^speech  going  far  to  allay  the  panic.    Wyatt  found  the  bridge  at 
.Southwark  impassable,  and  after  some  hesitation  marched  up  the 
river,  crossing  at  Kingston.     The  loyalists  however  had  plucked  up 
heart.    The  insurgents'  column,  in  the  advance  to  London,  was  cut 
in  two.    Wyatt  at  the  head  of  the  leading  section  made  a  desperate 
effinrt  to  reach  Ludgate  with  ever  dwindling  numbers ;  but  when  he 
^  arrived  at  the  City  gates,  though  he  did  indeed  in  his  own  words 
^  ^^  keep  touch,"  his  small  and  exhausted  following  was  in  no  condi- 
tion f(»r  prolonged  fighting.     He  was  taken  prisoner  without  diff- 
iculty.   Many  of  his  followers  were  captured.    The  whole  affair  was 
.^over  in  less  than  a  fortnight  from  the  first  rising. 

The  leniency  [previously  shown  could  not  be  repeated.  It  seemed  Sub- 
J*  dangerous  to  leave  Lady  Jane  any  longer  as  a  possible  centre  for^^^ 
plots,  and  she  was  executed  with  her  husband  and  father.  Wyatt 
was  beheaded ;  about  a  hundred  of  the  rebels  were  hanged.  Eliza- 
beth and  Courtenay  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  were 
liberated  after  some  two  months.  At  the  worst  the  punishment 
meted  out  may  be  compared  favourably  with  the  proceedings  after 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  It  was  severe,  but  could  not  reasonably 
be  called  cruel. 

Neither  the  expectation  of  leniency  nor  the  experience  ofxhe 
severity  allayed  the  antagonism  to  the  Spanish  marriage.  Th^xr^ty^ 
treaty  however,  which  came  up  for  ratification  in  Mary's  second 
pariiament — summcmed  to  meet  in  London  at  the  beginning  of 
April — ccmceded  every  safeguard  against  Spanish  domination  which 
could  be  secured  by  words;  and  in  addition  the  succession  to 
Burgundy  for  the  o£&pring  of  the  union,  in  priority  to  Philip's  son, 
bom  to  him  of  his  first  wife.  The  terms  could  not  have  been  more 
favourable,  but  the  unpopular  fact  remained  that  the  connexion 
jWould  inevitably  influence  Mary's  policy  in  Europe.  It  was  not 
^jtill  July  that  it  was  considered  that  Philip  could  safely  entrust  his. 
person  in  England,  when  the  wedding  was  completed. 

Up  to  this  point  at  least,  the  Emperor's  influence  had  been 

exercised  in  favour  of  toleration,  and  in  restraint  of  any  disturbance 
15 
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of  the  subsiating  religious  conditions.  On  the  other  hand  he  had 
taken  pains  to  impreas  upon  Maiy  that  the  union  itself  was  a 
practical  step  towards  reconciliation  with  Rome,  which  he  knew  to 
be  her  ideal.  But  he  was  afraid  of  the  protestants  being  so  much 
alarmed  as  to  make  opposition  to  the  marriage  irresistible.  For 
this  reason  ihe  raised  constant  obstacles  to  the  arrival  in  England 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  believing  that  the  l^ate's  presoice  would  be  an 
irritant.  Pole  being  also  entrusted  with  the  task  of  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  Charles  with  Henry  II.,  it  had  not  been  difficult  to 
find  imperative  reasons  for  occupying  him  on  the  Continent.  But 
wh^i  the  marriage  was  safely  accomplished,  an  effective  counterpoise 
secured  to  the  betrothal  of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Dauphin, 
and  time  allowed  for  the  English  to  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs  and  to  setUe  down,  it  was  no  longer  so  important 
to  exercise  a  restraining  influence.  Mary  was  eager  for  the  country 
to  be  once  more  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church:  and 
Grardiner,  who  was  bent  on  the  restoration  of  the  old  worship,  had 
now  come  fully  to  the  conclusion  that  the  maintenance  of  it  was 
conditioned  by  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  obedience,  although 
twenty  years  before  at  the  time  of  the  schism  he  had  been  one  of 
Henry's  most  useful  supporters.  Still'however  it  was  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  Pope  would  consent  to  leave  the  holders  of  former 
Church  lands  in  undisturbed  possession,  as  they  might  otherwise 
be  relied  on  to  become  ardent  protestants.  It  was  not  till  these 
conditions  were  assured  that  the  legate  was  allowed,  in  November, 
to  set  sail  for  England. 

Between  the  Wyatt  rebellion  which  collapsed  in  February  and 
the  arrival  of  Pole  in  November,  the  great  event  was  the  royal 
marriage,  but  there  were  several  other  occurrences  not  without 
significance.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  who  had  certainly  been 
in  communication  with  Wyatt,  was  nevertheless  unanimously 
acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  the  result  was  hailed  with  acclamation 
by  the  populace  though  the  jurymen  were  summoned  before  the 
Star-Chamber  and  fined.  Renard,  and,  if  Raiard's  accusations  and 
the  general  tongue  of  rumour  are  to  be  trusted,  Grardiner  also,  did 
their  best  to  persuade  Mary  to  strike  at  her  sister ;  but  Paget  and 
the  Council  generally  were  stoutiy  opposed  to  the  idea,  and  Mary 
herself  declared  that  Elizabeth  filiould  not  be  condemned  without 
full  legal  proof,  which  was  not  forthcoming.      After  some  two 
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months  she  was  released  from  the  Tower  but  kept  under  sur- 
veillance at  Woodstock.  A  Ronmnising  preacher  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  was  fired  at,  and  the  culprit  was  not  given  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  only  married  Bishops  but  married  cleigy  in  general 
were  deprived,  though  some  were  restored  on  doing  penance  and 
parting  with  their  wives.  These  are  said  to  have  numbered  about 
one-fifth  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  a  computation  which  does  not 
seem  excessive  as  Convocation  had  itself  petitioned  for  the  per- 
mission of  marriage.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  taken 
from  London  to  Oxford  to  hold  a  disputation  on  those  doctrines  as 
to  which  their  views  were  held  to  be  heretical.  The  ecclesiastical 
condemnation  of  their  argument  was  of  course  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  parliament,  however,  which  ratified  the  marriage  treaty,  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  following  Paget  in  refusing  assent  to  bills 
excluding  Elizabeth  from  the  succession  and  restoring  the  Six 
Articles  Act  and  the  old  Act  against  Lollards.  Paget  acquired 
considerable  strength  from  the  fact  that  William,  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fleet,  was  known  to  be  in 
agreement  with  his  views.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  in  'May. 
It  is  noteworthy  also  that  France  was  affording  harbourage  to 
many  gentlemen  of  the  West  Country  who  had  been  more  or  less 
implicated  in  the  January  rising. 

Marjr's  third  parliament — in  which  the  nation  by  its  repre-Nov. 
sentatives  was  to  be  formally  reconciled  to  Rome — ^was  called  in  cUiation 
November.  Its  first  task  was  to  reverse  the  attainder  against  Pole  withjiome 
which  was  of  ancient  date.  The  Cardinal  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  Henry's  time  by  tbe  vehemence  of  his  opposition  (from 
abroad)  to  the  divorce  and  to  the  King's  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
proceedings,  and  his  brothers  as  well  as  his  mother  had  all  been 
found  guilty  of  treason  in  connexion  with  real  or  manufactured 
conspiracies.  The  reversal  of  the  attainder  was  required  to  legalise 
his  position.  On  the  25th  he  landed  with  official  pomp  at 
Westminster.  On  the  29th,  the  Houses  agreed — with  but  one 
dissentient  in  the  Commons — to  a  ^^  supplication  "  entreating  for 
pardon  and  the  restoration  of  the  nation  to  communion  with  Rome. 
The  next  day  was  performed  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  sup- 
plication to  the  Legate  and  receiving  his  solemn  Absolution.  Two 
days  later,  Grardiner  from  the  pulpit  confessed  the  sin  of  which  he 
in  common  with  the  nation  in  general  had  been  guilty  in  the  great 
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schism,  and  declared  himself  a  lojal  and  repentant  son  of  the 
Cburch.  Since  loyalty  and  repentance  did  not  invoWe  restitution 
of  Churdi  property,  most  of  his  countrymen  were  equally  ready 
to  declare  themselves  loyal  and  repentant  Yet  were  there  not  a 
few  who  would  by  no  means  repent. 

Reaction         The  Reconciliation  of  the  Authorities  to  Rome  was  complete. 

^2J!^'  It  remained  to  compel  her  erring  children  to  return  to  the  fold 
During  the  month  following  the  submission,  two  fateful  Acts  w^re 
passed  ;  one,  almost  without  discussion,  reviving  the  old  acts,  *^  De 
htretico  comburendo"  and  others,  which  had  been  restricted  under 
Henry  and  abolished  under  Somerset ;  the  other  repealing  all  the 
anti-Roman  l^islation  since  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  (1629X 
with  a  proviso,  however,  securing  the  alienated  wealth  of  the  Churdi 
to  its  present  holders.    On  this  there  was  more  debate,  and  it  was 

1555  not  actually  passed  till  January  8rd.  The  former  authority  of  the 
bishops  and  of  the  canon  law  was  restored.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
in  all  this  l^islation,  the  Commons  were  a  good  deal  more  amenable 
than  the  Lords ;  and  this  was  even  more  markedly  the  case  with 
the  purely  political  measures.  An  Act  was  passed  to  secure  the 
'  regency  to  Philip  if  there  should  be  a  child  and  Mary  herself  died,  it 
being  supposed  at  the  time  that  the  Queen  was  enceinte.  But  the 
suggestion  that  the  succession  should  be  secured  to  Philip  was 
emphatically  rejected,  and  the  r^ency  was  by  the  Lords  made 
conditional  on  his  residence  in  Eagkuid.  He  bore  the  title  of 
King  of  England,  but  his  Coronation  was  refused.  Parliament  was 
dissolved  on  January  16th. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

MART  (ii).  1555-68-THE  PERSECUTION 

HERE  we  reach  the  turning  point  of  the  reign ;  the  pmnt  at 
which  the  great  persecution  began.  If  anything  like 
justice  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  leading  actors  in  the  ensuing 
tragedy,  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  these  two  divisions 
of  Mar/s  rule. 

We  must  remark  that  tiirou^out  these  first  eighteen  months,  Mary's 
Mary  had  proved  herself  to  be  the  reverse  of  a  vindictive  woman.  ™^* 
Her  leniency  in  the  case  of  Northumberland's  accomplices  had  been 
almost  unparalleled.  A  second  rebellion  when  she  had  been  barely 
six  months  on  the  throne  was  treated  with  no  more  than  ordinary 
severity,  though  a  very  few  of  those  implicated  with  Northumber- 
land, who  would  otherwise  have  been  spared,  were  executed  in  con- 
sequence. The  advocates  of  the  old  religion  had  come  into  power, 
but  their  power  had  certainly  not  been  used  more  oppressively  than 
that  of  the  opposition  party  under  Warwick  or  even  under  Somer- 
set :  and  there  was  more  excuse  for  the  treatment  of  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  at  least  than  there  had  been  for  that  of  Grardiner  and 
Bonner.  If  Latimer  and  Hooper,  Ferrar  and  Coverdale,  were 
imprisoned,  it  was  no  more  than  Heath  and  Day  and  Tunstal  had 
suflfered.  The  deprivation  of  the  married  clergy  was  certainly  a 
harsh  measure,  since  the  marriages  had  been  made  under  the  s^s 
of  the  law ;  but  that  appears  to  be  the  one  measure  which  had 
hitherto  savoured  of  bigotry— at  least,  which  had  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  even-handed  retaliation.  What,  then,  was  the  change 
which  now  took  place  ?    And  how  may  we  account  for  it  ? 

The  sanction  of  parliament  had  at  last  been  obtained  by  the  1555 
Acts  just  passed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  old  religion  by  the  oldp^^^. 
methods.    There  was  nothing  novel  about  the  procedure  or  thetion 
penalties ;  but  practically  a  reversion  to  the  pre-latitudinarian  line 
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of  demarcation  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy.     All  or  yery  nearly 
all  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Marian  persecution  would  have  been  sent 
to  the  stake  under  Henry  for  making  the  same  profession  of  faith. 
The  crucial  question  was  acceptance  of  Transubstantiation,  for  the 
denial  of  which  several  victims  had  perished  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  whose  doom  both  Cranmer  and  Latimer  had  at  the  time 
held  to  be  justified.    But  in   the  interval,  the  conditions  had 
changed.    A  laige  proportion  of  the  most  learned  scholars  had 
adopted  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  l^slature  had  sanctioned  it. 
The    methods    which   were   usually  efficacious  in  stamping   out 
sporadic  heresy,  methods  which  only  involved  an  execution  here 
and  there,  lost  their  efficacy  when  the  heresy  had  ceased  to  be 
sporadic.     Hecatombs  were  required  instead  of  occasional  victims ; 
and  even  the  sacrifice  of  occasional  victims  had  already  b^;un  to 
revolt  the  public  conscience  before  Henr/s  career  was  closed.     But 
this  did  not  alter  the  vital  postulate.     Falsehood  was  none  the  less 
falsehood  because  it  had  been  sanctioned  for  a  time,  none  the  less 
demanded  drastic  excision.     Grardiner,  standing  for  the  old  order, 
saw  nothing  revolting  in  appljong  again  the  principles  which  had 
been  consistently  applied  before  he  became  an  old  man.     It  is 
probable  also  that  he  expected  immediate  success  to  result  from 
striking  fearlessly  and  ruthlessly  at  the  most  prominent  ofienders — 
the  rule  of  action  habitually  adopted  by  Henry  and  Cromwell — a 
rule  generaUy  maintained  while  Grardiner  himself  lived:   that  he 
never  anticipated  the  holocaust  which  followed.     It  is  remarkable 
that  in  his  own  diocese  of  Winchester  there  were  no  burnings. 
Mary  had  already  sufficiently  proved  her  own  freedom  from  vin- 
dictiveness;  it  cannot  £Edrly  be  questioned  that  she  was  moved 
entirely  by  a  sense  of  duty  however  distorted. 
>Vho8e  From  the  Spaniards  ^  there  was  no  incitement  to  persecution, 

^ond-  ^"^  *^^  contrary — ^not  that  Philip  had  any  abstract  objection,  but 
bihty  ?  both  he  and  Rcsiard  were  concerned  entirely  with  the  present  paci- 
fication of  the  country  and  its  reconciliation  to  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage ;  both  were  aware  that  persecution  would  have  tibe  opposite 
efiect  The  demand  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  did  not  take  its 
rise  among  the  lay  nobility,  of  whom  the  majority  were  prepared 

^  See  Renard's  correspondence,  passim.  But  the  namerous  citations  therefrom 
alike  in  the  Anti-Catholic  Froude  and  the  Catholic  Stone  {Mary  /.)  are  sufficiently 
conclusive  on  the  point. 
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to  accept  whatever  formulae  might  be  most  convenient  The 
theory^  that  they  rather  than  a  section  of  the  clergy  were  the 
moving  cause  has  no  foundation  in  the  evidence,  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  Council  officially  as  a  body  urged  Bonner  and  others  for- 
ward. Paget  and  his  associates  certainly  resisted  the  enactments 
at  first.  Still  neither  they  nor  the  Commons  can  be  freed  from 
responsibility.  The  persecution  was  not  however  a  move  of  one 
political  party  against  the  other ;  no  section  was  so  committed  to 
protestantism  as  to  be  exposed  to  serious  injury:  no  political 
motive  can  be  even  formulated.  Vindictiveness,  or  8^  moral  con- 
viction of  the  duty  of  stamping  out  heresy,  alone  can  make  the 
proceedings  intelligible.  Of  the  former  there  is  no  fair  proof, 
while  the  latter  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  prevailing  spirit 
among  the  zealots  on  both  sides,  and  with  the  known  character  of 
the  persons  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal  instigators.  Its 
source  lay  with  Mary  herself,  a  passionately  devoted  daughter  of 
the  old  Church,  and  with  a  few  ecclesiastics.  Since  there  is  no 
doubt  that  from  the  time  of  Pole's  arrival,  his  influence  predomi- 
nated with  her  personally,  he,  more  than  Gardiner,  must  share  with 
her  the  ultimate  responsibility. 

Of  old,  an  occasional  example  had  sufficed  to  hold  heresy  in  Corn- 
check;  the  changed  conditions  were  not  now  realised.     The  c^s^^Sfotfier 
had  ceased  to  be  one  of  checking;   nothing  short  of  up-rooting pmecn- 
would  now  be  of  any  avail.     For  Mary,  with  her  intense  conviction  **®"* 
of  the  soul-destroying  effect  of  heresy,  no  suflerings  in  the  flesh 
would  have  seemed  too  severe  to  inflict  if  thereby  souls  might  be 
saved.     But  a  persecution  such  as  she  initiated  was  absolutely  the 
most  fatal  of  all  courses  for  the  end  she  had  in  view.     Tens  of 
thousands  among  her  subjects  had  assimilated  the  new  ideas,  and 
were  prepiured  to  die  rather  than  surrender  their  hope  of  Heaven. 
These  the  martyrdom  of  a  few  hundreds  could  not  terrify ;  and  the 
heroic  endurance  of  the  martyrs  changed  popular  indifference  into 
passionate  sympathy.     Applied  on  this  scale,  the  theory  of  con- 
version by  fire,  hitherto  generally  acquiesced  in,  brought  about  its 
own  condemnation.     Such  a  persecution,  on  the  simple  issue  of 
opinion,  has  never  again  been  possible  in  England.     Catholics  or 
Covenanters  might  be  doomed  to  death,  but  the  excuse  had  to  be 

^  Moore,  p.  23z,  asserts  this  view. 
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political.  Religious  opinions  as  such  might  be  penalised  by  fines, 
imprisonment,  the  boot  or  the  thumbscrew,  the  imposition  of  dis- 
abilities ;  still  the  ultimate  penalty  had  to  be  associated  at  least 
with  the  idea  of  treason.  In  Mar/s  time,  heresy  as  such  was  the 
plain  issue.  The  status  of  all  but  some  half  doaen  of  the  early 
clerical  rictims  precludes  any  other  view :  and  the  first  movement 
against  the  heretics  in  January  1666  was  contemporaneous  with 
an  amnesty  for  the  surviving  prisoners  of  the  Wyatt  rebellion. 
The  immediate  practical  eflfect  was  that  every  martyrdom  Inrought 
fresh  adherents  to  protestantism,  and  intensified  protestant  senti- 
ment while  extending  the  conviction  that  persecution  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Roman  creed.  That  any  of  those  responsible,  firom 
Mary  down,  took  an  unholy  joy  in  the  sufierings  of  the  victims, 
appears  to  be  a  libel  wholly  without  foundation ;  for  the  most  part 
they  honestly  believed  themselves  to  be  appljdng  the  only  remedy 
left  for  the  removal  of  a  mortal  disease  firom  the  body  politic; 
Bonner,  perhaps  the  best  abused  of  the  whole  group,  constantly 
went  out  of  lus  way  to  give  the  accused  opportunities  of  recanting 
and  receiving  pardon.  The  fundamental  fact  which  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  judging  the  authors  of  the  persecution  is,  that  the 
general  horror  of  death  as  the  penalty  for  a  false  opinion  was  not 
antecedent  to  but  consequent  upon  it  What  they  did  was  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  in  England  because  heresy  existed  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale ;  and  the  result 'was  that  the  general  conscience  was 
awakened  to  the  falseness  of  the  principle.  The  same  ghastly 
error  for  which  Christendom  has  forgiven  Marcus  Aurelius  was 
committed  by  Mary  and  endorsed  by  Pole,  both  of  them  by  nature 
little  less  magnanimous  and  no  whit  less  conscientious  than  the 
Roman  emperor,  though  the  moral  horizon  of  both  was  infinitely 
more  restricted. 
Gardiner  The  Marian  persecution  lasted  for  nearly  four  years.  During  that 
time,  the  number  of  victims  fell  little  if  at  all  short  of  three  hundred, 
of  whom  one-fourth  perished  in  the  first  year.  Tlie  striking  feature 
of  the  year  is  the  distinction  of  the  sufierers.  One  only  of  high 
position  went  to  the  stake  after  Gardiner's  death — which  took  place 
only  a  few  days  after  the  burning  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  in  Nov- 
ember— ^that  one,  the  highest  of  all,  the  whilom  head  (under  the 
King)  of  the  English  Church.  And  he  had  then  already  be^ 
doomed.    These  facts  point  to  the  definite  policy  pursued  by  the 
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Chancellor — ^the  application  of  the  principles  which  had  proved  so 
effective  under  Henry  and  Cromwell.  Every  prominent  leader  of 
the  Reformation  party  who  had  not  elected  to  conform  was  either 
dead  or  doomed  or  in  exile  within  a  twelve-month  of  the  revival  of 
the  Heresy  acts.  After  his  time  there  was  no  process  of  selection  ; 
the  victims  were  simply  taken  as  they  came.  To  find  a  sort  of 
excuse  in  the  conviction  of  an  imperative  duty  to  crush  out  the 
poison  of  heresy  at  any  cost  is  in  some  d^ree  possible.  The  attempt 
to  explain  the  matter  as  in  fact  a  crusade  against  Anabaptism  ^  as 
a  social  and  political  crime  makes  the  thing  not  better  but  incom- 
parably worse ;  while  the  endeavour  to  compare  it  with  any  other 
persecution  in  England  is  absurd.  Henry  before  and  Elizabeth 
afterwards  could  be  ruthless ;  but  while  one  reigned  thirty-eight 
years  and  the  other  forty-five,  yet  in  neither  reign  was  the  aggre- 
gate of  burnings  or  executions  for  religion  so  great  as  in  these  four 
years  of  Mar/s. 

In  London  itself,  in  Elssex,  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Norwich  and  Some 
Canterbury,  many  informations  were  laid.  Some  five-sixths  of  the 
deaths  were  sufiered  within  this  restricted  area,  nearly  half  of  these 
falling  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Bonner;  so  that  he  was  naturally 
looked  upon  as  the  moving  spirit,  and  his  conduct  was  imagined  in 
the  most  lurid  colours.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  little  sign 
that  he  initiated  prosecutions — ^indeed  he  received  a  fairly  strong 
hint  from  the  Queen  and  Council  that  he  was  less  active  than  he 
might  have  been  ;  he  certainly  tried  hard  to  persuade  the  accused 
to  recant  and  escape  condemnation  ;  in  several  cases  where  he  had 
hopes  he  deferred  handing  them  over  to  the  secular  arm.  But 
protestants  were  very  disproportionately  numerous  in  his  diocese ;  if 
the  accepted  principle  were  sound  at  all,  he  of  all  men  was  most 
bound  to  strictness  with  the  persistently  recalcitrant,  and  that  fact 
of  itself  sufficed  to  encourage  heresy-hunters.  Moreover  in  London, 
it  must  also  be  remarked,  heresy  was  particularly  defiant  and  auda- 
cious, and  was  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  acts  of  gross  public 
disorder  which  merited  the  sharpest  penalties  quite  apart  from 
questions  of  orthodoxy.  Acts  of  ruffianism  were  done  in  the  name 
of  true  religion,^  imd  the  doers  thereof  were  enrolled  among  the 
martyrs.     Moreover  among  the  genuine  martjnrs  for  conscience' 

*  C/.  Moore,  p.  aao. 

*B,g,  the  notorious  cases  of  William  Branch  or  Flower,  and  John  Tooley. 
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sake — by  far  the  majority  of  those  who  suffered — ^not  a  few  were 
zealots  who  took  up  their  parable  against  the  judges  when  under 
examination  in  a  fashion  calculated  to  enrage  persons  of  a  far  less 
choleric  disposition  than  the  bishop  of  London.  In  short  if  once 
the  postulate  be  granted  that  to  teach  persistently  doctrines  re- 
garded by  authority  as  false  is  deserving  of  the  death  penalty,  the 
manner^  in  which  Bonner  and  his  colleagues  conducted  their  task 
is  not  to  be  greatly  censured.  In  Ireland,  and  in  several  English 
dioceses,  there  were  no  actual  martyrdoms. 
The  first  The  new  year,  1666  had  barely  begun  before  the  revived  heresy 

Martyrs  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  operation.  For  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  all 
now  at  Oxford,  there  was  to  be  some  delay  ;  for  the  chief  prisoners 
elsewhere  there  was  none.  These  were  headed  by  Hooper  and  Ferrar, 
both  bishops ;  Rogers,  commonly  identified  with  the  ^^  Matthew  "  of 
MaUheufa  Bible ;  Rowland  Taylor  of  Hadley,  a  man  generally  be- 
loved ;  Bradford,  who  had  b^un  life  as  a  rogue,  but  becoming 
converted,  had  lived  to  make  restitution,  so  far  as  was  possible,  for 
the  wrong  doings  of  his  youth,  a  very  genuine  instance  of  a  striking 
reformation.  Most  of  them  belonged  to  the  school  of  Ridley  rather 
than  of  Hooper ;  but  on  the  question  of  Transubstantiation,  all 
were  equally  firm — and  all  were  now  in  the  eye  of  the  law  un- 
doubtedly heretics.  Had  they  recanted,  they  would  have  suffered 
but  lightly.  They  were  urged  to  do  so,  but  steadfastly  refused. 
It  must  even  be  admitted  that  they  challenged  martyrdom,  for 
before  they  were  brought  to  trial,  the  London  group,  including 
most  of  those  above  named,  had  issued  an  appeal  which  was  prac- 
tically a  solemn  reproof  to  those  whose  opinions  differed  from  their 
own.  Rogers  was  the  first  to  suffer ;  after  brief  intervals  all  of 
those  named  went  to  the  stake. 
Trial  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  all  condemned  as  a  result  of 

(Sq^*'  the  disputation  held  at  Oxford  in  1664 :  but  since  this  preceded 
the  reconciliation  with  Rome,  it  was  not  accounted  sufficient.  On 
the  old  Catholic  theory,  the  Metropolitan  of  England  could  only  be 
condemned  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope  himself — direct,  or  dele- 
gated ad  hoc.    The  fi^t  move  was  made  against  him  in  September, 

^  The  popular  impression  is  derived  mainly  from  accounts  based  on  Foxe's  Book 
of  Martyrs,  Stripped  of  picturesque  adjectives  and  reduced  to  a  not  superfluously 
accurate  statement  of  facts  resting  on  easily  accepted  stories  by  a  strongly  biased 
reporter,  his  evidence  against  Bonner  and  Gsurdiner  is  not  very  damnatory. 
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before  a  court  whose  business  was  not  to  adjudicate,  but  to  lay  its 
conclusions  before  the  Pope  himsel£  Cranmer  declined  to  recog- 
nise the  authority,  answering  the  charges  brought  against  him  not 
as  a  defendant  on  trial  but  as  making  a  pubUc  profession  of  his 
views.  Judgment  however  could  not  be  passed  till  the  results  were 
submitted  to  the  Pope.  In  the  meantime,  Ridley  and  Latimer 
were  condemned  under  l^atine  authority,  and  were  burnt  at  Oxford  Martyr- 
in  November.  Cranmer  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  martyrdom  R^^e^and 
from  his  prison.  The  aged  Latimer's  exhortation  to  his  companion  Latimer 
at  the  stake  rang  like  a  trumpet  note  through  the  Protestant  world.  ^  ^^ 
Ridley  was  the  learned  theologian  and  keen  controversialist  who 
more  than  any  other  man  had  moulded  the  plastic  mind  of  the 
Archbishop  since  he  had  been  released  from  the  thraldom  of  Henry's 
moral  and  intellectual  domination :  who  had  led  the  campaign 
against  ^^ idolatry"  but  stood  fast  against  the  extravagances  of 
the  Nonconformists :  who  had  without  hesitation  opposed  Mary's 
accession.  No  one  could  have  murmured  against  his  punishment 
for  treason  two  years  before ;  but  he  died  a  martjrr,  for  denjong 
Transubstantiation  and  the  Papal  authority.  Latimer  was  no 
theologian  ;  but  he  was  a  pulpit  orator  of  extraordinary  power,  an 
enthusiastic  if  erratic  momlist,  who  bad  suffered  for  his  own  freely 
expressed  opinions  in  the  past  and  shown  scant  consideration  for 
fiedse  teachers — a  quixotic  but  heroic  figure. 

The  condemnation  by  the  court  which  tried  the  Archbishop  Fate  of 
carried  with  it  no  penalty;  that  was  reserved  for  the  Pope  toJ^^^^J^ 
pronounce — by  implication,  in  handing  him  over  to  the  secular  1555-56 
arm,  and  explicitly  by  sentence  of  degradation,  which  was  notified 
in  December.  Until  this  time  Cranmer  remained  steadfast;  but 
about  the  new  year,  he  displayed  signs  of  wavering,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  a  Spanish  friar,  Garcia. 
Possibly  he  attended  Mass.;  certainly,  about  the  end  of  January 
and  beginning  of  February  (1656)  he  wrote  three  ^^ submissions'^ 
recognising  the  pi^l  authority.  These  did  not  avail  to  save  him 
from  public  degradation,  in  the  course  of  which  ceremony  he  pro- 
duced a  written  appeal  to  a  Greneral  Council,  which  was  ignored. 
Two  more  ^^submissions''  followed,  but  in  neither  did  he  go  be- 
yond the  admission  that  the  papal  authority  was  now  valid,  since 
the  Sovereign  had  so  enacted.  Nevertheless,  on  February  S4th  the 
writ  committing  him  to  the  flames  was  issued.    There  is  no  reason 
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to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  sparing  him  was  ever  entertained ;  but, 
wherever  the  blame  lay,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  a  recantation 
might  save  him ;  and  he  did  now  at  last  break  down  utterly,  and 
recant  in  the  most  abject  terms.  Had  this  won  a  pardon,  the  blow 
would  have  been  crushing ;  the  Court  in  its  blindness  suff»^  him 
to  retrieve  the  betrayal.  His  doom  was  unaltered.  While  the  fiigots 
were  prepared,  he  was  taken  to  St.  Mary's  Church  to  hear  his  own 
funeral  sermon  and  make  his  last  public  confession ;  but  that  con- 
fession, to  the  sore  amazement  and  dismay  of  the  authorities, 
proved  to  be  the  cry  of  the  humble  and  self-abasing  sinner  repent- 
ing not  his  heresies  but  his  recantations.  And  in  accordance  with 
his  last  utterance,  when  he  came  to  the  fire  he  was  seen  to  thrust 
forth  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  crying  aloud  ^^  this  hand  hath 
ofiended " ;  and  so  held  it  steadfastly  till  it  was  consumed.  The 
chief  prelate  of  the  English  Church  was  struck  down  at  the  bidding 
of  a  foreign  Ecclesiastic ;  the  recusant  had  been  gratuitously  glorified 
with  the  martyr^s  crown.  It  is  likely  enough  that  he  won  less  per- 
sonal popular  sympathy  than  his  fellows ;  but  the  moral  efiect  must 
have  been  tremendous. 
Cranmer's  It  is  natural  but  hardly  just  that  Cranmer  should  be  judged  on 
'*^^  the  basis  of  the  impression  created  by  his  last  month  of  life.  That 
the  protagonist  in  a  great  Cause  should  recant  in  the  face  of  death 
seems  to  argue  an  almost  incredible  degree  of  pusillanimity,  and 
suggests  that  pusillanimity  and  subservience  are  the  key  to  his 
career.  Nevertheless,  but  for  that  short  hour  of  abasement  nobly 
and  humbly  retrieved,  the  general  judgment  would  probably  be  alto- 
gether different.  And  that  breakdown  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  characteristic.  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  he  had  bowed 
to  the  King's  judgment,  acknowledging  that  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Thomas  Cromwell  must  be  guilty  since  Henry  was  convinced :  but 
there  was  no  man  in  the  country  who  took  the  part  of  either.  To 
have  defied  the  King  would  have  been  heroic,  and  there  is  a  wide 
interval  between  failing  of  heroism  and  being  pusillanimous.  He 
withdrew  his  resistance  to  Northumberland's  plot ;  but  he  resisted 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal  and  withdrew  only  when  he  was 
assured  that  the  Judges  had  unanimously  affirmed  its  legality. 
He  changed  his  views  on  Transubstantiation ;  but  to  surrender  an 
abstruse  dogma  is  not  a  crime.  He  repeatedly  maintained  opinions 
in  opposition  to  Henry  as  well  as  to  Mary  at  the  risk  of  losing 
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royal  support  and  &vour — which  loss  would  oertamly  have  meant 
dcdiyering  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  In  practice  he 
ccmformed  to  the  restrictions  laid  upon  him,  but  it  was  only  on 
points  of  expediency  that  he  personally  gave  way,  though  he  would 
fain  have  allowed  to  others  a  larger  latitude  of  opinion  than  he 
required  for  himself. 

Yet  the  virtues  of  Thomas  Cranmer  fail  of  recognition.  The  His 
extreme  Anglican  joins  with  the  Roman  Catholic  in  condemning  ^^'^^^ 
the  ecclesiastical  leader  of  the  Schism ;  the  puritan  condemns  the 
advocate  of  compromise ;  and  the  advocate  of  compromise,  at  least 
within  the  clerical  ranks,  condemns  the  Erastian  cleric.  In  his 
day,  and  in  Elizabeth's,  the  lay  statesmen  were  Erastians  to  a 
man;  that  is  forgiven  to  them;  but  the  ecclesiastic  who  adopts 
and  preaches  without  reservation  the  theory  that  the  Church — its 
organisation,  its  administration,  even  its  doctrines— is  ultimately 
subject  to  the  secular  sovereign,  essentially  and  not  owing  to  the 
accidental  sanction  of  force — such  a  one  is  inevitably  r^arded  as 
a  traitor  to  his  order;  that  he  was  guided  by  honest  conviction 
seems  incredible.  Cranmer  was  a  man  of  peace,  driven  to  do 
battle  in  the  front  rank;  an  academic,  forced  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  exceedingly  practical  affairs;  a  student,  compelled  so  far 
as  he  might  to  control  a  revolution.  Yet  to  him,  more  than  any 
other  single  man,  it  is  due  that  the  Church  of  England  allows  a 
laiger  latitude  of  opinion  within  her  borders  than  any  other,  and 
that  she  possesses  a  liturgy  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  A  man  so 
weak,  so  lacking  in  self-reliance,  can  hardly  be  called  great;  yet 
one  who,  despite  his  weakness,  has  carved  himself  so  noble  and  so 
lasting  a  monument  can  hardly  be  denied  the  epithet. 

For  the  rest  of  the  persecution  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  year 
by  year  the  number  of  victims  did  not  diminish ;  neither  sex  nor 
age  brought  immunity ;  but  as  they  were  of  less  standing,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  intensify  the  efiect  by  putting  them  to  death  in  larger 
batches — which  increased  the  horror.  The  laymen  of  station,  it 
may  be  remarked,  with  one  accord  conformed,  at  least  outwardly. 

The  Parliament  which  passed  the  Hei-esy  Acts  was  dissolved  1555  ^ 
before  the  end  of  January.    Rogers  was  burnt  some  thi-ee  weeks  ^i\^** 
later.     Symptoms  of  unrest  were  quickly  apparent,  and  Philip  felt 
it  necessary  to  dissociate  himself  publicly  from  the  persecution. 
On  this  point  Renard  was  urgent,  and  he  was  also  anxious  about 
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the  suocesBion.  If  the  Queen's  hopes  of  a  child  should  be  disap- 
pointed, neither  Mary  Stewart  nor  Elizabeth  would  be  satis&ctoiy. 
The  <mly  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure  a  convenient  husband  far 
the  latter,  and  a  project  was  on  foot  (not  with  her  approval)  for 
marrying  h^  to  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  whidi  might  incidentally 
make  the  English  more  disposed  to  join  in  the  war  with  France, 
which  was  in  occupation  of  Savoy.  But  by  April  the  belligerents 
were  thinking  of  holding  a  conference  to  discuss  terms  of  peace, 
with  an  English  Commission  to  mediate. 
Pope  The  death  of  Pope  Julius,  however,  promptly  followed  by  that 

Paul  I  .    ^f  ^^  immediate  successor  Marcellus,  caused  the  election  of  the 
Cardinal  Caraffa  who  became  Paul  IV.    On  both  occasions,  R^;inald 
Pole  had  been  peiiiaps  the  favourite  candidate :  but  the  election  of 
Paul  was  a  victory  for  the  French,  the  new  Pope  being  an  aust^e 
zealot  with  a  violent  anti-imperial  prejudice.     Having  thus  secured 
the  papal  alliance,  Henry  of  France  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
so  easy  a  compromise  as  had  been  looked  for.    The  conference 
collapsed.     If  Philip  really  had  hoped,  as  rumour  said,  to   be 
enabled  by  the  peace  to  introduce  Spanish  troops  into  England  for 
his  own  ends,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.     So  it  was  also 
with  his  hopes  of  an  heir  to  secure  him  the  English  succession. 
Mary  hat  Mary  had  been  misled  partly  by  the  symptoms  of  what  proved  to 
no  child    ^  ^  f^^^  disease   and   partly  by  hysterical  hallucinations.      It 
became  certain  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  her  ever  having  a 
child  at  all ;  which  necessitated  a  complete  reconsideration  of  the 
Spanish  prince's  policy.     Possibly  also  the  expectation  that  the 
Queen's  life  could  not  be  a  long  one  led  the  nobles  with  protestant 
inclinations  to  acquiesce  in  the  prolonged  persecution  rather  than 
countenance  a  danger  of  civil  war.     Neither  they  nor  Elizabeth 
could  be  implicated  in  any  of  the  abortive  conspiracies  which 
cropped  up  periodically  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign. 
Effect  on         In  August,  Philip  left  the  country,  not  to  return  again  till 
^l>il»P       more  than  eighteen  months  had  passed ;  and  then  only  for  a  very 
brief  sojourn.     Already  his  father  was  meditating  abdication  in  hia 
favour,  and  Philip  was  pondering  how  he  might  secure  at  least  a 
preponderating  influence  with  Elizabeth,  whose  ultimate  accessicm 
he  regarded  as  inevitable.     Thus  the  Spanish  counsels  were  now 
directed  largely  to  securing  favourable  treatment  for  her — a  com- 
plete reversal  of  Renard's  earlier  policy.     It  may  be  that  the  idea 
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of  marrjing  her  himself  after  her  sister's  death  was  even  now 
present  in  Philip's  mind. 

In  October,  about  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ridley  and  Oct 
Latimer  at  Oxford,  a  fresh  parliament  was  summoned,  which  ^^^ij^ 
called  upon  to  grant  a  subsidy.     The  diminution  in  the  royal  ment 
revenues  from  normal  sources,  which  had  been  growing  steadily 
more  serious  throughout  the  last  twenty  years,  made  the  appeal 
necessary;  the  more  so  as  the  Queen  had  been  honestly  struggling 
to  pay  off  the  debts  bequeathed  to  her.     The  subsidy  was  granted 
in  part  at  least  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Gardiner,  who  in  spite  of 
mortal  illness  attended  the  opening  of  psurliament. 

It  was  his  last  public  act.  A  few  days  later  he  followed  Ridley  Nov. 
and  Latimer  to  the  grave ;  dying  stoutly,  in  harness  almost  to  the  ^^'^^^'l® 
last.  He  was  of  the  old  school  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen.  Five  character 
and  twenty  years  before,  he  had  been  statesman  first,  churchman 
afterwards ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  ecclesiastical  organisation 
as  well  as  the  Pope  was  the  objective  of  Henry's  attack,  he  took 
his  stand  by  his  Order,  though  stubbornly  loyal  to  the  King.  In 
Henry's  later  years,  he  tried  a  fall  with  Cranmer  and  was  worsted 
through  the  King's  fisivour.  AU  through  the  reign  of  Edward,  he 
watched  with  continual  protest — ^mostly  from  prison — the  toppling 
over  of  the  fabric  which  Henry  had  established ;  himself,  as  he 
judged,  the  victim  of  unconstitutional  oppression.  Released  and 
restored  to  power  by  Mary,  he  repented  what  he  conceived  to  have 
been  his  initial  error,  the  repudiation  of  Roman  authority,  and  was 
not  averse  to  exacting  the  full  penalty  from  those  who  had  dealt 
hardly  with  him ;  was  zealous  to  restore  the  power  of  the  Church 
and  to  stamp  out  heresy.  But  to  the  last,  he  stood  for  the  Law, 
and  for  English  freedom  from  foreign  domination,  and  to  the  last 
he  fought  for  his  Queen.  His  wildest  panegyrist  would  not  call 
him  a  saint ;  but  according  to  his  lights  he  was  rarely  cruel  or  even 
unjust,  though  often  harsh;  the  records  of  his  life  have  been 
written  almost  entirely  by  bitterly  hostile  critics ;  ^  and  his  name 
deserves  more  honour  and  less  obloquy  than  is  usually  attached  to  it. 

An  embassy  to  Rome  earlier  in  the  year,  which  had   been  Mary's 
charged  with  the  formal  announcement  of  the  reconciliation,  had  difficult"©* 

^  This  applies  not  only  to  the  Protestant  historians,  but  also  to  the  correspond- 
ence of  Renard  (on  account  of  the  Chancellor's  anti-Spanish  attitude),  and  of 
NoaiUes  who  detested  him  personally. 
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also  intimated  Mary's  intention  of  restoring  to  the  Church  such  of 
the  alienated  property  as  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Oown. 
The  new  Pope  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  demanding  more. 
Parliament  however,  when  a  bill  was  proposed  for  the  restoration  of 
^first-fruits  and  tenths"  displayed  so  much  resentment  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  so  modiiSed  as  only  to  authorise  the  Queen  to 
dispose  personally  of  the  ^  tenths  ^  actually  remaining  in  her  hands. 
Even  this  was  not  carried  without  vehement  opposition.  An  im- 
poverished exchequer  which  required  replenishm^it  by  a  subsidy 
could  not  afford  to  surrender  a  solid  porticm  of  revenue  to  Rome. 
The  hostility  to  any  such  tribute  was  no  less  active  than  it  had 
be^i  twenty-five  years  ago :  and  the  Pope's  attitude  served  only  to 
intensify  the  feeling,  and  to  stir  up  general  animosity  towards  the 
Papacy.  The  Opposition  was  so  outspoken  that  some  of  the 
members  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Parliament  was  dissolved  before 
Christmas. 
1556  In  January,  Charles  abdicated — ^his  Burgundian  possessions  he 

had  resigned  to  his  scm  three  months  before — and  Philip  became 
King  of  Spain.  Next  month,  the  peace  of  Vaucelles  was  signed 
between  F^*ance  and  Spain ;  but  with  a  consciousness  that  war  was 
likely  to  be  renewed  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  Philip's 
hands  were  fulL»  and  the  French  King  did  qot  ceas^  from  intrigues 
in  England,  while  French  soil  continued  to  be  an  asylum  for 
English  conspirators.  In  March,  Cranmer  closed  the  tragedy  of 
his  life,  and  Pole,  who  had  long  ago  been  nominated  to  the  .^xh- 
The  bishopric,  was  inmiediately  installed.    Before  Blaster,  a  plot  on  the 

^.  ^     old  lines  was  discovered.    Elizabeth  was  to  be  made  Queen  and 
sptracy      married  to  Courtenay  (now  in  Italy  where  he  died  soon  after); 
France  was  to  help.     A  number  of  the  conspirators  were  taken 
and  put  to  death  after  protracted  examination ;  others  escaped  to 
France,  including  a  Dudley,  a  connexion  of  the  dead  Northumber- 
land, who  gave  his  name  to  the  plot.    Most  of  them  were  hotheaded 
young  men,  who  did  not  appreciate,  as  did  their  shrewder  elders, 
the  danger  of  relying  on  French  assistance  which  would  only  be 
granted  for  ulterior  ends.     As  the  year  went  on,  the  violent  temper 
of  Paul  IV.  involved  him  in  war  with  Philip ;  France  naturally 
Foreign     ^^^^  "P  ^^  cause ;  and  it  was  more  difficult  than  ever  for  Mary 
com-         to  escape  being  dragged  into  the  imbroglio— a  singularly  painful 
P  cations  p^gji^Qjj  foj.  gQ  fervent  a  daughter  of  Rome;    while  the  English 
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refugees  checkmated  their  own  party  at  home  by  their  readiness  to 
pay  any  price— even  to  the  betrayal  of  Calais — for  French  support. 
But  for  timely  reinforcements,  the  English  foothold  in  France 
would  probably  have  been  captured  by  a  coup  de  main  before  the 
close  of  1556.  Meantime  in  England  the  severity  of  the  persecu- 
tions was  increased. 

In  the  spring  of  1557,  France  and  Spain  were  again  at  open  1557 
war,  and  ^Philip  paid  his  last  brief  visit  to  his  wife  to  obtain  ^J^*,^® 
ESn^sh  co-operation.    Anti-Spanish  feeling  was  strong ;  but  when  France 
one  of  the  refugees,  Sir  Thomas  Stafford,^  starting  from  France, 
landed  in  Yorkshire,  captured  Scarborough  Castle,  and  attempted 
to  raise  a  rebellion,  jealousy  of  French  interference  proved  an 
effective  counterpoise.    The  rebellion  collapsed  at  once,  and  war 
with  France  was  declared  in  summer,     l^e  success  of  Philip's 
troops,  which  included  a  considerable  English  contingent,  at  St 
Quentin  in  Picardy  compelled  the  French  to  withdraw  from  Italy ; 
and  the  Pope,  thus  deserted,  was  forced  to  a  reconciliation  with 
Philip.     His  animosity  however,  now  aroused  against  England, 
was  not  easy  to  remove :  and  it  was  an  additional  source  of  grief 
to  Mary  and  a  great  vexation  to  the  Cardinal  that  Paul  deprived 
him  of  his  Legatine  authority.    The  contest  between  Philip  and 
Henry  of  France  continued.    It  is  curious  that  after  the  experience 
of  the  previous  year  the  English  authorities  still  did  not  realise 
the  precarious  position  of  Calais,  and  allowed  the  garrison  to  be 
weakened  again — ^though  the  strain  of  maintaining  its  strength 
with  the  depleted  exchequer  would  have  been  almost  impossible. 
The  natural  result  followed     At  the  end  of  December,   Guise  1558 
appeared  before  its  walls :   on  January  6th  1558  it  surrendered.  |^  ^^ 
Calais  was   lost  for  ever.     A  fortnight   later,   Guisnes,  after  a  Calais 
desperate  resistance  by  its  commandant.  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  was 
forced  to  surrender  also. 

Whatever  else  was  won  or  lost  in  France,  the  maintenance  of 
the  English  grip  on  Calais  had  been  a  point  of  military  honour  for 
centuries — like  the  retention  of  its  colours  by  a  regiment  Nothing 
substantial  was  lost  with  its  fall ;  but  the  wound  to  the  national 
honour  was  deep  and  bitter.  For  Mary  herself  it  was  the  bitterest 
portion  in  a  cup  that  was  filled  with  little  else  than  bitterness. 
Talk  of  recapture  was  vain.    A  subsidy  was  demanded  and  granted^ 

^  A  grandson  of  Buckingham. 
16 
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but  only  on  the  theory  that  the  whole  was  required  not  for  expedi- 
tions but  to  set  the  home  defences  in  order  against  invasion.  More 
could  not  be  done  without  taxation,  which  the  country  could  not 
support.  In  the  attempt  to  fulfil  what  Mary  and  Pole  deemed  a 
pious  and  supreme  duty— the  restoration  to  the  Church  of  the 
property  whereof  it  had  been  sacrilegiously  robbed — apolitical  con- 
siderations had  been  ignored  and  the  absolutely  necessary  expendi- 
National  ture  on  national  objects  had  been  diverted  into  ecclesiastical  channels, 
"^P'*'**®"  at  a  time  when  the  national  revenue  was  already  desperately  im- 
poverished. The  loss  of  Calais  was  reckoned  as  one  more  item  in 
the  account  against  Rome. 

The  whole  country  was  in  fact  in  a  condition  of  irritated 
despondency,  sick  of  persecution,  sick  of  disaster,  dbheartened  by 
epidemics  and  bad  harvests ;   without  the  spirit  or  the  material 
means  to  attempt  a  whole-hearted  prosecution  of  the  war,  yet  too 
sore  to  be  willing  to  make  peace  till  Calais  should  be  recovered. 
And  so  in  despair  and  gloom  dragged  out  the  last  months  of  Mary 
Tudor's  life.    The  last  message  she  received  from  her  husband  was 
to  beg  her  to  make  no  difficulties  about  the  succession  of  the  sister 
who,  she  knew,  would  seek  to  reverse  her  policy.     It  was  not  till 
Mary's      November  that  she  passed  away — ^to  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by 
^*        her  one  trusted  friend.  Cardinal  Pole :  the  mbst  disastrous  example 
on  record  of  one  who  with  conscientious  and  aestructive  persistence 
aimed  at  an  ideal  which  her  own  methods  made  for  ever  impossible 
of  attainment, 
and  From  the  time  of  her  childhood  she  was  exposed  to  unceasing 

^'^^'^^  harshness ;  a  'princess  bom,  she  was  treated  as  a  bastard ;  despite 
it  all,  her  natural  generosity  survived.  Royally  courageous,  loyal 
and  straightforward ;  to  her  personal  enemies  almost  magnanimous ; 
to  the  poor  and  afflicted  pitiful ;  loving  her  country  passionately  : 
she  was  blind  to  the  forces  at  work  in  the  world,  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  one  supreme  duty,  and  she  set  herself,  as  she  'deemed,  to  do 
battle  with  Antichrist  by  the  only  methods  she  knew,  though  they 
were  alien  to  her  natural  disposition,  facing  hatred  and  obloquy. 
She  whose  life  was  one  long  martyrdom,  for  conscience'  sake  ofiered 
up  a  whole  holocaust  of  martyrs :  she  who  thirsted  for  love  died 
clothed  with  a  nation's  hate.  Where  in  all  history  is  a  tragedy 
more  piteous  than  that  of  Mary  Tudor  P 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

EUZABBTH  (i),  1568^1— A  PA8SAGB  PERILOUS 

ON  November  17th  1668,  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen  when  1558 
Mary  passed  away;  withm  a  few  hours,  Elizabeth  had^^^^**^^ 
been  proclaimed  Queen.  No  dissentient  voice  was  raised  in  England.  Elizabeth 
Heath,  Mary's  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  York,  announced  her 
accession  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  the  proclamation  was  drawn 
up  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  the  Council's  Secretary  under  Edward  VI. 
From  one  quarter,  and  only  one,  could  a  colourable  challenge  come. 
In  the  Intimate  course  of  succession  by  blood,  the  claim  lay  with 
Maiy  Stewart,  Queen  of  Scots  and  now  Dauphiness  of  France.  But 
the  Will  of  Henry  VIII.,  authorised  by  Parliament,  was  paramount. 
That  Will  had  given  priority  to  the  two  children  of  his  body  who 
had  both  been  declared  illegitimate — ^not  bom  in  wedlock — by  the 
naticmal  coiurts.  The  Papal  pronouncement  in  an  opposite  sense 
in  Mary's  case  would  have  made  nugatory  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  Catholic  to  question  her  rights ;  but  that  difficulty  did  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth.  As  a  matter  of  practical  politics, 
the  Scots  Queen  might  waive  her  claim ;  as  a  matter  of  high  theory, 
no  personal  disclaimers  could  cancel  the  validity  of  her  title ;  as  a 
matter  of  English  Constitutional  theory,  Elizabeth's  legal  title  rested 
on  the  superior  validity  of  a  Parliamentary  enactment  as  compared 
with  the  divine  right  of  inheritance.  And  in  the  minds  of  the 
entire  English  nation,  there  was  unanimity  as  to  the  acceptable 
doctrine.  But  the  rejected  doctrine  remained  to  fall  back  on  if 
discontent  should  arise. 

The  English  people  might  settle  the  antagonistic  claims  of  The  claim 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  their  own  satisfaction :  but  the  rivahy  ^^s^JSt 
also  of  the  very  strongest  interest  to  the  European  Powers.    Mary, 
was  actually  queen  of  Scotland ;  prospectively  she  was  cdso  queen 
of  France.     If  to  these  two  crowns  she  united  that  of  England,  the 
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hegemonj  of  the  empire  thus  formed  would  inevitably  fall  to  France^ 
and  France  would  become  the  premier  European  Power.  That 
position  was  now  occupied  by  Spain,^  which,  in  the  (ace  of  such  a 
combination,  would  lose  its  naval  ascendancy,  and  be  cut  off  from 
the  Netherlands  both  by  sea  and  land.  For  Philip  therefore  it 
was  absolutely  imperative  to  support  EUizabeth  at  all  costs. 
Strength  Here  then  lay  the  strength  of  Elizabeth's  position,  which  she 

beth*8  And  her  chosen  counsellors  were  quick  to  grasp.  The  only  alter- 
position  native  to  Elizabeth  was  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  her  accession  would 
mean  virtually  the  conversion  of  England  into  an  appanage  of 
France.  Of  Elizabeth's  subjects  none — whatever  their  creed  might 
be,  or  whatever  creed  she  might  adopt — would  be  prepared  to 
rebel  at  the  price  of  subjection  to  France ;  the  few  hot-heads  who 
had  ventured  on  that  line  when  Mary  Tudor  was  at  the  height 
of  her  unpopularity  had  found  themselves  utterly  without  support 
For  the  same  reason,  do  what  she  would,  Philip  could  not  afford 
to  act  against  her — more  than  that,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  in- 
terfere on  her  behalf  if  Henry  of  France  acted  against  her.  He 
might  advise— dictate — ^threaten — but  he  must,  as  against  France, 
remain  her  champion,  whether  she  submitted  or  no.  As  long  as 
she  kept  her  head,  this  young  woman  of  five  and  twenty,  with  an 
empty  treasury,  with  no  army,  a  wasted  navy,  and  with  counsellors 
whose  reputation  for  statesmanship  was  still  to  make,  was  never- 
theless mistress  of  the  situation.  Mary  Stewart's  claim  presented 
no  immediate  danger,  though  it  might  become  dangerous  enough 
in  the  future. 

There  were  two  things  then  on  which  Elizabeth  knew  she  could 
count ;  her  own  ability  to  keep  her  head,  and  the  capacity  for  loyalty 
of  the  great  bulk  of  her  subjects.  If  either  of  those  &iled  her,  she 
would  have  no  one  but  herself  to  blame.  The  former  had  been 
shrewdly  tested  during  her  sister^s  reign,  when  a  single  false  step 
would  have  ruined  her.  The  latter  had  borne  the  strain  even  of  the 
Marian  persecution — ^nay,  of  the  alarm  engendered  by  the  Spanish 
marriage,  which  showed  incidentally  that  fear  of  domination  by  a 
foreign  power  was  the  most  deeply  rooted  of  all  popular  sentiments ; 
a  sentiment  now  altogether  in  ^Elizabeth's  favour,  unless  she  should 
threaten  a  dangerous  marriage. 

But  the  cool  head  and  the  clear  brain,  and  unlimited  self- 

*  Sec  Appendix  A,ii, 
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reliance,  were  necessary  to  realise  how  much  might  be  dared  in 
safety;  to  distinguish  also  the  course  least  likely  to  arouse  the 
one  incalculable  fistctor  in  domestic  politics — ^religious  fanaticism ; 
which,  if  it  once  broke  loose,  might  count  for  more  than  patriotic 
or  insular  sentiment.  And  these  were  precisely  the  qualities  in 
which  the  queen  herself  excelled,  and  which  marked  also  the  man 
whom  from  the  first  she  distinguished  with  her  father's  perspicacity 
as  her  chief  counsellor. 

Throughout  the  last  reign,  Cecil  had  carefully  effaced  himself.  Cecil 
In  matters  of  religion,  though  he  had  been  previously  associated 
with  the  Protestant  leaders,  he  had  never  personally  committed 
himself  to  any  extreme  line,  and  under  the  reaction  he  conformed ; 
as  did  Elizabeth  herself,  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  nobility. 
He  had  walked  warily,  keeping  alwajrs  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law, 
never  seeking  that  pre-eminence  which  in  revolutionary  times  is 
apt  to  become  so  dangerous.  He  was  not  the  man  to  risk  his  neck 
for  a  policy  which  he  could  hope  to  achieve  by  waiting,  and  he  was 
quite  willing  to  subordinate  religious  convictions  to  political  ex- 
pediency. On  the  other  hand,  he  never  betrayed  confidences;  he 
was  not  to  be  bought ;  and  he  was  not  to  be  frightened.  Further, 
he  was  endowed  with  a  penetrating  perception  of  character,  im- 
mense powers  of  organisation,  and  industiy  which  was  absolutely 
indefatigable.  It  was  an  immediate  mark  of  the  young  queen's  • 
singular  sagacity  that  even  before  her  accession  she  had  selected 
Cecil  to  lean  upon,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  great  nobles,  and 
even  to  Paget  who  had  for  many  years  been  recognised  as  the  most 
astute  statesman  in  England. 

Secure  of  her  throne,  Elizabeth  was  confronted  by  the  great  Finance 
domestic  problem  of  pffArting  g  j^l^gi^na  gpffj^i^i^nf ;  the  c^plomatic 
problem  of  terminatin|gr  ^.^i^  I^T^^h  ^^ ;  ^nd  what  may  be  called 
the  personal  problem  nf  ^hnffginpr — o^  ftvftriing  lO  hunhnndj  since 
no  one,  except  it  may  be  the  Queen  herself,  dreamed  for  a  moment 
that  she  could  long  remain  unwedded.  To  these  problems  must  be 
added  a  fourth,  less  conspicuous  but  vital  to  the  continuance  of  good 
government — ^the  '^ah?^^*^"^'^"  ^^-^'hft  j^rxant^t^^  of  the  national 
credit.  A  strict  and  lynx-eyed  economy,  a  resolute  honesty  of 
administration,  and  a  prompt  punctuality  in  meeting  engagements,  ^ 
took  the  place  of  the  laxity,  recklessness,  and  peculation  which  had 
prevailed  of  recent  years.    The  presence  of  a  new  tone  in  the  Grovem- 
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ment  was  immediately  felt  in  mercantile  circles,  and  the  negotiation 
of  necessary  loans  became  a  reasonable  business  transaction  instead 
of  an  afikir  of  usmious  bargaining,  both  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. Finally,  before  Elizabeth  had  been  two  years  on  the  throne, 
measures  were  promulgated  for  calling  in  the  whole  of  the  debased 
coinage  which  had  been  issued  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
putting  in  circulation  a  new  and  honest  currency.  It  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  a  miscalculation,  not  to  sharp  practice,  that  the 
Grovemment  did  in  fact  make  a  small  profit  out  of  this  transaction. 

Marriage  Philip  of  Spain  and  his  representatives  in  England  had  not  real- 
gjjg^^'ised  the  true  strength  of  Elizabeth's  position,  and  certainly  had  no 
suspicion  that  she  and  her  advisers  were  entirely  alive  to  it.  On 
this  point  they  had  absolutely  no  misgivings.  They  took  it  for 
granted  that  tiie  English  queen  must  place  herself  in  their  hands 
and  meekly  obey  their  behests,  if  only  in  order  to  seciue  Spanish  sup- 
port against  France.  Philip  began  operations  by  proposing  himself 
as  her  husband,  expecting  thereby  to  obtain  for  himself  a  far  greater 
d^ree  of  power  than  he  had  derived  from  his  union  with  her  sister, 
while  inviting  her  to  share  the  throne  of  the  first  Power  in  Europe. 
But  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  were  alive  to  the  completeness  of  the  hold 
on  Philip  they]  already  possessed ;  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  would  have  utterly  stultified  her  own  position  by 
manning  her  dead  sister^s  husband,  since  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a  papal  dispensation,  acknowledge  the  Pope's  authority, 
and  recognise  by  implication  the  validity  of  her  father^s  mflurriage 
with  Katharine  of  Aragon.  To  the  ambassador's  amazed  indigna- 
tion, the  Queen  with  the  support  of  the  Council,  decisively  rejected 
the  honour.  Paget,  who  had  in  the  last  reign  stood  almost  alone 
in  commending  the  Spanish  match,  would  have  repeated  his  counsel 
now ;  but  he  had  been  displaced,  while  Cecil  and  his  mistress  were 
entirely  at  one. 

The  Queen's  argument  that  the  marriage,  however  attractive  to 
herself  or  desirable  politically,  was,  from  her  point  of  view  out  of 
the  question,  was  unanswerable.  The  Spaniards  had  to  cast  about 
for  some  other  candidate  for  her  hand,  whose  success  would  still  be 
likely  to  attach  England  to  the  chariot- wheels  of  Spain ;  besides 
seeking  another  bride  for  their  own  King. 

When  Philip's  hand  was  definitely  declined,  three  months  after 
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ElizabeWs  accession,  the  most  pressing  danger  arising  out  of  the 
Maniage  question  was  at  an  end.  Thenceforward,  dalliance  with 
would-be  suitors  became  simply  one  of  the  tactical  tricks  of  Eliza- 
beth's diplomacy,  employed  by  her  pediaps  not  less  to  the  torment 
of  her  own  advisers  than  to  the  perturbation  of  foreign  chancelleries ; 
seeing  that  whether  she  knew  her  own  mind  or  not,  up  to  the  last 
she  invariably  took  very  good  care  that  no  one  else  should  know  it. 

One  of  Philip's  main  objects  was  as  a  matter  of  course  to  secure  The 
England,  through  its  queen,  for  Catholicism;  and  there  is  very ^8^5*"' 
little  doubt  that  at  this  time  the  majority  of  Englishmen — at  any  ■ 
rate  outside  the  dioceses  of  London,  Norwich  and  Canterbury —  ; 
would  have  acquiesced  much  more  readily  in  the  maintenance  of  ' 
the  old  forms  of  worship  than  in  institutions  modelled  after  Greneva. 
Elizabeth  however,  with  her  trusted  advisers,  leaned  neither  to  the 
one  nor  to  the  other.    They  were  guided  by  considerations  not  of 
creed  but  of  politics.     They  had  reflJised  that  the  repudiation  of 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  sovereign  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  were  essential.     If  they  were 
determined  not  to  submit  to  Papal  claims,  they  were  equally  dis- 
inclined to  submit  to  the  claims  of  a  Calvinistic  Ministry,  posing  as 
the  mouth-pieces  of  the  Almighty,  demanding  secular  obedience  on 
the  analogy  of  Samuel  or  Elijah.     As  to  creed,  what  the  statesmen 
saw  was  iJiat  the  utmost  latitude  of  dogmatic  belief  must  be  recog- 
nised ;  provided  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
secular  sovereign,  and  with  a  moderately  elastic  uniformity  of  ritual. 
The  personal  predilections  of  Elizabeth  might  be  in  favour  of  what 
we  call  the  Higher  doctrines,  or  those  of  Cecil  might  lean  to  the 
Lower;  but  neither  was  willing  to  impose  penalties  or  disabilities  , 
for  opinions  or  practices  which  did  not  tend  either  to  the  anarchism  I 
of  the  Anabaptists,  or  to  the  Sacerdotalism  of  Rome  on  the  one 
hand  or  Greneva  on  the  other  hand ;  both  were  even  disposed  to 
remain  in  official  unconsciousness  of  such  individual  transgressors  as 
could  conveniently  be  ignored. 

While  the  Spanish  ambassador,  De  Feria,  like  his  master,  had  a 
almost  taken  it  for  granted  that  if  Philip  offered  to  marry  Elizabeth  ^g^*"* 
he  would  be  accepted,  he  was  from  the  first  greatly  perturbed  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  new  Grovemment  towards  the  religious  question. 
That  Cecil  was  going  to  be  chief  minister,  and  that  he  was,  in  the 
political  sense,  a  Protestant,  were  both  manifest  facts.    All  the 
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/  extreme  Catholics^  and  some  of  the  moderate  ones,  were  displaced 
from  the  Comicil ;  those  idio  were  left  might  prefer  the  Mass  to 
the  Communion,  but  only  as  King  Henry  had  done.  The  new 
members  were  definitely  Protestants.  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Mary's  Chancellor,  though  personally  esteemed,  gave  place  to 
Nicholas  Bacon  (as  ^Lord  Keeper"X  whose  wife  and  Cecil's  were 
sisters,  and  measures  were  being  taken  to  secure  a  Protestant 
House  of  Commons  when  Parliament  should  meet.  The  number 
of  lay  peers  was  increased  by  four  Protestants ;  among  the  twenty- 
seven  bishoprics,  Archbidiop  Pole  had  omitted  to  fill  up  sevend 
vacancies,  while  a  sudden  mortality  was  afflicting  the  episcopal 
bench.  Around  the  queen,  Protestant  influences  were  immensely 
predominant.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  turn  to  an  injudicious 
letter  from  Pope  Paul  to  find  a  motive  for  the  anti-Roman  attitude 
which  from  the  very  outset  was  so  obvious  to  J)e  Feria.*  Whatever 
prevarications  or  ambiguities  Elizabeth  might  indulge  in  to  him, 
it  is  quite  clear  that,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not,  she  felt  that  her 
position  required  an  anti-Roman  policy,  if  her  independence  was  to 
be  secured  and  the  prestige  of  England  among  the  nations  was  to 
be  restored. 
Z559  The  methods  of  the  new  Grovemment  however  were  to  be 

2^^  strictly  l^aJ ;  r*TiiM|j|ry>a  miiflt  hiLVP  parliamentary  section.  At  the 
The  Act  of  coronation,  the  authorised  forms  obtained.  But  at  the  end  of 
^J2^  January,  the  Houses  met;  and  during  the  following  four  months 
the  whole  of  the  Marian  l^blation  was  wiped  out,  as  Mary  had 
wiped  out  the  legislation  of  the  preceding  reign.  The  first 
measures  brought  forward  were  financial — ^as  the  first  step  Cecil 
had  taken  was  to  dispatch  an  agent  to  the  Netherland  cities  to 
negotiate  a  loan — a  Tonnage  and  Poundage  bill,  a  Subsidy,  and  a 
First-fruits  bill  which  marked  the  revival  of  the  claims  of  the 
Crown  against  ecclesiastical  revenues.  These  bills  were  skilfrdly 
introduced,  and  well-received ;  for  it  was  expected  that  the  money 
would  be  expended  where  it  was  needed,  on  national  defence* 
Next,  the  new  Act  of  Supremacy  was  introduced,  against  which  the 
small  phalanx  of  bishops  fought  with  determination,  supported  by 
the  protest  of  Convocation.  It  was  not  in  &ct  carried  till  April ; 
and  then  the  actual  title  of  *^  Supreme  Head,"  which  Mary 
Philip  had  surrendered,  was  not  revived,  but  a  different  formula 
^MSS,  SimoHcas,  apud  Fronde,  vii.,  p.  37.    De  Feria  to  Philip. 
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was  used,  the  Crown  being  declared  ^Supreme  in  all  causes  as  well 
ecclesiastical  as  civil".  The  Act  once  more  repealed  the  lately 
revived  heresy  Acts,  and  forbade  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  false 
opinions,  except  where  these  were  opposed  to  the  decisions  of  the 
first  four  Greneral  Councils  or  the  plain  words  of  Scripture.  More- 
over, the  refusal  of  the  Oath  was  not  to  be  treason,  as  under  V" 
Henry  VIII. ;  it  merely  precluded  the  recusant  from  office.  All  save 
one  of  the  Marian  bishops  did  refuse  it  and  were  deprived ;  most 
of  them  doubtless  would  have  done  so  even  in  the  face  of  the  old 
penalties.  Incidentally  it  authorised  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  deal  with  ecclesiastical  offences,  which  took  shape  five 
and  twenty  years  later  as  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  But 
taken  altogether,  the  measure  was  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
much  wider  toleration  than  had  ever  been  practised  before. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Prayer-book  had  been  undergoing  a  final  The 
revision ;  and  here  Elizabeth's  own  wish  would  undoubtedly  have bSl^etc 
been  to  revert  to  that  of  1649.    The  disciples  however  of  the  Swiss 
school  were  too  strong,  and  the  last  Prayer-book  of  Edward  was  the^K 
basis  of  the  new  one,  though  some  sentences  were  so  modified  as  to 
cause  them  dissatisfaction,  and  higher  practices  in  the  matter  of 
ornaments  and  ceremonial  were  enjoined.     The  Act  of  Uniformity, 
imposing  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book  on  the  clergy,  resulted  in 
resignations  which  according  to  the  records  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred.     To  account  for  so  small  a  number,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  regulations  were  to  a  considerable  extent  evaded ;  if  not)  the 
clergy  must  have  been  singularly  obsequious. 

The  only  remaining  Act  of  importance  was  that  for  the  Recog- 
nition of  the  Queen,  which  declared  her  to  be  the  lawful  sovereign 
by  blood,  and  repealed  in  general  terms  all  Acts  or  judgments^ 
passed  in  a  contrary  sense.  Intimating  her  without  examining  the 
grounds  on  which  her  mother's  marriage  had  been  declared  invalid 
— a  method  of  settling  the  question  entirely  sufficient  on  the  theory  / 
of  parliamentary  sovereignly,  but  wholly  inadequate  on  the  theory  • 
of  Divine  Right. 

It  was  not  till  some  months  later  that  the  depletion  of  the 

bench  of  Bishops  by  deaths  or  deprivations  was  remedied.    Matthew 

.  Parker,  a  man  of  moderation  and  ability,  was  selected  as  Archbishop 

.  of  Canterbury,  the  consecration  being  performed  by  Barlow — who 

*  C/.  Moore,  p.  241. 
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had  resigned  Bath  and  Wells  under  Mary— with  CJorerdale,  Scory, 
and  Hodgekins.  The  question  whether  the  Apostolic  SuocesMon 
was  duly  conveyed  at  the  hands  of  these  prelates  belongs  rather 
to  ecclesiastical  history— even  to  theological  controvorsy— than  to 
general  history.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  it  turns 
mainly  on  the  doubt  which  has  been  thrown  without  real  justifica- 
tion on  Barlow's  own  ordination  as  a  Bishop.^  After  the  Ai^- 
bishop's  consecration,  the  vacant  sees  were  filled  up,  generally  with 
moderate  men,  with  a  leaning  towards  Zurich  or  even  Lutheranism 
rather  than  the  old  Catholicism  or  Calvinism,  but  always  m  accord 
with  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity. 

In  point  of  time,  however,  the  story  of  these  last  events  has 
carried  us  a  year  forward,  and  we  have  to  return  to  the  first  six 
months  of  the  new  reign  and  the  relations  of  Eljabeth  W  f"^?^- 
Fiance  Before  Mary's  death,  aiTarmMice  was  in  operation.     England 

•nd  Peace  jjy  ^^t  mean  to  conclude  peac^^  France,  unless  Calais  was 
restored,  and  Philip  could  not  desert  BBgifnd  lest  an  effort  rfiould 
be  made  to  place  Mary  Stewart  on  the  th^fiCnf- o°  ^'*"^'*  J**^ 
could  not  venture  while  Spain  supported  Elizafei^-  Y°*"?J^^ 
diplomatic  attempts  were  made  to  negotiate  sepaift*^?^  ^  , 
allied  Powers,  and  to  induce  Eli2sabeth  formally  to  reol)^^  . 
Queen  of  Scots  as  heir  presumptive — ^which  however  sheL  ^ 

declined  to  do,  being  aware  that  the  obvious  effect  of  such  sf 
would  be  to  invite  her  own  immediate  assassination,  to 
Mary's  immediate  €Ux:ession.  Moreover,  Philip  was  not  with? 
direct  interest  in  England's  recovery  of  Calais,  because  of  its  [^^ 
tion  on  the  border  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  event,  however, 
English  felt  that,  since  the  Spanish  marriage  was  rejected,  the 
claims  on  Philip  must  not  be  pressed  too  hard ;  and  in  the  final 
terms  of  the  Peace^gfjCateau  Cambr^sia^  France  was  allowed  to 
retain  Calais  under^promise  to  restore  it  after  eight  years,  while 
she  was  formally  to  recognise  Elizabeth  as  lawful  queen  of  England, 
with  the  adhesion  of  Mary  and  her  husband. 

Now  however,  pcuties  and  persons  in  Scotland  become  so  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  the  English  queen's  policy  and  her  rela- 
tions with  parties  and  persons  in  France,  that  Scottish  afiaira 
demand  close  attention.  -^^ 

^  See  the  Lives  of  Parker  by  Strype  and  Hook ;  and  a  brief  summary  in  Moore, 
pp.  245-247. 
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In  December,  1642,  James  V.  of  Scotland  had  died  leaving  a  State  of 
daughter  just  a  week  old.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  English  Scotland 
throne,  the  Northern  country  had  for  sixte^i  years  been  governed 
or  misgoverned  by,  r^ents  and  Councils  of  regency.  From  early 
childhood,  the  little  queen  had  been  brought  up  at  the  French 
court,  under  the  more  particular  tutelage  of  her  uncles,  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  his  brothers.  In  1668,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  was 
married  to  the  Dauphin.  Now  (and  for  some  time  past)  her 
mother,  Mary  of  Guise — not  the  le€tst  able  member  of  a  very  able 
family — ^was  Regent  of  Scotland,  supported  in  that  position  against 
the  Protestant  factions  by  a  Frendi  garrison.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events,  the  Scottish  Protestant  party  looked  to  England 
for  support,  and  favoured  in  the  abstract  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
English  and  Scottish  crowns,  though  in  the  concrete  they  would 
not  admit  an  English  King.  All  Scottish  sentiment,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  rebelled  against  any  prospect  of  Scotland  becom- 
ing an  i^panage  of  any  foreign  Power,  and  the  idea  of  subordination 
to  France  was  only  less  unpopular  than  that  of  subordination  to 
England.  Moreover,  with  their  young  queen  married  to  the  Heir 
Apparent  of  France,  and  with  a  Guise  supported  by  French  troops 
as  Regent  in  Scotland,  this  latter  danger  seemed  the  less  pressing. 

Now  the  extremes  of  religious  partisanship  were  more  general '\ 
and  more  deeply  rooted  in  Scotland  than  in  England;  partly 
because  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  had  been  more  flagrant; 
partly  because  in  a  country  where  deeds  of  violence  were  compara- 
tively ordinary,  they  had  been  freely  committed  under  the  cloak  of 
religion.  The  French  influence  had  been  cast  against  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Reformers  had  murdered  Cardinal  Beton ;  John  Sjiox 
had  been  taken  from  St.  Andrews  to  the  French  galleys ;  and  the 
Preachers  were  at  war  with  the  Regency.  The  two  men  who  were 
about  to  prove  themselves  along  with  Enox  the  ablest  statesmen  in 
Scotland— -James  Stewart,  afterwards  famous  as  the  Regent  Murray, 
and  young  Maitland  of  Lethington — were  on  the  side  of  the 
Preachers,  and  of  what  was  the  same  thing,  now  that  a  Protestant 
government  was  restored  in  England,  the  English  alliance.  More- 
over it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  whereas  in  England  the 
Reformation  was  imposed,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  on 
the  Nation  by  the  Government;  in  Scotland  it  was  a  popular 
movement  which  a  Government,  itself  half  French,  endeavoured  to 


1. 
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repress.     Whatever  the  sincerity  of  the  aristocratic  leaders  might 
be,  the  Scottish  Reformers  felt  themselves  to  be  fighting  for  their 
liberties  against  an  alien  domination. 
1559 .  I^  ^^  spring  of  1559  the  quarrel  between  the  party  of  the 

parkin  Pr^c^bers  and  the  Regency  assumed  a  very  threatening  aspect. 
Scotland  After  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambr^is,  in  March,  the  French  King 
A* decided  in  favour  of  an  anti-Protestant  policy.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
mise to  recognise  the  titie  of  the  English  queen,  the  Dauphin  and 
his  wife  were  allowed  to  assume  the  Arms  of  England,  and  it  seen^ 
that  Mary  of  Guise  in  Scotland  was  about  to  wage  a  more  active 
war  than  of  late  against  the  heretics ;  also  that  more  French  troops 
would  be  sent  to  help  her.  On  the  other  hand,  Knox,  who  on  his 
retirement  from  England  had  withdrawn  to  Greneva,  to  await  an 
opportunity  when  his  presence  might  be  effective,  now  returned  to 
Scotland  in  a  very  unconciliatory  spirit.  For  the  party  who  desired 
union  with  England,  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  great  preacher 
whiJe  in  exile  had  issued  a  tract  entitled  The  Monstrous  Regiment 
of  Wometiy  aimed  against  the  two  Maries,  but  inferentially  (though 
not  of  set  purpose)  condemning  Elizabeth ;  who  entirely  refused 
to  forgive  him,  while  he  on  the  other  hand  refused  to  eat  his 
words.  The  fact  undoubtedly  increased  the  difficulty  of  harmonious 
accord  between  the  English  Government  and  the  Scottish  ^  Lords 
of  the  Congr^atien,^  as  the  Protestant  leaders  entiUed  themselves 
collectively. 
Arran  as  a  The  situation  however  produced  a  new  candidate  for  the  hand 
^MbeUi  ^^  Elizabeth  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  son  of  the  quondam 
Earl  of  Arran  now  Duke  of  Chatelherault.  The  Duke  was  head 
of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  was  in  fact  at  this  time  heir  pre- 
sumptive ^  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  If  then  a  legitimate  ground 
could  be  devised  for  dethroning  Mary — as  for  instance,  if  she 
employed  foreign  {i^.  French)  troops  against  her  subjects  lawfully 
maintaining  their  constitutional  ri^ts — ^the  succession  would  fall  to 
the  Hamiltons ;  and  if  Arran  and  Elizabeth  were  married,  the  crowns 
of  the  two  kingdoms  would  be  united.  Thus  this  marriage  became 
a  primary  object  with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation ;  and  the 
Earl  was  included  in  the  list  of  those  with  whose  aspirations 
Elizabeth  coquetted. 

'  As  descending  from  the  daughter  of  James  11.,  sister  of  James  III.     Alban 
was  now  dead. 
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In  July,  the  French  King  was  killed  in  a  tournament.  Francis 
and  Mary  became  king  and  queen  of  France  and  Scotland,  and 
Mary's  uncles  the  Guises  immediately  became  dedsively  predominant 
with  the  French  Grovemment 

The  Spanish  ambassador  was  in  the  greatest  anxiety.     The  one 
thing  his  master  could  not  afford  was  to  see  the  queen  of  France 
and  Scotland  established  as  queen  of  England  also.    But  it  was  \ 
only  less  necessary  to  avoid  war  with  France  on  that  issue.    If  the  | 
Arran  marriage  were  in  serious  contemplation,  Mary  would  have  ' 
very  strong  justification  for  asserting  her  claim  to  England  as  a 
counter-move.    What  Philip  wanted  was  that  Elizabeth  should 
marry  his  cousin  the  Archduke  Charles,  a  younger  son  of  his  unctexhe  Arch- 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  who  had  succeeded  Charles  V,    Then  Philip  c^ies 
would   practically  have  control  of  England;   France  would  not 
venture  to  grasp  at  the  crown ;  and  Elizabeth  would  of  course  have 
to  leave  the  Scots  to  themselves.     Elizabeth  saw  her  advantage. 
She  prevaricated  with  the  Scots  about  the  Arran  marriage,  and 
with  Philip  about  the  Austrian  marriage.     She  did  her  best  to 
make  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  fight  their  own  battles,  a  task 
which  they  were  equally  bent  on  transferring  to  England.    And 
meantime,  Cecil  never  wavered  in  his  determination  of  at  least 
maintaining  the  Scottish  Protestants  against  active  French  inter- 
vention :  while  the  whole  body  of  Elizabeth's  more  Conservative 
Counsellors  favoured  the  Austrian  marriage  and  non-intervention 
in  Scotland. 

Elizabeth's  own  procedure   was  entirely  characteristic.    SheWvnter 
had,  it  would  seem,  no  sort  of  intention  of  marrying  either  Charles  uie Vortb 
or  Arran ;  but  she  worked  her  hardest  to  persuade  their  respective 
pca-tisans  of  the  contrary.     Her  officers  were  in  secret  communica- 
tion with  the  Scots,  and  were  suppljdng  them  with  money,  while 
she  was  openly  vowing  that  she  was  rendering  them  no  assistance 
whatever.    Neither  Scots  nor  Spaniards  trusted  her,  but  neither 
altogether  disbelieved.   Finally — having  devoted  the  parliamentary 
grants  and  all  available  funds  to  the  equipment  of  her  fleet — when 
it  was  evident  that  a  French  expedition  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  | 
for  the  Forth,  she  allowed  Admiral  Wynter  to  put  to  sea ;  with 
orders  to  act  if  opportunity  offered,  but  to  declare  when  he  did  so 
that  he  had  transgressed  his  instructions  on  his  own  responsibility. 
In  January,  1660,  Wynter  appeared  in  the  Forth,  seduced  the 
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1560  French  into  firing  on  him  from  the  fort  of  Inch  Keith,  and  Uew 
the  fort  to  pieces — ^in  self-defence.  Meantime,  D'Elboeuf,  brother 
of  Guise,  had  sailed  with  a  powerful  flotilla,  whidi  was  howeyer 
almost  annihilated  by  a  storm.  For  a  time  then  at  least  th^re  was 
no  danger  of  another  French  expedition  to  Scotland.  Wynter's 
fleet  commanded  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  French  soon  found 
that,  except  for  an  occasional  raid,  they  would  have  to 'confine 
their  efforts  to  making  their  position  at  Leith  impregnable. 

Wjrnter's  protestations  that  he  was  not  acting  under  orders 
can  hardly  have  deceived  any  one,  though  the  Queen,  Cecil,  and 
Norfolk^ — ^who  had  accepted  the  command  on  the  Border,  after 
refusing  it — confirmed  his  story.  The  Spaniards  were  intoisely 
annoyed.  Philip  proposed  that  he  should  himself  send  an  army 
to  Scotland,  to  put  affairs  straight ;  but  this  was  equally  little  to 
the  taste  of  the  French  and  the  English.  Moreover,  Philip  had 
not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that  the  one  way  to  make  Elizabeth 
definitely  defiant  was,  to  threaten  her.  Hitherto  she  had  re- 
pudiated Wynter's  action,  and  refused  to  allow  Norfolk  to  march 
Diffi.  in  support  of  the  Congr^ation,  though  she  had  secretly  given  tiiem 
Fnm^^^  encouragement  and  hard  cash ;  now  she  came  to  a  definite  agree- 
ment with  them,  and  by  the  end  of  March  Norfolk  was  over  the 
Border.  The  Queen  had  doubtless  drawn  encouragement  from  the 
latest  turn  of  affairs  in  France.  D'ElboeuPs  disaster  'had  greatly 
diminished  the  present  danger  of  attack  from  that  quarter ;  while 
now  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  revealed  such  a  dangerous  devdop- 
ment  of  party  antagonisms  in  France  as  to  make  it  unlikely  that 
she  would  be  able  to  spare  her  energies  for  broils  beyond  her  own 
borders.  The  aim  of  the  plot  was  to  overthrow  the  Guises,  and 
place  the  young  king  and  queen  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant 
Bourbon  princes,  Cond^  and  Anthony  King  of  Navarre.^  The 
conspiracy  itself  collapsed,  but  it  served  as  a  very  effective  danger- 
signal. 
Eliza-  Elizabeth  had  no  sooner  allowed  the  advance  into  Scotland  than 

^^^'^       she  was  again  seized  with  her  usual  desire  to  avoid  becoming  in- 
tions        volved  in  active  hostilities  ;   and  she  continued  the  exasperating 
practice — ^for  her  servants — of  sending  them  contradictory  and 

^  Grandson  of  the  old  duke,  and  son  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  execnted  by  Henry 
VIII. 
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hampering  ingtructicms.  The  very  men  who,  like  Norfolk,  had' 
been  flatly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  interference  were  now  convinced 
that,  being  once  committed  to  it,  there  must  be  no  turning  back. 
Vacillation  would  presently  drive  the  Congregation  to  such  a  pitch 
of  distrust  that  they  would  break  with  England  in  despair ;  whereas 
the  primary  object  of  interference  had  been  to  make  sure  of  a 
powerful  party  which  would  be  inevitably  committed  to  forwarding 
Elizabeth's  interests.  However,  Philip  again  stiffened  her  by  dicta- 
torial messages,  which  failed  to  frighten  because  the  essential  fact 
remained  true  that  he  dared  not  facilitate  the  substitution  of  Mary 
for  Elizabeth  on  the  English  throne.  The  Queen  refused  to  recall 
her  troops,  and  explained  elaborately  that  she  was  not  taking  part 
with  rebels  against  their  sovereign,  but  with  loyal  subjects  who  were 
resisting  the  abuse  by  the  Guises  of  authority  filched  from  Mary, 
who  in  her  turn  would  approve  as  soon  as  she  came  to  Scotland  and 
saw  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

And  so  the  English  army  sat  down  before  Leith  and  set  about  The 
starving  it  and  bombarding  it ;  till  the  process  appeared  to  be  too  j^^  ^^ 
slow,  and  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  who  was  in  command  of  the  opera- 
tions, was  forced  by  urgent  messages  against  his  own  judgment  to 
attempt  an  assault  which  was  repulsed  with  very  severe  loss.  Eliza- 
beth was  shaken,  but  her  Council  remained  resolute.  Then,  if  she 
had  really  been  afraid  that  Philip  might  actually  mean  what  he 
threatened,  her  fears  were  dispelled  by  a  disaster  to  his  fleet  in  a 
battle  with  the  Turks.  She  became  aggressively  inclined  once  more. 
The  position  of  Leith,  despite  the  valour  of  its  garrison,  was  becom- 
ing hopeless ;  and  in  June  the  central  figure  of  the  French  and 
Catholic  party  was  removed  by  the  death  of  the  Regent  Mary  of 
Guise — an  able  woman,  who  had  played  her  part  with  unfailing 
courage,  no  little  skill,  and  quite  as  much  moderation  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  under  extraordinarily  difficult  conditions. 

Cecil  had  already  been  sent  north  to  negotiate.  The  terms  The 
required  were  the  entire  withdrawal  of  French  troops  from  Scot- ^Jj^^^l^ 
land,  the  recognition  of  Elizabeth's  right  to  the  throne  of  England, 
the  recognition  of  her  compact  with  the  Congr^ation  as  legitimate, 
and  the  confirmation  of  their  demands  for  toleration.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  Regent's  death  that  the  arrangement  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  signed ;  by  this  instrument  the  French 
gave  the  promise  that  the  demands  of  the  Congr^ation  should  be 
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conoeded,  but  without  formally  admitting  that  Elizabeth  was  ev^ 
entitled  to  make  a  compact  with  Mary'^s  subjects.  The  other  two 
points  were  allowed,  and  the  French  departed  for  ever.  For- 
tunately a  dispatch  from  Elizabeth  requiring  more  stringent  terms 
(which  would  have  been  refused)  arrived  a  day  too  late,  after  the 
treaty  was  signed.  It  was  comparatively  of  little  consequence  that 
Mary  declined  to  ratify  the  treaty.  When  the  French  had  gone, 
the  Congr^ation  were  masters  of  the  situation ;  and  before  the 
year  was  out,  the  French  and  Scottish  crowns  were  separated  by 
4,  the  death  of  Frands.  The  Guise  domination  in  France  was  checked, 
and  while  Mary's  accession  to  the  English  throne  remained  desirable 
to  the  Catholic  party  in  that  country,  the  hope  of  combining  the 
three  crowns  under  the  hegemony  of  France  came  to  an  end. 
EUsa-  The  whole  episode  deserves  to  be  dwelt  on  at  length,  because  it 

Mdiods  ^^  forcibly  illustrates  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Elizabeth's 
methods  and  the  character  of  her  entourage.  She  saw  the  sound 
policy ;  she  maintained  her  confidence  in  the  men  who  also  saw  it. 
Yet  she  perpetually  wavered  and  hesitated  till  the  eleventh  hour  to 
authorise  the  steps  necessaiy  to  carrjdng  it  out.  At  the  eleventh 
hour,  she  did  authorise  them ;  and  that,  repeatedly,  because  at  the 
last  moment  an  injudicious  threat  stirred  her  to  d^anoe.  For  her- 
self, she  could  have  secured  inglorious  ease  by  simply  accepting 
Philip's  patronage,  but  she  elected  to  play  the  daring  game,  and 
won.  Her  methods  were  tortuous.  She  lied  unblushingly,  but  she 
was  an  adept  at  avoiding  acts  which  palpably  would  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  she  was  lying.  The  Spcmish  ambassador  lived  under 
a  perpetual  conviction  that  she  was  rushing  on  her  own  ruin — that 
she  would  drive  his  master  to  choose  between  the  deplorable  alter- 
natives of  fighting  on  her  behalf  or  allowing  the  Queen  of  France 
and  Scotland  to  become  Queen  of  England  also — ^that  the  Catholics 
would  rise  to  dethrone  her.  But  her  calculations  were  sound,  and 
Norfolk  himself  commanded  her  armies  and  served  her  loyally  in  a 
policy  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  never  to  have  been  initiated. 
She  never  allowed  herself  to  be  bullied  or  cajoled ;  but  she  per- 
petually kept  alive  the  impression  that  a  little  more  bullying  or  a 
little  more  cajolery  might  turn  the  scale.  And  she  drove  the  French 
out  of  Scotland. 

All  the  intriguing  at  this  time  about  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
Elizabeth  is  mixed  up  with  the  scandals  associated  with  the  name 
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of  Lord  Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  made  Earl  of  Leicester),  a  son  The 
of  the  traitor  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Lord  Robert  although  ?"?*y,. 
a  married  man,  was  allowed  an  mtimacy  with  the  Queen  whidi 
not  only  points  oonclusively  to  an  utter  absence  of  delicacy  in  the 
dau|^ter  of  Henry  VJIL  and  Anne  Boleyn,  but  filled  the  entire 
Court  circle  with  the  gravest  apprehensions.  It  was  the  current 
belief  that  if  Dudley  could  get  free  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  would 
marry  him,  and  that  this  desure  was  at  the  back  of  her  vacillation. 
The  a£fair  was  brought  to  an  acute  stage  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Amy  Robsart,  Dudley's  wife,  in  September ;  when  already  for  some 
time  past,  his  innumerable  enemies  had  been  hinting  that  he  meant 
to  make  away  with  her.  The  facts  are  obscure ;  but  the  impression 
given  by  the  evidende.  is  that  she  was  murdered,  though  not  with 
the  direct  connivance  of  her  husband.  Still,  the  suspicion  of  his 
guilt  was  so  strong  that  if  the  Queen  had  married  him  she  would 
have  strained  the  loyalty  of  her  most  loyal  subjects  probably  to 
breaking  point.  Yet  so  keen  was  her  delight  in  playing  with  fire 
that  it  was  many  months  before  English  statesmen  b^an  to  feel 
that  the  danger  was  past ;  while  overtures  were  certainly  made  on 
Dudlejr's  behalf  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  De  Quadra,  to  obtain 
Philip's  sanction  and  support,  in  return  for  a  promise  that  the  Old 
Religion  should  be  restored.  Sussex  alone  expressed  a  conviction 
that  Elizabeth  would  find  her  own  salvation  in  marrying  for  Love 
Every  one  else  was  convinced  that,  whatever  might  be  her  infatuation 
for  Dudley,  marriage  with  him  would  spell  total  ruin  for  her :  and 
there  was  a  general  belief  that  Norfolk  and  others  would  interfere 
in  arms  if  necessary ;  while  the  secret  marriage  of  Lady  Katharine 
Grey  (who  stood  next  in  succession  under  Henry^s  will)  to  Lord 
Hertford,  son  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  was  suspected  of  being  \ 
a  move  to  which  even  Cecil  was  privy,  for  placing  her  on  the  throne  ' 
should  the  worst  befall.  At  last,  when  the  limit  of  endurance  was 
almost  reached,  Elizabeth  finally  declared  that  she  was  not  going 
to  marry  the  favourite.  Judging  her  conduct  by  her  whole  career, 
it  would  seem  that  she  never  reaUy  contemplated  the  commission 
of  so  fatal  a  blunder,  but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  tor- 
menting her  best  friends,  and  torturing  politicians  of  every  kind 
with  uncertainty — perhi^^s  even  of  half  believing  herself  that  she 
actually  would  set  all  adverse  opinion  at  defiance  if  she  chose. 

From  one  suitor  at  any  rate  Elizabeth  felt  herself  freed  by  the 
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The  death  of  the  young  French  King  m  December.    The  main  interest  of 

^^^'  Prance  in  the  Scottish  Crown  was  thereby  ended ;  more  than  that, 
the  Huguenot  Bourbons,  who  stood  in  France  next  in  succession  to 
the  sons  of  Katharine  de  Medici,  recovered  for  the  time  much  of  their 
power.  The  political  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Arran  marriage 
lost  enough  of  their  force  to  enable  the  English  Queen  to  brave  the 
wrath  of  the  Congregation  and  finally  decline  the  Hamilton  alliance. 
It  is  of  interest  to  find  Paget,  once  again  called  in  to  her  Counsels, 
declaring  in  favour  of  a  Huguenot  alliance,  in  despite  of  Spain. 
The  Pope  The  position  of  the  Huguenots  in  Prance,  and  the  proposed 
resuscitation  of  the  Council  of  Trent  under  the  auspices  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  Paul  in  1559,  had  revived  ideas  of 
Protestant  representation  therein ;  and  Elizabeth,  after  her  fashion, 
played  with  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic  party,  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  she  might  be  drawn  into  participation.  It  was  only  when  it  had 
become  perfectly  clear  that  the  admission  of  the  Piq>al  Supremacy 
was  a  condition  precedent,  that  these  hopes  were  dashed,  and  the 
proposal  that  a  papal  Nuncio  should  be  received  in  England,  with 
which  the  Queen  had  been  coquetting,  was  definitely  declined ;  while 
Philip  was  obliged  to  intimate  to  the  Pope  that  he  must  not  launch 
against  the  recalcitrant  England  ecclesiastical  thunderbolts  which 
would  involve  him  in  war,  whether  against  or  on  behalf  of  Elizabeth. 
X561  In  the  meantime  however,  both  the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland 

fo^  ^*  ^^^d  the  Congregation  were  hoping  to  bring  Mary  back  from  France, 
Scotland  and  to  control  her  policy  when  she  should  arrive.  For  the  Protes- 
tants felt  now  that  without  foreign  interference  they  could  hold 
their  own.  Elizabeth  had  rejected  their  scheme  for  bringing  the 
union  of  the  crowns  in  reach  by  the  Arran  marriage :  they  were 
now  bent  on  the  alternative  course  of  inducing  Elizabeth  to  ac- 
knowledge their  own  Queen  as  her  heir  presumptive.  Mary  herself 
was  more  than  ready  for  the  adventure.  Elizabeth  refinsed  her 
a  passage  through  England  which  might  easily  have  been  utilised, 
especially  in  the  North,  for  the  organisation  of  a  Stewart  party 
within  the  realm ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  would  obviously  be 
an  easy  thing  for  an  ^^ accident"  to  happen  while  the  Scots  Queen 
was  running  the  gauntlet  of  her  ships  on  the  seas.  But  Mary  was 
nothing  if  not  daring.  In  August,  accompanied  by  her  Guise  uncle, 
lyElboeuf,  she  set  sail  from  the  ^^  plecisant  land  of  France,"  and  four 
days  later,  without  disaster,  the  Queen  of  Scots  landed  at  Leith. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

ELIZABETH  (U),  1561-68-^UEENS  AND  SUITORS 

ON  August  19th,  1561,  Mary  Stewart  returned  to  Scotland ;  1561 
in  May  1568,  she  left  her  kingdom  for  ever.  During  those  ^.^^  ^ 
seven  years,  what  she  did,  what  she  was  accused  of  doing,  what  she 
was  expected  .to  do,  what  she  intended  to  do,  formed  the  subject  of 
the  keenest  interest  and  anxiety  in  England  at  the  time  ;  and  the 
problems  and  mysteries  of  those  years,  never  unravelled  to  this 
day,  never  with  any  certainty  to  be  unravelled  at  all,  continued  to 
perplex  English  statesmen  and  to  complicate  the  situation  in  Eng- 
land for  nearly  nineteen  years  more.  We  shall  have  to  follow  them 
therefore  in  much  greater  detail  than  would  a  priori  seem  justifi- 
able in  a  volume  ostensibly  dealing  not  with  Scottish  but  with 
English  History. 

During  these  same  years  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  antagon- 
isms were  formulated,  which  were  to  rend  the  two  great  Continental 
monarchies  for  forty  years  to  come.  Thus  in  order  to  follow  the 
subsequent  story  efficiently  even  from  the  purely  English  point  of 
view,  we  must  devote  what  may  seem  somewhat  disproportionate 
attention  to  foreign  affairs,  which  do  not  appear  at  first  sight  to 
have  a  very  intimate  connexion  with  events  in  England.  For 
France  these  events  may  be  summed  up  as  the  opening  of  the  set 
struggle  between  Catholics  and  Huguenots;  for  Spain,  as  the 
preliminaries  to  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  ;  while  for  all  Europe, 
the  efiective  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  laid  down  finally  the 
sharp  dividing  line  between  Protestant  and  Catholic — terms  which 
have  a  well  defined  political  meaning,  in  neither  case  identical  with 
their  original  or  correct  theological  import,  in  which  latter  sense 
half  the  Protestant  world  continued  to  assert  its  claim  to  member- 
ship in  the  Catholic  Church.     S '? 

That  Council  reassembled  under  the  auspices  of  Paul's  successor, 
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(z)The  Piu8  IV.,  in  January  1562.  While  the  Protestants  could  not 
Tt^t^^^ recognise  it  as  a  Catholic  Council,  in  the  sense  of  representing  the 
whole  Catholic  Church,  it  claimed  that  character  for  itself,  and 
those  who  maintained  its  authority  appropriated  the  name,  which 
thus  became  a  party  title.  In  the  course  of  its  sessions,  it  rejected 
doctrines,  notably  that  of  Justification  by  Faith,  which  had  been 
strongly  favoured  even  by  such  men  as  Pole  and  Contsurini,  so 
narrowing  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy.  But  while  cutting  ofi^  all 
possibility  of  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants,  it  marked  a  strong 
tendency  to  reformation  not  of  dogma  but  of  practice ;  while  an 
increased  intolerance  of  what  was  stigmatised  as  error,  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  spirit  whidi  demanded  the  most  n^erciless  repression 
of  heresy,  was  accompanied  in  other  respects  by  an  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  ecclesiastical  morals,  and  a  seal  for  the  Faith  more  pure 
and  less  influenced  by  worldly  considerations,  if  narrower,  than  in 
the  past.  From  this  time,  as  the  exemplar  both  of  the  new  dis- 
cipline, and  of  the  new  warfare  against  heresy,  the  Order  of  Jesuits 
takes  its  place  as  the  dominating  force.  The  Council  terminated 
in  1568 ;  in  1566  the  Pope  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  V.,  the 
nominee  of  the  most  rigid  section  of  the  Church. 
(2)  In  France,  from  the  days  of  Francis  I.,  the  tendency  had  been 

Catholics,  *^  persecute  the  followers  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  who  were  for 
H«g«c-  the  most  part  disciples  of  Calvin  rather  than  of  Luther.  On  the 
PoUHquts  other  hand,  the  political  attraction  of  alliance  with  the  Gr^man 
Lutherans  had  served  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  court  open,  and 
throughout  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent  there  had  been  and 
continued  to  be  threats  that  the  Grallican  Churdi  might  follow  the 
Anglican  in  claiming  independence  of  the  Popel  In  France  how- 
ever the  opposition  lay  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Calvinists, 
who  by  15(61  had  acquired  the  general  name  of  Huguenots:  in 
England,  the  Reformation  was  carried  through  under  the  auspices 
of  a  middle  ecclesiastical  party.  In  France  the  middle  party  was 
piurely  political,  not  aiming  at  a  compromise  tending  to  amalgama- 
tion, but  rather  at  holding  the  two  parties  balanced. 

Before  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  the  Guise  brothers  were  recog- 
nised as.  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  faction.  The  Duke,  Francis, 
was  the  popular  and  successful  soldier  who  won  back  Calais  from 
England :  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was  one  of  the 
ablest  of  living  ecclesiastics  and  statesmen.    There  were  four  more 
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brothers,  all  men  of  mark ;  and  their  sister  was  the  mother  of  Mary 
Stewart  On  the  other  hand,  the  family  came  from  Lorraine  only 
in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  and  though  the  first  Duke  of  Guise 
married  a  dau^ter  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  were  r^|;arded 
with  jealousy  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  French  nobility,  who, 
partly  in  ccmsequence,  threw  their  weight  in  favour  of  the  I^tes- 
tants.  At  the  head  of  these  now  were  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
nominal  King  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his  wife,  his  brother  Cond^ 
and  Admiral  Coligny,  with  his  brother  the  Cardinal  Chatillon. 
When  Henry  II.  died,  the  Guises — uncles  of  the  new  Queen  (Mary 
Stewart) — assumed  unmistakable  supremacy;  but  when  Frands 
also  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Charles  IX., 
the  Queen-mother,  Katharine  de  Medici,  obtained  for  herself  the 
r^;ency,  which  would  naturally  have  fallen  to  Navarre  as  next 
Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  the  control  passed  not  to  the  Huguenots 
but  to  the  ^^  Poliiiques'\^  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  century 
is  noteworthy  for  the  number  of  women  who  made  their  mark  in 
history  as  politicians ;  for  Isabella  of  Castile  was  still  living  when  it 
opened,  and  Elizabeth  of  England  when  it  closed ;  Katharine  de 
Medici  and  Mary  Stewart  were  of  ability  not  much  inferior ;  while 
Mary  of  Guise,  r^;ent  of  Scotland,  and  Mary  Tudor  in  England, 
were  both  striking  figures ;  and  the  women  of  Charles  V.'s  family 
were  conspicuous  as  Governors  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  rule  of  the  Politiques  was,  unlike  that  of  the  Guises,  Reli^ous 
feivourable  to  toleration — as  a  matter  not  of  conscience  but  oC^^^ 
policy.    Katharine's  was  the  controlling  spirit,  and  her  chief  sup-  i56i-6s' 
porters  in  the  policy  were  the  Chancellor  L'Hopital  and  the  Con- 
stable Montmorency,  a  connexion  of  Colign/s  but  an  orthodox 
Catholic.     In  January  166S  a  large  extension  of  toleration  was 
granted  to  the  Huguenots,  which  roused  the  fanaticism  of  the 
other  party  and  drew  the  Constable  over  to  their  ranks.     Navarre 
was  induced  to  go  over  to  the  Catholics,  leaving  the  Protestant 
leadership  to  Cond^.    Some  of  Guise's  followers  massacred  a  number 
of  unarmed  Huguenots  at  Vassy;  Paris,  frantically  anti-Huguenot, 
gave  a  triumphal  reception  to  Guise,  who  held  Katharine  and  the 
boy-king  practically  prisoners.     The   Huguenots  rose  in  arms; 
Navarre  was  killed,  leaving  a  boy— afterwards  Henry  IV. — as  his 

^  The  name  for  the  "  Middle  *'  Party,  which  was  not  however  generally  adopted 
till  a  later  date. 
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heir  and  the  hope  of  the  Huguenots;  for  his  mother  Jeanne  of 
Navarre  had  not  followed  her  husband  in  his  apostasy.  A  great 
battle,  indecisive  in  result,  was  fought  at  Dreux,  in  whidi  eadi  of 
the  commanders,  Cond^  and  Montmorency^  fell  into  the  hands  of 
their  antagonists ;  and  then,  in  February  1568,  Francis  of  Guise  was 
assassinated  by  the  fanatic  Poltrot  About  the  same  time  died  two 
of  his  brothers,  D'Aumale  and  the  Grand  Prior.  The  result  was 
the  termination  of  the  war  by  the  Peace  of  Amboise,  practically 
confirming  the  recent  edict  of  toleration.  Katharine  still  refused 
to  adopt  the  policy,  urged  on  her  by  Spain  as  well  as  by  the  Guise 
faction,  of  suppressing  the  Huguenots  by  the  sword.  The  Hugue- 
nots, however,  believing  that  Katharine  was  merely  actuated  by 
motives  of  expediency,  and  would  seek  to  crush  them  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered,  organised  with  a  view  to  enforcing  their  de- 
mands in  arms,  and  again  took  the  field  in  1667,  thereby  deciding 
the  Regent  in  the  policy  which  they  had — up  to  this  time  perhaps 
erroneously — attributed  to  her.  For  the  time  being,  however,  the 
war  was  dosed  in  the  spring  of  1668,  by  a  treaty  confirming  the 
terms  of  the  previous  Peace  of  Amboise. 
(3)  The  The  Netheijands  or  Low  Countries  was  the  general  title  of  a 

Sn^^iuid  8^"P  ^^  provinces,  corresponding  in  area  rou^y  but  not  accurately 
Spain  to  the  modem  States  of  Hollwd  and  Belgium.  These  provinces, 
originally  independent  States,  but  latterly  associated  in  a  loose 
federation,  had  owned  allegiance  to  the  Da]i;es  of  Burgundy,  and  so 
had  passed  in  due  course  to  Charles  V.,  who  in  turn  transferred 
them  to  Philip  shortiy  before  his  own  abdication  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  The  inis6tutions  within  the  provinces  varied,  as  did  the 
character  and  race  of  their  populations :  but  in  general  their  in- 
dustrial development  was  of  a  high  standard,  and  their  wealth  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  At  the  hands 
of  Charles,  who  was  brought  up  as  a  Netherlander,  they  enjoyed 
considerable  favour;  but  Philip,  by  instinct  and  training,  was  a 
Spaniard,  who  looked  on  them  as  a  paying  appanage  of  Spain,  had 
no  sympathy  with  them,  and  no  regard  for  their  political  organisa- 
tions, and  did  not  set  foot  among  them  after  1669.  Before  that 
year,  most  of  his  time  since  his  marriage  with  Mary  had  been  spent 
there ;  but  in  1669  he  departed,  leaving  as  Governor  his  sister 
Margaret  of  Parma,  and  ignoring  the  nobility  of  the  country. 
The  Reformation  doctrines  had  obtained  a  very  extensive  hold. 
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more  particularly  in  the  Northern  provinces;  but  had  been  sup- 
pressed with  considerable  rigour  by  Charles,  who  early  established 
the  Inquisition  in  the  country.  By  Philip  the  severities  were  in- 
creased, and  the  government  of  Margaret  of  Parma  was  conducted 
on  the  like  intolerant  principles :  her  chief  adviser  being  Philip's 
nominee,  Cardinal  Granvelle.  The  native  nobles — at  whose  head 
were  Egmont,  Horn,  and  William  (the  Silent),  Prince  of  Orange  ^ 
and  Count  of  Nassau — as  well  as  the  burghers,  were  indignant  at 
the  encroachment  on  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  provinces 
by  the  appointment  of  foreigners  to  offices  of  State,  emd  by  the 
presence  of  Spanishjtroops ;  and  the  removal  of  both  was  demanded. 
The  multiplication  of  bishops  and  endowment  of  the  new  bishop- 
rics constituted  another  grievance.  The  troops  had  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  in  1564  Granvelle  left  the  Netherlands  to  join  his 
master  in  Spain;  but  Philip's  determination  to  bring  the  whole 
country  into  the  system  of  Spanish  despotism  remained  unchanged : 
and  whereas  the  whole  population  was  in  favour  of  general  religious 
toleration,  he  insisted,  in  the  face  of  remonstrance,  on  intensifying 
instead  of  relaxing  the  edicts  i^ainst  the  Reformed  doctrines.  To 
avoid  the  persecution,  multitudes  of  Flemish  weavers  left  the  country, 
to  be  welcomed  by  Elizabeth  in  England,  which  was  rapidly  sup- 
planting the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  Low  Countries. 

In  1565  it  was  generally  believed  that  Katharine  de  Medici  was  1566 
concerting  measures,  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  on  behalf  of  Spain,  for  ^^JJfe*"^ 
the  suppression  of  heretics ;  cuid  this  brought  matters  in  the  Nether-  Nether- 
lands to  a  head.     In  1666  a  League,  widespread  though  not  openly  ^ 
supported  by  the  greatest  nobles,  was  formed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Inquisition,  an  institution,  introduced  forty  years  before  by  Charles 
v.,  which  had  worked  as  mercilessly  as  in  Spain.    The  supporters  of 
the  league  included  Lewis  of  Nassau,  brotha*  of  William  of  Orange ; 
it  was  known  as  the  Compromise,  and  its  adherents  were  nick-named 
the  Gueux^  or  beggars.     The  general  ferment  resulted  in  violent 
anti-"  idolatry  "  riots,  accompanied  by  great  destruction  of  Church 
property.     Tlie  disturbances  were  quieted  down  by  the  exertions  of 
Egmont  and  William  of  Orange ;  the  Grovemor,  Margfuret  of  Parma, 
promising  the  concessions  they  advised.     Philip  however  was  en- 
raged, repudiated  the  concessions,  and  in  1567  sent  Alva  with  an 
army  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  to  restore  order.     Margaret, 

^  William  was  a  Netherlander  in  virtue  of  the  lordship  of  Breda. 
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finding  herself  virtually  superseded,  retired.  Alva's  conception  of 
order  was  the  aiforoement  of  the  worst  type  of  combined  military 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Egmont  (a  CatbolicX  and  Horn,  though 
both  had  rendered  the  Grovemment  conspicuous  assistance,  were 
arrested;  Orange  escaped  by  retiring  to  his  Grerman  dominions. 
Not  Protestants  (mly,  but  even  Maximilian  who  now  occupied  the 
Imperial  throne  in  succession  to  Ferdinand,  remonstrated ;  yet  Philip 
obstinately  encouraged  Alva  to  go  on  his  way.  William  of  Orange 
avowed  himself  a  I^otestant ;  and  in  the  spring  a  mixed  army  of 
Netherlanders,  Huguenots,  and  Germans,  took  the  field  under  Lewis 
of  Nassau.  The  "revolt  of  the  Netherlands  may  be  reckoned  as 
dating  from  the  first  engagement,  at  Heiligerlee,  in  May  1668. 
The  Spaniards  were  worsted,  and  as  an  immediate  cmisequence, 
Egmont  and  Horn  were  sent  to  the  block. 

Elisabeth,  The  arrival  of  Mary  Stewart  in  Scotland  brings  her  personality 
M^,  tndiQi^  QiQj^  intimate  relation  with  that  of  Elizabeth  than  befcHie. 
Satton  The  fm>blem  of  finding  bridegrooms  politically  and  personally 
acceptable  to  the  two  queens  becomes  particularly  prominent. 
1  Arran,  flatly  declined  by  Elisabeth,  becomes  for  a  time  one  of  her 
cousin's  actual  suitors.  The  Ajchduke  Charles  becomes  a  possiUe 
candidate  for  either.  Dudley,  still  looked  upon  as  Elizabeth's 
favoured  lover,  is  oflered  by  her  to  Mary  as  a  husband.  Now,  too, 
we  first  meet  with  Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Damley,^  whose  mother. 
Lady  Lennox,  was  daughter  of  Margaret  Tudor  by  her  second  hus- 
band, the  young  man  himself  being  a  possible  successor  to  the 
English  throne.  Being  an  Englbh  as  well  as  a  Scottish  subject, 
brou^t  up  in  England  and  therefore  not,  like  Mary — whatever 
her  claims  by  descent — an  alien,  that  technical  ground  for,  disput- 
ing her  succession  did  not  apply  to  him.  He  too  was  mentioned  as 
a' possible  suitor  both  for  Elizabeth's  and  for  Mary's  hand.  Thra 
there  was  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  of  Spain  by  bis  first  wife,  to 
whom  Mary  had  a  political  inclination ;  or  again  there  was  for  her 
a  possibility  of  manning  her  dead  husband's  brother,  the  boy-king 
Charles  IX.  of  France.  Mary  herself,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
still  some  months  short  of  nineteen  when  she  landed  at  Leith. 
And  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  political  importance  to  Elizabeth, 
who  should  be  the  man  to  share  the  Scottkh  throne. 

^  See  Appendix  A,  iii. 
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Mary's  reception  was  austere  not  to  say  brutal  on  the  part  of  156a 
Saiox  and  his  friends;  but  the  Earl  of  Murray  (as  Lord  James g^^^^*^^ 
Stewart  soon  after  became)  and  Maitland,  confident  now  in  the 
security  of  Protestantism,  were  not  disposed  to  subordinate  polities 
to  zealotry.  They  were  ready  for  a  degree  of  toleration.  Their 
ultimate  goal  was  the  union  of  the  crowns ;  and  they  wished  Mary 
to  repose  her  confidence  on  them.  They  would  not  press  her  to 
xatiiy  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  at  any  rate  unless  she  was  formally 
recognised  as  heir  presumptive  of  England.  Mary,  for  her  part, 
though  holding  by  her  own  fistith,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  for 
the  present  at  least  she  must  not  challenge  the  Reformers.  Her 
first  business  was  conciliation. 

The  year  1662  was  not  far  advanced  when  the  first  Huguenot 
war  broke  out  in  France.  Cond^  was  soon  making  overtures  to 
Elizabeth,  and  her  Protestant  counsellors,  headed  by  Cecil,  were 
zealous  that  she  should  lend  his  party  active  support,  with  the 
restoration  of  Calais  to  England  as  the  price.  I^ilip  of  Spain,  bent 
on  suppressing  the  Netherlands  heretics,  was  strongly  on  the  side 
of  the  Gkiises,  and  threatened  Elizabeth  if  she  should  venture  to 
intervene.  The  house  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London  was 
the  centre  of  much  Catholic  intriguing ;  and  much  of  what  was 
going  on  was  betrayed  to  Cecil  by  a  secretary.  Elizabeth  was  angry  / 
enough,  but  could  not  affi>rd  an  open  rupture  with  Philip,  who,  now  > 
that  Mary  was  no  longer  Queen  of  IVance,  might  find  it  in  his 
interest  to  support  her  pretensions  to  the  English  throne.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  Queen-mother  could  not  now  view  with 
complacency  the  succession  of  Mary  with  her  Guise  connexions, 
coupled  with  the  possibility  of  her  matrimonial  alliance  either  with 
the  Spanish  Don  Carlos  or  the'Habsburg  Archduke  Charles.  Eliza- 
beth's own  desire  now  was  to  be  in  amity  with  Mary,  and  to  have 
her  married  to  some  one  who  would  not  be  dangerous.  For  a  long 
time  she  dallied  with  the  idea  of  meeting  Mary  with  a  view  to  a 
settlement  as  t^  the  ratification  of  the  Edinbui^h  treaty  and  her 
recognition  as  heir  presumptive ;  and  Catholic  hopes  ran  high.  But 
the  successes  of  the  Guise  party  in  France  forced  her  hand  by 
alarming  the  Protestants.  She  had  to  decline  the  meeting  with 
Mary,  and  at  least  to  make  a  show  of  enforcing  the  laws  against 
attendance  at  Mass  more  energetically.  She  had,  in  fact,  been  let- 
ting herself  believe  that  she  could  indulge  her  personal  predilection 
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for  the  more  ceremonial  worahip  of  the  old  faith ;  but  as  usual  when 

a  crisis  seemed  really  imminent,  her  personal  predilections  were  sup* 

pressed  for  the  time. 

1562-63  As  the  year  went  on,  the  intrigue  with  Cond^  reached  a  point 

anddie     ^^  which  the  Huguenot  leader  actually  handed  over  Havre  to  the 

Hugue-     English,  and  promised  the  restitution  of  Calais;   and  before  the 

"^  autumn  was  far  advanced,  the  town  was  garrisoned,  and  a  troop  of 

English — ignoring  instructions  from  home — went  to  join  Cond^. 

The  colour  for  Elizabeth's  action  was  that  the  Guises  bad  usurped 

the  government,  and  that  they  palpably  and  avowedly  directed 

their  policy  to  the  injury  of  England ;  also  that  she  was  entitled 

to  take  measures  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  Calais,  promised  by 

treaty.     The  fighting  went  steadily  against  the  Huguenots,  and 

Elizabeth  made  the  mistake — ^in  which  the  country  supported  her 

even  with  passion — of  holding  Cond^  to  his  promise  as  to  Calais, 

instead  of  applying  herself  to  the  establishment  of  the  Huguenots 

as  a  powerful  Anglophil  anti-Guise  party.     Throwing  over  the 

method  which  had  so  successfully  deajred  Scotland  of  the  Frendi, 

she  staked  everything  on  the  recovery  of  Calais,  forced  half  Cond^s 

friends  to  look  upon  him  as  something  very  like  a  traitor,  and 

I    alienated  Huguenot  sentiment  completely.    The  battle  of  Dreux 

in  December,  followed  early  in  the  next  year  by  the  murder  of 

Guise,  led  to  the  truce  of  Amboise,  in  April,  between  the  warring 

factions;  England  was  left  in  the  lurch.    A  desperate  efibrt  was 

made  to  retain  the  grip  on  Havre,  but  an  outbr^Jc  of  the  plague 

among  the  garrison  ruined  all  chance  of  success.     It  fell,  and  with 

it  the  last  hope  of  recovering  Calais  (July  1668).     It  was  not  till 

the  spring  of  1564  that  the  French  war  was  formally  terminated 

by  the  treaty  of  Troyes,   when  the  English,  after  much  vain 

haggling,  found  themselves  obliged  to  accept  the  French  terms. 

The  Near  the  end  of  1562  the  Queen  had  been  stricken  with  small- 

Succes-     P^^  ^^d  ^^  '^®  ^'  ^^^  despaired  of ;  so  that  the  grave  ]:»*oblem  of 

sion  the  Succession  assumed  a  momentary  prominence.     Henry's  Will 

had  never  been  set  aside;   but  no  one  would  have  viewed  with 

favour  the  claims  of  the  Greys.     Mary  of  Scotland,  the  heir  by 

inheritance,  was   an    alien,  and    aUionrent  to  the  Protestants. 

Damley  was  the  only  remaining  claimant  of  Tudor  stock ;  ^  while 

the  House  of  York  had  still  representatives  living,  in  two  grandsons 

1  Except  the  Clifiord  or  Stanley  branch,  junior  to  the  Oreyt.    See  Front, 
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of  the  old  Countess  of  Salisbury  executed  by  Henry — the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  and  Arthur  Pole,  the  latter  of  whom  did  actually 
become  the  centre  of  a  still-bom  plot.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened had  the  Queen  died  at  this  juncture  it  is  impossible  to  guess : 
happily  for  England,  she  recovered.  But  the  interest  attaching  to 
Marjr's  course  was  intensified. 

The  Scots  Queen  had  in  the  meantime  ostensibly  given  her 
support  to  Murray  and  Maitland,  accompanying  her  half-brother 
on  an  expedition  to  crush  Huntly,  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
nobility.  Murray  and  Maitland  did  their  best  during  the  early 
months  of  1568  to  force  the  recognition  of  their  Queen  as  Eliza- 
beth's heir  by  the  menace  of  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Spain ; 
Elizabeth  in  turn  did  her  own  best  to  induce  Mary  to  marry 
Dudley,  whom  she  later  on  raised  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Leicester. 
This  unicm  however  was  one  which  neither  Mary  herself  nor  any 
of  her  counsellors  would  accept ;  and  when  the  year  closed,  Knox 
and  the  extreme  Calvinists  were  grimly  assimilating  the  to  them 
portentous  probability  that  she  would  end  by  marrying  either  Don 
Carlos  or  the  young  King  of  Fiance— either  event  threatening  the 
restoration  of  the  Old  Church  in  Scotland. 

The  civil  war  in  France  ended,  as  we  saw,  in  the  triumph  of  1564 
the  Politiques.  The  corollary  was  the  treaty  of  Troyes  with  ^^^^2^^^^ 
England  in  the  spring  of  1564.  The  French  court  was  now  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly  towards  Elizab$^th ;  the  Guises  had  lost  weight 
by  the  death  of  the  Duke ;  Philip  of  Spain  saw  nothing  to  gain  by 
further  embroilments;  so  the  chances  of  Mary's  mariiage  either 
with  his  son  or  with  Charles  IX.  were  small.  The  Scots  Queen 
b^an  to  give  Damley  a  leading  place  in  her  own  mind,  feeling 
that  a  marriage  with  him  would  give  a  double  claim  to  the  English 
succession,  and  one  in  favour  of  which  the  whole  of  the  English 
Catholics  would  be  united.  So  far  Elizabeth  had  only  urged  her 
to  many  an  English  nobleman,  with  an  implication  that  Leicester  ^ 
was  intended.  Mary  tried  to  extract  approval  for  Darnley,  but 
with  the  result  only  that  Leicester  was  definitely  and  explicitly 
nominated.  Yet  even  on  behalf  of  her  favourite,  the  English 
Queen  would  not  commit  herself  on  the  subject  of  the  succession. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  Maitland  of  Lethington 
who  was  not  actually  opposed  to  the  Damley  marriage  on  con- 

1  Dudley  was  not  in  fiict  raised  to  the  Earldom  till  the  year  was  well  advanced* 
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dition  of  Elizabeth's  public  approval,  the  Scottish  Protestants  were 
very  unfavourable  to  that  solution.  So  the  year  passed  in  perpetual 
diplomatic  fencing,  Mary  trjring  to  draw  DunJ^y  to  Scotland,  while 
EUizabeth  kept  him  at  her  own  court,  to  which  he  with  both  his 
parents  had  been  attached  for  many  years  past.  It  is  not  a  littie 
curious  to  find  all  this  intriguing  crossed  by  a  proposal  from 
Katharine  de  Medici  that  King  Charles  should  marry  not  Mary 
but  Elizabeth,  who  was  eighteen  years  his  senior :  while  Elizabeth 
herself  was  hying  to  revive  the  idea  of  her  own  marriage  with  the 
Archduke  Charles,  whose  brother  Maximilian  had  just  succeeded 
Ferdinand  as  Emperor.  In  Felmiary  1566,  Elizabeth  found  it  no 
longer  possible  to  prevent  Damley's  return  to  Scotland,  and  in  April 
it  was  tentatively  announced  that  he  was  to  be  Mary's  husband. 
1565 The  It  is  not  impossible^  that  privately  Elizabeth  had  expected 
l>aniiey  ^^  desired  that  Mary  should  jeopardise  har  position  precisely  in 
this  manner,  counting  on  the  animosity  to  the  marriage  not  only 
of  Knox's  party  but  of  all  the  adheraits  of  the  rival  house  of 
Hamilton.  If  so  she  was  justified  in  the  event.  But  puUicly  she 
expressed  a  strong  disapproval,  which  took  colour  from  the  risk 
that  the  marriage  might  serve  to  rally  the  English  Catholics  in 
support  of  the  joint  Stewart  succession.  At  any  rate,  whether 
Mary  mearely  miK»lculated  the  political  forces ;  or,  weary  of  the 
shackles  which  preachers  and  politicians  sought  to  impose  on  her, 
determined  to  take  her  own  way  at  last  at  any  cost;  or  allowed 
herself  to  be  swayed  by  an  unaccountable  fancy  for  the  person  of 
her  young  cousin,  a  spoilt,  arrogant,  and  vicious  boy ;  marry  him 
she  did,  at  the  end  of  July :  in  defiance  of  the  saitiment  of  all 
her  Protestant  subjects,  half  of  whom  were  really  afraid  of  the 
attempted  revival  of  Catholic  domination,  while  the  rest  foresaw, 
at  the  best,  the  gravest  political  complications,  and  the  revival  of 
internecine  clan  and  family  feuds  and  intrigues.  Mary  however 
had  not  taken  the  step  until  she  was  sure  in  the  first  place  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  her  marriage  with  Don  Carlos,  and  had  in 
the  second  place  received  assurances  of  support  from  Philip  *  if  she 

^  The  case  for  this  view  is  effectively  put  in  Lang,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.,  pp. 
136  ff. ;  and  cf>  Creighton,  Quun  Elizabeth,  p.  87. 

'  C/.  Hume,  Lovi  Affaws  of  Mar^  Quun  of  Scots,  p.  262.  Mary  was  aiming 
at  a  Catholic  combination  onder  Philip,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  Rome. 
Cecil  and  Elizabeth  however  had  good  reason  from  experience  to  count  on  Spain's 
immobility,  and  may  very  well  have  counted  also  on  Damley's  imbecility.  They 
knew  him. 
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married  Damlej.  For  a  girl  of  three  and  twenty,  working  single 
handed,  it  was  an  exceedingly  clever  move— on  the  hjrpothesis  that 
Fbilip  was  capable  of  taking  open  action,  and  Damley  of  acting 
with  common  decency  and  common  intelligence. 

The  Protestant  lords  however^  were  not  unanimous.  Maitland  Mary  and 
and  the  Douglases  did  not  join  Murray  and  the  Hamiltons  who,  ^^^^y 
even  before  the  actual  marriage,  were  practically  in  open  rebellion. 
But  Mary  was  now  plajring  for  her  own  hand ;  if  she  had  any 
trusted  counsellor  it  was  her  deformed  Italian  secretary,  David 
Riseio.  She  dn^ped  diplomatic  fencing.  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  privately  sending  money  to  Murray,  remonstrated  on  his 
behalf;  but  Mary  asserted  her  right  to  deal  with  her  own  rebellious 
subjects.  Now,  as  always,  she  maintained  that  she  had  no  intention 
of  subverting  the  Protestant  religion,  though  she  desired  the  same 
freedom  for  Catholics  as  for  Calvinists.  But  she  would  not  submit 
to  dictati<»i;  and  any  promises  she  was  willii^  to  make  were 
conditional  on  the  recognition  first  of  herself  and  her  heirs  and 
afterwards  of  Lady  Lennox's  heirs,  as  Elizabeth's  successors.  At 
the  end  of  August  she  marched  against  Murray  and  the  insurgents ; 
they  however  avoided  battle.  On  October  6th  Murray  and  his 
principal  adherents  crossed  the  Border.  A  little  later  he  was 
allowed  to  present  himself  at  the  English  court,  where  Elizabeth  ^ 
publicly  rated  him,  and  declared  that  she  would  never  assist  rebels 
against  their  lawful  sovereign.  Murray,  whoihad  just  written  to 
Cecil  that  he  would  ^^  never  have  enterprised  the  action  but  that 
he  had  been  moved  thereto  by  the  Queen  "  of  England,  accepted 
Elizabeth's  lecture  without  protest. 

The  expulsion  of  Murray  fi'om  Scotland  did  not  hinder  the  The 
coming  tragedy ;  perhaps  it  had  the  contrary  effect.     The  loi^ds  S^^*'  ^ 
round  Mary  were  bitterly  aggrieved  by  Rizzio's  influence ;  Damley  1566 
long  before  he  was  six  months  married,  chose  to  be  jealous  of  the 
secretary,  a  sentiment  carefully  fostered  by  the  lords.    The  common 
hatred  united  them  in  a  ^^  band  "  for  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  of  which 
Sadler,  the  English  envoy,  was  cognisant ;  Murray  very  probably, 
though  by  no  means  certainly,  was  not.     The  plot  was  carried  out 
in  Mardi.    The  conspirators  broke  into  Mary's  room  at  Holyrood, 
and  butchered  Rizzio  almost  before  her  eyes. 

1  Fronde,  viii.,  pp.  2x3  ff.  (Ed.  1864) :  with  which  ct  Lang,  Hist,  Scotland,  ii., 
pp.  150  ff.,  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mary  ever  forgave  any  one  who  was 
implicated  or  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  that  outrage.  For  her 
husband,  as  the  offence  in  him  was  foulest  and  the  insult  flxmi  him  to 
her  deepest,  she  assuredly  conceived  and  cheridied  a  bitter  loathing. 
But  there  was  one  man  who  had  alwajrs  been  ready  to  champion 
her  cause,  the  daring,  reckless,  ruffianly  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of 
Both  well,  who  nevertheless  was  no  mere  swash-buckler,  but  accord- 
ing to  Scottish  standards  of  the  day,  a  man  of  education  ^  and 
even,  it  would  seem,  of  some  culture.  From  this  time.  Both  well 
was  her  one  ally.  She  had  the  policy  and  the  self-control  to  profess 
a  desire  for  reconciliation  even  with  Damley :  to  receive  Murray 
and  even  Lethington  into  apparent  favour.  But  Damle/s  brief 
rapprochement  with  the  lords  was  soon  over;  his  intolerable 
arrogance  was  made  the  worse  by  his  tontemptibility.  Three 
months  after  Rizzio's  murder,  the  envy  of  the  Virgin  Queen  of 
England  was  roused  by  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mary.  The  history 
of  the  following  months  becomes  a  chaos  of  which  there  are  a 
dozen  conflicting  versions.  The  one  clear  hct  is  that  another 
^'  band  "  was  formed  to  put  Damley  out  of  the  way.  There  were 
pretences  at  attempted  reconciliation  between  Mary  and  Damley, 
while  the  Queen's  relations  with  Bothwell  were  so  intimate  as  to 
produce  rumours  no  less  scandalous  than  those  which  had  prevailed 
about  Elizabeth  and  Dudley.  Damley  fell  ill ;  a  better  appearance 
than  usual  of  reconciliation  was  patched  up.  The  sick  man  was 
Kirk  o'  conveyed  to  Kirk  o'  Field,  a  house  near  Edinburgh,  where  Mary 
^*^^  joined  him.  Thence  one  evening  she  went  to  Holyrood  to  attend 
a  bridal  masque.  That  night  the  house  was  blown  up ;  Damley's 
unscathed  corpse  was  found  in  the  garden. 

From  the  tangled  mass "  of  letters,  narratives,  and  confessicms, 
it  remains,  and  will  for  ever  remain,  impossible  to  ascertain  more 
than  a  fragment  of  the  real  truth.  As  to  many  of  the  documents, 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  theory  of  their  genuineness  or  of  their 
forgery  is  the  more  incredible.  For  the  confessions,  every  man 
had  a  dozen  good  reasons  for  sheltering  some  of  the  guilty, 
implicating  some  of  the  innocent,  and  garbling  the  actual  facts. 
That  the  thing  was  done  by  Bothwell  is  absolutely  certain ;  it  is 

^  Lang,  Hist  Scotland,  ii.,  p.  i68. 

'The  evidence  has  been  discussed  in  many  volumes.  The  most  judicial 
examination  with  urhich  the  present  writer  is  acquainted  is  that  in  Mr.  Lang's 
Mystery  of  Mary  Stewart,  summarised  in  his  Histofy  of  Scotland,  ii.,  pp.  i68  ff. 
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hardly  leas  doubtful  that  both  Maitland  and  Morton  helped  to 
hatch  the  plot ;  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  Mary  was  active 
in  it.  No  single  act  can  be  brought  home  to  her  which  was 
necessarily  incompatible  with  innocence — or  with  guilt.  It  is 
the  accumulation  of  suspicious  circumstances  which  makes  the 
presumption  lean  heavily  to  guilt ;  but  it  remains  no  more  than 
a  presumption;  no  jury  would  have  been  justified  in  convicting. 
Her  accusers  had  a  strong  case ;  but  they  tried  to  strengthen  it  by 
inventing  or  suborning  additional  evidence  palpably  false,  with  the 
result  of  discrediting  the  whole — and  her  friends  adopted  the  same 
tactics.  That  both  Mary  and  Murray  knew  that  some  plot 
existed,  and  that  neither  of  them  stirred  a  finger  to  frustrate  it, 
is  hardly  an  open  question. 

Guilty  in  the  fullest*  sense  or  not  guilty,  Mary's  detestation  of 
Damley  was  notorious ;  and  within  three  months  of  the  murder 
she  was  the  wife  of  the  man  whom  the  whole  world  accounted  the 
murderer.  Naturally,  the  whole  world  believed  that  she  was 
BothwelPs  accomplice  in  the  act,  and  his  mistress  before  it.  There 
was  a  show  at  least  of  the  marriage  being  brought  about  by  force. 
A  formal  attempt  at  investigation  into  the  murder  had  collapsed. 
Bothwell  had  his  supporters ;  he  kidnapped  the  Queen  and  Maitland 
— not  one  of  his  supporters — with  her.  A  scandalous  divorce  was 
pronounced  between  him  and  his  wife,  and  Mary  wedded  him. 
The  only  credible  explanation  is  that  she  was  over-mastered  by  a 
passion  for  the  daring  ruflSan  who  at  least  had  always  stood  by  her. 
The  lords — accomplices  in  the  murder  with  the  rest — were  almost 
immediately  in  arms  to  ^rescue''  the  Queen,  who  took  the  field  by 
her  husband's  side.  The  opposing  forces  met  at  Carberry  Hill; 
Bothwell,  seeing  the  contest  to  be  hopeless,  fled  ;  Mary  surrendered. 

Tlie  Queen   was  forthwith   imprisoned  in   Lochleven  Castle; Mary 

and  just  at  this  time  the  famous  casket  of  letters  from  Mary  to™?^® 

"'  ,  •'         prisoner 

Bothwell  was  seized,  in  the  custody  of  a  servant  of  Bothwell's.    Of 

the  documents  subsequently  produced  as  having  formed  part  of 

that  collection,  the  experts  are  totally  unable  to  prove  decisively 

whether  any  or  all  are  genuine,  or  forged,  or  a  mixture  of  forgeries 

and  transcripts  from  genuine  originals ;  though  on  the  whole  the 

last  hypothesis  is  the  least  incredible  of  the  three. 

All  this  took  place  in  June.     Elizabeth  was  now  suggesting 

that  the  baby  prince  James  should  be  sent  to  her  safe-keeping : 
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Murray  there  were  similar  hints — muiatis  muiandU — from  France.  Hie 
°^^^^  Scots  lords  played  off  Froich  and  English  against  each  other,  and 
kept  the  child  in  their  own  hands.  There  was  a  strong  desire  in 
some  quarters  that  Mary  should  be  put  to  death ;  she  was  actually 
compelled,  at  the  end  of  July,  to  sign  her  abdication  in  &vour  of 
the  infuit  James.  Soon  after  Murray  arrived  from  France,  whithei 
he  had  gone  shortly  after  the  murder,  and  she  assented  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  Regent — indeed  be^^ed  him  to  undertake  it,  having 
virtually  no  other  course  open.  Both  he  and  Lethington  probably 
desired  to  [protect  her.  Meantime  however,  Elizabeth  was  demanding 
her  release,  the  successful  rebellion  of  subjects  against  their  lawful 
prince  being  by  no  means  to  her  liking.  Murray,  however,  felt 
that  such  a  course  could  only  involve  civil  war,  and  if  pressed  would 
force  him  to  have  Mary  executed  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence, 
genuine  or  forged,  of  her  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Damley. 
Yet  it  was  universally  believed  that  many  of  the  lords  now  with 
Murray  were  no  less  guilty;  over  their  heads  too  the  sword  was 
hanging  by  a  thread.  Murray  as  R^ent  ruled  with  vigour ;  and 
his  enforcement  of  the  anti-Catholic  laws  soon  roused  the  hostility 
of  that  section.  After  many  months  of  imprisonment,  the  Queen 
X568         succeeded  in  escaping  from  Lochleven  in  May  (1668);  but  the 

Mary*8      attempt  to  rally  her  followers  was  desperate.    There  was  a  fight  at 
escape  to  ^  •'  ^  ® 

England    Langside  on  May  Idth  ;  Mary's  party  were  completely  routed  ;  she 

herself  fled  south ;  and  on  May  16th  she  crossed  the  Solway ;  be- 
coming, and  remaining  from  thenceforth,  Elizabeth's  prisoner. 

Thus,  in  June  1568,  there  was  in  France  an  uneasy  truce  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Huguenots ;  in  the  Netherlands,  the  struggle 
between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Alva  was  just  commencing ;  in 
Britain,  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  just  fallen  into  the  power  of  her 
sister  of  England — disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  her 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  and  on  almost  all  hands  credited  with  the 
murder  of  Damley ;  so  that  whatever  might  happen  it  was  certain 
that  no  foreign  Power  would  have  either  the  will  or  the  means  to 
intervene  on  her  behalf. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  will  demand  our  attention ;  but,  as  they 
did  not  at  the  time  directly  influence  English  policy,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  treat  of  them  consecutively  in  a  later  chapter. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  sea-going  movement,  which  was 
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now  active  and  was  in  a  few  yean'  time  to  be  zevealed  as  a  feature 
of  the  first  importance  in  the  development  of  ^^  our  island  story  ". 
Here  we  will  merely  note  that  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  is 
deferred.  The  progress  however  of  the  religious  settlement,  always 
a  present  factor  in  the  relations  of  England  with  other  Powers, 
requires  to  be  treated  pari  pckssu  with  the  other  events  of  the 
period ;  as  also  do  the  relations  between  the  Queen  and  her  Par- 
liament. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Elizabeth  had  personal  pre- England 
dilections  in  favour  of  the  ceremonial,  if  not  the  actual  theological,  ^^^^' 
position  adopted  by  her  father.  Tlie  weightiest  of  her  counsellors  of  the 
however,  headed  by  Cedl  and  Bacon,  succeeded  in  a  more  definite  ^^J^" 
protestantising  of  the  bench  of  bishops  than  the  Queen  herself  (would 
have  desired.  The  formularies  of  the  Church,  confirmed  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  were  very  much  easier  to  reconcile  with  Calvinism 
than  with  what  Calvinists  called  idolatry,  and  in  particular  the 
abolition  of  the  law  j>f  celibacy  in  itself  had  a  very  strong  tendency 
to  abolish  the  sense  of  differentiation  between  clergy  and  laity  so 
essential  to  the  old  Catholic  position.  It  may  have  be^i  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  which  made  Elizabeth  feel  and  express  with  much 
freedom  her  own  objection  to  married  clerics.  But  Cecil  and  his 
party  were  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  cleavage  was  every- 
where becoming  intensified  as  a  political  cleavage  also ;  that  politi- 
cally, England  would  be  obliged  to  declare  for  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  would  be  rent  in  twain ;  tiiat  danger  to  Elizabeth's  throne — and 
this  she  fully  recognised  herself — was  much  more  likely  to  arise  from 
Catholic  than  from  Protestant  quarters.  Being  therefore  determined 
that  she  should  take  the  Protestant  side — whether  from  genuine 
rp^'jious  conviction  or  from  motives  of  political  expediency — they 
steadily  encouraged  moderate  Protestants  of  the  type  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  others  who  were  still  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
Swiss,  or  at  least  the  Lutheran,  reformers ;  a  course  in  which  they 
were  greatly  aided  by  the  direct  hostility  to  Elizabeth  of  the  Guise 
party  in  France.  In  that  country,  the  Politiques  found  themselves 
driven  into  the  Catholic  camp ;  in  England,  the  Queen,  whose  per- 
sonal sentiments  were  not  unlike  those  of  Katharine  de  Medici,  was 
reluctantly  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  yield  to  her 
Protestant  advisers. 

Elizabeth's  first  Parliament  was  puritan  in  its  tendencies,  and 

18  "^ 
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Religious  onlj  fell  short  of  that  which  had  approved  the  second  prayer-book 
Parties  ^f  Edward.  The  bulk  of  the  clergy  still  no  doubt  favoured  the  oW 
religion,  but  it  was  the  followers  of  the  new  lights  who  received 
promotion,  and  it  was  they  who  were  encouraged  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  however,  and  especially 
in  the  North,  the^magnates  countenanced  a  hardly  veiled  disre- 
gard of  the  new  laws :  and  the  Queen's  apparent  inclination  to  find 
a  way  of  recognising  Mary  as  her  successor,  as  well  as  her  favour  for 
crosses  and  disfavour  for  married  clergy,  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
Catholics.  The  Huguenot  war  in  166S  compelled  her  to  change 
her  tone,  and  enabled  Cecil  to  enforce  the  law  against  attaidanoe 
at  Mass  with  greater  vigour.  The  first  Parliament  had  been  dis- 
solved in  1559 ;  the  second,  which  met  in  the  beginning  of  1568, 
was  not  less  strenuously  Protestant  and  opposed  to  the  Stewart 
succession.  It  was  only  the  determined  stand  of  the  Catholic  peers 
which  prevented  sharp  legislation  against  the  Catholics  in  general ; 
and  even  as  it  was,  the  application  of  the  oath  of  Supremacy  was 
widened.  Then  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the  affair  of  Havre 
caused  the  Huguenot  alliance  U)  cool.  By  the  winter  of  1564-5, 
the  English  Queen  was  irritating  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  the 
most  capable  of  whom  were  increasingly  identifying  themselves  with 
puritan  views,  by  insistence  not  cJtogether  successful  on  obedience 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  matter  of  vestments ;  edthough  it 
was  notorious  that  there  was  strong  feeling  against  some  of  the 
r^ulations,  which  in  not  a  few  instances  were  habitually  ignored. 
The  feeling  was  intensified  by  a  lively  suspicion  that  she  really 
wished  for  the  Damley  marriage  which  actually  took  place  a  few 
months  later,  though  she  was  professedly  urging  Leicester's  suit, 
and  beyond  all  doubt  encouraged  Murray  and  the  Scottish  Protes- 
tants to  rebellion. 
1566-67  It  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1566  that  Parliament  reassembled ; 

meniTand  ^^^  ^'^^'^  ^^^^  determined   to  get  the  Queen  committed  to   a 
the  marriage  which  should  end  the  menace  of  the  Stewart  succession. 

2?!^^.  This  desire  was  in  some  cases  the  cause  and  in  others  the  effect  of 
a  zealous  protestantism.  A  Bill. was  introduced,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Bishops  acting  on  a  vote  of  Convocation,  to  compel  the  clergy 
to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion,  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  Edward's  Forty-two  Articles ;  but  this  was  withdrawn 
after  passing  the  Commons.     The  Queen  was  enraged  by  the  auda- 


marnage 
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city  of  the  Commons  in  discussing  the  question  of  her  marriage  ana 
the  succession,  and  she  attempted  to  suppress  debate ;  but  was  met 
with  a  stubborn  insistence,  headed  by  Cecil,  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  House.  Elizabeth  had  to  give  way ;  but  while  on  the 
question  of  principle  the  Parliament  was  victorious,  it  did  not  press 
the  victory  and  the  Queen  was  enabled  to  evade  the  immediate  issue. 
The  house  voted  supplies  generously,  after  which  she  succeeded  in 
dissolving  it  with  a  sharp  reprimand  and  without  definitely  com- 
mitting herself  on  the  subject  either  of  her  own  marriage  or  of  the 
succession.  But  this  was  hardly  accomplished,  when  the  murder  of 
Damley,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  divided  the  party  which  had 
hitherto  supported  Max/s  claim  to  the  English  throne. 

For  some  months,  the  question  of  Elizabeth's  marriage  was  The 
allowed  to  fell  into  abeyance ;  but  the  effect  of  the  murder  was  in  ^^^^jj^ 
some  degree  counteracted  by  the  imprisonment  of  Mary  in  Loch-  Archduke 
leven,  the  appeal  to  chivalry  of  a  deserted,  helpless,  and  lovely 
woman,  and  the  very  unattractive  character  of  most  of  the  men 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  Grovemment.  The  Stewart  cause 
seemed  to  be  in  some  danger  of  reviving,  and  once  again  the  English 
Council  began  to  urge  tiie  marriage  with  the  Archduke  Charles. 
Elizabeth  pretended  concurrence,  but  when  she  i*efused  to  promise 
that  Charles  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  religion 
in  England,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  that  she  was  merely 
pla3ring  with  the  idea ;  while  there  were  certainly  a  great  many  of 
her  subjects  who  entirely  sympathised  with  the  ostensible  grounds 
on  which  the  negotiation  was  broken  off.  The  prospect  of  a  closer 
union  with  the  House  of  Habsburg  was  dispelled,  edmost  at  the 
moment  when  the  Scots  Queen  fell  into  Elizabeth's  hands,  and  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Spanish  system  was  being  raised  in 
the  Netherlands. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

ELIZABETH  (iii),  1668.72-THE  CATHOLIC  CHALLENGE 

1568  "OEFORE  crossing  the  Sol  way,  Mary  wrote  to  Elizabeth  throw- 

^^j^^^  D  ing  herself  on  her  hospitality.  She  followed  hard  on  the 
and  Mary  heels  of  her  missive,  and  awaited  the  reply  at  Carlisle,  where  the 
Catholic  gentlemen  of  the  North  rallied  to  receive  her.  The  situa- 
tion indeed  was  a  singularly  embarrassing  one  for  the  English 
Queen.  Mary  claimed  in  fact  that  Elizabeth  should  either  restore 
her,  or  allow  her  to  appeal  to  those  who  would  do  so — ^that  is,  to 
France^  To  take  her  part  unconditionally  had  its  obvious  dangers ; 
not  less  obvious  were  the  dangers  of  acceding  to  the  alternative 
demand.  To  detain  her  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
I  inevitably  make  her  the  centre  of  Catholic  intrigue.  The  most 
convenient  arrangement  would  be  to  restore  her  under  conditions 
which  would  minimise  her  power  of  becoming  dangerous ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  she  was  perhaps  less  to  be  feared  under  careful 
supervision  in  England  than  anywhere  else.  So  Elizabeth  took  the 
line  of  informing  her  that  if  she  cleared  herself  of  the  charges  of 
crimes  such  as  made  it  impossible  to  support  her  if  she  were  guilty, 
she  should  be  r^tored  ;  which  being  interpreted  meant  that  there 
was  to  be  an  investigation,  and  Elizabeth  would  act  on  the  findings. 
1  Murray  on  the  o.her  hand  was  in  effect  advised  that  the  English 
Queen  would  not  countenance  him  in  levying  war  but  that  he 
might  read  between  the  lines  of  her  instructions ;  in  view  of  course 
of  the  fear  that  the  party  opposed  to  Murray  might  seek  to  procure 
French  intervention. 

Elizabeth  was  in  fact  in  a  position  to  dictate  her  own  terms. 
Whatever  right  she  might  think  fit  to  assume,  whatever  technical 
grounds  she  might  assert  for  that  right,  Mary  was  efiectively  in 
her  power.  The  Scots  Queen — transferred  for  greater  safety  to 
Bolton,  away  from  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  Border — indig- 
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enquiry 


nantly  repudiated  the  jurisdiction,  demanded  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
asseverated  her  own  innocence.  Elizabeth  could  not  afford  to  set 
her  at  liberty ;  and  with  some  plausibility  declared  that  the  inno- 
cence must  be  proved,  before  her  rule  could  be  re-imposed  on  a 
nation  which  had  rejected  it.  Elizabeth  quite  evidently  intended  A  Com- 
that  the  investigation  should  neither  clear  nor  condemn  her.  Mary's  J"**®*^"  ^ 
objections  were  perfectly  compatible  with  innocence.  Submission 
might  be  taken  as  implying  the  recognition  of  English  suzerainty ; 
and  if  the  investigation  was  to  be  carried  just  so  &r  as  suited  her 
sister  sovereign,  if  evidence  was  to  be  admitted,  tested,  or  sup- 
pressed, with  a  view  not  to  ascertaining  truth  but  to  securing  a 
convenient  judgment,  innocence  was  no  sort  of  reason  for  welcoming 
enquiry.^ 

The  plan  of  operations  was  that  a  Commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed, before  whom  the  Scots  lords  should  answer  for  their 
rebellion ;  obviously  they  would  defend  themselves  on  the  ground 
of  Mary's  guilt  of  which  they  professed  to  hold  ample  proof  in  the 
casket  of  letters,  which  if  genuine  were  assuredly  damning.  On  the 
other  hand,  Maitland  and  others  of  the  lords  must  have  suspected 
at  least  that  evidence  of  their  own  complicity  in  Damle/s  murder 
would  be  forthcoming.  The  English  Protestants  wei^  convinced 
beforehand  of  Mary's  guilt ;  they  were  too  much  interested  in  pre- 
venting her  succession  to  the  English  throne  to  form  an  unbiased 
judgment;  whereas  her  condemnation  would  have  been  a  serious 
blow  to  the  Catholic  party7  which  included  professing  Protestants 
like  Norfolk.  Altogether,  what  Elizabeth  desired  was  a  com- 
promise between  Mary  and  the  Scots  lords,  by  which  both  should 
assent  to  her  restoration  as  queen  with  Murray  as  actual  ruler, 
coupled  with  the  confirmation  of  the  unratified  Treaty  of  Edin- 
\  burgh,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican  form  of  worship  as 
^Elizabeth's  price.  Her  real  difficulty  perhaps  was  that  she  did  not 
want  Mary  cleared  to  the  world  by  the  definite  withdrawal  of  the 
charge  of  murder ;  she  wanted  the  charge  to  be  made  and  to  be 
left  indefinitely  not-proven. 

The  commission — ^Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  Sadler,  who  had  spent 

1  Mr.  Froude  (viii.,  Ed.  1866)  informs  us  in  one  breath  that  Mary  was  impelled 
to  protest  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt  (p.  253^,  but  admiu  in  the  next  that  Elizabeth 
had  no  intention  of  allowing  either  her  guilt  or  her  innocence  to  be  definitely 
proved  (pp.  26a,  270,  277). 
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Oct.  many  years  in  Scotland  as  ambassador — was  to  sit  at  York  in 

Medinffs    ^^^-     Thither  came  the  Scots  lords.     Murray  was  prepared  to 
at  York     rely  upon  the  general  charges  of  misgovemment,  while  privately 
submitting  the  evidence  as  to  the  murder  to  the  Commissioners. 
Noofolk  was  staggered  by  the  letters,  and  very  nearly  threw  up  a 
scheme  which  the  Catholic  party  had  been  hatdiing  for  his  own 
marriage  with  Mary.     But  Elizabeth's  sudden  discovery  that  this 
scheme  existed  filled  her  with  alarm,  and  for  the  moment  she 
cancelled  the  Commissicm. 
Doubu  of       For  the  course  of  events  on  the  Continent  was  making  the  out- 
luti^e     ^^^^  °^^  complicated.    The  initial  success  of  the  Netherlanders 
had  been  very  soon  followed  by  the  crushing  disaster  of  Jemmingen, 
and  the  country  seemed  to  be  under  Alva's  heel.     Catholicism  in 
,  its  most  militant  and  merciless  form  was  predominant ;   what  if 
Philip,  irritated  by  the  practically  open  piracy  of  English  ships  in 
the  Channel  and  elsewhere,  should  espouse  the  ^use  of  Mary  ?    De 
Silva,  the  ambassador  whose  relations  with  the  E^lish  court  were 
highly  satisfactory,  was  replaced  by  the  less  diplomatic  and  more 
aggressive  Don  Guerau  de  Rspes.     llie  English  envoy  in  Spain 
was  so  unguarded  in  his  own  religious  professions  as  to  give  Philip 
fair  ground  for  handing  him  his  passports.     If  the  English  Catho- 
lics, irritated  by  the  growth  of  Calvinism  and  the  increased  vigilance 
\  of  Protestantism  in  England,  founded  new  hopes  on  these  signs  of 
a  changing  attitude  in  Philip,  their  present  loyalty  might  very  soon 
alter  its  colour  with  Mary  Stewart  in  England. 
Nov.  It  seemed  safer  then  that  the  enquiry  should  be  held  in  London, 

miMtoiTat  ^^  ^  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Commissioners.  Of  the 
West-  Scots  lords,  Lethington  was  undoubtedly  anxious  that  the  murder 
"**°*^*'  charge  should  be  withdrawn.  Nevertheless,  at  the  sitting  held  at 
the  end  of  November,  Murray  definitely  put  in  the  charge,  produc- 
ing copies  or  translations  of  the  Casket  Letters.  These  the  com- 
missioners examined ;  later  on,  they  were  shown  the  originals, 
which  they  judged  to  be  genuine  documents  in  the  Queen's  hand. 
Whether  they  were  competent  to  test  forgeries  executed  with 
tolerable  skill  is  at  least  open  to  question.  The  rest  of  the  evidence 
produced  was  not  only  that  of  interested  persons,  but  contained 
inconsistencies ;  neither  Mary  herself  nor  her  agents  were  ever  put 
in  possession  of  copies  of  the  incriminating  documents ;  one  side 
only  was  heard.     If  it  was  Elizabeth's  object  to  create  in  the  minds 
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of  the  English  lords  a  strong  presumption  that  Mary  was  guilty,  j 
that  purpose  was  successfully  effected.  Under  such  conditions 
Mary  declined  compromises.  The  Commission  was  broken  up. 
The  farce  was  over.  Murray  returned  to  Scotland:  the  Queen 
remained  a  prisonerjn  England,  to  be — with  or  without  her  own 
complicity — the  centre  of  every  papist  plot  till  the  final  tragedy. 

So  the  mptery  of  Mary  Stewart  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day.  Comment 
That  she  was  cognisant  of  the  plot  to  murder  Damley  is  the  more^"  ^5^ 
probable  theory,  in  view  of  facts  which  no  one  denies ;  yet  those 
&cts  remain  intelligible  if  she  was  innocent.  There  are  no  admitted  ' 
£acts  which  predude  her  guilt :  none  which  prove  it  conclusively.  I 
The  various  confessions  of  interested  witnesses,  voluntary  or  ex- 
torted, are  untrustworthy.  The  genuineness  of  the  Casket  Letters 
is  doubtful.  No  opportunity  was  given  for  cross-examiiiing  the 
witnesses  or  examining  the  lettei's.  The  world  believed  that  Mary 
was  guilty,  however  it  may  have  been  disposed^  to  condone  the 
guilt.  The  world  was  probably  right.  But  to  pretend  that  there 
was  a  fair  or  complete  investigation — that  Mary's  guilt  was  proved  .; 
before  the  Commission — ^is  absurd.  That  Mary  from  first  to  last 
protested  against  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  an  English  tribunal 
— whose  authority  she  could  not  acknowledge  without  implying  a 
recognition  of  that  suzerainty  which  fklward  I  of  England  had 
claimed,  and  Robert  L  of  Scotland  had  wiped  outf  at  Bannockbum 
— was  entirely  compatible  with  the  innocence  of  a  high-spirited  and 
courageous  princess:  and  would  have  been  so,  even  if  she  could 
have  cmmted  on  the  absolute  impartiality  of  her  judges.  Knowing 
that  she  could  count  on  nothing  of  the  kind,  fully  aware  that 
Elizabeth  herself  would  in  fact  be  the  judge,  and  suspecting  with 
very  good  reason  that  any  verdict  pronounced  by  her  would  be  shaped 
strictly  with  a  view  to  her  own  political  convenience,  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  Mary  should  have  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction 
merely  because  Innocence  in  the  abstract  ought  to  invite  enquiry. 
Had  Mary  been  less  beautiful,  less  unfortunate,  less  of  a  heroine  of 
romance,  it  is  likely  enough  that  she  would  find  few  champions ; 
but  the  pretence  that  she  had  a  fair  trial  would  still  be  none  the 
less  untenable. 

In  the  meantime,  an  incident  had  occurred  which  shows  what  Dec. 
an  immense  change  had  been  taking  place^in  England  during  the |!^^^ 
ten  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign;  how  completely  the  nation  had  Treasure 
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recovered  confidence  in  itself.  Throughout  these  years,  English 
ships  had  been  multiplying,  English  sailors  had  been  ignoting  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  monopolies  of  ocean  traffic,  and  English 
certains  had  been,  with  only  the  most  perfunctory  officied  discourage- 
ment, and  under  colour  of  the  flimsiest  pretexts  or  of  no  pretext  at 
all,  indulging  in  what  was  virtually  piracy.  Now,  the  religious 
struggle,  after  a  few  months'  smouldering,  had  agwi  broken  out 
in  France.  La  Rochelle,  the  Huguenot  head-quarters,  was  a  nest  of 
privateers,  with  whom  the  English  adventurers  consorted,  and  the 
water-way  for  Spanish  ships  to  the  Netherlands  was  infested  with 
dangers.  Alva  was  in  want  of  money.  Kulip  borrowed  a  great 
sum  from  the  Genoese  bankers.  The  vessels  conveying  the  bullion 
were  forced  to  put  into  English  ports,  in  fear  of  capture.  EUxa- 
beth  was  not  ready  to  declare  war  in  &vour  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces; but  Cecil  was  extremely  anxious  to  render  them  all  the 
help  possible  short  of  declaring  war.  The  treasure-ships  had  sailed 
into  a  trap.  Don  Guerau  invited  Elizabeth  to  send  them  on  under 
escort  to  the  Netherlands ;  she  replied  that  as  the  money  belonged 
not  to  Philip  but  to  the  Geno^  bankers,  who  would  not  object, 
she  intended  to  borrow  it  herself.  Don  Guerau  was  furious,  and 
sent  messages  to  Alva,  who  promptly  seized  all  English  goods  and 
persons  in  the  Netherlands.  WiUi  equal  promptitude,  all  Spaniards 
and  Spanish  goods  were  seized  in  England.  The  balance  of  loss 
was  heavily  in  &vour  of  the  EnglisCl 

It  seemed  most  probable  that  this  astonishingly  audacious  pro- 
ceeding must  result  either  in  the  fall  of  Cecil,  to  whom  it  was  due, 
or  in  open  war  with  Spain,  and  the  immediate  committal  of  Eng- 
land to  the  formation  of  a  Protestant  League ;  which  might  force 
the  English  Catholics  in  their  turn  directly  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Mary.  The  recepticm  given  in  this  country  shortly  before  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Chatillon,  Coligny's  brother,  was  a  sjrmptom  of  Cecil's 
Protestant  policy,  and  he  at  least  was  probably  willing  enough  that 
any  tendency  of  the  English  Catholics  towards  revolt  should  be 
precipitated  rather  than  delayed. 
i$6g  Even  Cecil  however  was  not  anxious  for  open  war,  while  Eliza- 

incident  ^^  always  shrank  from  that  last  extremity.  On  the  other  side, 
Philip  had  three  very  good  reasons  for  passing  over  the  affinont  he 
had  received.  First,  the  Netherlands  were  giving  him  enough  to  do 
for  the  time.    Secondly,  Don  "Guerau  was  satisfied  that  the  downfall 


over 
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of  Cecil  and  the  reversal  of  his  policy  were  imminent.  Thirdly,  the  j 
French  court  would  assuredly  subordinate  religious  questions  to  the 
political  gain  of  uniting^  with  England  against  him.  )  A  definite 
league  between  Cond^  and  the  English  might  have  averted  that 
danger,  by  driving  the  French  Catholics  to  make  common  cause  with 
Spain ;  but  any  immediate  prospect  of  such  a  solution  of  the  en- 
tanglement vanished  when  the  Huguenots  were  defeated  and  Cond^ 
himself  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jamac  in  May.  The  result  of  that 
event  was  the  immediate  prohibition  of  the  English  adventurers 
from  joining  the  Huguenot  fleet  of  Rochelle  and  sailing  under  the 
Huguenot  flag ;  as  many  of  them  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

In  May,  then,  the  risk  of  a  rupture  between  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  England,  and  of  the  formation  of  a  universal  Protestant 
league,  was  over  for  the  time  at  least ;  and  within  a  few  months,  in 
England,  the  Northern  Earls,  by  a  premature  rising,  inflicted,  a 
severe  blow  on  their  own  party,  and  decided  large  numbers  of  the 
Catholics  to  take  their  stand  as  in  the  first  place  patriots  and 
loyalists. 

What  we  have  called  the  Catholic  party  included  many  pro- The 
fessing  Protestants — ix.  men  who  conformed  with  entire  equanimity,  ^^^J?^ 
yet  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  old  worship  restored  ;  such  as  / 
Norfolk.  Extreme  men  saw  in  the  union  of  the  Duke  with  Mary  a  / 
prospect  of  immediately  placing  the  captive  Queen  on  the  English 
throne.  The  moderate  men  wanted  the  marriage,  accompanied  by 
her  recognition  as  heir  presumptive.  There  were  others  outside  the 
Catholic  connexion  who  dreamed  rather  of  Mary  under  the  circum- 
stances conforming  to  the  Anglican  faith.  Norfolk  dallied  with  all 
three.  There  was  a  moment  when  Elizabeth  herself  might  have 
been  persuaded  to  assent ;  but  the  Duke  missed  his  opportunity, 
and  she,  reverting  to  a  conviction  that  the  marriage  would  soon  be 
followed  by  her  own  assassination,  presently  forbade  it,  and  sum- 
moned Norfolk  to  answer  for  his  loyalty.  After  brief  hesitation 
he  surrendered  himself  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower :  but  the 
Northern  Earls,  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  believing  that 
they  must  strike  at  once  if  at  all,  ix>se  and  marched  to  deliver 
Mary  from  Tutbury — whither  she  had  been  suddenly  conveyed  to 
safe  keying,  in  the  expectation  of  some  sudi  event.  The  rest  of 
the  Catholics  however  were  not  ready  for  such  a  venture ;  being 
forced  to  make  up  their  minds,  they  resolved  to  stand  loyal.      The 
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royal  musters  were  quickly  advancing  to  meet  the  insurgents, 
who  presently  concluded  that  the  cause  was  hopeless,  and  fled. 
Northumberland  was  subsequently  arrested  and  detained  by  Murray 
in  Scotland  :  Westmorland  made  his  way  to  Spain.  Sussex  receiyed 
and  carried  out  orders  to  punish  with  a  heavy  hand  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion;  and  so  without  any  great  difficulty 
the  one  serious  revolt  of  the  reign  was  stamped  out. 
Z570  The  year  1570  had  hardly  opened  when  Elizabeth  lost  one  of 

Murray  P'^  mo&t  valuable  allies  by  the  murder  of  the  R^|;ent  Murray, 
assassinated  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  Murra/s  figure  in 
history  is  a  sombre  one,  and  the  sombreness  is  thrown  into  the 
greater  relief  by  the  picturesque  brilliancy  of  his  hapless  sister.  It 
was  his  fate  to  fight  on  the  gloomy  side ;  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a 
nobility  conspicuously  sordid  and  unprincipled,  half  of  whom,  whai 
not  occupied  in  plotting  against  tt»e  life  of  a  hereditary  foe  or  a 
political  rival,  were  posing  as  representatives  of  the  ^  godly " — an 
attitude  held  to  be  entirely  compatible  with  a  total  disregard  for 
the  decalogue.  Perhaps  there  is  no  prominent  statesman  of  his 
times  who  came  throu^  the  heavy  ordeal  of  puUic  life  with  cleaner 
hands.  There  is  no  fair  ground  for  associating  him  directly  and 
actively  with  any  of  the  great  crimes  in  one  or  another  of  which 
almost  every  one  of  the  Scots  lords  had  a  share.  When  his  sista* 
married  Damley,  he  took  up  arms  against  her :  he  did  so  again 
when  she  married  Bothwell :  and  on  both  occasions  he  was  probably 
obeying  an  elastic  ccmscience.  While  he  was  endeavouring  to  fix 
the  odium  of  the  Damley  murder  on  Mary,  he  must  have  been  quite 
aware  that  both  Lethington  and  Morton,  his  allies,  were  steeped  in 
the  guilt  of  it.  But  he  could  neither  stand  aside  from  the  turmoil, 
nor  pick  and  choose  his  associatea  The  political  support  or  coun- 
tenance of  Elizabeth  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  the  cause  of 
the'  Reformation  Tn  Scotland.  A  man  of  a  more  generous  spirit 
would  more  than  once  have  felt  that  the  price  was  too  hi^  that  he 
was  accepting  a  too  ignominious  position  ;  he  stooped  to  a  course 
which  if  not  exactly  dishonourable  was  perilously  near  it.  But  the 
part  he  was  forced  to  play  was  the  hardest  and  the  most  thankless 
imaginable ;  and  he  played  it  with  a  constant  effort  to  be  tolerant, 
to  be  as  just  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  be  true  to  himself.  He 
was  the  one  man  in  Scotland  who  had  striven  resolutely  amid  the 
kaleidoscopic  chaos  of  factions  to  maintain  some  sort  of  order,  some 
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sort  of  liberty,  some  sort  of  standard  of  public  spirit.    With  his  fall,i^ 
anarchy  became  more  rampant  than  ever.    Elizabeth  lamented,  not) 
without  reason,  that  she  had  lost  her  best  friend ;  but  while  he  lived 
she  had  not  made  his  task  the  easier. 

In  March,  the  Pope  took  the  step  which  paralysed  Catholicism  March 
as  an  open  political  force  in  England,  by  issuing  a  Bull  against  J/^^'*" 
Elizabeth  which  virtually  declared  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  loyalty  position 
to  the  Faith  to  be  incompatible ;  yet  since  the  profession  of  loyalty 
was  to  be  condoned,  every  Catholic  was  ipso  facto  rendered  suspect. 
The  suspicion  of  disloyalty  breeds  the  disease.     Englishmen  of  the 
Roman  Communion  have  a  right  to  be  proud  that  so  many  in  those 
years  of  storm  and  stress  neither  relinquished  their  faith  nor  for- 
got their  patriotism ;  yet  when  their  fellow-subjects  had  been  thus 
absolved  of  their  all^iance,  the  Protestants  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  bdng  over-ready  to  assume  that  they  were  in  league  with  the 
Queen's  enemies.    The  Pope  could  have  done  nothing  calculated 
more  thoroughly  to  ti'anslate  the  ordinary  sentiment  of  loyalty 
into  a  passion  of  resentment  against  its  opposite.  ^ 

The  immediate  situation  however  was  fraught  with  sufRcientThe 
peril.  Mary  for  the  sake  of  liberty  was  by  this  time  fairly  ready  ^^^ 
to  {HTomise  anything,  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  find 
some  plausible  ground  for  repudiating  her  promises  later.  Eliza- 
beth would  have  been  glad  enough  to  get  her  out  of  the  country 
if  she  could  by  any  means  be  rendered  harmless.  Once  again,  to 
the  dismay  of  Cecil,  a  restoration,  on  terms,  seemed  probable,  while 
the  Queen  herself  showed  a  tendency  to  try  at  any  cost  to  recover 
the  support  of  the  Catholics.  In  fact  however,  she  would  make  up 
her  mind  to  no  decided  course.  But  affairs  in  France  suggested  to 
her  a  new  scheme  which  could  be  played  with  indefinitely.  In  spite 
of  Jamac,  and  of  another  defeat  later  in  the  year  at  Montcontour, 
Coligny  and  the  Huguenots  remained  unvanquished  in  1570.  In 
the  autumn,  there  was  a  fresh  pacification,  and  Coligny  became 
once  more  a  power  at  Court  as  well  as  in  the  country.  The 
younger  brother  of  the  young  French  King,  genry  Duke  of  Anjou, 
was  now  old  enough  to  marry.  There  had  been  talk  of  uniting  T 
him  to  Mary.  But  if  he  were  to  marry  Elizabeth,  who  was  only  1 
some  seventeen  years  his  senior,  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  both 
countries  might  make  their  peace,  and  all  present  a  united  front  to 
Philip  and  to  Papal  aggression — for  even  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
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bad  dallied  with  the  noticm  of  Nationalism  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
Cecil  and  Walsingham,  who  had  recently  come  to  the  front  and 
now  represented  England  in  Paris,  were  keenly  in  favomr  of  the 
I     scheme.    As  for  the  Queen  she  probably  intended  to  use  it  pre- 
I     cisely  as  she  had  used  all  the  previous  marriage  schemes,  simply 
as  an  instrument  for  manipulating  foreign  courts  and  her  own 
ministers. 
1570.71  Under  these  conditions,  a  new  plot  was  initiated  for  the  liberation 

^^g      of  Mary,  her  marrii^  to  Norfolk,  and  the  removal  of  Elizabeth ; 
plot  to  be  at  last  actively  if  secretly  aided  by  Alva  and  Philip,  on  whom 

the  vehement  remonstrances  €S  the  Pope  were  now  taking  efiect — 
in  view  of  the  threatened  alliance  between  England  and  France. 
The  agent  was  one  Ridolfi,  who  combined  cleverness  sufficient  to 
deceive  even  Walsingham  for  a  time  with  a  garrulity  and  careless- 
ness whidi  proved  ruinous  in  the  l<Hig  rua  It  was  fortunate  for 
Elizabeth  that  of  the  two  necessary  figure-heads  for  any  conspiracy, 
Mary  and  Ncnfolk,  one  was  more  than  half-believed  even  by  her 
own  party  to  be  stained  by  the  grossest  crimes,  while  the  other 
was  nerveless  and  vacillating. 
1571  At  this  juncture,  need  of  funds  made  it  impossible  for  Elizabeth 

Parlia>  ^  continue  longer  without  calling  a  Parliament,  which  met  early 
ment  in  April  (1571).  The  bulk  of  the  peers  were  still  in  sympathy  with 
Catholicism  and  the  ideas  associated  therewith ;  the  lower  House, 
always  Protestant,  was  now  more  emphatically  so  than  ever.  The 
Puritan  element,  naturally  enough,  had  come  to  r^aid  Catholicism 
as  prima  Jhcie  evidence  of  treason,  and  was  bent  on  enforcing  a 
more  uncompromising  conformity,  with  a  greater  severity,  than 
heretofore.  The  Commons  insisted  on  discussing  religious  matters, 
and  ignored  the  Queen's  attempts  to  silence  them.  They  gave, 
what  the  last  parliament  had  refused,  their  sanction  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  The  efiect  of  the  Papal  excommunication  was  seen 
,  in  an  Act  making  it  high  Treason  to  question  the  Queen's  title, 
or  to  call  her  a  heretic,  and  disqualifying  from  the  succession  any 
one  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown ;  they  sought  even  to  make  the 
Act  retrospective,  which  would  have  forthwith  excluded  Mary  per- 
manently. They  submitted  however  to  some  modification  of  the 
original  harshness  of  their  intentions ;  whereby  it  is  probable  that  not 
a  few  Catholics,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  fatally  alienated, 
did  as  matters  turned  out  remain  loyal.    Finally,  a  substantial 
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grant  of  money  was  made.  The  Commons  in  short  were  thoroughly 
at  one  with  Cecil,  now  known  as  Lord  Burghley.  They  were  in- 
tensely loyal,  and  showed  their  loyalty  none  the  less  emphatically 
because  Uiey  ignored  the  Queen's  predilections  in  the  manner  of 
doing  it. 

At  the  end  of  May,  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In  the  meantime*  Colla^ 
and  for  some  months  longer,  the  affair  of  the  Anjou  marriage  was^^^i^** 
running  the  usual  course.  As  mere  postponement  seemed  to  become 
impossible,  the  old  pretended  difficulties  by  which  the  Archduke 
Charles  had  been  finally  evaded  were  rehabilitated.  Anjou  must  not 
have  even  his  private  Mass.  The  Queen's  Ministers  understood  the 
position,  and  their  one  object  became  the  avoidance  of  a  breach 
with  France.  By  the  exercise  of  much  dexterity,  Anjou  was  drawn 
into  taking  the  initiative  in  breaking  off  the  match  in  a  quite 
complimentary  manner ;  and  there  was  even  discussion  of  the  sub- 
stitution for  him  of  his  still  younger  brother  Alen^on.  France,  in 
fact,  at  this  time  was  swaying  strongly  towards  antagonism  to  Spain, 
at  any  price  which  would  secure  English  support ;  the  idea  of  par- 
titioning the  Netherlands  being  part  of  the  programme.  Cecil 
and  Walsingham,  believing  witii  reason  that  an  accident  might 
again  turn  the  balance  with  the  French  government,  and  painfully 
distrustful  of  Elizabeth's  endless  vaciUations,  were  on  tenter-hooks 
till  the  amicable  conclusion  of  the  Anjou  affair. 

They  had  also  been  on  the  alert  over  the  Ridolfi  plot.  In  the  Develop- 
spring,  Ridolfi  was  concocting  with  Alva  designs  for  an  invasion ;  in  ^'^^^]g 
tiie  summer  he  was  in  Spain.  In  the  meantime,  the  capture  of  an  plot 
agent,  and  the  liberal  use  of  spies  and  of  the  rack,  placed  important 
dues  in  Burghlejr's  hands.  At  this  juncture  the  famous  seaman  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  in  collusion  with  Burghley,  placed  himself  at  the 
service  of  Mary  and  Philip,  in  the  character  of  an  ill-used  and 
revengeful  servant  of  Elizabeth.  Yet  it  was  only  by  another 
accidental  capture,  and  more  use  of  the  rack,  that  complicity  was 
actually  brought  home  to  Norfolk,  who  was  arrested  in  September. 
Norfolk  once  arrested,  traitors  and  spies  soon  did  what  else  was 
necessary  to  reveal  the  whole  plot,  in  which  invasion  and  assassina- 
tion were  combined.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  account  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  King  as  anything  but  mortal  enemies  to  England  and 
the  Eki^ish  Queen.  Don  Guerau  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country ; 
his  parting  move  was  a  plot  for  Burghley's  assassination,  duly  de- 
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tected  by  spies.  Norfolk  was  convicted  for  treascm,  and  oondemned 
to  a  death  which  was  deferred  for  some  months.  Mary  Stewart 
expected  a  like  fate.  Elizabeth  however  still  rejected  the  extreme 
measure.  But  the  Detectio  of  Greorge  Buchanan — ^in  other  words 
a  complete  ex  parte  statement  of  the  case  against  Mary,  including 
the  contents  of  the  Casket  Letters-^was  published. 
1573  The  effect  was  seen  when  a  new  Parliament  met  in  May.    The 

mcnf  and  P^P^®  ®^  England  believed  with  an  absolute  conviction  in  the  truth 
Mary  of  the  whole  indictment  against  the  Scots  Queen.  Nor  was  there 
(^^>^)  any  question  that  she  had  appealed  both  to  France  and  Spain  to 
liberate  her ;  so  far  at  least  she  was  implicated  in  the  Ridolfi  plot, 
even  if  the  assassination  proposals  had  not  come  within  her  ken. 
She  was  believed  to  be  a  criminal,  who  had  forfeited  all  right  to 
sjrmpathy  and  consideration ;  she  was  palpably  a  standing  menace 
to  tile  internal  peace  of  the  realm,  a  standing  incitement  to  its 
enemies  abroad.  The  Commons  therefore  demanded  her  attainder ; 
I  as  for  the  technical  right,  no  sovereign  at  the  time  or  in  the  past 
would  have  hesitated  to  ignore  or  evade  the  point.  The  questkm 
was  outside  the  range  of  technicalities.  The  plea  that  England 
had  no  right  to  detain  her,  or  to  judge  her,  that  she  had  a  right  to 
seek  her  own  release  by  any  available  means,  was  perfectly  sound ; 
the  oounter-plea  that  the  safety  of  the  State  forbade  her  release, 
and  her  attempts  to  procure  war  against  it  justified  her  destruc- 
tion, was  equally  unanswerable.  But  Elizabeth  could  not  resolve 
to  act  upon  either  plea,  ignoring  the  other.  So  Mary  remained  a 
prisoner,  and  the  centre  of  intrigue.  Even  an  alternative  Bill, 
supposed  to  have  Elizabeth's  approval,  which  merely  excluded 
Mary  from  the  succession,  never  reached  the  statute  book. 
Lepanto  A  notable  triumph  had  recently  been  achieved  for  Philip's  arms, 

in  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  by  the  combined 
Venetian  and  Spanish  fleets  commanded  by  the  Spanish  King's  half- 
brother,  Don  John  of  Austria.  To  this  perhaps  may  be  attributed 
the  less  defiant  tone  of  communications  with  Spain.  The  narrow 
seas  were  swarming  not  only  with  English  privateering  craft,  but 
with  Dutchmen  commanded  by  the  privateer  De  la  Marck  on 
behalf  of  William  of  Orange,  who  were  habitually  succoured  in 
English  harbours.  But  though  these  were  now  ordered  to  depart, 
and  the  English  mariners  aboard  them  were  commanded  to  leave 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  privy  equipment  was  deliberately 
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connived  at,  in  the  flattest  possible  contradiction  to  the  public  de- 
clarations.   At  the  close  of  March,  De  la  Marck's  fleet  sailed  from 
Dover  to  fall  upon  a  Spanish  convoy ;  a  few  days  later,  it  appeared 
in  the  Meuse  before  Brille.    The  town  promptly  surrendered.    The  April, 
whole  of  the  Netherlands  was  seething  under  Alva's  savage  rule ;  ^^^^^ 
trade,  already  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ruined  by  the  cessation  of  com-  Nether- 
merce  with  England  since  the  seizure  of  the  treasure  ships,  was^^"^^ 
being  throttled  also  by  the  system  of  taxation  which  Alva  had 
recently  instituted.    The  capture  of  Brille  fired  the  train.     City 
after  city  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.     The  rebellion  which  Alva 
fancied  he  had  utterly  stamped  out  was  suddenly  in  full  blaze  once 
more ;  and  on  the  south,  Mons,  like  Brille,  was  seized  by  a  rapid 
dash  of  Lewis  of  Nassau,  operating  from  French  territory. 

In  the  meantime  also  the  Alen^on  marriage  project  seemed  to  The 
be  advancimr,  and  in  April  a  defensive  treaty  was  struck  between  ^^^"9^" 
England  and  France,  where  it  appeared  that  Coligny  was  para- 
mount at  court.  Both  English  and  French  volunteers  were  fighting 
in  the  Netherlands.  Small  wonder  that  Burghley  and  Walsingham 
believed  that  a  French  marriage  would  clinch  matters,  make  France 
a  virtually  Huguenot  Power,  and  secure  a  combination  which  would 
bring  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  to  their  knees.  The  approach- 
ing marriage  of  the  French  King's  sister,  Margaret,  to  young  Henry 
of  Navarre — now  standing  next  after  the  King's  brothers  in  the  line 
of  succession — ^pointed  emphatically  in  the  same  direction. 

Walsin^iam  however  also  knew  that,  to  achieve  the  desired  end, 
the  Huguenots  must  at  once  have  convincing  proofs  that  they  could 
depend  on  the  English  alliance.  The  marriage,  and  concerted  armed 
intervention  in  the  Netherlands,  were  the  conditions.  But  Alen9on  ^ 
was  an  incredibly  distasteful  husband ;  and  however  near  Elizabeth 
might  suffer  herself  to  be  brought  to  the  brink  of  war,  she  hung 
back  when  the  time  came.  There  was  very  good  reason  ^  for  be- 
lieving that  fiY&i  now  she  was  secretly  n^otiating  with  Alva,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  English  and  French  volunteer  contingents 
in  Flushing  *  were  on  the  verge  of  hostilities.  The  power  of  the 
Huguenots  was  on  the  surface;  fanatics  themselves  when  their 
religion  was  not  merely  political,  they  were  the  objects  of  savagely 

^  He  was  singularly  ugly,  and  Elizabeth  who  had  nicknames  for  many  of  her 
Court,  used  to  call  him  her  **  Frog  "  when  he  was  wooing  her,  later. 

*  State  Papers :  Spanish,  ii.,  338.  ^S,P,,  Foreign,  x.,  491,  530. 
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fanatical  hatred.  The  queen-mother,  who  had  always  striven  to 
preserve  her  own  domination  by  holding  the  balance  between 
Guises  and  Huguenots,  saw  Charles  falling  more  and  more  under 
Colignjr's  influence  instead  of  her  own.  It  may  be  that  if  she  had 
felt  sure  of  Elizabeth,  she  would  have  gone  through  with  the  pro- 
posed policy ;  distrusting  the  English  Queen  she  resolved  to  end 
it.  She  made  a  desperate  and  successful  attempt  to  recover  her 
ascendancy  over  her  weak-minded  son.  She  played  upon  his  terrors, 
and  prepared  for  one  of  the  most  appalling  tragedies  in  all  histoiy. 
Aug.  A  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Coligny  fiiiled,  the  Admiral  being 

Solamew  ^"*  sligl^tly  wounded.  Paris  was  fiill  of  Huguenots,  who  had 
gathered  for  the  celebration  of  Navarre's  marriage  on  August 
18th  ;  the  attempt  on  Coligny  led  to  threatening  language  against 
the  Guises.  Kaiiiarine  stirred  her  son  into  a  sudden  panic.  The 
attack  on^the  Admiral  had  taken  place  on  August  22nd  ;  with  the 
booming  of  a  bell  on  the  early  morning  of  the  24th,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  the  most  recklessly  devastating  mob  in  the  world  found 
itself  let  loose  on  its  prey,  headed  and  urged  on  by  the  Guises  and 
other  Catholic  chiefs.  The  Huguenots,  utterly  surprised,  were 
slaughtered  from  house  to  house;  with  the  taste  of  blood  the 
populace  went  mad  ;  Paris  was  a  shambles.  How  many  thousands 
were  massacred  in  that  awful  frenzy  none  can  tell.  The  tale  of 
the  tragedy  flew  from  end  to  end  of  France ;  all  over  the  country, 
wherever  the  Catholics  were  in  a  majority,  like  scenes  were  enacted. 
The  total  of  the  victims  has  been  computed  as  high  as  a  hundred 
thousand ;  a  fourth  of  that  number  would  certainly  not  be  an 
exaggerated  estimate.  In  England,  all  the  martyrs  for  religion  in 
the  century  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand,  on  both  sides;  in 
France,  twenty  thousand  at  least  were  sliun  in  a  few  days'  orgy  of 
fanaticism.  And  the  new  Pope  Gr^ory  sang  Te  Deum  in  solemn 
state;  and  the  morose  monarch  of  Spain  laughed  aloud  in  un- 
wonted glee ;  but  Charles  of  France,  men  said,  was  haunted  to  the 
hour  of  his  death  by  red  visions  of  that  ghastly  carnival  of  blood. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

ELIZABETH  (Iy),  1672.78-VARIUM  BT  MUTABILE 

THE  picture  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her  surroundings  hitherto  The 
presented  in  these  pages  has  been  one  which  rouses  rather  2^j|J^*J[^ 
a  reluctant  admiration  for  a  combination  of  good  fortune  and 
dexterity  than  a  moral  enthusiasm.  Statesmen,  in  fact,  had  to 
pick  their  way  with  such  extreme  wariness  through  such  a 
labyrinth  of  intrigues  that  little  play  was  permitted  to  their  more 
generous  instincts;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  Elizabeth  herself 
loved  intricate  methods,  and  made  it  quite  unnecessarily  difficult 
for  her  ministers  to  pursue  a  straightforward  course.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  the  national  life  which  is  inevitably  forced  on  our  attention 
— the  diplomatic  aspect  in  an  age  when  diplomacy  was  playing 
an  immense  part  in  public  affairs.  For  England,  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  diplomatic  methods  had  been  created  by  Henry  VH., 
maintained  by  Wolsey,  dropped  again  for  thirty  years,  and 
then  re-created  by  Elizabeth.  As  Wokey  had  played  France  and 
the  Empire  against  each  other,  to  make  England  the  arbiter  of 
Europe,  so  Elizabeth  played  France  and  Spain  against  each  other, 
so  that  neither  could  afford  to  go  beyond  empty  threats  against 
her  in  her  own  territory ;  while  both  governments  had  recalcitrant 
Protestant  subjects  who  were  a  good  deal  more  hampering  and 
disquieting  to  them  than  were  Elizabeth's  Catholic  subjects  to  her. 
In  Scotland,  Elizabeth's  policy,  like  her  father's,  was  that  of 
maintaining  factions  which  kept  the  country  divided. 

Now  the  persons  with  whom  Elizabeth  had  to  deal  were  for  the 
most  part  perfectly  unscrupulous.  The  Queen-mother  in  France, 
the  Scots  lords,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  ambassadors  with 
the  exception  of  De  Silva,  were  as  ready  to  make  and  ignore 
promises  and  professions  as  was  Elizabeth  herself.  If  they  found 
her  fully  a  match  for  them  at  their  own  game,  we  can  hardly  re- 

19 
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proach  her  if  we  cannot  applaud.  But  it  is  notable  that  in  England, 
the  arch-dissembler  is  Elizabeth  herself.  It  is  she  who  manages 
the  undignified  but  eminently  successful  trickery  of  the  marriage 
n^otiations.  It  is  she  who  evades  committing  herself  irrevocably 
to  the  Huguenots  or  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  she  who  pre- 
serves Mary's  restoration  as  a  possibility,  to  be  held  in  terrorem 
over  Scotland  after  publishing  her  accusers'  evidence  against  her. 
The  But  the  success  of  this  supreme  wiliness,  a  quality  in  which 

sublects     Perhaps  Elizabeth's  one   rival  was   Lethington,  was  due  to  the 
presence  in  her  ministers  and  in  her  people  of  moral  qualities  which 
she  did  not  herself  display.     First  and  foremost  was  their  loyalty 
to  her.      They  acted  boldly  on  secret  instructions,  with   entire 
certainty  that  they  must  take  the  whole  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves ;  that  to  be  pardoned  for  success  was  the  highest  official  recog- 
nition they  could  hope  for;  that  flat  repudiation  and  probable 
ruin   would   follow   failure.      Burghley   in   particular  repeatedly 
risked  favour  to  save  the  Queen  from  herself,  when  her  vacillation, 
calculated  or  not,  was  on  the  verge  of  being  carried  too  far ;  nor 
was  he  alone  in  speaking  his  mind ;  yet  in  spite  of  merciless  snubs 
his  fidelity  was  unimpaired ;  none  of  her  enemies  ever  dreamed  for 
an  instant  that  he  could  be  tampered  with.    Nor  did  it  ever  appear 
that  more  than  a  very  few  even  among  the  most  discontentcxl  of 
her  subjects  would  lend  themselves  to  open  disloyalty.   In  England, 
there  were  almost  none  who  would  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
political  assassinations  which  repeatedly  stained  the  annals  of  the 
nations  of  the  Continent  and  of  Scotland  :  a  peculiarity  remarked 
on  in  the  Spanish  correspondence. 

Again,  the  religious  tone  and  temper  of  the  country  were 
in  striking  contrast  to  those  prevailing  where  the  Reformation 
assumed  the  Calvinistic  model.  In  France  and  in  Scotland, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  were  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats ; 
in  England  that  inclination  was  confined  to  extremists  of  either 
party.  The  bulk  of  the  population  was  quite  content  with  con- 
formity to  a  compromise,  and  was  tolerant  of  a  very  considerable 
theoretical  disagreement,  and  even  of  actual  nonconformity,  so 
long  as  it  was  not  actively  aggressive.  It  was  not  till  Jesuits  on 
one  side,  and  ultra-puritans  on  the  other,  developed  an  active 
propaganda  directed  against  the  established  order,  that  there  was 
any  general   desire  to  strike  hard  at  either;  nor  did  even  the 
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puritan  parliaments  display  any  violent  anti-Catholic  animus  till 
roused  by  the  insult  to  the  nation  of  the  Bull  of  Deposition. 

While  the  characteristically  English  Jove  of  compromise  andDevelop- 
devotion  to  conventions  kept  the  bulk  of  the  population  loyal  to  p^^^^. 
the  established  Forms  of  religion,  acquiescent  but  not  enthusiastic,  antism 
their  normal  conservatism  also  disposed  them  more  favourably  to 
teachers  of  the  old  than  of  the  innovating  school ;  but  other  forces 
were  at  work,  which  encouraged  the  growth  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Old  Testament  spirit  of  militant  religiosity  directed  against 
Rome  and  all  that  savoured  of  Rome.  Stories  of  the  doings  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  Alva  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  fate  of  English  sailors  who  might,  not  without  justice,  have  been 
punished  for  piracy,  but  were  in  fact  made  to  suffer  on  the  ground 
of  heresy,  the  crowning  horror  of  St.  Bartholomew,  appealed  luridly 
to  the  popular  imagination.  The  country  was  threatened  with 
internal  discord  by  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  aspirant  to  the 
throne,  which  concentrated  the  forces  of  disorganisation  on  the 
Catholic  side.  Protestantism,  thereby  at  once  extended  and 
intensified,  took  its  colour  from  the  most  active  and  energetic  of 
the  religious  teachers,  and  developed  a  vehement  popular  sympathy 
with  the  French  Huguenots  and  the  revolting  Netherlanders ;  and 
however  politicians  might  evade  official  entanglement,  English 
sentiment^ — ^at  any  rate  after  St.  Bartholomew — ^was  always  ready 
to  take  arms  openly  in  the  Protestant  cause. 

When  Katharine  and  the  Guises  let  the  Paris  mob  loose  on  the  Katharine 
Huguenots,  they  had  doubtless  no  intention  of  perpetrating  so  vast  ^  ^  *^^ 
a  slaughter.  They  found  that  it  was  one  thing  to  cry  "Havoc" 
and  quite  another  to  cry  "  Halt  *'.  When  the  thing  was  done,  they 
could  not  have  disavowed  it  wholly,  even  if  they  would.  Katharine 
however  made  desperate  efforts  to  minimise  her  own  responsibility, 
and  to  justify  what  she  had  done  by  charges  of  treason  against  the 
murdered  admiral  and  his  associates.  She  had  in  fact  meant  to 
cripple  the  Huguenots  by  destroying  their  leaders,  yet  to  provide  a 
defence  sufficiently  plausible  to  prevent  a  breach  with  England. 
Her  object  had  been  to  recover  her  own  ascendancy  in  France,  not 
to  replace  Coligny  by  the  Guises.  What  she  succeeded  in  doing 
was  to  turn  France  into  two  hostile  camps ;  since  the  massacres  had 
not  sufficed  to  destroy  the  Huguenot  power  of  offering  an  organised 
defence  and  defiance.     On  the  other  hand  Alva  was  prompt,  and 
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Philip  as  prompt  as  his  nature  permitted,  to  realise  that  some 
capital  might  be  made  out  of  the  revulsion  in  England  against  the 
French  Government. 

Walsingham,  the  English  Ambassador  in  Paris,  was  a  sincere 
Puritan  ;  Burghley's  sympathies,  personal  as  well  as  political,  were 
strongly  Protestant.  For  some  time  past,  both  had  desired  on  the 
mere  grounds  of  political  expediency  to  bid  defiance  to  Spain  and 
frankly  avow  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  believed 
that  England  was  already  strong  enough  to  face  the  might  of 
Philip.  The  moral  incentive  was  now  infinitely  stronger.  That 
this  would  be  the  generous  and  the  courageous  course  was  manifest 
Now,  too,  the  English  people  would  have  adopted  it  with  a  stem 
The  aim  enthusiasm  worth  many  ships  and  many  battalions.  The  course 
ofEliza-  Elizabeth  adopted  was  less  heroic,  more  selfish,  safer  for  the  in- 
terests of  England.  That  sooner  or  later  a  duel  with  Spain  was  all 
but  inevitable  she  must  have  recognised ;  but  she  had  seen  the  power 
and  wealth  of  Englemd  growing  year  by  year,  the  stability  of  the 
Grovemment  becoming  ever  more  assured ;  if  an  immediate  collision 
could  be  averted,  she  calculated  that  the  process  would  continue, 
whereas  the  strain  of  repressing  and  holding  down  the  Netherlanders 
would  tell  adversely  on  the  power  of  Spain.  He  longer,  therefore, 
that  the  struggle  could  be  staved  off,  the  better. 

Fortune  favoured  her :  for  the  resistance  of  the  Netherlands  was 
very  much  more  stubborn  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Hie 
Protestant  fervour  in  her  people,  aroused  by  St.  Bartholomew,  was 
kept  alive  and  intensified,  as  time  went  on,  by  other  events,  and  was 
moreover  concentrated  upon  animosity  to  Spain.  When  the  great 
conflict  took  place,  sixteen  years  later,  its  result  was  decisive.  It 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  it  would  have  been  so  now. 
From  the  prudential  point  of  view,  Elizabeth  was  justified  by  the 
event  But  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  victory  would  have  been 
equally  decisive  at  the  earlier  date,  and  its  moral  value  in  that  case 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  greater. 

1572  At  the  first  moment  when  intelligence  of  the  massacre  at  Paris 

fiuSFst!^    was  brought  to  England,  the  Queen  as  well  as  her  ministers  believed 
Bartholo-  that  it  was  simply  the  prelude  to  a  Romanist  crusade.     It  was  im- 
"**^         agined  that  the  plot  had  been  concocted  in  collusion  with  Philip 
and  Alva,  the  outcome  of  the  suspected  Catholic  League  of  1565. 
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Instant  preparations  were  made  for  war;  the  musters  were  called 
out,  the  fleet  was  manned,  troops  were  raised  in  readiness  to  em- 
bark for  Flushing ;  and  immediate  overtures  were  made  to  Mar — 
the  second  Regent  in  Scotland  since  the  murder  of  Murray — ^for 
handing  Mary  over  to  him  to  be  executed.  The  popular  indigna- 
tion was  expressed  in  bold  and  uncompromising  terms  by  Walsing- 
ham  in  Paris,  in  answer  to  the  attempts  of  the  French  Government 
to  excuse  itself.  In  England,  it  was  long  before  the  Queen  would 
admit  the  French  Ambassador  to  audience;  when  she  did  so,  her 
Council  was  in  presence ;  all  were  clad  in  mourning ;  Elizabeth  spoke 
in  terms  of  the  most  formal  frigidity ;  on  her  withdrawal,  Burghley, 
speaking  for  the  Council,  expressed  their  sentiments  in  very  plain 
language.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  whole  nation  from  the 
Queen  down  was  grimly  and  confidently  prepared  for  war  if  war 
should  come. 

But  war  was  not  to  come.  Katharine  was  not  in  collusion  with  Spain 
Philip ;  she  knew  well  enough  that  as  things  stood,  in  such  an  ^^^ 
alliance  France  would  begin  in  a  subordinate  position,  and  success 
would  only  accentuate  and  render  overwhelming  the  predominance 
of  Spain.  Her  one  desire  was  to  patch  up  a  reconciliation  with 
England.  Alva  had  no  illusions  about  a  Catholic  crusade ;  he  only 
rejoiced  that  the  danger  of  an  Anglo-French  coalition  was  scotched ; 
and  only  desired  to  make  sure  that  Elizabeth,  left  to  herself,  should 
not  make  his  task  in  the  Netherlands  more  difficult.  Therefore  he 
strove  strenuously,  and  with  ultimate  success,  to  impress  the  same 
view  of  aflairs  on  the  slowly  moving  mind  of  his  master  at  Madrid, 
who  was  at  first  bitten  with  the  idea  of  effecting  a  Catholic  revolu- 
tion in  England  and  marrjdng  Mary  to  Anjoa 

So  when  Mons,  with  Lewis  of  Nassau  in  it,  was  forced  to  capitu- 
late, Alva,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  massacre  at  Paris,  allowed  the 
Huguenots  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war— ostentatiously 
reversing  his  usual  merciless  policy :  and  he  pointedly  adopted  the 
most  conciliatory  attitude  towards  England. 

Elizabeth  for  her  part  was  ready  enough  to  respond.  A  re- 
newal of  the  commercial  relations  in  the  Netherlands  was  eminently 
desirable.  The  war  going  on  in  that  country  was  not  to  her  own 
taste ;  politically  and  theologically  she  thought  the  example  of  the 
Netherlanders  dangerous— one  of  the  real  reasons  which  helped  to 
make  her  hold  back  from  espousing  their  cause — and  she  offered  to 
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mediate  between  Alva  and  William  of  Orange,  expressing  readiness 
for  her  own  part  to  have  a  settlement  of  all  the  outstanding  griev- 
ances between  Spain  and  England.     She  even  went  so  far  as  to 
1573         revive  the  suggestion  of  a  really  representative  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  general  religious  settlement — a  su^^estion 
so  entirely  impracticable  that  it  was  quite  safe  to  make  it.   Also  with 
r^ard  to  some  of  the  grievances,  it  was  tolerably  certain  that  no 
solution  could  be  offered  in  which  both  the  parties  would  acquiesce. 
But  the  fundamental  thing,  both  in  her  eyes  and  in  Alva's,  was  to 
revive  the  old  status  of  amity,  officially  if  also  superficially. 
April :  A        Finally,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pope  and  the  pro- 
^^^     tests  of  the  English  Catholic  exiles  of  the  Northern  Rebellion,  who 
had  found  an  asylum  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  aegis  of  Spain, 
a  provisional  alliance  was  effected,  to  last  for  two  years,  in  April 
167S.     Spain  deserted  the  English  revolutionary  Catholics ;  Eliza- 
beth recalled  the  English  volunteers  from  Flanders ;  and  commerce 
was  restored.     There  was  a  brief  lull  in  the  piratical  €u;tivity  of 
English  sailors ;  and  the  French  were  officially  left  alone  to  settle 
the  domestic  hostilities  which  afforded  them  a  quite  sufficient 
occupation. 
Scotland:        By  this  time,  too,  the  last  serious  struggle  of  the  Marian  party 
End  of  the  Ju  Scotland  was  entering  on  its  final  stage.     There,  after  Murray's 
death,  the  Hamiltons,  joined  by   Lethington   and   Kirkcaldy   of 
Grange,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  young  King,  or  the  authority 
of  the  R^ency — an  office  in  which  Murray  was  succeeded  first  by 
the  incompetent  Lennox,  and  afterwards  by  Mar,  Lennox  being- 
killed  in  the  course  of  a  fight.     Finally  Lethington  and  Grange 
were  shut  up  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  where  they  continued  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  Government.     When  however  overtures  were  made 
by  England  for  the  delivery  of  Mary  to  Mar  for  execution,  the 
negotiation  broke  down  on  the  question  of  Responsibility.     Mar 
would  not  carry  out  the  extreme  measure,  unless  supported  by 
English  troops  and  by  the  presence   of  high  English  officials^ 
Elizabeth  as  usual  insisted,  in  effect,  that  she  must  be  able  to  re- 
pudiate complicity.     As  the  fear  of  a  combined  Catholic  attack 
melted  away,  the  English  Queen  lost  her  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  her 
rival.    Mar  died ;  Morton  was  nominated  to  the  regency.    Thai 
also  died  John  Knox,  the  last  of  the  men  who  had  seen  the  Refor- 
mation through  from  its  commencement ;  grim  to  the  end. 
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When  the  new  year,  1678,  came  in,  Elizabeth,  fearing  that  the 
Scots  lords  might,  unless  they  received  something  besides  vague 
promises,  turn  to  France  after  all,  at  length  acknowledged  the 
Regent  and  the  King.  A  compromise  was  accepted  by  the  Marian 
lords  with  the  exception  of  Lethington  and  Grange  in  the  Castle. 
But  while  these  held  out,  the  conflagration  might  be  renewed  at 
any  time.  Elizabeth  then  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  pressure  on 
her  fipom  every  side.  Money,  troops,  siege-guns,  and  Drury  in 
command,  were  sent  in  April  to  the  help  of  Morton.  After  a 
stubborn  resistance,  the  siege  artillery  proved  too  much  for  the 
garrison ;  their  outworks  were  carried,  their  water-supply  cut  off, 
and  they  were  forced  to  surrender  in  the  last  days  of  May.  Leth- 
ington survived  only  a  few  days ;  rumour  had  it  that  he  died  by 
his  own  act.  The  craftiest  brain  in  Scotland  was  stilled  but  a  few 
months  after  her  sincerest  and  fiercest  tongue  was  silenced.  With 
Maitland's  death,  all  prospect  of  reconstructing  an  organised 
Queen's-party  vanished. 

It  was   not   many  months  after  these  events  that  Alva,  in  The 
accordance  with  his  own  wishes,  was  recalled.     Conquest  did  not  Neiher- 
mean   pacification.      Haarlem   after  a   prolonged   and   desperate  France, 
resistance,  fell  in  July,  and  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword  ;  but  *"^  ^P**" 
there   was  no  hint  of  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  Hollanders. 
When  the  Spaniards  advanced  on  Alkmaar,  they  were  threatened 
with  the  opening  of  the  dykes. 

Hardly  less  significant  of  the  determination  of  Orange  and  his 
following  never  to  submit,  at  whatever  cost,  is  the  fact  that  they 
were  prepared  in  the  last  resort  to  receive  Anjou  as  their  Protector 
— Anjou,  who  was  regarded  as  a  ring-leader  in  the  Paris  massacre. 
The  same  fact  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  overwhelming  antagon- 
ism of  French  and  Spanish  political  interests.  Had  the  French 
been  capable  of  arranging  their  religious  quarrels  on  the  basis  of 
a  fairly  inclusive  compromise,  like  that  in  England,  so  that  the 
moderates  could  have  worked  together,  such  a  league  as  Walsing- 
ham  had  hoped  for  before  St.  Bartholomew  would  have  been 
entirely  in  the  interest  both  of  France  and  of  England.  The 
advantage  of  it  to  France  was  so  obvious  that,  even  after  the  m€is- 
sacre,  it  was  possible  for  the  perpetrators  to  contemplate  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  Protestants,  and  for  foreign  Protestants  to 
regard  such  relations  as  possible.    Still  it  was  only  in  the  last  resort 
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that  the  Anjou  scheme  could  have  been  embraced,  and  perhaps 
it  was  now  propounded  more  bj  way  of  forcing  Elizabeth's  hand 
than  for  any  other  purpose.  At  any  rate  the  project  did  not  deter 
Anjou  &om  accepting  the  crown  of  Poland — only  to  drop  it  and 
hurry  back  to  assume  the  sceptre  of  France  as  Henry  III.  when 
King  Charles  IX.  sank  to  the  grave  in  1574. 
1573-74  RequescenSy  Alva's  successor,   adopted   a  comparatively  con- 

NeUier-     ciliatory  policy.    The  restoration  of  the  constitutional  Grovemment 
lands,        of  the  States  of  the   Netherliuids  was  oflfered,   on  condition  of 
£^g/|^*„^    acceptance  of  Catholicism.    In  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth,  who  regarded 
religious  observances  as  falling  entirely  to  the  supreme  government 
to  settle,  while  she  could  not  understand  a  conscientious  objection 
to  outward  conformity,  the  refusal  of  those  terms  by  Orange  seemed 
quite  unreasonable  ;  even  Burghley  was  detached  fix>m  Walsingham 
and  from  those  who,  thinking  with  him,  still  counted  the  maintenance 
of  Protestantism,  and  as  a  necessary  corollary  hostility  to  Spain, 
as  the  first  object  which  ought  to  be  pursued.     This  attitude  of 
England,  coupled  with  the  irreconcilable  character  of  French  re- 
ligious animosities,  which  made  the  prospects  of  effective  French 
interference  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp,  reduc^  Orange  and  his  party 
to  a  condition  verging  on  desperation. 
1574  Requescens,  however,  made  no  baste  to  crush  the  stubborn  rem- 

aiScable  ^^^^'  '^  ^^  ^  policy  rather  to  achieve  a  modiis  vivendi  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  Netherlands  would  concur,  and  to  conciliate  Eng- 
land. Alva  before  him  had  realised  the  true  danger  of  the  island- 
nation's  hostility.  As  we  shall  presently  see  in  more  detail,  the 
growth  of  the  English  marine  had  rendered  it  extremely  formid- 
able. Not  only  had  English  rovers  for  years  past  been  giving 
unspeakable  trouble  on  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  Ocean  hi^ways, 
but  the  English  fleets  also  practically  controlled  the  narrow  seas : 
and  could  make  it  impossible  for  any  ordinary  convoys,  whether  of 
transports,  or  merchantmen,  or  treasure-ships,  to  pass  up-channel. 
In  other  words,  England  could  block  the  lines  of  communication 
between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  Until  Spain  should  bestir  all 
her  might,  rise  up,  and  annihilate  the  English  shipping,  Elizabeth 
must  be  kept  neutral ;  wherecis,  if  Orange  were  pressed  too  hard, 
she  might  be  forced  even  against  her  will  to  support  him  vigorously, 
if  only  to  prevent  France  from  doing  so  single-handed,  and  perhaps 
thereby  capturing  the  Netherlands  for  herself. 
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So  the  Spaniard  was  polite  to  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  was  polite  Reciprocal 
to  the  Spaniard,  and  in  France  the  factions  fought  furiously  round  ^^^^^ 
Rochelle  or  rested  in  temporary  truce.  The  politeness  was  carried 
to  very  considerable  lengths.  Allen's  seminary  at  Douay,  where 
young  English  Catholics  had  been  trained  to  go  forth  as  mission- 
aries and  seek  martyrdom  in  their  native  land,  was  ordered  to 
remove  itself.  The  refugees  who  had  found  shelter  at  Louvain 
and  elsewhere  were  required  to  depart  across  Philip's  borders. 
Claims  on  either  side  for  the  seizure  of  merchandise  or  treasure 
were  balanced  against  each  other.  In  the  spring  of  1676,  Elizabeth  1575 
fell  upon  certain  anabaptists  with  ostentatious  severity,  by  way 
of  demonstrating  how  narrow  after  all  was  the  division  between 
Anglican  and  Catholic  in  their  fundamental  ideas.  Yet  there 
remained  one  serious  difficulty  to  adjust ;  one  point,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  two  points,  on  which  neither  side  could  or  would  give 
way. 

On  the  soil  of  Spain  the  dominating  force  was  the  Inquisition4  A 
Within  his  own  dominions,  Philip  was  absolutely  committed  to  the  ^*^*^ 
rigid  enforcement  of  orthodoxy,  as  understood  by  the  Holy  Office. 
The  Holy  Office  claimed,  and  the  claim  was  endorsed  by  Philip, 
that  its  jurisdiction  extended  over  vessels  in  Spanish  waters,  and  it 
was  in  the  habit  of  haling  English  sailors  from  their  ships  into  its 
dungeons,  as  heretics.  In  this  Elizabeth  declined  to  acquiesce;  and 
Sir  Henry  Cobham  was  sent  to  Madrid  to  demand  recognition  of 
the  English  view,  and  to  propose  that  resident  Ambassadors  should 
again  be  established,  the  Englishman  to  be  privil^ed — as  the 
Spaniard  should  be  in  England — to  enjoy  the  Services  of  his  own 
Church.  Further,  inasmuch  as  fortune  had  so  far  smiled  upon 
Orange  of  late  that  Leyden  had  triumphantly  resisted  a  determined 
siege,  Elizabeth  offered  friendly  mediation ;  emphasising  the  sug- 
gestion by  a  hint  that  unless  Spain  could  see  her  way  to  a  pacifica- 
tion, Orange  could  now  appeal  with  a  prospect  of  success  to  France ; 
and  England  could  not  afford  to  decline  the  preferable  alternative 
of  an  appeal  to  herself. 

On  Spanish  soil,  however.  Catholic  zealotry  was  too  strong. 
Alva  would  fain  have  made  diplomatic  concessions,  which  could  be 
revoked  when  convenient ;  Philip  was  dominated  by  the  extremists, 
who  were  scandalised  by  the  presence  of  a  heretic  envoy,  who  in  his 
turn  was  furious  at  being  called  a  heretic.    The  proffered  mediation 
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was  declined ;  Philip  flatly  refused  to  concede  religious  privil^ea 
to  an  Ambassador,  suggesting  only  that  the  difficulty  could  be  got 
over  by  sending  a  Catholic ;  as  to  the  action  of  the  Inquisition, 
he  was  pledged  not  to  interfere. 

With  this  message  Cobham  returned,  to  find  that  the  revolted 
States  were  (m  their  part  offering  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces 
to  Elisabeth.  Walsingham  and  his  allies  were  supporting  the  pro- 
posal, and  under  present  conditions  Burghley  too  inclined  to  it. 
Elizabeth,  confident  that  Spain  would  not  declare  war,  was  ready 
to  carry  what  we  can  only  ^1  bluff  to  the  extreme  limit,  though 
she  scolded  her  Council  with  enei^.  The  Spaniards  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  render  the  Council  most  effective  support,  by  seizing  the 
anew  of  another  English  ship.  Elizabeth  sent  warnings  or  threats 
157^  to  Requescens ;  and  in  February  (1676X  Parliament  was  sumnumed 
oHhe  ^  ^^^  supplies;  which  it  did  without  hesitation.  If  the  action 
Nation  of  Parliament  was  any  sort  of  index  to  popular  sentiment,  the  idea 
that  there  was  any  widespread  or  deep-rooted  feeling  in  the  country 
against  a  war  of  religion  is  certainly  £Edlacious;  while  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  entire  sea-going  population — which  had 
attracted  into  its  ranks  all  that  was  most  adventurous,  most  daring, 
most  energetic,  and  most  capable  in  the  country — was  heart  and  soul 
hostile  to  Spain.  How  much  of  that  feeling  was  due  to  enthusiastic 
Protestantism,  and  how  much  to  the  fact  that  men  hankered  after 
the  Spanish  El  Dorado  may  be  matter  of  debate;  but  that  the 
feeling  was  there  is  patent  That  the  attitude  of  Parliament  was 
not  due  to  any  subserviency  is  emphasised  by  the  open  attack  in 
this  session  on  the  granting  of  Monopolies  to  the  Queen's  favourites, 
which  sent  Wentworth  who  made  it  to  the  Star-Chamber — and 
found  for  him  early  and  popular  pardon  instead  of  severe  punish- 
ment. 
The  Evidently,  the  force  which  did  really  operate  against  war  was 

Q^"       the  Queen  heiself.     From  beginning  to  end  of  her  reign,  she  never 
war  entered  upon  any  war  at  all,  so  long  as  any  possible  means  could 

be  found  for  evading  it  without  surrendering  some  right  or  claim 
vital  in  her  eyes  either  to  the  nation's  intei^ests  or  her  own.  On 
such  points  she  was  never  prepared  to  yield :  in  the  last  resort  she 
would  fight,  but  at  the  same  time  make  the  most  of  her  reluctance, 
and  relieve  her  feelings  by  roundly  rating  her  ministers.  Yet  re- 
peatedly she  went  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  go  without  actually 
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declariDg  war,  rel3dng  securely  on  the  certainty  that  the  irrevocable 
step  would  not  be  taken  by  the  other  party,  emd  that  she  could 
find  some  plausible  though  perhaps  undignified  excuse  for  not 
taking  it  herself. 

So  it  was  now.  So  long  as  France  could  be  deterred  from 
espousing  the  cause  of  Orange,  she  saw  no  necessity  for  her  own 
intervention.  K  the  Inquisition  maltreated  some  of  her  sailors, 
others  might  be  relied  on  to  effect  reprisals  and  to  collect  compen- 
sation, on  their  own  responsibility,  without  her  actually  applying 
the  grievance  as  a  aiaus  beUi :  it  could  always  be  employed  to  that 
end,  if  occasion  should  arise.  Requescens  died  suddenly,  a  few 
days  before  the  prorogation  of  the  English  Parliament  in  March. 
Elizabeth  dismissed  the  States'  envoys,  refused  all  assistance,  and 
threatened  open  hostility  if  they  appealed  to  France.  The  Spanish 
arms  were  prospering  again,  and  as  the  summer  advanced.  Orange 
was  reduced  to  such  straits  that  he  seriously  contemplated  a  whole- 
sale emigration  to  the  New  World,  from  the  two  States  which 
remained  stubborn,  Holland  and  Zeeland. 

The  involved  state  of  French  parties  probably  accounts  for  1575.76 
Ellizabeth's  action.     Since  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  the  middle  ^^^ 
party  or  PolUiques  had  been  revived,  and  with  this,  for  some  time,  nots  and 
both  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Alen9on — ^now  heir  presumptive  to  the  ^^^"9^** 
French  throne — ^were  associated.     In  the  autumn  of  1575  however 
Alen9on  betook  himself  to  the  Huguenots  at  Dreux.     Being  thus 
openly  supported  by  the  heir  presumptive,  the  Huguenot  position 
was  considerably  strengthened.     Once  more  the  English  Queen  re- 
solved to  employ  matrimonial  negotiations,  as  a  means  for  keeping 
others  inactive  and  evading  action  herself.    The  idea  that  she  should 
marry  Alen^on  was  revived,  and  found  favour  at  least  with  the 
Politiques.     The  French  King  approved.     In  May  1676,  a  peace 
was  patched  up  which  promised  to  give  neither  party  undue  ascend- 
ancy.    The  great  demger  of  the  winter  months— that  Alen9on  and 
the  Huguenots  would  make  common  cause  with  the  Netherlanders — 
had  passed ;  and  Elizabeth  thought  she  could  now  afford  to  decline 
both  the  marriage  and  the  entreaties  of  the  revolted  States. 

But  the  impending  collapse  of  the  Hollanders  was  averted.  1576 
Before  a  successor  to  Requescens  arrived,  the  Spanish  troops,  whose  J^^^       • 
pay  was  heavily  in  arrear,  mutinied,  took  the  law  into  their  own  Don  John 
hands,  pillaged  in  the  States  which  had  submitted,  and  finally 
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perpetrated  the  sack  of  Antwerp,  known  as  '^the  Spanish  Fury," 
when  some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  were  wantonly  slaughtered. 
The  result  was  that  the  States  Greneral,  meeting  at  Ghent,  were  so 
alarmed  and  angered  that  all  the  Provinces  again  united  and  by 
the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  resolved  unanimously  to  demand  the 
total  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troopi  before  they  would  admit 
the  new  Grovemor,  Don  John  of  Austria,  Philip's  illegitimate 
brother,  the  victor  of  Lepanto.  Vehemently  Catholic  as  were  the 
Southern  Provinces,  they  were  even  ready  to  demand  freedom  of 
worship  for  the  Protestcmts,  for  the  sake  of  political  unity  in  the 
face  of  the  Spaniard. 

Don  John's  military  reputation  stood  exceedingly  high ;  he  was 

known  to  entertain  very  ambitious  ideas ;  his  brother  was  gloomily 

jealous  of  him.     It  was  more  than  suspected  that  in  his  own  mind 

Don  John  wished  to  invade  England,  raise  the  Catholics,  marry 

Mary,  set  her  on  the  throne,  and  from  that  vantage  ground  secure 

the  erection  of  the  Netherlands  into  a  separate  kingdom  for  himself. 

Attitude  of  It  was  Elizabeth's  policy  to  retain  the  good- will  of  Philip,  who  would 

^^^^  '       certainly  hold  Don  John  in  check,  unless  she  provoked  him  beyond 

endurance.     Therefore,  while  she  was  ready  to  lend  money  but  no 

troops  to  the  States,  it  was  on  condition  that  they  would  yield  on 

the  question  of  religion ;  so  that  she  could  impress  upon  Philip  that 

while  she  must  support  them  in  the  demands  which,  after  the  recent 

outrages,  were  obviously  reasonable,  her  influence  was  being  exerted 

to  make  them  in  turn  submit  to  what  she  did  and  some  of  them  did 

not  consider  reasonable  terms. 

^577  When  the  new  year  (16T7)  opened,  Don  John  saw  nothing  for 

PoHtical    ^^  ^^^  ^  accede  to  the  bulk  of  the  States'  demands,  reserving  the 

Kaleido-    question  of  fr-eedom  of  worship  for  Philip.     The  Catholic  Provinces 

^^^        accepted  the  compromise,  and  the  others  had  to  follow  suit.     The 

new  Grovemor  was  admitted  into  the  Netherlands.     Elizabeth  sent 

to  Spain  a  new  Ambassador,  Sir  John  Smith,  to  demand  again  that 

the  Inquisition  should  recognise  the  rights  of  English  sailors.     Sir 

John  asserted  himself  with  energy ;  forced  his  way  into  the  presence 

of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  when  the  two  stormed  at  each  other  with 

picturesque  vigour ;  carried  his  point  with  the  King ;  and,  so  far  as 

promises  went,  returned  successfril  towards  the  end  of  the  year.    In 

the  meantime,  the  Spanish  troops  were  paid  and  withdrawn  frt)m 

the  Netherlands  :  but  letters  to  Spain  frx>m  Escobeda,  Don  John's 
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Secretary,  were  intercepted,  which  showed  that  the  Grovemor 
meant  after  all  to  reconquer  the  Provinces,  though  desiring  to 
postpone  that  operation  to  his  schemes  in  England.  Also  in  the 
meantime,  Alenfon  had  been  won  over  to  the  Guises,  and  there 
was  a  danger  of  France  reviving  an  aggressively  Catholic  policy. 
Once  more,  circumstances  were  forcing  Elizabeth  towards  a  Protes- 
tant alliance,  to  counteract  the  schemes  not  so  much  of  Philip  as 
of  Don  John. 

Yet  fortune  again  enabled  Elizabeth  to  put  off  the  evil  day.  The 
The  discovery  of  Don  John's  intentions  again  set  the  whole  o{j^^^^^ 
the  Provinces  against  him,  but  they  were  divided  on  the  question 
of  leadership.  The  Catholics  of  the  south,  disliking  the  sovereignty 
of  Elizabeth  or  the  dictatorship  of  Orange,  turned  to  the  Catholic 
Archduke  Matthias,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf.  The  Arch- 
duke favoured  the  proposal ;  and  though  the  English  Queen  began 
by  promising  help  in  men  and  money,  before  the  year  was  out  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  Matthias  must  look  after  his  own 
affairs,  and  that  she  could  €ifford  to  continue  an  interested  specta- 
tor. Nor  did  her  views  change  materially  when,  in  January  1678, 
Don  John — shaving  reassembled  a  number  of  the  recently  withdrawn  1577-7S 
troops — moved  suddenly  against  the  forces  of  the  Southern  States  ^^^^^^^ 
and  shattered  them  at  Gemblours  (January  29th).  She  did  indeed 
send  Orange  some  money,  and  promised  to  increase  the  loeui,  but 
declined  to  do  more.  Her  public  policy,  however,  had  not  prevented 
her  from  privately  sanctioning,  in  November  1577,  the  departure 
of  Francis  Drake  on  that  famous  voyage,  wherein  he  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  and  incidentally  wrought  much  detriment  to 
Spain.  Of  that  voyage,  which  reached  its  triumphant  conclusion 
almost  three  years  later,  in  September  1680,  we  shall  hear  more 
in  another  chapter. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  Don  Guerau  de  Espes  there  had  been  no  1578 
regular  Spanish  Ambassador  in  England.  Now,  in  accordance  with  Mendoza 
the  arrangements  effected  by  Sir  John  Smith,  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  friendly  relations  was  to  be  sealed  by  accrediting  Don 
Bernardino  de  Mendoza  to  England.  In  March  Mendoza  arrived. 
The  English  Council  was  as  usual  much  more  inclined  to  war  than 
its  mistress.  But  the  Ambassador's  instructions  were  entirely  con- 
ciliatory. As  concerned  the  Netherlands,  Philip  could  not  give 
way  on  the  point  of  allowing  religious  freedom — ^for  which  Elizabeth 
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caied  nothing — ^but  he  would  concede  all  the  political  demanda» 
even  to  the  withdrawal  of  Don  John  in  favour  of  a  substitute  less 
dangerous  to  England. 
Orange  Elizabeth  would  have  been  satisfied ;  but  the  Protestant  pio- 

Sencon  ^'^^^^  ^^^  ^  resolute  as  Philip  on  the  religious  question.  The 
plan  of  calling  in  the  Archduke  had  collapsed  at  Gremblours ;  but 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  was  still  a  bait  which  would 
tempt  Alen9on  from  the  Guise  alliance ;  though  no  one  could  tell 
what  he  might  ultimately  do  if  he  were  received  by  the  States,  even 
that  desperate  remedy  was  preferable  to  submission.  Nevertheless, 
Elizabeth  still  tried,  in  despite  of  her  ministers,  to  force  Orange's 
hand  by  the  singular  process  of  with-holding  the  bonds  by  which  her 
last  loan  to  him  had  been  eflfected.  Walsingham,  who  was  sent  to 
overcome  Orange's  scruples  was  so  disgusted  that  he  thought  of 
giving  up  his  position  ;  naturally  his  negotiation  was  a  failure.  It 
was  announced  that  Orange  would  w€dt  no  longer  and  that  the 
arrangement  with  Alen9on  would  be  carried  through.  Also  at  this 
time  Don  John  met  with  a  defeat  at  Rymenant,  mainly  owing  to 
the  obstinate  valour  of  a  battalion  of  English  volunteers  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Norreys.  For  a  moment  the  Queen  was  carried  away, 
but  immediately  reverted  to  her  antagonistic  attitude.  All  she 
could  be  induced  to  do  was  at  last  to  issue  the  bonds.  The  old 
trick,  which  had  so  often  served  her  purpose  of  suspending  action, 
was  to  do  duty  once  more.  The  matrimonial  shadow  was  more 
alluring  to  Alen9on  than  the  Netherland  bone. 
Sept.  The  persistence  of  happy  accidents — of  unforeseen  events  which 

Don^hn  ^^^  Elizabeth  from  the  disasters  which  her  ministers  anticipated, 
giving  her  tortuous  policy  an  undeserved  success  and  thereby  in  the 
eyes  of  some  historians  discrediting  the  more  honourable  and  straight- 
forward courses  which  Walsingham  and  Burghley  habitually  ad- 
vocated— is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  Her  good  fortune  did  not  desert  her  now.  Don  John  died 
suddenly,  not  without  the  usual  suspicions  of  foul  play.  The 
peculiar  danger  of  his  association  with  Mary  Stewart,  disappeared 
with  his  death.  No  wild  schemes  were  likely  to  be  conceived  or 
encouraged  by  his  successor  Alexander  of  Parma,  one  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  and  probably  the  ablest  soldier  of  the  day.  Moreover 
about  the  same  time,  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  was  killed — as 
was  also  the  English  adventurer  Thomas  Stukely  who  had  been 
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diverted  from  invading  Irelcuid  to  take  part  in  this  affair — ^in  an 
expedition  against  Morocco.  Dying  without  issue,  Sebastian  was 
succeeded  by  his  great-uncle  Henry,  a  cardinal  whose  Orders 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  leaving  an  heir.  Philip  of  Spain 
therefore  was  now,  through  his  mother,  claimant  to  the  position  of 
heir  apparent.^  The  prospect  of  this  further  accession  to  his 
dominions,  and  increase  of  his  power  and  resources,  made  it  more 
than  ever  necessary  for  France  to  hold  aloof  fix)m  any  alliance 
with  him,  in  which  she  must  play  an  entirely  subordinate  part,  and 
to  court  the  friendship  of  England.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
seemed  to  fight  for  Elizabeth's  policy. 

Down  to  this  point  the  course  of  events  in  Ireland  does  not 
appear  as  materially  influencing  English  policy ;  and  it  has  seemed 
better,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  defer  its  history  for  consecutive 
treatment.  To  this  we  now  turn  in  the  chapter  following ;  after 
which  Irish  affairs  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  regular  progress  of  the 
general  narrative, 

^  Philip  claimed  as  the  son  of  Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  and  of  John  III.,  Sebastian's 
grand&ther.  The  prior  right  however  really  lay  with  the  daughters  of  their  younger 
brother  Edward,  of  whom  the  elder,  Katharine,  was  married  to  John  of  Braganza 
and  the  younger  Mary  to  Alexander  of  Parma.  Parma's  title  was  invalidated  by 
Braganza's,  and  Braganza  did  not  push  his  own  claim.  Don  Antonio  of  Crato  who 
did  come  forward  as  a  pretender  was  himself  the  illegitimate  son  of  another  brother, 
Luis. 
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Thus  when,  later  on,  Philip  claimed  the  English  throne  as  the  lineal  descendant 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  his  title,  such  as  it  was,  was  inferior  to  that  of  either  Braganza  or 
Parma. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

ELIZABETH  (v),  16I»8-7S-IRISH  AND  ENGLISH 

1549-58  T^HE  Deputyship  of  Bellingham  in  Ireland,  which  terminated 
X  just  before  Uie  fall  of  Somerset,  left  the  Irish  chiefs  in  a 
state  of  angry  discontent.  As  inaugurating  a  system  of  severe 
but  consistent  government,  Bellingham's  rule  mi^t  have  been 
valuable;  as  matters  stood,  no  doubt  he  gave  the  Irish  what  is 
commonly  called  a  lesson — from  which  nothing  was  learnt.  If  the 
Geraldines — Eildare  and  Desmond — of  the  South,  the  O'Neills  and 
O'Donnelk  of  the  North,  the  Burkes  and  O'Briens  in  the  West, 
had  possessed  the  slightest  capacity  for  working  in  harmony,  they 
might  have  raised  such  a  revolt  as  the  incapable  and  distracted 
governments  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  could  not  have  coped 
with.  Ormonde  however  served  as  a  permanent  check  on  the 
Geraldines,  while  the  young  Kildare  had  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  opportunity  to  head  rebellions :  and  the  great  septs  were 
far  too  ready  to  turn  on  each  other  for  any  effective  combination. 
Leix  and  Offally,  the  territories  of  O'More  and  O'Connor  *  on  the 
west  of  the  Pale,  were  absorbed  into  it  and  partially  colonised, 
becoming  King's  County  and  Queen's  County ;  and  when  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne,  the  extent  of  the  Pale  corresponded  roughly, 
though  not  fiwjcurately,  to  the  Province  of  Leinster. 

1558  In  matters   ecclesiastical,   religion  officially   swung   with  the 

pendulum  in  England.  Church  lands  were  distributed  among  the 
great  men  under  Edward,  and  within  the  Pale  the  dergy  generally 
conformed  after  a  fashion,  reverting  again  under  Mary.  Outside 
the  Pale  no  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  orders  of  the  Grovem- 
ment.  On  Elizabeth's  accession,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  en- 
forced and  some  bishops  resigned.  But  the  new  Queen  had  plenty 
to  occupy  her  in  England,  and  in  Ireland  was  fain  to  take  the  least 

^  See  p.  201,  ants. 
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troublesome  course,  giving  diplomatic  sops  to  the  chiefs  and  spend- 
ing as  little  money  as  possible :  Sussex,  who  was  Deputy  when  Mary 
died,  being  continued  in  that  office. 

The  policy  was  destined  to  prove  difficult.  The  two  great  Shan 
chiefs  of  Ulster,  CDonneU  of  Tyrconnel  in  the  West,  and  O'NeUl,  ^'^^'" 
created  Earl  of  Tyrone,  in  the  East,  had  been  more  or  less  success- 
fully conciliated  by  the  policy  of  St.  Leger.  But  Tyrone  had  a 
numerous  progeny,  and  the  laws  of  l^itimacy  were  at  a  discount. 
The  English  elected  to  recognise  as  his  heir  a  favourite  son, 
Matthew,  who  certainly  was  not  legitimate.  But  another  legiti- 
mate son,  Shan  or  Shane,  a  man  of  great  if  erratic  abilities,  de- 
clined to  submit  to  this  arrangement  when  he  grew  up.  Matthew 
was  killed  in  a  brawl,  leaving  a  young  son  to  claim  the  succession. 
Thereupon  Shan  virtually  deposed  his  father,  and  in  accordance 
with  ancient  practice  was  elected  "The  O'Neill,"  head  of  the  clan 
which  claimed  that  their  chiefs  were  the  old-time  Kings  of  Ulster : 
ignoring  the  choice  of  the  English  Government,  and  scorning  the 
earldom  bestowed  by  them.  Next,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  alliance, 
Shan  married  O'Donnell's  sister ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  minor 
chiefs  were  disposed  to  attach  themselves  rather  to  him  than  to 
O'Donnell,  he  decided  to  adopt  the  policy  of  breaking  his  rival  in 
Ulster,  as  preferable  to  alliance  with  him  ;  and  his  maltreatment  of 
his  wife  very  soon  resulted  in  hostilities. 

Now  in  Antrim  there  was  a  considerable  colony  of  Scots  from  The 
the  Islfimds,  whose  chief  was  James  M'Connell.  Also,  a  sister  of ^^^j?^^ 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  curiously  referred  to  in  the  records  as  the 
Countess  of  Argyle,  was  the  wife  of  O'Donnell.  The  Antrim  Scots 
were  supposed  to  be  in  alliance  with  O'Donnell;  whom  however 
Shan's  proceedings  were  now  causing  to  seek  English  friendship, 
whereas  the  Scots  were  antagonistic  to  Elizabeth,  holding  that  their 
own  Queen  Mary  had  the  better  title  to  the  English  throne.  So 
Shfim  got  rid  of  his  O'Donnell  wife,  and  married  the  sister  of  James 
M*Connell  by  way  of  cementing  a  union  with  the  Scots ;  but  then 
proceeded  to  write  to  Argyle,  suggesting  that  he  should  get  rid  of 
the  M^Connell  wife  in  turn,  and  that  the  Countess  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  O'Donnell  to  himself,  on  the  assumption  that  this 
would  give  him  an  equal  hold  on  the  Antinm  Scots.  Whereby  he 
merely  enraged  the  Scots  and  disgusted  Argyle.  However,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  Shan  raided  Tyrconnel's  countiy,  and  carried  ofT 
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the  chief  and  his  wife ;  who  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by  her 
captor,  and  willingly  became  his  consort,  insular  as  the  conditions 
were.  M'Connell  was  somehow  outwardly  pacified  despite  the 
insult  to  his  sister ;  but  the  bad  blood  engendered  took  effect  in 
due  time. 

Before  the  overthrow  of  Tyrconnel,  O'Neill  was  already  becom- 
ing a  serious  source  of  alarm  to  the  English.  It  is  the  &ct  that  a 
considerable  number  of  farmers  migrated  from  the  Pale  into  Ulster, 
feeling  greater  security  under  the  aegis  of  O'Neill  than  under  English 
law ;  which  did  little  to  protect  them,  while  the  English  soldiery, 
badly  disciplined  and  badly  maintained,  were  in  effect  a  serious 
element  of  disorder.  O'Neill,  cited  to  appear  in  England,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Elizabeth  in  which  he  dwelt  with  some  complacency  on 
this  testimony  to  his  own  superior  government,  besides  arguing  very 
conclusively  in  favour  of  his  own  claim  to  recognition  as  head  of  the 
O'Neills.  But  he  evaded  the  journey  to  London,  and  made  his 
raid  on  Tyrconnel  instead. 

That  exploit  made  Shan  more  completely  master  of  Ulster  than 
ever.  The  result  was  that  in  the  summer  of  1561,  Sussex  marched 
into  the  Northern  Province.  Shan  after  some  preliminary  skir- 
mishes surprised  his  rearguard,  and  would  have  cut  his  whole  force  to 
pieces  but  for  a  desperate  rally.  When  Elizabeth  learned  what 
had  happened,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  it  would  be  best  to  con- 
cede O'Neill's  demands,  and  induce  him  to  visit  England,  while 
Sussex  was  actually  trying  to  drive  a  bargain  for  his  murder.  The 
plot  fell  through,  but  Sussex  i^eceived  some  supplies  and  was  allowed 
to  make  another  less  disastrous  expedition  before  Eildare  was  sent 
to  negotiate  with  O'Neill  on  the  Queen's  behalf.  The  chief  stipu- 
lated for  complete  amnesty,  a  safe-conduct,  and  the  payment  of  his 
expenses,  as  a  condition  of  his  paying  the  desired  visit. 

When  Shan  arrived  in  London,  he  made  his  formal  submission, 
but  was  informed  that  though  he  had  his  safe-conduct  for  return 
the  date  when  that  return  would  be  permitted  lay  with  the  Queen. 
He  must  wait  for  his  rival,  young  Matthew,  to  have  their  claims 
tried.  Meantime  Shan,  who  seems  to  have  adopted  Henry  VIIL 
as  his  matrimonial  model,  suggested  that  he  should  be  given  an 
English  wife,  and  that  he  would  manage  the  government  of  Ulster 
admirably  in  Elizabeth's  interests,  as  soon  as  he  went  back — with 
the  Earldom.     But  as  time  went  on  he  learned  that  Matthew  was 
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being  intentionally  kept  in  Ireland.  Then  another  of  (yNeilPs  kins- 
men, Tirlc^h,  succeeded  in  murdering  Matthew,  while  Shan  in 
England  was  vowing  that  his  great  desire  was  to  be  instructed  in 
English  ways  by  Dudley  (not  yet  Earl  of  Leicester).  Now  he  re- 
marked on  the  necessity  for  his  return  to  keep  his  kinsmen  in  order. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  in  fact 
the  only  person  who  could  rule  Ulster :  and  after  four  months  (April 
1663)  he  was  allowed  to  return,  with  promises  on  his  part  to  be  a 
model  ruler  and  on  the  Queen's  part  a  concession  of  something  not 
far  short  of  sovereignty. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  evident  enough  that  Shan's 
promises  were  not  intended  to  be  kept.  His  murder  had  been 
plotted ;  Sussex  had  certainly  endeavoured  to  entrap  him  treacher- 
ously ;  his  detention  in  England  had  been  technically  justified  by  a 
distinctly  dishonourable  trick.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  tricked  again, 
and  if  there  was  duplicity  in  his  conduct  the  English  had  set  the 
example.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Queen's  poten- 
tial enemies  on  all  hands,  and  proceeded  to  suppress  every  one  in 
the  North  whose  submission  to  himself  was  doubtful. 

So  in  the  spring,  Sussex  made  another  futile  raid,  after  which  1563  ^ 
Elizabeth  thought  it  best  once  more  to  play  at  conciliation,  and  supremacy 
to  adopt  the  scheme  of  formally  constituting  Ulster,  Munster  recognised 
and  Connaught  into  Provinces,  with  O'Neill  as  President  in  the 
north,  Clanricarde  (Burke)  or  O'Brien  in  the  west,  and  Desmond  or 
Kildare  in  the  south.  Shan  was  to  be  so  completely  supreme 
that  he  was  even  to  be  free  to  make  his  own  Catholic  nominee 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  An  indubitable  attempt  to  poison 
O'Neill  gave  him  a  moral  advantage,  though  the  English  authorities 
indignantly  repudiated  the  perpetrator.  Shan  was  content  to 
allow  the  affair  to  be  hushed  up,  and  established  his  own  rule 
throughout  Ulster  with  a  combination  of  barbarity  and  real  ad- 
ministrative ability  which  to  students  of  Indian  History  recalls  the 
methods  and  the  ethics  of  Ranjit  Singh  or  Abdurrhaman.  Within 
the  Pale,  the  exceedingly  corrupt  administration  of  recent  years  was 
overhauled  by  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold ;  who  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  outside  the  Pale  regarded  the  Irish — in  his  own  words — as  so 
many  "bears  and  bandogs"  who  were  best  employed  in  ravaging 
and  cutting  each  other's  throats.  And  in  the  south,  the  Butlers 
and  Greraldines  carried  out  that  policy  with  devastatory  results. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  however  that  Cecil  found  Arnold's  views  very  diffi- 
cult to  stomach.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  Mian's 
peculiar  views  as  to  marriage  and  murder,  Ulster  under  his  sway 
was  on  the  whole  better  off  than  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

1565  In  1565  Mary  Stewcui;  married  Damley,  in  pursuit,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  an  aggressive  policy  towards  England.  In  this  year,  (yNeill 
was  hand  in  glove  with  Sir  Thomas  Stukely,  a  gentleman-adventurer 
of  Devon,  who  made  the  harbours  of  the  west  coast  his  base  for 
piratical  cruises  in  search  of  treasure-ships.  Englishmen  at  home 
were  devising  paper  schemes  for  an  ideal  government  in  the  sister 
island,  but  something  very  different  was  required  if  Shan  was  not 
to  become  strong  enough  to  endanger  the  very  existence  of  English 
dominion  there.  There  was  considerable  risk  that  Argyle,  in  dis- 
gust at  Elizabeth's  double-dealing,  would  sink  his  difierences  with 
the  Irish  Chief,  and  give  him  the  active  support  of  the  Antrim 
Scots.  Meantime,  thou^  Shan  himself  was  careful  to  rend^ 
plausible  explanations  of  his  very  obvious  activity.  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  a  man  of  very  different  calibre  firom  Sussex,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  that  nobleman  in  the  Deputyship. 

1566  Sidney  had  been  in  Ireland  before  and  knew  the  conditions. 
Sidney"^  He  said  in  plain  terms  that  he  would  not  accept  office,  unless  he 
Deputy     could  have  ihe  troops  and  the  money  needed  to  compel  the  success 

of  the  military  movements  of  which  he  foresaw  the  necessity  if  order 
was  to  be  secured.  He  required  in  fact  that  the  Government  should 
possess  actually  the  sanction  of  superior  force.  The  experiment  oi 
constituting  Munster  a  Presidency  was  to  be  tried,  with  Ormonde, 
Desmond,  and  the  other  southern  lords  as  a  Council.  But  before 
he  arrived  early  in  1566,  Argyle  and  O'Neill  had  already  made 
their  new  pact,  and  a  crisis  seemed  to  be  at  hand. 

Sidney  found  the  Pale  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  Munster  half  de- 
vastated by  the  Ormonde  and  Desmond  feud,  and  O'Neill  supreme 
in  the  nortii.  Summoned  to  meet  Sidney  in  the  Pale,  Shan  replied 
in  effect  that  he  knew  too  much  about  the  traps  previously  laid  for 
him  to  run  any  risks.  Sidney  employed  Stukely  to  negotiate. 
Stukely  reported  that  Shan  was  defiant.  Sidney  wrote  urgently 
both  to  Leicester  and  to  Cecil  that  he  must  put  O'Neill  down  and 

^  Stati  Papirst  Ireland,  i.,  p.  252. 
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must  have  money  to  pay  his  troops  and  keep  them  paid.  The 
Council  were  willing  enough,  but  Elizabeth  kept  the  purse-strings 
tight.  Moreover  she  was  pleased  to  rate  Sidney  for  stoutly  refusing 
to  settle  the  Ormonde-Desmond  dispute  in  favour  of  the  former  ; 
the  Deputy  declaring  that  the  questions  between  them  involved 
complicated  points  of  laws  which  could  only  be  properly  dealt  with 
by  lawyers.  In  April,  she  sent  him  half  the  money  he  demanded, 
and  dispatched  her  kinsman,  Knollys,  to  oversee  Sidney.  Enollys, 
who  was  given  to  speaking  his  mind,  promptly  told  her  that  Sidney 
was  entirely  in  the  right  and  ought  to  have  a  free  hand.  An  im- 
mediate aggressive  campaign  against  Shan  was  necessary,  especially 
as  the  chief  was  now  in  correspondence  with  Charles  IX.  of  France. 
This  was  at  the  time  when  a  general  suspicion  was  prevalent  that  a 
universal  Catholic  League  for  the  destruction  of  Protestantism  was 
being  formed  ;  and  Shan  wrote  as  an  enthusiastic  Catholic. 

Under  extreme  pressure  then,  Elizabeth  at  last  increased  the 
supplies.  Unluckily  for  O'Neill,  Argyle's  friendship  was  cooling 
mider  pressure  from  Murray,  and  the  Antrim  M'Connells,  in  spite 
of  recent  marriages,  did  not  forget  the  old  feud  :  while  Desmond, 
encouraged  by  Sidney's  attitude,  was  deaf  to  his  appeals.  Sidney 
«wept  Ulster,  establishing  a  strong  garrison  in  a  new  and  well- 
chosen  fort  which  in  course  of  time  developed  into  Londonderry, 
and  restored  Tyrconnel  in  the  north-west.  Sidney  himself  was 
seriously  hampered  by  constant  reproofs  frx>m  Elizabeth  ;  but 
O'Neill  was  now  grievously  harassed  by  the  O'Donnells  on  one 
side,  the  MHDonnells  on  another,  and  by  the  garrison  at  Derry. 
Renewed  attempts  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Guises,  in  February 
(1667X  failed ;  and  though  Derry  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  1567 
an  outbreak  of  plague,  the  death  of  the  commandant,  and  a  fi^^o^Nem 
which  destroyed  the  buildings,  O'NeiU's  fate  was  already  sealed. 
He  marched  to  meet  an  incursion  of  the  O'Donnells,  but  was  com- 
pletely overthrown,  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life  to  seek  the  am- 
biguous hospitality  of  the  M*Connells  of  Antrim ;  who  received 
him  for  the  sake  of  subsisting  relationships.  But  the  situation  was 
too  volcanic.  Insults  passed  over  the  wine-cup,  knives  were  drawn, 
and  O'Neill  was  slaughtered.  So  perished  the  most  formidable 
challenger  of  the  English  rule  who  had  appeared  in  Ireland ;  for 
his  one  predecessor  of  equal  ability,  the  old  Eildare,  had  never 
schemed  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  Nation. 
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The  death  of  O'Neill  was  followed  by  a  brief  period  of  rest  from 
perpetual  warfare :  but  the  peace  was  not  to  last  for  long. 
Irish  From  the  days  of  Elizabeth  until  now  the  antagonism  of  the 

1^  j^^^  Irish  to  protestantism  has  been  one  of  the  two  great  sources  of  dis- 
politics  affection.  As  the  English  power  extended,  efforts  were  made  to 
carry  out  beyond  the  Pale  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  the  cause  of  Rebellion  became  more  and  more  identified  with 
the  cause  of  Catholicism.  Before  the  fall  of  Shan,  Queen  and 
Deputies  had  been  disposed  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  open  disregard 
of  the  Act  all  over  the  country.  Now,  recalcitrant  chiefs  began  to 
make  the  preservation  of  religion  the  ground  of  appeal  for  foreign 
assistance  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  England.  Curiously,  however, 
neither  they  nor  the  Catholic  clergy  grasped  the  political  situation. 
Irish  nationality,  'per  se^  was  profoundly  uninteresting  to  foreign 
potentates.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  cause  of 
Catholicism  was  the  cause  of  Mary  Stewart.  Unless  in  support 
of  her,  it  was  impracticable  for  either  France  or  Spain  to  move 
against  Elizabeth.  The  murder  of  Damley,  three  months  before 
O'Neill's  fall,  destroyed  the  Queen  of  Scots'  chances,  but  only  for  a 
time.  Shan  himself  had  been  acute  enough  to  seek  Mary's  friend- 
ship ;  but  now  the  disaffected  prelates  and  chiefs  will  be  found 
hoping  vainly  to  place  themselves  under  the  dominion  of  a  foi*eign 
power,  in  preference  even  to  a  Catholicised  English  supremacy. 
Any  such  scheme  would  have  destroyed  the  relations  between  the 
English  Catholics  and  their  friends  abit>ad. 

Of  the  second  great  disturbing  factor,  the  Land,  we  have  hitherto 

heard  little  ;  but  now  was  about  to  commence  the  era  of  attempts 

at  forcibly  establishing  an  English  landed  proprietary,  displacing 

the  native  owners ;  on  the  hjrpothesis  that  they  would  be  able  to 

keep  the  |>opuiation  in  subjection. 

Z568  The  first  schemes  would  probably  have  been  beneficial  had  they 

J^^       been  practicable,  as  they  involved  nothing  in  the  shape  of  forfeiture. 

don  of      But  they  would  have  been  costly,  while  offering  no  temptations  to 

Munstcr    Adventurers.    In  1668  a  scheme  was  devised  which  tempted  the 

Adventurers,   made   little  demand  on  the  exchequer — Elizabeth 

always  argued  that  Ireland  ought  to  pay  for  itself — but  involved 

forfeitures  on  a  large  scale. 

Desmond,  who  had  declined  alliance  with  O'^Neill,  was  summoned 
to  answer  charges  of  treason.     He  surrendered  at  once,  and  was 
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sent  to  London.  Then  he  tried  to  escape,  and  was  only  allowed 
to  purchase  freedom  from  close  imprisonment  or  worse  by  surrender- 
ing all  his  lands  to  the  Queen  to  receive  back  so  much  as  she  chose 
to  grant.  A  group  of  Devonshire  gentlemen  proposed  that  the 
titles  of  other  landowners  in  Munster  should  be  investigated,  and 
that  all  the  lands  held  under  unsatisfactory  titles  should  be  handed 
over  to  themselves.  They  would  occupy  and  rule  at  their  own 
charges,  and  compel  complete  submission  by  the  strong  hand ;  a 
process  by  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  intended  practical 
extermination  of  the  Irish.  The  business  was  started  on  Desmond 
lands ;  but  it  was  carried  to  a  dangerous  point  when  Sir  Peter  Care  w 
took  possession  of  Butler  property — seeing  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
Ormonde  connexion  was  tiie  one  source  of  Irish  support  which  had 
never  been  even  suspected  of  failing.  There  were  massacres  and 
reprisals ;  but  fortunately  when  the  other  Munster  chiefs  took  the 
opportunity  to  petition  Philip  of  Spain  to  come  and  take  possession, 
the  Butlers  still  stood  firmly  to  their  allegiance. 

An  insurrection  was  headed  in  1569  by  Fitzmaurice  (Desmond's  1569 
brother) ;  some  of  the  EJnglish  households  were  wiped  out.  The  J|J^*^®^ 
O'Neills  in  Ulster  and  the  Burkes  in  Connaught  rose.  Ormonde  Munster 
declared  plainly  that  if  the  colonising  policy  were  carried  on  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  support  the  government.  Sidney 
ravaged  Munster,  and  left  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  command 
behind  him  for  a  time :  but  the  actual  scheme  was  dropped.  There 
is  no  evading  the  fact  that  the  English,  who  could  wax  hot  enough 
over  the  cruelties  of  Spaniards  in  America  or  in  Holland,  did 
without  compunction  or  any  sense  of  inconsistency  regard  the  Irish 
not  even  as  mere  human  savages  but  as  wild  beasts.  And  many  of 
these  were  men  who  in  any  other  circumstances  were  capable  of 
displaying  an  admirable  chivalry  and  a  heroic  valour.  Gilbert  was 
a  man  full  of  noble  ideals,  learned,  pious,  cultivated,  valiant, 
kindly ;  but  if  there  was  a  chance  of  killing  an  Irish  man,  woman, 
or  child,  he  took  it. 

In  England,  1569  was  the  year  of  the  Northern  rebellion.  Ireland 
France  was  viewing  the  Scots  Queen's  pretensions  with  increasing  p^^jp  n, 
lukewarmness,  and  Philip  was  regarding  her  with  corresponding 
favour.     The  Ridolfi  plot  was  developing  in  1570  and  1571.     In 
brief,  at  this  period   Philip's  disposition  towards  Elizabeth  was 
becoming  definitely,  though  not  avowedly,  hostile  instead  of — as 
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hitherto  on  the  whole — ^friendly.  Yet  he  would  not  accept  the 
Irish  invitation  to  intervene.  But  he  received  at  Madrid,  and 
treated  with  great  favour,  the  very  remarkable  adventurer  Thomas 
Stukely,  already  mentioned  as  a  piratical  ally  of  Shan  O'Neill's. 
Stukely  had  been  sent  over  to  England  to  answer  for  his 
miscellaneous  misdeeds;  but  was — perhaps  intentionally — allowed 
to  escape  to  Spain ;  where  he  represented  himself  as  an  enthusiastic 
Catholic,  and  the  most  influential  man  in  Ireland,  and  bragged 
hugely  of  the  coming  conquest  of  that  country,  of  which  he  was 
to  become  in  some  sort  the  Prince,  with  the  assistance  of  Spain. 
The  entertainment  of  Stukely  however  summed  up  all  that  Philip 
was  prepared  to  do  for  Ireland.  By  September  1572  he  was  again 
seeking  Elizabeth's  amity. 
Experi.  In  the  meantime,  the  experiment  of  constituting  Connaught  a 

mental  Presidency  had  been  tried  and  failed  ignominiously.  The  curse 
dencies  of  the  English  Grovemment — a  soldiery  whose  pay  was  permanently 
and  hugely  in  arrear,  who  were  constantly  on  tiie  verge  of  mutiny, 
and  lived  virtually  by  pillage — remained  unabated ;  and  Sidney, 
having  tried  vigorous  government  first  and  then,  lacking  the  means 
to  maintain  it  properly,  extirpation  as  an  alternative,  but  still 
without  success,  clamoured  to  be  recalled,  and  at  last  got  his  wish. 
Desmond  was  still  detained  in  England,  but  the  Greraldines  in 
Munster  had  not  been  crushed  either  by  Sidney  er  by  Gilbert. 
Despite  the  failure  in  Connaught,  the  Presidency  plan  was  tried  in 
the  southern  province.  Sir  John  Perrot  being  appointed  thereto. 
Perrot  blew  up  strongholds,  captured  and  hanged  some  hundreds 
of  the  population,  but  could  not  lay  hold  of  the  chiefs  or  bring  the 
country  into  subjection.  In  1672,  Fitzmaurice  made  his  way  to 
Ulster,  gathered  a  force  of  Scots,  and  came  down  the  Shannon. 
The  President  got  his  chance  of  a  fight,  and  shattered  the  force : 
but  Elizabeth  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  an  unwonted  if 
still  inadequate  expenditure,  and  declared  that  the  whole  experi- 
ment was  too  costly.  A  general  amnesty  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Perrot  ended  it. 

Yet  experiments  continued  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
one  expedient  not  attempted  was  a  government  supported  by 
obviously  efficient  physical  force,  but  aiming  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  not  running  violently  counter  to  the  customs 
and  the  prejudices  of  centuries.     Another  inefficient  colony  was 
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started  in  Ulster,  which  only  excited  popular  animosity ;  Desmond 
was  at  last  in  1678  allowed  to  return  to  Munster  with  many  1573 
promises  on  his  part,  from  which,  like  O'Neill  before  him,  he  con-  f^^  ^^ 
sidered  himself  absolved  by  a  breach  of  faith  towards  him.  Finally  Ulster 
Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  allowed  to  try  the  biggest 
and  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  of  the  whole  series  of  experiments ; 
being  virtually  granted  authority  to  invade  Ulster  with  a  free 
hand  to  make  laws  and  generally  to  do  what  seemed  to  him  good 
there — all  at  his  own  cost — save  only  for  some  provisions  safe- 
guarding the  royal  prerogative.  He  went  with  excellent  intentions, 
romantic  ideals,  a  respectable  force,  and  a  sublime  ignorance  of 
facts.  The  Irishmen,  mindful  of  the  Munster  colonisation,  tricked 
him  with  an  apparently  warm  welcome  at  Carrickfergus,  permitted 
him  to  congratulate  himself  on  roseate  prospects,  and  then  at  one 
swoop  cleared  the  district  of  provisions.  They  professed  to  owe 
allegiance  to  the  Queen,  but  repudiated  the  claims  of  a  private 
adventurer.  His  own  troops  were  volunteers,  with  no  mind  for 
hardships  and  no  prospects  of  plunder.  In  three  months  he  found 
his  dreams  hopelessly  dissipated,  and  himself  almost  deserted,  with 
no  remotest  chance  of  carrjdng  out  the  Utopian  projects  with  which 
he  had  started. 

The  volunteer  method  having  failed  thus  ignominiously,  Essex  1574 
was  made  officiaHy  Grovemor  of  Ulster,  and  supplied  with  troops; 
for  the  O'Neills  were  now  threatening,  and  the  Deputy,  Fitzwilliam, 
was  inactive.  Tirlogh  O'Neill  and  his  kinsman  Sir  Brian  were  very 
promptly  brought  to  submission.  In  the  south  Desmond,  between 
threats  and  promises,  was  persuaded  to  resume  an  air  of  loyalty. 
Essex  however  had  learned  to  adopt  the  common  view  of  the  Irish 
in  its  extremest  form.  By  a  ruse  which  anywhere  else  he  would 
have  counted  a  piece  of  the  blackest  treachery,  he  seized  Sir  Brian 
and  his  wife  and  cut  up  their  following  when  they  were  actually 
his  own  guests ;  and  followed  up  the  performance  by  a  hideous  and 
wanton  massacre  of  women  and  children  and  decrepit  men  at  Rathlin 
off  the  Antrim  Coast ;  of  which  things  he  wrote  with  a  perfect  com- 
placency, and  for  which  he  was  highly  applauded.  Thereafter  he 
returned  to  England. 

Once  more,  Sidney  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  Deputyship.  It 
is  probable  that  his  honest  desire  was  to  govern  firmly  and  justly, 
although,  when  denied  the  means  for  steady  rule  he  had  fallen 
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1576         back  on  extirpation.    At  any  rate  the  Irish  themselves,  genuinely 

^I^^^"    or  not,  hailed  his  return  with  apparent  enthusiasm.     The  chiefe 

Deputy-    hoped  that  after  so  many  experiments  had  collapsed,  the  pristine 

^  plan  of  making  them  responsible  for  their  own  districts  and  leaving 

them  alone  might  be  tried  again.     But  no  English  statesman  could 

divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  no  government  was  worth  having 

unless  it  was  conducted  by  English  methods.    Sidney  insisted  on 

reconstituting  the  Presidencies  of  Connaught  and  Munster,  Malby 

taking  charge  of  the  fcnmer  and  Drury  of  the  latter.    Naturally 

enough,  and  with  plenty  of  excuse,  they  set  about  hangings  on  an 

extensive  scale,  and  where  they  met  with  resistance  gave  no  quarter. 

English  methods,  as  usual  in  Ireland,  promptly  degenerated  into 

massacre  and  devastation.     Sidney  left  the  country  again  two  years 

after  he  had  returned  to  it — and  left  it  as  ripe  for  rebellion  as  it 

had  ever  been. 

And  the  omens  abroad  were  dangerous.  For  the  Jesuit  Sanders 
was  seeking  to  stir  up  a  Catholic  crusade,  Stukely  was  in  high  favour 
at  Madrid,  and  the  ablest  of  the  Greraldines,  James  Fitzmaurioe, 
was  in  Spain.  Moreover  Philip's  indisposition  to  interfere  was  on 
the  verge  of  being  seriously  disturbed  by  Drake's  great  expedition, 
which  had  sailed  from  England  in  15T7. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

ELIZABETH  (vi),  1578-88-THB  PAPAL  ATTACK 

THE  presence  of  Alexander  of  Parma  in  the  Netherlands  soon  The 
resulted  in  a  definite  division  between  the  seven  northern  H^*^^?*^ 
and  the  ten   southern   States.     The  latter.  Catholic  themselves,  1579 
were  not  inclined  to  hold  out  for  religious  liberty.    The  rest,  being 
Protestant,  and  realising  that,  while  William   of  Orange   lived, 
two  at  least,  Holland  and  Zealand,  would  hold  out  to  the  very 
death,  resolved  to  stand  together ;  combining,  under  the  title  of 
the  United  Provinces,  in  the  Union  of  Utrecht  at  the  banning  of 
1679.    Their  strength  lay  in  their  command  of  the  estuaries  of 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse. 

Elizabeth's  great  object  now  was  to  keep  Alen9on  (otherwise  1578 
known  as  Anjou,  the  title  held  by  Henry  IH.  before  he  ascended  the  J^^jjj_ 
throne ;  also  very  commonly  as  ^^  Monsieur  ")  dancing  in  obedience  monial 
to  her  manipulation  of  the  wires.     In  this,  as  in  all  the  previous  ^"^^l^ 
matrimonial  negotiations,  not  one  of  her  ministers  seems  ever  to 
have  grasped  her  policy;  the  policy,  that  is,  which  modem  his- 
torians attribute  to  her:  a  policy  of  which  the  successful  issue 
really  depended  on  its  never  being  suspected ;  which  was  possible 
only  to  one  who  was  entire  mistress  of  all  arts  of  dissimulation ; 
which  did  in  fact  succeed  completely  every  time  she  applied  it ;  a 
policy  however  of  which  no  statesman  could  have  dared  to  recom- 
mend the  risk.    This  was,  in  brief,  to  make  the  whole  world  in- 
cluding her  ministers  believe  that  she  really  intended  to  marry,  to 
keep  that  conviction  alive  over  a  protracted  period  of  time,  and 
yet  to  secure  a  loop-hole  for  escape  at  the  last  moment.     She  had 
played  the  farce  for  years  with  the  Archduke  Charles;  she  had 
played  it  with  Henry  of  Anjou ;  she  had  already  played  it  with 
Alenifon  once ;  yet  every  time  she  started  it  afresh,  potentates  and 
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ambassadors,  her  own  ministers,  and  the  wooer  she  selected,  took 
the  thing  seriously,  played  into  her  hands,  and  were  cajoled  by  her 
boundless  histrionic  ingenuity.  Either  she  treated  the  world  to  a 
series  of  successful  impositions,  carried  through,  unaided  and  un- 
suspected, with  the  supreme  audacity  and  skill  of  a  consummate 
comSdienne;  or  she  was  a  contemptibly  capricious  woman  whose 
inordinate  vacillations  invariably  took  the  turn  which  after-ev^ita 
proved  to  have  been  the  luckiest  possible  in  the  circumstances. 
Of  these  two  interpretations,  the  theory  of  a  deliberate  policy  is 
the  more  acceptable,  if  only  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
habitual  indulgence  of  sheer  wanton  caprice  should  never  once 
have  involved  her  in  some  irrevocable  blunder,  some  position  fixim 
which  she  could  not  be  extricated.  Yet  history  affords  no  parallel 
to  such  repeatedly  and  universally  successful  dissimulation. 
Alengon'8  The  comedy  had  fairly  begun  three  months  before  Don  John's 
^"^^^^^^  death.  In  response,  as  it  would  seem,  to  a  private  invitation, 
Alenfon's  envoys  came  over  at  the  end  of  July  to  propose  the  mar- 
riage. Monsieur  wanted  the  affair  settled  at  once,  as  he  must 
decide  whether  he  was  going  to  help  Orange  or  Don  John.  After 
a  little  formal  procrastination,  Elizabeth  had  her  answer  ready. 
She  was  quite  prepared  to  receive  him  as  a  suitor  though  some- 
what hurt  by  his  conduct  before ;  still  she  could  not  promise  to 
marry  any  man  till  they  had  met,  and  could  really  feel  sure  that 
they  would  be  happily  mated.  He  had  better  come  over  and  see 
her. 

Alenfon  did  not  want  to  come  over  and  see  her ;  but  his  alter- 
native plan,  of  taking  part  with  Don  John,  was  opportunely  spoilt 
by  the  Governor's  death,  coupled  with  the  new  Spanish  prospects 
opened  up  by  the  death  of  the  Portuguese  King.  An  alliance  with 
Parma  under  these  conditions  was  not  at  all  the  same  thing  for 
the  French  prince  as  an  alliance  with  the  ambitious  and  somewhat 
Quixotic  schemer  who  was  now  dead.  Elizabeth,  thus  strengthened, 
added  a  new  condition,  that  he  must  withdraw  for  the  present  from 
the  Netherlands.  He  could  hardly,  under  the  circumstances,  sup- 
port Orange  against  her  will,  and  he  obeyed  her  behest.  Then  she 
consented  to  receive  another  representative  on  his  behalf,  but  held 
to  her  declaration  that  she  would  settle  nothing  till  she  had  met 
Monsieur  himself  in  person. 

At  the   beginning    of  the  year   (1579)   Alen9on's   emissary 
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Simier  arrived.  In  England  however  practically  every  one — except  1579 
apparently  the  Queen  herself — was  opposed  to  the  marriage.  Thej^^^^jj^ 
traditional  animosity  to  France  was  strong,  and  had  been  intensified 
by  the  Paris  massacre.  The  French  Huguenots,  for  whom  there  was 
some  sympathy,  had  no  confidence  in  Alen^on.  The  more  un- 
popular the  marriage  showed  itself,  the  more  the  Queen  seemed  to 
incline  to  it — since  the  more  reasonably  she  could  also  insist  to  him 
on  the  necessity  of  delay,  that  her  people  might  first  be  reconciled  to 
it.  Yet  however  much  the  Council  might  dislike  it,  they  now  felt 
bound  to  advise  that  Monsieur  should  be  allowed  to  pay  his  visit. 
In  August  he  arrived,  and  she  could  no  longer  urge  the  plea  that  she 
had  not  seen  him.  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  thought 
she  would  marry  him,  that  a  civil  war  would  follow,  and  the  end 
would  be  the  return  of  England  to  Catholicism.  On  the  whole 
Mendoza  was  not  ill  pleased. 

Now  however  capricious  and  apparently  irrational  the  conduct  Loyalty  to 
of  the  Queen  might  be,  however  her  ministers  might  resent  it,  Q"««^ 
condemn  it,  bewail  it  to  each  other,  and  remonstrate  with  her,  they 
remained  always  obstinately  loyal.  We  may  cjnoically  attribute 
the  fact  to  their  consciousness  that  if  they  deserted  her  their  doom 
under  her  rival  would  be  sealed.  Were  that  the  true  interpreta- 
tion— ^were  they  really  guided  merely  by  a  more  or  less  enlightened 
self-interest — it  is  rather  natural  to  suppose  that  some  of  them 
would  have  played  a  double  game  and  secured  friends  in  the  other 
camp,  like  the  Whig  and  Tory  statesmen  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century ;  that  they  would  have  managed  their  own  affairs  so  that 
they  could  change  sides.  None  of  them  ever  did  anything  of  the 
kind.  Whatever  the  Queen  did,  they  held  to  their  own  views, 
advocated  them  stubbornly,  but  obeyed  their  mistress,  even  when 
they  thought  her  caprices  were  on  the  verge  of  bringing  them  all 
to  ruin.  And  yet  they  never  seem  to  have  fully  realised  the  extent 
to  which  their  own  loyalty  was  shared  by  the  people  at  large.  Men 
may  surrender  themselves  to  such  a  sentiment,  without  venturing 
to  count  upon  its  influence  on  others.  But  Elizabeth  reckoned  on 
it  in  ministers  and  people  alike ;  and  her  calculation  was  inv€ujably 
justified. 

So  it  was  in  this  instance.     What  might  have  happened  if  she  Yea  and 
really  had  married  Alen9on  can  only  be  guessed.    Short  of  that,^*^ 
popular  loyalty  was  equal  to  the  strain.    A  passionate  pamphlet 
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against  the  marriage  was  issued  by  a  lawyer  named  Stubbs.  The 
Council,  confident  in  the  real  strength  of  the  country,  urged  her 
to  take  the  bold  attitude,  place  herself  frankly  at  the  head  of 
European  protestantism,  and  take  measures  at  home  to  make 
s,  Catholic  rising  impossible.  They  could  see  no  alternative  but 
the  marriage.  She  stormed  at  them,  burst  into  tears,  vowed  that 
she  had  expected  them  all  to  declare  that  the  marriage  would  be 
the  Ailfilment  of  all  their  hopes.  They  replied  that  since  she  would 
have  it  so  they  would  do  their  best  to  make  the  marriage  sux^ept- 
able.  She  had  Stubbs  and  his  publisher  pilloried,  and  their  right 
hands  struck  off — on  the  strength  of  a  most  iniquitous  misinterpre- 
tation of  a  law  of  Queen  Mary's.  The  victims  waved  their  caps 
with  the  hand  that  was  left  and  cried  "God  save  the  Queen". 
The  marriage  treaty  was  drawn  up  (November)  but  a  couple  of 
months  were  to  pass  before  its  ratification,  to  quiet  the  public 
mind.  When  the  two  months  were  over  it  was  still  unratified,  and 
the  whole  negotiation  was  treated  as  having  lapsed.  Burghley  at 
the  end  of  January  (1580)  was  falling  back  on  the  leadership  of 
Protestantism  as  the  only  alternative  to  adopt,  since  France  must 
be  regarded  as  hopelessly  alienated. 
The  Papal  In  the  meantime  the  Papal  plan  of  campaign  against  England 
Campaign  — *  P'*°  which  appears  to  have  been  matured  early  in  1679 — was 
well  under  way.  The  Pope  himself  could  not,  and  Philip  of  Spain 
would  not,  prepare  Armadas  to  bring  the  recusant  island  bcu^k  to 
the  Roman  submission.  But  there  were  other  means  to  be  tried 
than  Armadas.  Setting  aside  schemes  for  assassination,  there  was 
trouble  to  be  made  for  Elizabeth  in  Ireland,  trouble  in  Scotland, 
and  trouble  in  England  itself.  Ireland  was  ripe  fipr  rebellion ;  a 
Catholic  faction  might  be  reorgsmised  in  Scotland ;  missionary  zeal 
and  martyrs'  crowns  might  still  revolutionise  sentiment  in  England. 
The  triple  attack  was  resolved  on — war  in  Ireland,  diplomacy  in 
Scotland,  in  England  Seminarists  from  Rheims  (whither  Allen's 
Douay  college  had  migrated  some  years  before)  and  Jesuits  from 
Rome. 

In  Ireland  we  have  already  seen  the  scheme  taking  shape,  but 
scotched  for  the  time  by  Stukely's  diversion  to  Morocco  and  his 
death  there,  in  1578.  In  the  following  summer  however,  an  ex- 
pedition landed  in  Kerry,  with  Sanders  as  Papal  Nuncio,  and  half 
the  island  was  soon  in  a  blaze.     There,  for  some  little  time,  such  of 
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the  wilder  spirits  of  English  youth  as  were  not  occupied  with 
ventures  on  the  high  seas  were  to  find  ample  employment:  and 
though  Philip  would  not  make  open  war,  Philip's  subjects  were  not 
restrained  from  seeking  to  pay  bcu^k  the  blows  which  Drake  had 
been  dealing  to  Spain  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean — the  report 
whereof  had  already  found  its  way  to  Europe.  In  Scotland,  the 
autumn  was  not  far  advanced  when  young  Esme  Stewart,  Count 
lyAubigny,  of  the  House  of  Lennox,  James's  cousin,  arrived  in 
Scotland  to  win  his  way  into  the  boy-king's  favour  and  plot  the 
overthrow  of  Morton  and  of  the  Preachers.  In  the  summer  of 
1680,  Campian  and  Parsons  began  to  deliver  their  message  to  the 
Catholics  of  England. 

In  this  same  summer,  the  Cardined-Eing  of  Portugal,  Sebastian's  1580 
successor,  died.     Philip's  opportunity  for  annexation  had  arrived,  P^'^*P 
and  he  seized  it,  expelling  with  little  difficulty  another  claimant,  Portugal 
Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,   the  bastard  son  of  the  Cardinal's 
brother  Luis ;  who  however  for  the  next  ten  years  hovers  through 
English  politics  as  a  pretender  to  be  supported  or  dropped  at  con- 
venience ;  used  as  a  menace  to  Philip,  much  as  the  enemies  of  Henry 
VIL  had  used  Perkin  Warbeck.     Then,  in  September,  the  great 
English  seaman  was  back  on  English  shores,  in  the  ship  that  had 
sailed  round  the  world — back  with  the  spoib  of  Spain  on  board. 

With  this  impression  in  our  minds  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
year  1680,  we  can  turn  first  to  the  detailed  record  of  events  in 
Ireland. 

The  Expedition  which  landed  in  July  at  Dingle  on  the  furthest  Ireland : 
south-west  coast  was  small  enough ;  but  it  brought  with  it  Sanders  ^j79 
the  accredited  representative  of  the  Pope,  and  Fitzmaurice,  cousin  Desmond 
of  Desmond.     It  appealed  therefore  at  once  to  the  Catholics  at"®'"^ 
large  and  the  Geraldine  connexion  in  particular.     There  was  no 
strong  or  united  English  force  in  the  country ;  it  was  the  custom 
of  Elizabeth  to  provide  her  officers  with  the  very  minimum  of 
equipment.    Desmond  at  first  hesitated ;  but  his  brother  seized  an 
early  opportunity  to  commit  him  by  treacherously  murdering  two 
English  officers  and  their  servants.    Half  Munster  was  up  in  arms  at 
once,  and  the  new  arrivals  made  haste  to  fortify  Smerwick,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dingle  where  they  had  landed.     It  was  expected 
and  declared  that  reinforcements  from  Spain  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming.    Malby,  the  President  of  Connaught,  acted  with  prompti- 
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tude  and  energy,  marching  south  with  his  own  troops  and  some  of 
the  Burkes  who  were  at  feud  with  the  Greraldines.  Fortune  favoured 
them ;  Fitzmaurice  was  slain  almost  at  the  outset,  and  the  Papal 
standard  captured  and  sent  off  to  Dublin.  Desmond  with  his  im- 
mediate following,  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  engagement,  fell 
back  on  Ashketyn,  near  Limerick ;  the  rest  of  the  insurgents  retired 
on  Smerwick.  Drury  however,  advancing  from  Cork,  was  less  for- 
tunate, his  troops  being  attacked  by  the  Irish  and  very  severely 
handled,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  retreat.    He  died  soon  after. 

The  vigorous  Malby  assumed  control  of  the  Presidency,  marched 
through  Desmond's  country  dealing  miscellaneous  slaughter  and 
destruction,  burnt  the  town  at  Ashketyn  since  the  castle  could  not 
be  carried  without  ccmnon,  and  then  went  his  way  into  Connaught. 
When  Malby  was  gone,  Desmond  sallied  forth,  marched  quietly 
south  to  Youghal  where  there  was  an  Ekiglish  colony,  sacked  it, 
put  the  English  to  the  sword,  and  burnt  the  place.     Thence,  with 
increasing  musters,   he   marched   upon  Cork,  which  however  he 
abstained  from  attacking.     In  January  the  insurgents  were  en- 
couraged by  the  arrival  of  some  military  stores  from  abroad,  with 
promises  of  further  assistance  in  response  to  messages  from  Desmond 
to  the  King  of  Spain. 
1580  Meantime,  neither  Malby  at  Athlone  nor  Pelham  in  Dublin  had 

Sword"  sufficient  troops  to  take  the  field  in  force.  Ormonde,  dispatched 
from  England  to  take  the  chief  command,  had  neither  money  nor 
material  allowed  him  to  take  the  offensive.  It  was  not  till  March 
that  the  Queen  was  induced  to  send  the  urgently  needed  reinforce- 
ments, and  Admiral  Wynter  with  a  squadron  of  ships  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Ormonde  from  Kilkenny  in  the  Butler 
country,  and  Pelham  from  Dublin,  marched  in  two  columns  con- 
verging on  Tralee,  burning  and  slaughtering  mercilessly  along  the 
route,  sparing  none.  Then  they  turned  on  Carrickfoyle,  impreg- 
nable without  artillery,  but  easily  breached  by  the  heavy  guns 
landed  from  Wjmter's  ships.  The  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword. 
Desmond  at  Ashketjm,  having  no  mind  for  a  like  fate,  withdrew 
from  it,  blowing  up  Uie  castle  behind  him.  But  Elizabeth  stopped 
the  supplies ;  the  English  were  again  forced  to  inaction,  and  parties 
of  insurgents  went  marauding  over  Cork  and  Kerry,  taking  their  turn 
of  murdering.  In  June  the  purse-strings  were  loosened  again; 
Pelham  marched  into  Kerry,  and  only  just  failed  to  surprise  Des- 
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mond  and  his  people,  with  Sanders,  in  their  beds.  They  escaped 
however,  and  Pelham  went  on  to  Dingle.  Ormonde,  making  his 
way  to  the  same  point,  added  considerably  to  the  tale  of  burnings 
and  slaughterings.  This  loyed  eeurl  in  1580  accounted  for  ^^  forty- 
six  captains  and  leaders,  with  eight  notorious  traitors  and  male- 
factors, and  four  thousand  other  folk  ".^ 

The  people  in  despair  were  beginning  to  turn  against  Sanders  Devclop- 
and  the  Geraldines,  though  persistently  loyal  to  Desmond  himself.  ^^^ 
But  a  diversion  was  created  by  a  rising  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Pale.  Rebellion 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  had  just  arrived  in  Dublin  as  Deputy.     He 
marched  against  the  rebels,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  force  was 
^     ambushed  and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  Wicklow  mountains.     And  on 
the  top  of  this  disaster,  the  long  delayed  foreign  expedition  landed 
at  Dingle — Wjrnter  having  withdrawn — and  Smerwick  was  re-occu- 
pied by  a  force  mainly  consisting  of  eight  hundred  Italian  and 
Spanish  adventurers.     The  rebellion  seemed  to  be  reviving  every- 
where.    Ormonde,  again  marching  into  Kerry  with  four  thousand 
men,  accomplished  nothing.     But  the  murderous  work  of  the  sum- 
mer had  had  effect,  and  Uie  septs  would  not  openly  take  the  field 
without  immediate  cash  inducements,  which  were  lacking. 

In  October  Grey  made  a  fresh  start  and  marched  down  fromSmer- 
Dublin  to  Kerry:  in  the  first  week  of  November,  Wjmter's  fleet ^'^**" 
reappeared,  having  been  held  back  by  stress  of  weather  with  the 
exception  of  one  vessel  which  had  been  lying  off  Smerwick  for  three 
weeks.  The  siege  now  was  brief  enough.  On  the  9th,  the  garrison, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  terms,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  officers  were  put  to  ransom ;  the  rest  were  slaughtered ;  even 
women  were  hanged.  The  dead  numbered  600.  Grey  doubtless 
regarded  the  measure  as  a  just  return  for  the  doings  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  the  punishment  of  English  sailors  as  pirates,  for  his  retort 
to  the  garrison's  overtures  had  been  that  their  presence  in  Ireland 
WAS  piracy.  But  the  whole  business  illustrates  the  sheer  ruthless- 
ness  which  characterised  both  sides,  at  least  where  there  was  a  tech- 
nical excuse  for  denying  belligerents'  rights  to  the  vanquished. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  rebellion  to  make  head ;  but 
for  the  next  two  years  a  guerilla  warfare  was  kept  up,  in  which 
English  and  Irish  killed  each  other  without  compunction  whenever 

^  ^  Cixrew  Papers. 
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anything  in  the  shape  of  an  excuse  ofiered  itself.  Most  of  the 
English  honestly  believed  that  the  only  practicable  policy  was  one  of 
extermination,  and  the  Irish  retaliated  in  kind.  There  is  nothing 
so  ug  y  as  this  history  in  the  annals  of  a  people  which,  outside  of 
Ireland,  has  shown  a  unique  capacity  for  tempering  conquest  with 
justice.  The  very  men  whose  blood  boiled,  honestly  enough,  over 
cruelties  to  the  Indians,  adopted  to  the  Irish  the  precise  attitude  of 
mind  which  so  horrified  them  in  the  Spaniards.  Elizabeth  herself, 
Burghley,  Walsingham,  and  Ormonde,  were  opposed  to  the  exter- 
mination policy ;  but  the  bloodshed  went  on,  unsystematically  in- 
stead of  systematically.  Sanders,  wandering  a  hunted  fugitive,  died 
in  a  bog.  It  was  not  till  1588  that  Desmond  himself  was  surprised 
and  slain  in  his  bed.  In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  no  varia- 
tion in  the  story.  But  the  exhaustion  of  ceaseless  slaughters  and 
ceaseless  famines  had  practically  terminated  the  struggle.  Sir  John 
Perrot,  who  became  Deputy  in  1584,  could  adopt  a  conciliatory 
attitude,  without  fear  that  his  leniency  would  be  immediately  abused 
— ^though  it  led  to  his  recall  and  condemnation  for  treason  ^  three 
years  later. 

Scotland,         The  diplomatic  campaign  in  Scotland  need  not  detain  us  long. 

1579-8X  Morton  as  Regent  governed  that  country  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
at  least  held  down  its  normal  turbulence :  but  while  bis  forceful- 
ness  was  recognised,  he  went  his  own  way,  quite  regardless  of  the 
enemies  he  made.  Despite  his  religious  professions,  he  treated  the 
preachers  with  scant  courtesy,  and  was  unpopular  with  all  parties. 
lyAubigny  on  his  arrival  promptly  found  his  way  into  the  young 
King's  good  graces,  was  made  Duke  of  Lennox  very  shortly,  and  set 
himself  to  conciliate  the  Puritans  by  professing  to  have  been  con- 
verted from  Popery  by  James's  dialectical  skill.  In  England,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  was  an  agent  in  the  papal  programme,  and 
Walsingham  would  have  had  him  removed  in  the  usual  lawless 
fashion,  failing  other  means.  But  Elizabeth,  as  always,  was  confi- 
dent of  the  practical  impossibility  of  making  Scotland  united  for  any 
purpose  except  resistance  of  an  English  invasion.  She  made  it  evi- 
dent that  armed  intervention  from  her  need  not  be  looked  for ;  and 
in  December  (1580)  Lennox  (D'Aubigny)  struck  at  Morton  by 
accusing  him  of  complicity  in  ike  murder  of  Damley.    The  agent 

^  This  sentence  however  was  not  carried  out.    It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that 
Sir  John  was  reputed  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII. 
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in  this  proceeding  was  another  James  Stewart,  an  adventurer,  now 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  who  was  shortly  after  advanced  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Arran.  Morton  was  imprisoned,  brought  to  trial  in  the 
following  June  (1681)  and  executed.  The  strong  hand  being  gone, 
the  usual  chaos  supervened.  For  the  time  the  Papal  party  was  upper- 
most, but  Elizabeth's  calculations  were  correct.  The  risk  of  French 
intervention  was  brought  nearer,  but  it  was  counterbalanced  partly 
by  the  bait  of  the  Alen9on  marriage,  which  the  Queen  managed  to 
keep  dangling,  partly  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  who  had 
ovCTthrown  Morton  were  anti-papal,  and  preferred  playing  for  their 
own  hand  to  encouraging  a  French  ascendancy.  By  the  ^^  Raid  of 
Ruthven ''  in  1682  James  was  removed  from  the  influence  of  Lennox, 
who  had  to  leave  the  country ;  and  in  1688  James  Stewart  Earl  of 
Arran  was  carrying  out  a  policy  which  was  to  make  the  King  him- 
self, with  Arran  at  his  elbow,  the  force  predominating  alike  over 
preachers  and  nobles. 

We  may  now  revert  to  England  and  Elizabeth  in  1680.  England 
Throughout  the  earlier  half  of  the  year,  it  was  as  usual  the^^ 
Queen's  first  object  to  conmiit  herself  to  nothing,  but  to  persuade 
Orange  that  she  might  yet  help  him,  and  AIen9on  that  she  might 
yet  marry  him.  But  in  July,  Philip  was  master  of  Portugal,  and 
the  Jesuit  campaign  was  beginning  in  England.  In  September, 
Orange's  patience  was  worn  out,  and  the  crown  of  the  Netherlands 
was  definitely  offered  to  Alen9on ;  within  a  few  days  Drake  and 
the  Pelican  were  home,  and  Mendoza  was  demanding  restitution ; 
and  again  a  few  days  later  Spanish  and  Italian  adventurers  were 
fortifying  themselves  at  Smerwick. 

The  Papal  Bull  of  Deposition  ten  years  before  had  stiffened  the  The 
attitude  of  Grovemment  towards  the  English  Catholics,  but  had^^Jl^^^ 
neither  broken  down  the  loyalty  of  the  latter  nor  led  to  any 
serious  persecution.  On  this  head,  the  mission  of  1680  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  reign.  The  moving  spirit  was  Allen,  of 
Douay  and  Rheims;  a  man  of  high  ability  and  character  who 
conceived  that  the  recovery  of  his  country  for  the  true  Church 
was  the  highest  of  all  objects  for  a  patriot,  and  one  to  which  all 
other  considerations  should  give  way. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  aim  of  the  Mission  was  to  sow  Campian 
disloyfldty  as  well  as  to  gain  converts,  though  the  allegation  that  "*^ 
incitement  to  assassinate  the  Queen  was  part  of  the  programme  is 
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not  quite  conclusively  proved.  Of  the  two  chief  missionen,  Par- 
sons and  Campian,  it  is  at  least  tolerably  certain  that  the  latter, 
an  amiable  enthusiast,  was  quite  innocent  of  complicity  in  any 
such  design.  That  certainty  does  not  apply  to  Parsons.  But  the 
instructions  were  clearly  treasonable  in  character.  The  Catholics 
were  told  that  in  spite  of  the  Bull  of  Deposition  they  might  profess 
loyalty  to  the  Queen,  but  must  assist  in  her  overthrow  if  called 
upon.  That  is  to  say  that  if  treason  were  brewing  against  the 
de  facto  Grovemment,  it  was  to  be  a  point  of  conscience  and  a  con- 
dition of  the  Church's  approval  for  all  Catholics  that  they  should 
assist  that  treason.  There  is  nothing  about  that  instruction  which 
can  fairly  be  called  hypocritical ;  but  ipso  facto^  it  converted  every 
Catholic,  willy  nilly,  into  a  potential  traitor,  who  if  treason  arose 
could  only  remain  loyal  under  censure  of  the  Church.  Moreover 
it  was  the  business  of  the  missioners  not  only  to  impress  on  those 
who  were  already  Catholics  this  view  of  their  duty ;  but  also,  by  an 
active  propaganda,  to  increase  the  number  of  such  potential  traitors ; 
while  it  was  quite  certain  that  under  such  conditions,  converts  would 
be  actuated  by  a  zeal  which  would  render  them  doubly  dangerous. 
For  some  months  the  emissaries  travelled  the  country  in  various 
disguises,  shifting  their  quarters  secretly,  but  in  favourable  districts 
occasionally  appearing  quite  openly,  more  or  less  winked  at  by  the 
authorities.  Their  immunity  made  them  the  more  sanguine,  but 
it  also  alarmed  the  Protestants,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  was  a  change. 
Walsing.  Walsingham — a  sincere  Puritan,  a  man  who  never  soiled  his 
^""  hands  for  private  gain,  who  by  his  outspoken  opposition  to  her 
political  double-dealing  provoked  Elizabeth's  anger  more  frequently 
than  any  other  of  her  many  outspoken  advisers,  of  whom  more  than 
any  other  statesman  of  the  day  it  might  be  said  that  he  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity — had  yet  the  fault  of  the  Puritan 
character,  a  certain  remorselessness  in  dealing  with  the  servants  of 
the  Scarlet  Woman.  He  would  have  connived  at  the  murder  of 
DAubigny ;  his  organisation  of  "  Secret  Service  "  was  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  Burghle^s ;  and  he  more  than  any  one  else  approved  and 
fostered  the  revival  of  the  illegal  application  of  torture  as  a  means 
of  extorting  information  from  recalcitrant  prisoners.  In  this  ini- 
quity, however,  it  is  fair  to  recognise  that  the  rack  and  the  boot 
were  not  employed  wantonly  but,  as  it  would  seem,  honestly :  with 
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the  single  intention  of  obtaining  true  information  for  the  unravel- 
ment  of  plots  which  endangered  the  public  weal,  and  only  on 
persons  who  were  known  to  possess  that  information. 

Walsingham  then,  at  the  close  of  1580,  appears  to  have  under- 1581 
taken  the  conduct  of  the  operations  against  the  emissaries,  several  ™^'*' 
of  whom  were  promptly  captured  and  put  to  the  torture  without  Parlia- 
result,  though  one  or  two  made  haste  to  change  sides  to  save  them-  "^^"^ 
selves.     The  rest  showed  that  magnificent  constancy  which  had 
characterised  alike  the  Carthusians  under  Henry  and   the  Pro- 
testants under  Mary.     In  January  (1681)  parliament  was  called, 
and  passed  a  very  stringent  act  making  it  treason  to  proselytise, 
or  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome ;  imposing  a  heavy  fine  as  well  as 
imprisonment  for  celebrating  Mass,  and  a  fine  of  £90  per  month 
for  exemption  from  attendance  at  the  Anglican  ritual.     Drastic  as 
the  measure  was,  and  a  complete  departure  from  the  comparative 
toleration  hitherto  prevalent  in  practice  if  not  altogether  in  theory, 
the  basis  of  it  was  quite  manifestly  the  conviction  that  as  a  result 
of  the  mission  every  Catholic  must  now  be  suspect  of  treason,  and 
every  convert  to  Catholicism  something  more  than  suspect. 

When  the  parliament  had  completed  its  business  by  voting 
supplies,  it  was  prorogued.  Through  the  spring  and  the  summer  the 
pursuit  of  the  Emissaries  and  the  oppression  of  the  Catholics  imder 
the  new  Act  went  on.  Campieui  himself  was  taken  in  July,  and 
after  some  months'*  imprisonment,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
racked,  was  executed  for  treason  at  the  end  of  the  year:  his 
martjrrdom,  with  others,  producing  the  usual  effect. 

In  the  meantime,  the  acceptance  in  January  of  the  lordship  of  Alen9on 
the  Netherlands  by  Alen9on  forced  Elizabeth  to  redouble  her*^**** 
pretence  of  desiring  the  furtherance  of  the  Alenfon  marriage — a 
pretence  through  which  Walsingham  alone  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated. The  French  King  sent  over  a  magnificent  embassy  in 
April,  which  was  magnificently  received.  Then  Elizabeth  sug- 
gested that  a  League  would  serve  every  purpose.  France  replied 
that  the  League  was  what  it  wished  for,  but  the  marriage  was  a 
condition.  Everything  was  discussed  and  agreed  upon — but  the 
Queen  succeeded  in  retaining  her  saving  clause ;  the  agreement 
was  subject  to  Alen9on  and  herself  being  personally  satisfied.  She 
was  still  able  to  hold  off,  while  she  had  brought  France  into  such  a 
position  that  if  war  should  be  declared  between  England  and  Spain, 
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France  must  join  England  Walsingfaam  was  sent  off  to  Paris,  with 
the  task  before  him  of  evading  the  marriage,  avoiding  war  while 
entangling  France  in  it,  and  all  with  a  full  conviction  that  his 
instructions  would  vary  from  week  to  week.  He  believed,  and  he 
told  her,  that  France  would  make  the  League  without  the  marriage, 
if  her  sincerity  were  only  guaranteed  by  something  more  substan- 
tial than  promises ;  but  that  if  neither  the  League  nor  the  marriage 
were  completed,  she  would  have  Spain,  France,  and  Scotland — where 
Morton  had  just  been  executed — all  turning  their  arms  against  her 
at  once.  But  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation  Elizabeth  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  a  breach  with  France  and  in  keeping  Alenfon 
still  dangling :  and  however  Mendoza — who  had  quite  failed  to 
.  obtain  any  compensation  for  Drake's  expedition — might  threaten, 
Philip  still  refused  to  declare  war  openly. 
His  visit  llie  story  of  the  Alen^on  fiBUt»,  if  it  were  not  unquestionable 

Eneland  ^^^^  would  be  almost  incredible.  Monsieur  was  some  tweniy  years 
younger  than  the  amorous  Queen ;  in  person  he  was  ofiensive  and 
contemptible;  his  character  corresponded  to  his  person,  and  his 
intelligence  to  his  character.  Elizabeth  was  eight  and  forty.  Yet 
the  man's  amazing  vanity  made  him  a  perpetual  dupe,  while  it 
must  have  taken  all  her  own  vanity  to  persuade  the  lady  that  she 
could  play  Omphale  to  his  Hercules.  Yet  she  did  it.  In  November 
she  had  him  back  in  England.  She  kissed  him  before  Walsingham 
and  the  French  Ambassador,^  and  gave  him  the  ring  off  her  finger, 
declaring  that  she  was  going  to  marry  him.  But  as  soon  as  it  came 
to  business,  she  made  one  fresh  demand  after  another.  When  con- 
cession was  added  to  concession,  she  capped  the  list  by  requiring  the 
restoration  of  Calais,  an  obvious  absurdity.  Burghley  thought  the 
whole  thing  was  ended,  and  was  for  conciliating  Spain  by  restoring 
Drake's  booty.  Walsingham  would  have  handed  those  spoils  over 
to  Orange.  The  Queen  did  neither,  but  told  Alenfon  that  his  pre- 
sence in  the  Netherlands  had  now  become  quite  necessary  to  his 
own  honour — which  was  true — and  that  with  a  little  patience  un- 
reasonable people  would  be  pacified,  and  she  would  still  marry  him. 
15S2  Thus   this  most   unlucky  dupe   was  once  more  got  out  of 

Aien^on  the  country,  in  February.  (1582X  a  dupe  still;  and  the  United 
Nether-  Provinces  swore  allegiance  to  him  under  the  new  title  of  Duke  of 
lands        Brabant — giving  him  to  understand,  however,  that  they  accepted 

^  SkUs  PaferSt  Spamsh,  iii,  p.  396. 
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him  simply  as  a  surety  for  English  support.  When  he  was  safely 
out  of  the  country,  Elizabeth  became  more  emphatic  than  ever  in 
her  declarations  that  she  would  marry  him.  After  all,  however, 
she  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  salve  her  lover's  wounded  feelings 
by  caih  subsidies,  i*eal  and  substantial  though  secret. 

At  the  end  of  March  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  1583 
strong  man  of  Holland,  William  the  Silent.  He  was  in  fact  very  ^j^* 
dangerously  wounded,  and  Elizabeth  became  alarmed  lest  a  like 
danger  were  in  store  for  her.  Orange  recovered,  but  Parma  continued 
his  course  of  gradual  conquest,  and  Alen9on  bethought  him  of 
playing  the  traitor,  seizing  the  principal  towns,  and  handing  them 
over  to  Spain  as  a  peace-offering.  In  the  following  January  he 
made  the  attempt ;  but  the  capture  succeeded  only  here  and  there, 
and  at  Antwerp,  where  he  himself  lay,  the  conp  failed  ignominiously 
and  disastrously.  The  city  got  wind  of  what  was  going  to  happen ; 
the  French  troops  were  admitted,  and,  being  in,  found  themselves 
in  a  trap  and  were  cut  to  pieces.  Alen^on  was  deservedly  and 
finally  ruined,  and  no  one  in  France  or  England  could  pretend  any 
more  that  he  was  a  possible  husband.  The  year  after  he  sank  to 
a  dishonoured  grave,  leaving  the  Huguenot  Henry  of  Navarre  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France. 

Before  Alen9on's  disaster,  Elizabeth's  policy  in  Scotland  had  Scotland 
been  justified  by  results:  the  raid  of  Ruthven  had  placed  the 
King  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  nobles  again,  and  Lennox  was 
out  of  the  country  for  good.  It  is  probable  that  from  Elizabeth's 
point  of  view,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  obtain  the 
friendship  of  an  Anglophil  party,  either  by  force  or  by  bribery. 
Bribes  would  have  told  only  just  for  so  long  as  they  were  accepted 
as  an  earnest  of  more  to  follow ;  while  force  would  have  had 
its  invariable  result  of  uniting  Scotland  in  determined  resistance. 
The  one  thing  which  would  have  given  reality  to  the  overtures 
perpetually  passing  between  Scotland  and  the  Guises  was  an 
English  attempt  to  grasp  at  domination.  Elizabeth,  with  Mary  a 
prisoner,  had  a  permanent  diplomatic  asset  in  her  hands,  since  she 
could  hint  a  threat  of  either  executing  her,  or  liberating  her,  or 
surrendering  her  on  terms  as  might  seem  most  convenient  at  a 
given  crisis.  Intrigues  which  like  the  marriage  projects  were  never 
intended  to  be  consummated  were  more  effective  than  either  bribery 
or  force — and  cheaper. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

EUZABRTH  (vii),  1588-87— THE  END  OF  QUEEN  MART 

1583         *"  I  ^HE  collapse  of  Alenyon  was  the  precursor  of  a  comprehensive 
T^off-  conspiracy.     Before  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  (August  1682), 

morton  the  Guise  faction  in  France  hcui  contemplated  a  descent  on  Scot- 
J^  land  in  conjunction  with  Lennox's  friends  there,  with  a  view  of 
course  to  raising  England  in  favour  of  Mary.  Alen9on's  relations 
with  Elizabeth  had  not  made  the  French  ^ing  or  his  mother,  neither 
of  whom  loved  the  Guises,  p€ui:icularly  favourable  to  the  scheme. 
The  Raid  destroyed  the  prospects  of  the  definitely  Catholic  party 
in  Scotland ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  Alen9on  affected, 
though  only  slightly,  the  objections  on  the  part  of  King  Henry. 
But  any  enterprise  against  England  would  have  to  take  a  somewhat 
different  form.  In  May,  Guise  was  planning  a  fresh  scheme  of 
assassination  and  invasion ;  ^  while  as  against  the  Guise  intrigues 
still  going  on  in  Scotland,  Elizabeth  at  the  suggestion  of  the  French 
ambassador  was  again  proposing  diplomatically  to  release  Mary  ' — 
on  terms. 
Sanguine  The  English  refugees  and  the  Seminarists  suffered  from  the  same 
fcce^^  sanguine  conviction  that  two-thirds  of  the  country  was  thirsting 
to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  existing  Government,  by  which 
Jacobite  agents  were  eternally  possessed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  with  a  good  deal  less  reason.  For  whereas 
the  House  of  Hanover  had  no  ^thusiastic  adherents,  while  the 
House  of  Stuart  had  many,  €aid  the  Whig  politicians  were  for 
the  most  part  ready  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  other  side  if 
the  other  side  should  look  like  winning:  at  this  time,  the  most 
energetic  portion  of  the  population,  gentry  and  commons,  including 
practically  all  who  had  practised  the  art  of  war  by  land  or  sea^  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  Ireland,  on  the  Spanish  Mcdn  and  in  Spcmish 

'  State  Papers,  Spanish,  iiu,  pp.  464,  479.  *Ibid.,  p.  465. 
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waters,  were  fierily  Protestant,  and  the  Ministers,  nearly  all  irre- 
vocably bound  to  the  Queen,  were  singularly  prompt  and  alert 
men  of  action.  Enthusiasts  there  were  on  the  other  side,  but  they 
were  few.  Yet  in  their  prolific  imaginations,  the  enthusiasts  multi- 
plied their  own  numbers  pathetically,  and  belieyed  passionately  in 
pliantom  hosts  only  waiting  for  the  word  to  draw  the  sword,  or  at 
least  the  dagger,  in  the  sacred  cause. 

Neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Guises  appear  ever  to  have 
allowed  themselves  to  accept  unreservedly  the  Churchmen's  estimate 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  England ;  but  the  Spanish  Ambassadors, 
one  after  another,  and  Mendoza  certainly  not  the  least,  gave  more 
credence  to  these  impressions  than  they  deserved,  placing  far  too 
high  a  value  on  the  assurances  of  a  very  small  number  of  the 
nobility.     It  is  probable  also  that  the  Jesuits  greatly  exaggerated 
the  exciting  effect  of  the  martyrdom  of  Campian  and  his  associates ; 
for  these  bore  no  sort  of  comparison  with  the  burnings  of  Marys 
reign,  of  which  every  man  necuing  forty  years  of  age  was  old 
enough  to  have  a  tolerably  vivid  personal  recollection.     At  any 
rate  the  advices  of  Mendoza  went  far  to  confirm  the  declarations 
of  Allen  that  a  determined  Catholic  rising  might  be  relied  on, 
in  case  of  an  invasion  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  sub- 
stitution of  Mary  for  Elizabeth  and  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Religion. 

The  counsels  however  of  the  plotters  were  divided.  The  priests  Divided 
would  have  kept  the  French  out  of  the  affair  altogether.  Philip  ^^^^^^^ 
was  as  reluctant  as  ever  to  take  an  English  war  upon  his  shoulders 
until  he  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Netherlands.  Men- 
doza, recognising  that  Guise  was  not  France — ^for  now  as  always, 
Spain  could  not  afford  to  let  France  dominate  England-^was  willing 
enough  that  Guise  should  head  an  expedition  in  which  Frenchmen 
should  otherwise  play  no  more  than  an  equal  part ;  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that,  when  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  circumstances 
would  compel  the  new  rigime  to  dependence  on  Spain.  All  the 
parties — Guise,  Philip,  Allen — were  prepared  to  yield  unofficial 
sanction  to  the  simplification  of  the  problem  by  assassination. 

Even  when  the  different  interests  in  the  scheme  had  been  com- 
promised, prompt  action  was  obviously  essential  if  the  English 
Government,  with  its  vast  network  of  spies  and  secret  agents,  was 
not  to  get  wind  of  the  plot.     Promptitude  however  was  the  one 
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thing  of  which  Philip  was  constitutionally  incapable,  and  Guise 
was  obliged  to  consent  to  wait  till  the  following  spring. 
The  plot  As  a  natural  result,  an  active  member  of  the  conspiracy,  Francis 

^^  Throgmorton,  was  suddenly  pounced  upon  in  his  house  in  London. 
He  succeeded  in  conveying  sundry  important  documents  to  Mendoza, 
but  lists  of  the  English  conspirators  and  other  conclusively  in- 
criminating documents  were  found.  The  rack  did  the  rest  The 
unhappy  man  endured  through  the  first  application;  the  second 
conquered  him.  He  told  the  whole  story — ^possibly  more  than  the 
truth,  though  that  is  hardly  probable ;  but  of  course  the  persons 
incriminated  denied  complicity,  and  there  was  in  some  cases  no 
other  evidence  against  them,  while  the  confessions  of  a  victim 
under  torture  are — ^biased. 

The  main  facts  at  any  rate  were  indisputable — the  plan  of 
/         a  Guise  invasion,  under  Spanish  auspices,  with  the  complicity  of 
^  a  number  of  English  Catholics,  as  well  as  of  Mendoxa.     The  pre- 

sumption that  Mary  was  cognisant  of  it  was  supported  by  Throg- 
morton's  confession,  but  such  presumptions  and  such  evidence  fall 
short  of  being  absolutely  conclusive.^  Under  such  conditions  how- 
ever, grave  and  well-founded  suspicion  was  enough  to  justify  the 
severest  precautionary  measures.  Northumberland  and  Arundel^ 
were  thrown  into  prison;  several  of  the  seminarists,  ahready  in 
ward,  were  executed;  a  number  of  arrests  were  made;  known 
Catholics  all  over  the  country  were  placed  under  strict  surveillance, 
and  removed  from  any  commands  they  might  hold.  Mendosa  was 
ordered  in  uncompromising  terms  to  leave  the  country ;  fleets  were 
manned,  and  musters  levied  The  delay  hcui  proved  fatal  to  the 
combined  scheme. 

The  collapse  of  two  assassination  plots,  not  forming  part  of  the 
Throgmorton  conspiracy,  may  be  mentioned.  One  was  that  of  an 
apparently  half-crazy  person  named  Somerville,  who  betrayed  him- 
self by  bragging ;  the  other,  the  more  curious  affair  of  Parry,  who 
got  himself  introduced  into  the  Queen's  presence  several  times,  but 
'*  let  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would  "  persistently,  till  he  retired  with 
nothing  accomplished  :  to  reappear  presently. 

^  Mendoia's  letters  of  this  period  {State  Papers,  Spanish,  iii.)  implicate  Mary 
prima  /acU :  but  do  not  mcessarUy  mean  more  than  that  her  life  was  endangered 
oy  the  discoveries. 

*  Son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk.    The  title  came  through  his  mother. 
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Elizabeth  escaped ;  but  death  was  soon  to  lay  his  hand  on  two  1584 
personages  of  consequence.  In  May  (1584)  Alen9on  decayed  outQ^^^ 
of  a  world  in  which  accident  only  had  allowed  him  for  a  time 
to  occupy  a  yeiy  disproportionate  share  of  the  political  stage.  A 
month  later,  the  most  h»t>ic  figure  of  a  time  when  heroes  were 
rare  among  politicians  was  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  a  fanatic. 
William  of  Orange,  the  head,  hand,  and  heart  of  the  great  fight 
for  freedom  being  waged  in  the  Netherlands,  was  assassinated  by  a 
zealot.  More  than  ever  it  seemed  that  the  Hollanders  must  submit 
to  Philip,  unless  the  power  of  France  or  the  power  of  England  were 
devoted  whole-heartedly  to  their  cause.  The  death* of  Alen9on 
made  Henry  of  Navarre  the  actual  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne 
of  France.  The  King  and  his  mother  hated  and  feared  Protestant- 
ism less  than  they  hated  and  feared  the  Guises,  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged Navarre  as  next  in  succession. 

As  usual,  Elizabeth's  advisers  would  have  had  her  play  boldly 
for  Protestantism ;  as  usual,  she  herself  was  bent  on  evading  the 
of>en  collision  with  Spain.  Her  hope  was  to  entangle  France  in  the 
Netherlands  war,  and  herself  to  strike  in — ^if  she  must  strike  in  at 
all— only  when  her  intervention  would  enable  her  to  make  her  own 
terms.  The  French  King  would  not  be  inveigled.  If  he  could 
have  relied  on  her  support,  or  if  the  Guises  had  been  somewhat 
less  dangerous,  he  would  have  been  ready  to  strike ;  but  his  dis- 
trust of  the  English  Queen  was  too  justifiably  complete.  She  was 
in  fact  saved  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  per- 
suasions of  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  only  by  the  dogged  tenacity 
with  which  the  Hollanders  held  out.  And  while  they  held  out, 
she  still  held  off. 

In  England  however,  one  fact  was  more  universally  and  vividly  The 
present  in  men's  minds  than  any  other.  In  the  eyes  of  every  "^"fp^- 
Protestant,  the  supreme  danger  still  lay  in  the  death  or  deposition 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  elevation  of  Mary  Stewart  to  the  throne. 
Recent  events  had  brought  home  the  enormous  risks  of  assassina- 
tion ;  and  an  Association  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  Queen. 
A  declaration  was  framed,  the  signatories  whereof  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  vow  not  only  to  pursue  to  the  death  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  any  plot  against  the  Queen,  but  also  any  person  in  favour 
of  whose  succession  to  the  throne  any  attempt  should  be  made 
against  her ;  to  bar  any  such  person  absolutely  from  the  succession ; 
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and  to  treat  as  perjured  traitors  any  of  the  Association  who  failed 
to  carry  out  this  oath.  It  was  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  declar- 
ation was  aimed  directly  against  Mary ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
the  entire  nation  forthwith  enrolled  itself.  And  with  the  bulk  of 
them,  the  enrolment  was  anything  but  an  empty  form. 
15^4-^5  At  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  members  of 

^^g^j^jjjj.    the  Association  could  carry  out  their  pledge  without  a  breach  of  the 
tion  law ;  stronger  I^al  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  Queen  and  the 

'^  frustration  of  assassination  as  a  means  to  secure  the  inheritance  in 

any  particular  quarter  were  required.  Parliament  was  summoned  at 
the  end  of  November.  Ministers  wished  to  have  definite  provision 
made  for  carrying  on  the  Grovemment  in  case  of  the  Queen's 
murder  ;  but  she  would  go  with  them  no  further  than  to  sanction 
the  Association,  with  the  entirely  laudable  modification  that  the 
person  for  whose  sake  the  deed  was  done  should  not  be  held  ipso 
facto  guilty  of  complicity.  The  differences  of  opinion  were  so 
strong  that  the  session  closed  without  the  passing  of  any  Act.  In 
January  however,  an  accomplice  of  that  Parry  already  mentioned  ^ 
denounced  him  for  intending  to  kill  the  Queen.  Threatened  with 
the  rack,  Parry  made  a  full  confession,  and  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  At  the  renewed  Session  in  February,  it  was  enacted 
that  an  invasion,  rebellion,  or  attempt  on  the  Queen's  person,  on 
bci^f  of  any  one  with  a  claim  to  the  succession,  should  disqualify 
such  person  from  the  succession  absolutely,  if  complicity  in  the 
attempt  should  be  proved  after  due  enquiry.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  put  the  Act  in  execution  in  the  event  of  assassination ; 
and  the  Association  was  sanctioned  subject  to  these  provisions. 
Subsidies  were  then  voted,  and  parliament  prorogued,  after  an  un- 
usually gracious  speech  from  the  throne. 
1585  Meantime  the  United  Provinces,  despairing  of  an  English  over- 

SeHoly  ^^^"^^^Pj  ^^^^ again  making  overtures  to  France  for  a  Protectorate, 
L^igue  or  even  annexation  if  France  should  insist  on  that  alternative. 
Relations  between  the  King  and  Mendoza,  now  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
were  so  strained  that  wai-  seemed  all  but  inevitable ;  Henry  seems 
to  have  been  held  back  only  by  the  well-founded  fear  that  Elizabeth 
was  intriguing  to  draw  him  into  the  war  and  frustrate  him  in 
carrying  it  on.  But  in  that  fear  he  declined  the  ofier  of  the  Pro- 
vinces.    In  March  the  Guises  produced  a  new  development  by  the 

» See  p.  330. 
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open  announcement  of  the  formation  of  the  Holy  League,  for  the 
exclusion  of  Navarre  from  the  succession  and  the  enforcement  in 
France  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

But  for  the  unconquerable  mutual  distrust  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth,  Henry,  relying  on  English  support,  would  have  bidden 
defiance  to  the  League ;  but  the  memories  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
Elizabeth's  character  as  an  intriguer  made  confidence  on  either  side 
impossible.  The  great  siege  of  Antwerp  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  terminating  in  a  catastrophe  for  the  revolting  States,  which  would 
enable  Parma  to  co-operate  actively  with  Guise ;  and  Henry  found 
himself  threatened  with  excommunication.  Before  midsummer  he 
capitulated,  and  declared  for  the  League.  On  the  other  hand, 
Navarre  was  not  the  man  to  yield,  and  while  Elizabeth  again  had 
the  chance  of  playing  a  bold  part  and  espousing  his  cause  heartily, 
she  judged  rightly  that  he  was  strong  enough  unaided  to  keep  the 
alliance  of  the  League  and  the  Court  very  thoroughly  occupied  for 
some  time  to  come.  As  a  factor  in  tiie  Netherlands  question, 
France  was  for  the  present  at  least  a  negligible  quantity.  So  she 
left  Navarre  to  fight  his  own  battles  in  France,  while  she  should 
dole  out  to  the  Netherlanders  just  so  much  or  so  little  support  as 
might  suffice  for  her  own  ends. 

While  the  French  Eang  was  surrendering  to  the  League,  the 
Spanish  King  took  a. step  which  was  intended  to  frighten  England, 
and  had  as  usual  the  precisely  contrary  result.  He  ordered  the 
seizure  of  all  English  ships  and  crews  on  his  coasts.  The  order 
was  carried  out ;  and  England  instead  of  being  cowed  was  forth- 
with ablaze  with  defiance.     The  efiect  was  promptly  apparent 

The  United  Provinces  were  again  offering  themselves  to  Eng- Agree- 
land.  In  August  an  agreement  was  arrived  at.  The  Queen  was "«"  ^*** 
to  hold  Ostend  and  Sluys  as  well  as  Flushing  and  Brille,  as  security. 
She  was  to  send  over  five  thousand  men  with  Leicester  in  command. 
Some  Queen's  troops  and  large  numbers  of  volunteers  were  shipped 
ofi^  in  a  few  days — ^too  late  however  to  save  Antwerp.  Still  weeks 
and  even  months  passed  before  pay  or  commanders  were  allowed 
to  follow.  But  before  the  year  was  out,  Sidney,  Leicester,  and 
others  had  taken  up  their  commands,  the  last  representing  the 
Queen  of  England. 

Already,  however,  an  enterprise  still  moi-e  ominous  to  Spain  was  Drake's 
in  hand — unofficial,  like  most  other  great  enterprises  of  the  reign,  r^id 
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Letters  of  reprisal  for  the  seizure  of  the  English  ships  had  been 
promptly  issued,  and  numbers  of  privateers  were  quickly  in  Spanish 
waters.  Among  others,  Francis  Drake  fitted  out  a  flotilla,  the 
Queen  being  an  interested  shareholder  in  his  venture — though 
even  under  those  conditions  he  put  to  sea  before  time,  lest  counter- 
orders  should  arrive.  The  adventurers  sailed  into  Vigo,  demanded 
the  release  of  all  English  prisoners  in  the  province,  which  was 
promised,  captured  some  prizes,  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
ocean,  with  a  view  to  seizing  the  Spanish  Plate  Fleet,  which 
was  on  its  way  from  America.  They  just  nussed  the  Fleet,  but 
proceeded  to  San  Domingo  (Hayti)  which  they  held  to  ransom, 
went  on  to  treat  Cartagena  in  like  manner,  and  then  being 
attacked  by  Yellow  Fever,  came  home  with  the  spoils.  Whatever 
fears  of  a  Spanish  war  might  be  entertained  by  Elizabeth  herself, 
the  English  seamen  had  no  qualms  as  to  their  own  immeasurable 
superiority,  and  desired  nothing  better  than  opportunities  for  de- 
monstrating it. 
Eliza-  While  Drake  was  thus  congenially  employed,  Elizabeth  was 

InSinies  ^^*"7"^  ^^  ^^^  system  of  inaction  and  double-dealing.  She  in- 
trigued— behind  the  backs  of  her  ministers — with  Parma,  for  the 
surrender  to  him  of  the  towns  she  held,  on  terms  which  from  her 
point  of  view  were  quite  good  enough  for  the  Provinces,  namely  the 
restitution  of  their  old  Constitutional  Grovemment  without  religious 
X586  liberty ;  although  in  their  own  view,  religious  liberty  was  primarily 
Jf  Sr*^  essential.  Leicester  complicated  matters  for  her  by  accepting,  in 
Nether-  flat  contradiction  to  her  orders,  the  formal  Governorship  of  the 
United  Provinces:  finding  in  fisurt  that  if  he  was  to  stay  in  the 
Netherlands  nothing  short  of  that  would  prevail  against  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Queen's  treachery.  At  home,  Burghley  himself 
threatened  to  resign  if  she  would  not  take  a  straightforward 
course.  Walsingham  wrote  to  Leicester,  with  his  usual  bitterness, 
of  the  ^^  peril  to  safety  and  honour  **  fit>m  her  behaviour.  If  she 
had  indeed  contemplated  the  surrender  of  the  cities  to  Parma,  that 
plan  was  frustrated.  Still  she  stormed  at  Burghley  and  Walsing- 
ham, flatly  and  with  contumely  refused  to  ratify  Leicester's  ctrrange- 
ment,  and  continued  to  keep  back  the  pay  of  the  troops.  Parma, 
though  he  too  was  starved  in  men  and  money  by  Philip,  continued 
inch  by  inch  to  absorb  the  revolted  territory.  All  that  Leicester 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  by  the  month  of  September  was  the 


lands 
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brilliant  and  entirely  futile  action  of  Zutphen  where  in  one  great 
hour  Philip  Sidney  won  death  and  immortdity  (September  S2nd). 
Thereafter,  inaction  and  short  supplies  continued  to  be  the  rule, 
on  both  sides.  In  November,  Leicester  was  back  in  England,  where 
a  fresh  situation  was  developing. 

While  the  arrangements  for  armed  intervention  in  the  Nether- 1585-86 
lands  were  in  progress,  Walsingham  had  been  busy  preparing  for^^^p  j 
the  last  act  in  the  Tragedy  of  Mary  Stewart.  The  Secretary  was  of  Mary 
foremost  among  those  who  held  not  only  that  the  captive  Queen 
deserved  death,  but  that  her  death  was  more  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  England  than  any  other  event.  Yet  it  was  quite  certain 
that  Elizabeth  would  not  assent  to  her  death,  unless  she  thought 
she  could  convince  herself  and  the  world  that  Mary  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  treasonous  plots.  Recently  however  at  Tut- 
bury  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  she  had  been  guarded 
so  strictly  that  no  surreptitious  correspondence  had  a  chance  of 
passing.  Walsingham  was  confident  that  if  the  opportunity  were 
given,  a  treasonous  correspondence  would  be  opened.  It  became 
his  object  therefore  to  give  her  the  opportunity  in  appearance, 
while  securing  that  the  channel  through  which  communications 
passed  should  be  a  treacherous  one,  and  the  whole  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  secret  should  be  betrayed  to  him.  To  this  end, 
the  Queen  was  removed  in  December  1686  to  Chartley  Manor, 
avowedly  in  response  to  her  own  demands  for  a  less  rigorously 
unpleasant  residence  than  Tutbury.  The  instrument  of  the  plot 
was  a  young  man  named  Giffisird,  supposed  to  be  in  the  inner 
counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  actually  in  Walsingham's  service.  Through 
Giffard,  communications  were  opened  between  Mary  and  a  devoted 
adherent  of  hers  in  France  named  Morgan :  but  every  letter  passing 
was  deciphered  and  copied,  and  the  copies  placed  in  the  Secretary's 
hands. 

In  the  late  spring,  the  great  Babington  conspiracy  was  set  on  1586 
foot;  whereof  the  main  features  were,  that  Elizabeth  was  to  be^^J"*" 
assassinated  by  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  young  men  who  had  places  plot 
at  court  and  occasional  access  to  her  person.    The  two  l^ing 
spirits  were  Anthony  Babington  and  a  Jesuit  named  Ballard.     Of 
course  a  Catholic  rising  and  a  foreign  invasion  were  part  of  the 
plan,  and  Mendoza  at  Paris  was  playing  his  own  part.    Much  of 
the  plot  was  confided  to  Giffard,  who  reported  to  Walsingham. 
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The  Secretary  and  his  Queen  were  satisfied  to  let  the  plot  develop 
while  they  gathered  all  the  threads  in  their  own  hands  before 
striking.  The  correspondence,  as  copied  for  Walsingham  at 
Chartley,  conveyed  not  details  but  general  intelligence  of  what  was 
on  foot  to  Mary,  and  approval  from  Mary  to  the  conspirators.  In 
August,  Walsingham's  moment  came :  the  conspirators  were  seized  ; 
under  torture  or  threat  of  torture  they  made  complete  confession. 
The  Scottish  Queen's  rooms  at  Chartley  were  ransacked,  and  all 
her  papers  impounded.  Again,  as  after  the  Throgmorton  con- 
spiracy, fleets  were  manned  and  musters  called  out.  In  September, 
the  conspirators  were  tried  and  executed,  and  a  Commission  was 
appoint^  to  try  Mary  herself  in  October. 
Trial  of  Mary,  as  before,  denied  the  jurisdiction,  professing  readiness  to 

^*^  answer  only  before  Parliament.  She  ignored  an  invitation  from 
the  Queen  to  obtain  pardon  by  a  confession  of  guilt.  She  assented 
under  protest  to  appear  before  the  Court,  and  there  avowed  that 
she  had  consistency  appealed  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  aid  her, 
as  she  was  entitled  to  do,  but  flatly  denied  complicity  in  \he 
Babington  plot.  The  evidence  against  her  was  entirely  that  of 
letters— said  to  be  copied  from  her  correspondence,  but  quite 
possibly  invented  in  whole  or  in  part — and  the  confessions  of  the 
conspirators  or  of  her  secretaries,  extorted  under  torture  or  the  fear 
of  it.  Those  letters  might  even  have  been  concocted  to  suit  Wal- 
singham without  his  actual  privity,  by  the  man  who  had  the  task 
of  deciphering  and  copjdng  them.  Having  heard  her  denial,  the 
Court  was  transferred  from  Fotheringay,  where  it  first  sat,  to  West- 
minster: and  at  Westminster,  after  further  examination  of  the 
documents  and  of  Mary's  secretaries,  it  unanimously  pronounced 
her  guilty.  The  sentence  was  left  for  Parliament  and  the  Queen 
to  settle.  The  Parliament  which  had  passed  the  recent  Act  for 
the  Defence  of  the  Queen  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  was  sum- 
moned. On  its  meeting  in  November,  it  petitioned  for  Mary^s 
execution,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  ^^  Association  "  whidi 
Mary  herself  had  ofiered  to  join.  The  publication  of  the  sentence 
was  received  with  public  acclamation:  but  \whether  the  Queen 
would  assent  to  it  remained  to  be  seen. 

What  then  were  the  guiding  considerations,  whether  of  Ethics 
or  of  Expediency  ? 

For  eighteen  years,   Mary  had  been  in  Elizabeth's    power. 
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Elizabeth  had  held  her  captive  for  the  sufficient  reason — amongst  The 
others — that  were  she  outside  of  England  and  free  from  restraint,  reviewed  • 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  actively  agitating  the  Cath- 
olics of  Europe  to  assert  her  claim  to  the  English  throne.  No 
monarch  having  in  his  grip  a  claimant  with  an  undeniably  strong 
title  to  his  throne  would  have  allowed  that  claimant  to  escape  from 
his  clutches.  Few  would  have  hesitated  to  concoct  some  more  or 
less  plausible  pretext  for  the  claimant's  death.  Half  England  con- 
sidered that  a  sufficient  pretext  was  provided  by  Kirk  o'  Field ;  but 
even  assuming  that  Mary's  guilt  in  that  matter  was  legally  proved, 
which  it  assuredly  was  not,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  sove- 
reign of  England  had  no  jurisdiction.  Still  any  monarch  situated 
like  Elizabeth  would  have  maintained,  and  probably  have  acted 
upon,  the  right  to  put  the  captive  to  death,  if  proved  to  be  guilty 
of  complicity  in  treason  or  subornation  thereof.  Throughout  the 
eighteen  years,  Elizabeth  had  deliberately  abstained  from  seeking 
to  prove  definitely  that  Mary  was  an  accomplice  in  the  various  plots 
on  her  behalf,  while  she  was  no  less  careful  to  leave  the  imputation 
of  complicity  clinging  to  her.  But  now,  if  the  Chartley  correspond- 
ence were  genuine,  the  case  was  decided.  The  Court,  which  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  packed,  was  satisfied.  Again  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  monarch,  regarding  the  captive's  death  as  per  se 
desirable,  would  have  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the  ground  for  her 
execution. 

But  hitherto  the  English  Queen  had  not  regarded  her  rival's 
death  as  per  se  desirable.  Conceivably  there  was  an  element  of 
generosity  in  that  view.  Certainly  there  was  the  fact  that  Mary 
was  an  anointed  Queen,  and  Elizabeth  had  a  most  profound  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  crowned  heads.  But  apart  from  this,  there  was 
the  purely  political  argument.  Mary  living,  and  in  her  power,  was 
an  asset.  She  might  always  be  set  at  liberty  on  terms.  Elizabeth 
hated  parting  with  a  political  asset  even  at  a  high  price,  for  good 
value.  Hitherto  she  had  reckoned  the  living  Mary  as  worth  more 
than  Mar/s  death  would  be :  for  Mary  might  simply  be  replaced 
as  a  claimant  by  James,  who  was  not,  like  his  mother,  in  her  power, 
and  might  very  well  think  the  crown  of  England  worth  a  Mass. 

Now  however,  a  considerable  change  had  come  over  the  situa-  its  recent- 
tion.     Failing  Mary  the  English  Catholics  were  divided  as  to  the^*^^ 
succession.    James  could  profess  filial  affection  when  it  suited  him ; 
22 
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but  for  some  time  past  he  had  dropped  that  attitude ;  he  had  just 
made  a  convenient  compact  with  England ;  and  his  mother,  making 
up  her  mind  to  his  antagonism,  had  by  will  disinherited  him  and 
bequeathed  her  rights  to  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had  a  clear  claim  to 
the  blood  Royal  of  England  as  descending  through  his  mother 
Isabella  of  Portugal  from  John  of  Gaunt.^  The  accession  of  Phihp 
would  suit  neither  France,  nor  the  Pope ;  the  accession  of  James 
would  be  at  best  an  uncertain  gain  to  the  Catholics ;  and  so  Mary's 
execution  would  leave  no  one  claimant  for  the  discontented  to  rally 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mary  were  allowed  to  live,  her  restora- 
tion by  Elizabeth  would  be  almost  incredible.  Her  value  as  an 
asset  had  fallen,  the  security  given  by  her  death  would  be  mudi 
more  assured.  Political  expediency,  therefore,  entirely  favoured  her 
death,  unless  the  execution  would  bring  France  or  Scotland  against 
Elizabeth  in  arms.  France  protested  earnestly,  but  clearly  intended 
nothing  stronger  than  protests,  and  it  very  soon  became  equally 
clear  that  no  serious  trouble  need  be  feared  from  James. 
1^87  Still  through  December  and  January  Elizabeth  continued  to 

BNitence  ^^^^i'^**®'  Th®  Sentiment  as  to  the  sanctity  of  an  anointed  Queen 
carried  out  still  influenced  her  ;  yet  it  is  sufficientiy  clear  that  her  real  motive 
for  hesitation  was  the  desire,  not  to  spare  Mary,  but  herself  to  escape 
the  odium  of  sanctioning  the  execution.  At  last  however  the  war- 
rant was  signed,  and  received  the  Chancelloi^s  seal.  Yet  she  made 
the  Secretary  Davison  write  to  Paulet  and  urge  him  to  put  Mary 
to  death  without  waiting  for  the  warrant.  Paulet  flatiy  refused. 
She  used  such  terms  to  Davison  that  he  feared  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility to  forward  the  warrant  to  the  appointed  authorities  Shrews- 
bury and  Kent.  He  went  to  Burghley  :  Burghley  summoned 
privately  all  members  of  the  Council  then  in  London.  They  agreed 
to  share  the  responsibility  for  acting  without  further  reference  to 
the  Queen.  On  February  4th,  the  letters  were  issued.  On  the  7th, 
in  the  afternoon,  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  presented  themselves  at 
Fotheringay  and  told  Mary  that  on  the  following  morning  she  must 
die. 

It  was  characteristic  of  he^  that  during  the  few  hours  of  life  left 
to  her,  she  forgot  neither  loyal  servant  nor  victorious  foe.    Her  last 

^  See  Front.  Philip's  cousins,  however,  the  duchesses  of  Braganza  and  Parma, 
daughters  of  Isabella's  brother,  had  a  better  title — as  they  also  had  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.    The  exiled  Westmorland  had  a  better  title  stiU. 
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written  words  were  to  bid  her  firiends  remember  both.  When  the  Death  of 
morrow  came,  she  momited  the  low  scaffold  in  the  great  hall  with  ^*^ 
unfaltering  step,  far  less  moved  outwardly  than  the  six  attendants 
whom  she  had  chosen  for  her  last  moments,  a  splendid  tragic  figure ; 
every  word,  every  gesture  those  of  a  woman  fiedsely  charged  and 
deeply  wronged,  majestic  in  her  proud  self-control.  Was  it  merely 
a  superb,  an  unparalleled  piece  of  acting  ?  ^  Was  it  the  heroism 
of  a  martyr  P  The  voice  of  England  had  doomed  her  ;  she  appealed 
to  a  higher  Tribunal  than  England.  King  or  Queen  never  faced 
their  end  more  triumphantly.  Maiy  Stewart,  royal  in  the  fleeting 
moments  of  her  prosperity,  royal  throughout  the  long  years  of  her 
adversity,  was  never  so  supremely  royal  as  in  her  last  hour  on 
earth. 

'  See  Appendix  C.    Mr.  Proude  is  dramaticallv  at  his  best  in  telling  the  story ; 
but  his  partisan  bias  is  correspondingly  emphasixed. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

ELIZABETH  (yiii),  1668^— THE  SEAMEN 

S  before  we  postponed  the  story  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  give 
a  consecutive  narrative  down  to  the  point  at  which  the 
interaction  of  Irish  and  Ehiglish  afiairs  became  marked  and  definite, 
so  we  have  hitherto  deferred  consideration  of  the  most  tremendous 
factor  in  the  Elizabethan  evolution,  the  development  of  the  Island 
nation  into  the  greatest  Ocean  Power  in  the  world.  The  charter 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Seas  was  drawn  by  the  Tudor  seamen,  and 
received  its  seal  when  the  great  Armada  perished.  It  is  time 
therefore  to  see  how  it  came  about  that  England  was  able  to 
challenge  and  to  shatter  the  Power  which  threatened  to  dominate 
the  world. 
The  New  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  until  what  we  conveniently  term, 
from  the  English  point  of  view,  the  Tudor  Period,  the  European 
peoples  were  confined  to  the  European  Continent  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  In  Asia  and  in  Mediterranean  Africa  the  Mohammedan 
races  were  a  militant  barrier  to  expansion.  The  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Grama  op^ied  new  fields,  whereof  the 
inheritance  was  destined  to  the  nations  who  should  achieve  the 
dominion  of  the  Ocean.  Always  important,  the  capacity  for 
maritime  development  now  became  the  [nimaiy  condition  of  ultimate 
greatness.  The  fact  was  at  the  first  recognised  by  Spain  and 
Portugal;  and  an  immediate  incentive  was  given  to  those  two 
Powers,  and  something  of  a  check  to  the  rest,  when  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  with  an  authority  as  yet  unchallenged,  divided  between  them 
the  newly  found  countries  and  the  lands  still  to  be  discovered. 
Acquiescence  in  the  award  was  limited;  with  the  ecclesiastkal 
revolt  from  Rome  it  vanished ;  but  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were 
already  in  full  possession  of  vast  territories  before  their  exclusive 
title  to  the  whole  was  called  in  question. 
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Nevertheless,  more  than  before,   the  eyes  of  statesmen  were  The 
turned  to  the  sea  and  the  eyes  of  merchants  to  the  ocean.    The  ^^^ 
nucleus  of  a  Royal  Navy  was  formed  by  Henry  VH.,  and  his  son  before 
very  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  King's  ships  and  built  ^"**'*^*** 
many  tall  vessels.     The  merchants  of  Bristol  and  the  western  ports 
made  daring  voyages  in  hitherto  unexplored  and  half-explored 
waters,  as  we  have  seen ;  while  the  general  activity  of  the  mercantile 
marine  was  greatly  increased. 

Prosperity,  and  as  a  necessavy  result,  enterprise,  suffered  a 
check  under  the  disastrous  financial  conditions  prevalent  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary ;  yet  the  dosing  months  of  Edward's 
reign  had  been  marked  by  the  departure  of  the  expedition  of 
Willoughby  and  Chancellor  in  search  of  a  North-Eki^t  Passage ; 
while  several  voyages  to  the  Guinea  Coast — whither  William 
Hawkins  had  sailed  in  Henry's  day — ^were  undertaken  by  John 
Lock  and  Towerson,  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  We  have  seen 
also  how  the  young  hot-heads  of  Protestantism  had  taken  to 
privateering  in  the  Channel,  in  the  name  of  Patriotism  and  true 
Religion.  That  course  was  reprehensible  enough ;  but  it  led  at 
least  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  seamanship.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  art  sufiered  from  a  curious  draw-back.  The  partial 
cessation  of  the  practice  of  fasting  which  accompcmied  the  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism  reacted  on  the  fishing  trade,  which  was  the 
regular  school  of  sailors ;  insomuch  that  not  only  Somerset  but 
Cecil  in  Elizabeth's  time,  proposed  ordinances  in  favour  of  fasting, 
simply  and  solely  to  check  the  collapse  of  that  industry. 

The  Royal  Navy  developed  by  Henry  VIII.  was  allowed  per- The 
force  to  decay  under  his  two  immediate  successors.  According  to  ^^ 
the  most  authentic  lists,^  in  1548  there  were  58  ships  in  the  Fleet, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  about  11,000.  In  1558  there  were  but  S6, 
with  a  tonnage  of  little  more  than  7,000.  During  the  first  half 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  numbers  were  not  increased;  in  1575 
there  were  but  24  vessels ;  but  the  tonnage  had  risen  50  per  cent., 
and  was  within  10  per  cent,  of  what  Henry  had  bequeathed  to 
Edward.  When  the  Armada  came,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
Elizabeth^s  reign,  84  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  were  engaged,  which 

1  Sir  W.  Laird  Clowes,  Th4  Royal  Navy,  vol.  L,  pp.  419  ff.  Throughout  this 
chapter,  the  figures  for  tonnage  are  adopted  from  this  work. 
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had  a  slight  superiority^  of  armament  over  any  equal  number  of 
the  enemps  fleet.  The  aggregate  tonnage  is  given  '  as  15  per  cent, 
more  than  that  of  Henr3r's  68 — an  average  per  ship  of  very  nearly 
double.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  policy  of  strengthening  the 
navy  was  not  n^lected;  but  it  took  the  form  of  acquiring  not 
more  ships,  but  lai^  and  better  fighting  craft.'  The  multiplica- 
tion of  smaller  craft  would  have  been  a  far  less  effective  means  for 
achieving  the  desired  end.  The  Royal  Navy,  a  creation  of  the 
century,  was  not  supposed  to  constitute  the  naval  defences  of  the 
country.  It  occupied  a  position  among  the  marine  fighting  force 
analogous  to  that  of  our  white  troops  in  India  to-day ;  who  form 
only  one-third  of  the  army  there  while  reckoned  and  intended  to 
be  its  mainstay. 
Privateer-  It  is  possible  that  in  the  simple  legitimate  processes  of  trade, 
'"^  the  merchant  captains  would  never  have  learnt  the  art  of  extract- 

ing every  ounce  of  value  out  of  their  ships  as  fighting  machines ; 
certainly  they  would  not  have  developed  the  very  marked 
supremacy  in  gunnery  which  was  so  decisive  a  feature  in  the 
contest  with  Spain.  The  mere  temptations  of  successful  barter 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  attract  the  fiery  and  alert  young 
gentlemen  of  Devon  or  elsewhere,  and  the  daring  mariners  who 
revelled  in  meeting  and  overcoming  any  apparent  odds.  But  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  presented  to  the  men,  who  in  other  days 
would  have  found  no  outiet  for  their  energies  but  in  land-service 
abroad,  the  opportunity  of  giving  those  energies  a  wider  scope  in 
the  more  exacting  but  also  more  inspiring  service  by  sea:  where 
richer  prizes  were  to  be  won,  with  greater  risk  no  doubt,  but  risk 
which  called  every  faculty  of  manhood  into  vigorous  play. 
Piracy?  It  has  become  the  common  practice  to  apply  the  term  ^^  piracy  ^ 

at  large  to  the  doings  of  the  Elizabethan  seamen ;  but  a  single 
category  which  embraces  Captain  Kidd  and  Francis  Drake  ceases 
to  imply  any  very  specific  condemnation.  The  suggestion  that 
their  acts  were  on  the  same  moral  plane  is  absurd.  The  ^^  piracy" 
of  the  great  Elizabethans  was  compatible  with  a  clean  conscience. 
At  the  present  day  we  rightly  account  a  man  a  murderer  who  slays 

» Clowes,  Royal  Navv,  i.,  p.  561.  *IHd.,  p.  58S. 

•  Corbett,  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,  i.,  pp.  370  ff.  It  is  pointed  out  ^p.  372) 
that  medium  sized  ships  were  regarded  as  better  weapons  in  general  than  tiiose  of 
the  largest  size. 
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another  in  his  own  private  quarrel ;  but  we  do  not  give  that  name 
to  one  who  two  centuries  ago  killed  his  man  in  a  duel  We 
decline  to  recognise  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  by  which  men 
justified  such  acts  to  themselves ;  but  before  the  fallacy  in  that 
reasoning  was  understood,  the  degree  of  guilt  involved  in  acting 
upon  it  was  something  very  difierent  from  what  it  would  be  to-day. 
In  the  same  way,  a  century  ago  honourable  and  honest  men 
countenanced  smuggling ;  but  we  do  not  classify  them  with  foot- 
pads. Yet  a  similar  confusion  of  thought  is  involved  in  this 
indiscriminate  application  of  the  tevia  piracy,  unless  we  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  this  connexion  it  must  be  divested  of  its  ordinary 
moral  connotation. 

Plain  sea-robbers  there  were,  not  a  few,  who  had  no  compunc- 
tion about  seizing  and  looting  any  vessel  of  any  nationality  except 
— ^for  politic  reasons — ^their  own.  The  records  show  clearly  enough 
that  there  were  plenty  of  these,  who  found  harbourage  in  the  Scillies 
or  on  the  Irish  Coast,  or  even  on  the  English  Channel,  or  would  lie 
in  wait  to  cut  out  peaceable  traders  of  any  nation  cJmost  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  Grovemment  took  little  enough  pains 
to  repress  them.  They  did  not  attack  their  own  countrjrmeny  and 
were  a  useful  source  for  recruiting:  but  they  were  indisputably 
Pirates. 

Then  there  were  the  privateers  who  had  a  colour  for  their  Volunteers 
depredations;  professedly  volunteers  on  the  side  of  recognised 
belligerents.  As  it  was  considered  Intimate  for  troops  of  Eng- 
lish volunteers  to  fight  for  the  revolted  Netherland  States,  while 
the  Grovemment  refused  to  acknowledge  that  their  doing  so 
constituted  an  act  of  war  against  Spain;  so  Englishmen  were 
allowed  to  man  ships  and  sail  under  the  flag  of  the  Huguenots 
of  Rochelle,  carrying  a  commission  to  wage  war  on  ^  Papist "  ships, 
French,  or  others  regarded  as  in  alliance  with  them.  This 
was  not  piracy  in  the  accepted  sense,  though  it  was  not  perhaps 
very  far  removed  f5rom  it  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  kind 
of  fanaticism  which,  two  hundred  years  after  Elizabeth's  accession, 
elevated  Frederick  the  Great  into  ^  the  Protestant  Hero "  could 
easily,  without  conscious  insincerity,  make  Religion  an  excuse  for 
spoiling  the  Papists  in  Elizabeth's  day;  and  the  privateers  who 
looted  a  Spanish  vessel  or  one  canning  Spanish  treasure  or  merchan- 
dise believed  as  a  rule  that  they  were  thereby  laying  up  treasure 
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in  Heaven  as  well  as  on  Earth.     Their  Ethics  were  derived  irom 
the  Old  Testament;  and  they  looked  upon  the  "Idolaters"  very 
much  as  the  Israelites  were  told  by  the  prophets  to  look  upon  the 
Philistines,  or  Amalek,  or  Ammon. 
Reprital  Moreover  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  concerned  the  raid- 

ing of  Spanish  ships,  the  Grovemment  balanced  the  injury  done 
against  iJie  grievances  of  the  British  sailors  and  ships  seized  in 
Spanish  ports  by  the  Inquisition.     So  long  as  the  Spanish  King 
refused  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office,  the 
English  Queen  in  eflfect  refused  to  interfere  with  acts  of  reprisal. 
If  these  rovers  could  have  been  caught  and  hanged  at  the  yard-arm, 
she  could  hardly  have  protested ;  but  as  breaches  of  international 
amity  the  practices  were  very  much  on  a  par.     In  the  technical 
sense,  that  they  made  war  on  their  own  account  on  the  ships  of  a 
theoretically  firiendly  Power,  the  rovers  of  this  class  were  no  doubt 
pirates ;  what  we  have  to  recognise  is  that  the  normal  condition  of 
affairs  was  one  unknown  to  the  law-books,  a  state  of  quasi-war ; 
having  no  little  resemblance  to  that  prevalent  for  centuries  <m  the 
Anglo-Scottish  border,  where  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Wardens  of  the  Marches  on  the  one  side  would  carry  out  their  duties 
while  the  Wardens  on  the  other  side  were  n^lecting  theirs  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Government     And  in  this  case,  Philip's  connivance 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  was  open  and  avowed ;  by  con- 
sequence, the  English  Grovemment  lefused  to  treat  the  proceedings 
of  the  privateers  as  piracy ;  and  again  by  consequence  the  privateers 
considered  themselves  to  be  acting  in  a  perfectly  legitimate,  not  to 
say  laudable,  manner,  in  treating  the  enemy's  commerce  precisely  as 
they  would  have  done  under  a  state  of  declared  war. 

No  doubt  the  desire  of  plunder  was  usually  a  stronger  incentive 
than  either  retaliation  or  religion.  Privateering  was  not  per  se 
admirable  or  praiseworthy.  But  it  was  something  entirely  different 
from  what  we  understand  by  Piracy  pure  and  simple.  And  mani- 
festly it  provided  a  very  excellent  and  efficient  school  for  the  sons 
of  a  nation  which  was  about  to  challenge  the  Colossus  of  the  South 
for  the  title  to  the  Empire  of  the  Seas. 
The  But  while  privateering  bred  in  numbers  men  who  knew  how  to 

Explorers  handle  and  fight  their  ships,  something  more  was  needed  to  produce 
a  race  of  great  captains ;  something  which  was  provided  by  the  vast 
fields  opened  to  exploration.     Here  was  to  be  found  the  necessary 
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training  in  calculated  daring,  in  conquering  seemingly  impossible 
obstacles,  in  defying  apparently  insurmountable  dangers,  in  rising 
to  overwhelming  emergencies,  in  learning  to  a  nicety  what  it  was 
possible  for  seamanship  to  accomplish. 

At  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  Spain  in 
practically  and  theoretically  in  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  the  A^*'*<* 
explorers  and  the  Conquistadores.  The  latter  Power  held  complete 
sway  on  the  African  Guinea  Coast,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  un- 
disturbed by  European  rivals ;  while  the  Pope  had  bestowed  upon 
it  so  much  of  the  New  World  as  lies  East  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon — ^in  effect,  what  lies  behind  the  coast-line  of  Brazil.  All 
that  lies  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  he  had  bestowed  upon 
Spain ;  and  this  gift  the  swords  of  Spaniards  had  made  good.  In 
the  West  India  Islands,  their  head-quarters  were  the  Island  and 
port  of  San  Domingo  (Hayti).  From  Florida,  north,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  south,  all  was  Spanish  territory.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast :  Mexico  had  Vera  Cruz  with  its  haven  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa; 
on  Darien  was  Nombre  de  Dios ;  on  the  Tierra  Firma  known  to  the 
English  as  the  Spanish  Main  lay  Cartagena  and  several  other  ports 
of  varying  importance.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  most  notable 
spots  were  Panama,  the  port  whither  came  the  treasure  ships  from 
Peru  to  transport  their  stores  by  land  to  Nombre  de  Dios ;  Lima,  the 
great  city  of  Peru,  which  had  its  port  of  Callao ;  and  further  south 
the  town  of  Santiago  and  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso.  The  straits 
of  Magellan,  the  only  known  entry  for  ships  to  the  Pacific  from  the 
Atlantic,  were  deemed  virtually  impassable,  while  Tierra  del  Fuego 
was  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  another  Continent  extending  con- 
tinuously to  the  south.  In  all  these  regions,  the  Spaniard  claimed 
an  absolute  monopoly,  and  the  right  of  excluding  foreign  vessels  and 
foreign  trade  from  what  he  regarded  as  Spanish  waters. 

It  is  chiefly  with  transactions  on  these  seas  and  territories  that 
we  are  concerned,  in  giving  some  account  of  the  rovers,  who  first  in 
their  pritate  capacity  chaUenged  the  power  of  Spain,  and  then  led 
the  English  fleets  to  their  triumph  over  the  ^^  Invincible  "  Armada. 

First  on  .the  roll  stands  the  name  of  John  Hawkins — ^greatest  John 
of  the  "sea-dogs"  till  his  feme  was  surpassed  by  the  mightiest ™?^^"®'® 
of  all,  Francis  Drake.    In  Henr/s  day  his  fether,  old  V^illiam  voyages, 
Hawkins,  had  won  high  repute,  for  himself  as  a  sailor  and  for  his  ^56^-66 
countrymen  as  honom*able  dealers,  by  his  voyages  to  the  Guinea 
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coast,  where  the  Portuguese  were  in  very  evil  odour,  and  to  the 
Brazils.  John  Hawkins  fell  as  far  behind  his  £ather  in  the  latter 
respect  as  he  surpassed  him  in  the  former :  for  he  was  responsible 
for  initiating  the  Slave-trade.  His  first  notable  voyage  was  made 
in  1562,  when  he  sailed  to  the  Guinea  coast,  purchased  or  kid- 
napped from  the  African  chiefs  some  three  hundred  negroes,  crossed 
the  Ocean,  and  sold  them  to  the  Spaniards  in  Hayti  (or  Hispaniola). 
In  1664  he  sailed  again  with  four  ships ;  but  on  reaching  America 
he  was  told  at  Rio  de  La  Hacha  and  Cartagena  that  the  traffic  was 
forbidden.  The  Englishmen,  however,  held  that  these  regulations 
were  invalid,  as  a  contrav^ition  of  ancient  treaty  rights  of  free 
trade  with  the  Spanish  dominions.  Hie  Spaniards  for  their  part 
were  willing  enough  to  find  an  excuse  for  transgressing  their  orders, 
which  was  given  by  a  slight  display  of  force ;  and  Hawkins  came 
home  again  with  large  profits,  after  visiting  Florida  where  there 
were  Huguenot  settlers,  and  Newfoundland  where  fishing  fleets  of 
all  nations  congregated.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  Queen 
herself  and  sundry  of  her  courtiers  had  a  large  pecuniary  interest 
in  these  ventures  of  Hawkins,  Cecil  conscientiously  declined  to  have 
part  or  lot  in  them,  now  or  later :  lawlessness  being  to  him  a  thing 
abominable. 

Philip  was  naturally  indignant  at  the  Englishman's  method  of 
overriding  his  trade  r^ulations,  and  Hawkins  had  to  lie  quiet  for 
a  time ;  but  in  1567  he  sailed  for  the  third  time,  taking  with  him 
his  young  cousin  Francis  Drake. 
San  Tuan  For  a  while  all  went  well.  The  Spaniards  wanted  to  buy  in 
1567  spite  of  the  regulations ;  though  at  Rio  de  La  Hacha  Hawkins  had 
to  emphasise  the  advantages  of  trading  with  him  by  seizing  the 
town  in  force.  But  when  he  started  for  home,  contrary  winds  and 
storms  compelled  him  to  put  back  to  the  Mexican  port  of  San 
Juan  d'Ulloa  (Vera  Cruz)  to  refit  his  three  vessels.  He  was  well 
received ;  but  while  he  was  in  harbour,  a  Spanish  fleet  of  thirteen 
sail  arrived.  The  entry  was  narrow,  and  Hawkins  could  have  held 
them  at  bay ;  but  his  theory  was  that  he  was  behaving  in  a  per- 
fectly regular  and  well-conducted  manner.  For  three  days  there 
was  a  peaceful  interchange  of  courtesies ;  then  without  warning  the 
SpaniWs  attacked  him.  Two  of  his  ships  succeeded  in  escaping, 
despite  the  heavy  odds  against  them,  taking  a  number  of  survivors 
from  the  third.     But  next  day  they  parted  company ;  Hawkins's 
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ship  was  terribly  overcrowded  ;  a  hundred  of  his  men,  by  their  own 
desire,  were  landed — to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and 
Hawkins  and  Drake  finally  reached  England  separately  with  a 
remnant  of  their  crews,  and  the  loss  of  all  that  had  been  gained  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  venture. 

Now  the  Spaniards  manifestly  had  a  very  good  case  for  arrest- 
ing Hawkins  on  the  ground  of  his  overriding  forcibly  the  regula- 
tions which  they  were,  in  their  own  view  at  least,  entitled  to  make  : 
but  they  had  chosen  to  receive  him  hospitably  and  attempt  hi* 
capture  by  flagrant  treachery.  When  his  men  fell  into  their  hands, 
they  might  have  been  tried  as  participators  in  his  lawlessness ;  but 
the  crime  laid  to  their  charge  was  heresy.  It  is  small  wonder  then 
that  the  feeling  inspired  by  the  affiiir  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa  was : 
first,  that  the  Inquisition,  claiming  itself  to  be  above  international 
law,  was  outside  international  law,  a  tyranny  which  should  be 
fought  without  regard  to  law :  second,  that  Spain  had  no  more 
right  to  the  wealth  of  the  New  World  than  any  one  else ;  third,  that 
since  in  the  New  World  she  elected  to  rule  not  by  legal  methods 
but  by  the  high  hand,  it  was  legitimate  to  ignore  law  in  dealing 
with  her.  There  and  then  Francis  Drake,  now  twenty-seven  years 
old,  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  for  his  own  hand  wage  war 
on  Spain  and  the  Inquisition  in  the  New  World.  If  to  do  so  was 
piracy,  Drake  resolved  to  become  a  pirate.  But  he  assuredly  did  Francis 
not  conceive  himself  to  be  a  pirate ;  nor  were  his  motives  the  same ;  ^^^ 
and  his  methods  were  utterly  unstained  by  the  blood-thirstiness 
and  cruelty  inseparably  associated  with  the  title.  He  was  rather 
an  Ocean  knight-errant,  smiting  and  spoiling,  and  incidentally  en- 
riching himself,  but  in  knightly  fashion  and  for  a  great  cause :  not 
a  miscellaneous  robber,  but  a  scourge  of  the  enemies  of  his  country 
and  his  faith. 

Drake  laid  his  plans  with  care  and  deliberation,  making  two  The 
more  voyages  in  small  vessek  to  the  West  Indies  to  acquire  ^®°'"'®^^ 
thorough  knowledge  and  information,  before  starting  on  the  first 
of  his  great  expeditions.  Then  in  167S,  some  months  before  the 
rapprochement  with  Spain  which  followed  St.  Bartholomew,  he  sailed 
for  the  Spanish  Main ;  his  whole  force  consisting  of  three  small 
ships  of  a  burden  ranging  from  S5  to  70  tons  ^  with  picked  crews 

>  Royal  Navy,  i.,  p.  621. 
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numbering  in  all  111  men.  With  this  small  company,  arrivii^  hy 
night,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  Nombre  de  Dios,  a  principal  port  of 
embarkation  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Tlie  surprise  was  not  com- 
plete, and  though  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  was  overcome  and 
a  large  capture  of  silver  ingots  was  effected,  Drake  himself  was 
somewhat  severely  wounded.  One  of  the  ships  went  home ;  the 
other  two  with  the  commander  remained,  and  took  several  prizes. 
But  thb  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  conceived  the  daring  scheme 
of  landing  and  crossing  the  Isthmus,  to  intercept  the  trains  of 
treasure  on  their  way  overland  from  Panama.  In  February  he  got, 
from  a  tree-top,  his  first  sight  of  the  Pacific.  He  sucoeeded  in 
ambushing  a  small  train  of  mules  laden  with  gold,  and,  on  his  way 
back,  another  large  one  laden  with  silver.  Then  where  he  expected 
to  meet  his  own  ships  he  found  a  Spanish  squadron  ;  but  undaunted 
by  this  ill-fortune,  reached  the  shore  undiscovered,  improvised  a 
raft,  put  to  sea,  found  his  own  ships,  and  returned  to  Plymouth  a 
rich  man :  having  won  golden  opinions  frt>m  the  Cimmaroons — 
escaped  slaves  of  the  district — from  the  contrast  between  the  English 
and  the  Spanish  methods  of  treating  them. 
1575  This  was  but  the  precursor  of  that  most  famous  of  his  voyages 

Cht^nham  ^^^^  made  his  name  more  terrible  to  the  Spaniards  than  that  of 
Hawkins  had  ever  been.  More  than  four  years,  however,  elapsed 
before  that  expedition  started;  and  in  the  interval  cme  of  his 
lieutenants,  John  Oxenham  in  1676  undertook  his  own  disastrous 
venture,^  which  well  illustrates  the  boldness  of  conception  and 
audacity  of  execution  that  characterise  the  Elizabethan  seamen. 
His  plan  was  a  development  of  Drake's  Darien  exploit.  On  reach- 
ing the  Isthmus,  he  hid  his  ship  and  guns,  crossed  the  mountains 
as  Drake  had  done,  built  himself  a  pinnace,  and  first  of  all  English- 
men sailed  on  the  Pacific.  He  captured  two  treasure-ships,  which 
of  course  had  never  dreamed  of  meeting  a  hostile  vessel;  but 
allowed  the  crews  to  depart.  Naturally  a  force  was  soon  in  pursuit. 
Oxenham,  with  a  fourth  of  their  numbers,  attacked  them  :  half  his 
men  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  including 
Oxenham  himself  were  put  to  death.  D^rake  had  already  started 
before  the  news  reached  England. 

In  December  16T7  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth  mth  five  ships ; 
himself  on  board  the  largest,  the  Pelican^  of  100  tons.    His  purpose 

^  The  details  of  his  story  are  £uniHar  to  all  readers  of  Wsstward  Ho. 
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was  to  invade  the  Pacific  by  the  straits  of  Magellan.  Therefore,  Drake's 
after  touching  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  he  made  not  for  the^^ 
Spanish  Main  but  for  Patagonia.  Here  at  Port  St.  Julian  occurred  1577 
the  famous  episode  of  the  execution  of  Thomas  Doughty,^  on 
charges  which  may  be  summed  up  as  those  of  treason  and  incite- 
ment to  mutiny,  wherewith  was  apparently  mixed  up  a  conviction 
on  Drake's  part  that  Doughty  exercised  witch-craft  to  bring  on 
bad  weather.  It  is  not  improbable  at  least  that  Doughty  was  really 
acting  in  the  interests  of  that  party  in  Eingland  which  was  opposed 
to  the  whole  policy  of  the  raid,  and  believed  that  he  would  have  at 
his  back  Lord  Burghley,  from  whom  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
were  supposed,  erroneously,  to  be  a  secret.  Tlie  Straits  were 
reached  at  the  end  of  August; ibut  were  scarcely  passed  when  a 
storm  p€u-ted  the  ships.  John  Winter,  Drake's  second  in  command, 
after  waiting  some  while,  gave  his  consorts  up  for  lost  and  returned 
home.  The  Pelican^  which  Drake  had  re-christened  the  Golden 
Hindy  alone  remained  to  carry  on  the  adventurous  voyage.  The 
precise  course  taken  by  the  ships  in  the  storms  at  iiiis  time  is 
uncertfidn:  but  it  seems  clear  that  in  some  way  or  other  Drake 
obtained  satisfactory  evidence  that  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  only  an 
island,  and  that  the  Pacific  could  be  reached  by  rounding  Cape  Hom.^ 

In  due  time  then,  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  prospect  Drake  in 
of  being  rejoined  by  Winter,  the  Pelican  proceeded  on  its  expedi-^^^g**^^^ 
tion.  hi  December,  Drake  astonished  Valparaiso  by  sailing  in  and 
seizing  a  prize  and  stores :  no  6ne  had  dreamed  of  an  English  ship 
in  the  Pacific.  Thence  he  proceeded,  exploring  the  coast,  and 
creating  general  alarm,  till  he  reached  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima ; 
where  he  secured  a  prize,  with  which  he  started  in  pursuit  of  a  great 
treasure  ship  known  as  the  Cacafuego^  which  he  learnt  had  sailed  a 
few  days  before.  A  couple  of  ships  were  sent  after  him ;  so  he 
cleared  out  his  prize,  left  it  adrift  for  his  pursuers  to  recover,  and 
showed  them  a  dean  pair  of  heels.  After  a  long  pursuit,  and  the 
capture  of  more  minor  prizes — which  he  let  go,  after  taking  what 
he  wanted,  leaving  intact  the  private  property  of  those  on  board — 
he  overtook  the  CacafuegOy  securing  an  immense  treasure  and  some 
exceedingly  useful  charts. 

^  See  the  examination  of  the  authorities  and  the  evidence  in  Corbett,  Drak€  and 
the  Tudor  Navy^  i.,  ch.  viii. 

*  State  Papers^  Spatdsh,  iii.,  p.  341.    See  alio  Corbett,  i.,  pp.  369,  ayo. 
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Drake  in  Satisfied,  after  securing  two  more  prizes,  with  the  damage  done 

^j^^  to  Spain,  and  the  rich  spoils  collected,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
1579  geographical  discoveries ;  for  in  passing  Magellan's  Strait  he  had  had 
two  predecessors,  but  none  in  the  northern  r^ons  which  he  had  now 
reached.  Finding  harbourage  on  the  Califomian  coast,  he  repaired 
the  Pelican  thoroughly,  and  then  proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation; the  spring  of  1579  being  now  well  advanced.  His 
first  idea  was  to  look  for  that  imagined  North  East  Passage,  in  the 
seardi  for  which  Willoughby  had  lost  his  life  nearly  five  and  twenty 
years  before :  and  with  this  object  in  view  he  sailed  some  hundreds 
of  miles  further  North  than  any  explorers  in  the  Pacific  had  hither- 
to gone.  Coming,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not 
equipped  for  sudi  a  venture  as  this  promised  to  be,  he  agcdn  re- 
turned to  California  to  refit.  There  he  established  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  natives,  who  were  anxious  to  deify  him :  and 
thence  he  started  again  to  find  his  way  across  the  Pacific  to  the. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  much  intricate  and  dangerous  naviga- 
tion among  the  Spice  Islands — ^in  the  course  of  which  Drake  made 
The  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Temate,  and  the  Pelican  was  all  but 
^^»  lost  on  a  reef — she  rounded  the  Cape  in  January,  sailing  into  Ply- 
mouth Sound  on  September  26th,  1580,  a  little  less  than  three 
years  from  iiie  day  when  she  began  her  voyage.  Drake  was  the 
first  conmiander  who  conducted  a  circumnavigation  from  start  to 
finish.  His  precursors  had  died  on  the  voyage,  and  left  their 
ships  to  be  brought  home  by  subordinates. 

Luckily  perhaps  for  Drake,  he  arrived  just  at  the  time  when 
Philip's  subjects  were  aiding  the  Irish  rebellion ;  and  the  English 
Queen  could  claim  that  her  great  subject  had  been  doing  to  Spain 
nothing  so  bad  as  what  ndlip  was  countenancing  in  Ireland. 
Burghley  alone  refused  to  have  part  or  lot  in  the  profits  of  what  he 
held  to  be  a  lawless  exploit,  but  the  rigid  Walsingham  applauded. 
Drake  was  knighted,  and  his  name  was  on  every  lip.  More  than 
that,  the  whole  performance  imbued  English  sailors  with  an  un- 
conquerable conviction  that  they  were  more  than  a  match  for  all 
the  maritime  power  of  Spain,  and  with  an  ardent  longing  to  put 
that  conviction  to  the  proof.  Drake  was  the  idol  not  only  of  every 
seaman  who  had  sailed  under  him,  but  of  the  entire  English  People. 
Hawkins  after  1567  and  Drake  after  1580  made  no  more  great 
voyages  for  their  own  hand.     Hawkins,  a  past  master  in  all  that 
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concerned  ships  and  shipping,  was  presently  appointed  Treasurer 
and  practically  controller  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  brought  the 
Queen's  ships  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  Drake  became,  practi- 
cally if  not  nominally,  the  first  of  the  Queen's  admirals.  Both,  with 
two  more  among  the  explorers  of  whom  we  have  still  to  speak,  were 
to  play  leading  parts  in  the  fight  with  the  Armada. 

Of  these  two,  the  more  famous  is  Martin  Frobisher,  who  in  the  Various 
early  sixties  was  one  of  the  captains  who  made  war  on  Philip's  ^?S^ 
ships  in  the  English  Channel.  Between  1676  and  1678,  he  made 
three  voyages  in  search  of  the  North  West  Passage — accompanied  on 
two  of  tiiem  by  the  second  explorer  referred  to,  Edward  Fenton — 
▼isiting  Greenland  and  exploring  Frobisher's  Strait.^  The  ships  with 
which  he  made  the  first  voyage  were  of  no  more  than  26  and  90 
tons  ^  respectively.  In  16852  Fenton  captained  another  expedition, 
which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  Magellan  but  got  no  further 
than  the  Brazils,  returning  after  a  successful  engagement  with  some 
Spanish  ships.  Another  circumnavigation  was  accomplished  by 
Tbomas  Cavendish  (1586-8X  who  wrought  great  damage  to  the 
Spanish  settlements,  burning  as  well  as  looting,  and  brought  home 
considerable  spoils ;  but  this  expedition  was  undertaken  when  Eng- 
land and  Spain  were  technically  at  war. 

Just  before  Cavendish  sailed,  John  Davis,  second  to  no  English 
explorer  save  Drake,  commenced  his  series  of  Arctic  voyages,  learned 
much  of  ice-navigation,  and  on  the  third  voyage  in  1687  discovered 
Davis'  Strait.  These  Arctic  expeditions  were  of  course  quite  un- 
connected with  the  Spanish  struggle ;  but  while  they  exemplified 
the  magnificent  spirit  of  English  sailors,  they  also  materially  ad- 
vanced English  seamanship. 

In  these  years  preceding  the  Armada,  there  were  those  who,  not  Raleigh 
content  with  adventure  and  exploration  by  sea,  made  the  first  tenta- 
tive efibrts  from  which  in  after  days  was  to  spring  the  vast  colonial 
dominion  of  Britain.  There  was  hardly  one  of  these  enter- 
prises which  was  not  directly  due  to  the  initiative,  the  exertions, 
and  the  persistence  of  Walter  Raleigh.  Others  no  doubt  took  their 
share,  whether  moved  by  his  arguments  or  in  a  miscellaneous  spirit 
of  adventure ;  but  Raleigh's  was  the  vision  of  a  New  England  be- 
yond the  seas ;  a  goal  to  dream  of  and  to  strive  for  through  weary 
years  of  failure  and  disappointment :  an  ideal  which  appealed  at 

^  Now  known  to  be  not  a  Strait  but  a  Bay.  *  Royal  Navy,  i.,  p.  624. 
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once  to  an  intellect  among  the  keenest  and  an  imagination  among 
the  boldest  of  a  time  which  abounded  in  keen  intellects  and  bold 
imaginations. 

Gilbert  As  early  as  1678,  when  he  was  but  six  and  twenty,  Raleigh  took 

part  in  one  such  abortive  venture,  along  with  his  half-brother  the 
enthusiast  and  dreamer  Humphrey  Gilbert :  the  same  man  whose 
paradoxical  barbarity  in  Ireland  ^  we  hav£  already  noticed  :  a  bar- 
barity very  diflBcult  at  first  sight  to  reconcile  with  the  high  chivalrous 
spirit,  the  odd  sentimentality,  and  the  fundamental  piety  which, 
besides  his  absolutely  fearless  courage,  characterised  Sir  Humphrey 
in  a  degree  only  a  little  more  marked  than  numbers  of  his  contem- 
poraries.     A  few  years  later,  in  1683,  Gilbert  made  his  second 
disastrous  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  in  *^  Norumbega,"  the  name 
given  to  a  vague  region  in  the  Northern  parts  of  North  America. 
Five  ships  sailed.    The  attempt  was  a  complete  failure,  and  on  the 
return  voyage  Sir  Humphrey  went  down  with  the  little  Squirrel, 
the  smallest  of  his  ships,  which  foundered  with  all  hands.    The  last 
time  a  consort  was  within  hail,  he  greeted  her  with  the  natural 
expression  of  his  faithful  and  courageous  soul — *'  we  are  as  near 
Grod  by  sea  as  by  land  ^.    The  story  is  worth  pausing  over,  for  it  is 
supremely  characteristic.     We  may  call  these  men  what  we  mUl ; 
they  persuaded  themselves  of  the  righteousness  of  acts  which  shock 
an  age  in  some  respects  more  sensitive ;  but  they  wrought  mightily 
for  England,  and  a  main  source  of  their  triumphs  was  their  trust  in 
the  God  whose  cause  they  identified  with  their  own,  a  faith  which 
was  a  living,  impelling,  force. 

Virginia  Raleigh  had  not  accompanied  the  expedition  though  he  was  one 

of  the  promoters.  In  the  following  year  he  dispatched  an  expedi- 
tion for  exploration  and  settlement  in  Norumbega,  which  took  pos- 
session of  a  district  in  what  is  now  Carolina,  naming  it  Virginia  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  Thither,  again  on  an  expedition  of 
Raleigh^  went  Sir  Richard  Grenville  with  Ralph  Lane  and  others 
a  year. later  (1686).  Lane  remained  with  a  company  of  a  himdred 
men  at  Roanoake  ;  Grenville  accomplished  a  characteristic  feat  of 
arms  against  a  Spaniard  on  his  way  home.  But  when  after  another 
year  Raleigh  sent  succours  to  his  colony,  the  compimy  was  found  to 
have  withdrawn,  having  been  taken  off  by  Drake's  flotilla  after  he 
had  accomplished  his  raid  on  Cartagena.^  Gren\ille  however,  1*6- 
^  See  p.  31 X,  ante.  *  See  p.  334,  mU, 
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{^pearing,  left  a  small  party.  In  1587  Raleigh  sent  again  ;  Gren- 
ville's  party  had  vanished,  but  a  new  colony  was  left.  Twice  again 
he  sent,  in  1590  and  in  160S,  but  both  times  without  success.  The 
colonists,  except  some  half  dozen,  had  been  massacred.  The  path 
to  Empire  is  whitened  by  the  bones  of  the  Pioneers.  In  the  reign 
of  the  Virgin  Queen,  the  attempt  to  colonise  Virginia  failed  utterly ; 
but  the  failure  was  the  precursor  of  ultimate  triumph.  The  United 
States  owe  their  being  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


23 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

ELIZABETH  (ix),  1587-88-THE  ARMADA 

15^7  T  ^  Mary  Stewart  displayed  the  most  royal  side  of  her  character 

^*^  ^  X  in  the  hour  of  her  doom,  Elizabeth  displayed  the  least  royal 
Death  side  of  hers  in  the  weeks  that  foUowed.  She  disavowed  Davison's 
act,  disgraced  him,  sent  him  to  the  Tower ;  she  would  have  had  him 
tried  for  treason  but  that  the  judges  declared  emphatically  that 
the  charge  could  not  hold  water.  She  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  the  infliction  of  a  heavy  fine,  and  dismissal.  She  could  not 
trample  on  the  whole  of  her  Council,  who  had  deliberately  assumed 
the  responsibility :  but  to  France  and  to  Scotland  she  clamoured 
that  the  deed  was  none  of  her  doing.  There  was  an  elvish  humour 
in  the  Scots  King's  reply  that  he  would  hold  her  innocent  when 
she  had  faced  and  disproved  the  charge — accentuated  by  her  answer 
that  as  a  sovereign  she  was  not  amenable  to  trial;  for  it  was  a 
quite  precise  reversal  of  the  tone  adopted  eighteen  years  before, 
when  Mary  was  the  accused  party ;  and  Elizabeth  now  found  her- 
self reduced  to  the  very  plea  which  she  had  ignored  when  Mary 
urged  it  in  her  own  behalf  The  position  was  ignominious;  yet 
Elizabeth  had  no  one  but  herself  to  thank.  She  might  have  avowed 
and  justified  the  Act;  disavowing  it,  the  only  logical  course  was 
to  punish  those  on  whom  the  guilt  lay.  She  tried  to  evade  the 
dilemma,  by  crushing  the  most  insignificant  one  among  them  and 
scolding  the  rest,  while  protesting  on  her  own  part  an  innocence 
which  was  a  palpable  hypocrisy^ 

The  Scots  however  might  rage ;  James  might  find  gratification 
in  an  argumentative  victory ;  but  for  more  pronounced  action  he 
wanted  more  than  a  sentimental  inducement.  Politically  Eliza- 
beth had  won  the  game  by  the  method  peculiar  to  herself  and  her 
father — of  counting  on  their  servants  to  shoulder  the  responsibility. 
While  Mary  lived  there  was  always  the  chance  that  the  Catholks 
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of  England  might  be  rallied  to  the  standard  of  a  Catholic  princess 
whose  legitimacy  was  indisputable  But  they  would  not  rally  to 
that  of  her  Protestant  son,  or  consent  to  have  England  turned 
into  a  province  of  the  Spanish  King.  Even  Catholic  Europe  could 
not  view  such  a  prospect  with  enthusiasm  or  even  equanimity,  how- 
ever much  the  uncompromising  devotees  of  the  Holy  See  might 
desire  it.  In  France  it  was  only  the  extremists  of  the  League  who 
could  countenance  such  a  scheme.  In  England,  the  death-blow 
of  the  Soots  Queen  was  the  death-blow  also  to  the  chances  of  a 
Catholic  revolt.  Despite  the  fervid  dreams  of  Allen  and  Parsons, 
the  entire  Nation  was  ready  to  oppose  an  undivided  front  to  any 
foreign  assailant. 

The  time,  however,  had  at  last  arrived  when  Philip  had  definitely  Attitnde 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  overthrow  of  Elizabeth  must  no  longer^  ^"^'P 
be  deferred.  This  was  an  end  which  he  had  desired  certainly  for 
eighteen  years  past.  Whenever  he  had  an  ambassador  in  England, 
that  ambassador  had  been  more  or  less  deeply  involved  in  every 
plot  or  attempted  insurrection  against  the  throne.  But  Philip  had 
never  concentrated  his  efibrts  on  that  design.  He  had  held  on  to 
the  theory  that  the  Netherlands  must  be  first  crushed.  When  once 
they  were  brought  into  complete  subjection,  he  would  make  England 
feel  the  full  extent  of  his  power.  And  so  year  after  year  passed? 
the  revolted  Provinces  obstinately  holding  out  in  a  struggle  which 
year  after  year  it  had  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  main- 
taining. More  than  once  advisers  had  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  to  reverse  the  order ;  to  crush  England  first,  and  then  finish 
off  the  Netherlands  at  his  leisure.  But  this  scheme  always  involved 
a  danger :  he  had  no  alternative,  if  he  succeeded,  but  to  set  Mary 
on  the  throne  in  place  of  her  cousin ;  Mary,  once  established, 
even  by  his  aid,  might  attach  herself  to  France  instead  of  to  Spain ; 
and  the  balance  of  parties  in  France  was  so  uncertain— depended 
so  much  on  the  action  of  the  Politiques — ^that  in  such  an  event  he 
might  still  find  that  he  had  a  very  dangerous  Anglo-French  com- 
bination to  reckon  with  in  settling  his  accounts  with  the  Provincea 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  Elizabeth's  policy  had  been  dictated  Attitude 
by  a  most  consummate,  if  by  no  means  elevated,  state-craft  based  Eij^bcth 
upon  an  abnormally  astute  calculation  of  risks  and  chances,  or 
merely  by  a  desperate  desire  to  stave  ofi^  an  immediate  contest, 
whatever  shifts  might  be  involved ;  whether  it  was  in  fact  peculiarly 
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long-sighted,  or  opportunist  to  the  last  and  lowest  degree ;  it  had 
been  actually  a  complete  success.     She  had  given  the  Provinces 
just  that  minimum  of  assistance  or  apparent  countenance  which 
did  enable  them  to  keep  their  resistance  alive.     In  France  she  had 
done  just  enough,  for  the  Huguenots,  to  hamper  the  Guises  and  no 
more :  and  she  had  kept  up  the  eternal  marriage  juggle,  the  eternal 
menace  of  an  alliance  with  the  French  court,  which  would  have 
^doubled  Philip's  difficulties  in  the  Netherlands,  and  might  have 
trebled  the  dangers  of  a  direct  attack  on  England — ^thereby  per- 
petually driving  Spanish  diplomacy  to  seek  to  detach  her  decisively 
from  France  by  professions  of  a  desire  for  amicable  alliance  with  her. 
[  She  had  replied  to  the  Spanish  efforts  by  perpetual  declarations  of 
I  a  corresponding  order,  and  by  constant  negotiations,  always  at  the 
I  last  moment  rendered  futile  by  the  introduction  of  some  condition 
at  the  time  impossible  of  acceptance. 
The  At  last,  however,  the  endless  evasion  had  ceased  to  be  possible. 

Leicester's  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  feeble  as  it  was,  and 
Drake's  expedition  to  Cartagena,  put  an  end  to  the  theory  that 
Spain  and  England  were  at  peace.  It  was  known  that  in  the  ports 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  Philip  was  making  his  slow  preparations  for 
a  naval  attack;  his  ablest  admiral,  Santa  Cruz,  had  formulated 
a  vast  scheme — vaster  indeed  than  Philip  was  ever  prepared  to 
adopt  The  Guises  were  prepared  to  go  any  lengths  to  prevent 
the  legitimate  Protestant  succession  in  France;  and  the  Frendi 
King  had  publicly  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Guises.  Now  also 
M€Lry  Stewart  was  not  only  out  of  the  way  herself,  but  before  her 
death  had  declared  against  the  succession  to  her  own  claims  of  her 
son,  and  had  acknowledged  Philip,^  a  legitimate  descendant  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  as  her  heir.  At  last  in  Philip's  mind  the  suppressi<m  of 
Elizabeth  acquired  precedence  over  the  suppression  of  the  Provinces. 
The  near  approach  of  a  life-and-death  struggle  made  no  differ- 
ence whatever  in  the  English  Queen's  methods.  Eighteen  months 
before,  she  had  struck  one  hard  blow  by  sea,  when  she  diqMitched 
Drake  on  the  Cartagena  expedition,  but  othei  -Tise  had  merely  played 
at  helping  the  Netherlanders,  by  sending  an  army  and  paralysing  it 
for  action.     She  did  exactly  the  same  thing  now. 

Drake,  with  a  squadron  not  large  either  in  numbers  or  in 
tonnage  but  exceedingly  efficient,  had  orders  to  sail  from  Plymouth 
1  StaU  Papers,  Spanish,  iii.,  p.  581 ;  and  anU,  p.  338. 
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to  ^*  singe  the  King  of  Spam's  beard,"  as  he  phrased  it.  Drake  knew  April : 
his  Queen,  and  got  himself  out  of  port  before  the  appointed  day,  on  ^^^'^ 
April  Snd.  The  expected  counter-orders  arrived  in  due  time — when  expedition 
he  was  out  of  reach.  Elizabeth  possibly  knew  her  Drake  and 
reckoned  on  his  premature  departure,  while  she  had  secured  her 
loop-hole  for  shuffling  out  of  the  responsibility.  He  carried  out 
the  singeing  business  most  effectively.  Making  for  Cadiz,  where  it 
was  known  that  stores  and  ships  were  accumulated,  he  stood  into 
the  harbour,  sunk  one  ship  of  war  there,  cleared  out  so  much  of  the 
stores  as  he  could  accommodate,  and  fired  the  bulk  of  the  shipping, 
cutting  the  cables.  Drake  then  captured  the  Sagres  forts  at  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  intending  to  lie  in  wait  for  an  expected  squadron  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  departed  after  a  short  interval,  being  minded  to 
sail  into  the  port  of  Lisbon  where  the  Admiral  Santa  Cruz  lay  with 
the  bulk  of  the  Armada.  This  exploit,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
f orgo,^  contenting  himself  with  a  challenge  to  Santa  Cruz  to  come  out 
and  fight,  which  he  was  in  no  condition  to  do.  Returning  to  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  Drake  there  remained  long  enough  to  stop  the  expected 
squadron,  and  throw  the  whole  of  Philip's  transport  arrangements 
out  of  gear.  Satisfied  with  the  destruction  wrought,  which  served 
to  cripple  at  least  the  mobility  of  the  Armada  for  many  months, 
he  then  sailed  for  the  Azores,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  great  Spanish 
East  Indiaman,  the  San  Felipe^  whereof  the  spoils  very  satisfac- 
torily filled  the  pockets  of  his  crews;  and  so  returned  home, 
having  made  it  all  but  impossible  that  the  invading  fleet  should 
sail  during  1687. 

Then,  month  after  month,  Elizabeth  carried  on  the  old  practice  Negotia- 
in  the  Netherlands.  She  n^otiated  persistently  with  Parma,  on  the  pa"^*^ 
old  basis,  that  the  Provinces  had  a  right  to  tJieir  old  constitution 
but  nothing  more.  Of  course  she  knew  that  the  Provinces  would 
never  assent  to  that  solution.  On  the  favourable  view  of  her  policy, 
it  must  be  held  to  have  rested  on  a  fixed  determination  not  to  make 
the  Netherlands  her  field  of  battle.  For  Sluys,  one  of  the  forts  which 
she  held,  so  to  speak,  in  pawn  from  the  States,  was  taken  after  a 
stubborn  siege  and  at  immense  cost  both  in  money  and  men  by 
Parma,  simply  because  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  too  uncertain  as  to 

^  Corbett,  Draki  and  the  Tudor  Navy^  ii.,  pp.  97  if.  The  account  there  given 
18  followed  here.  The  author  points  out  that  Froude  and  others  have  been  misled 
by  the  almost  certain  misdating  of  a  letter  of  Drake's  which  he  attributes  to  1589. 
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her  real  intentions  to  make  a  serious  effort  for  its  relief.  Confidence 
in  her  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  when,  some  months  before,  an 
English  captain,  Stanley,  had  banded  over  the  town  of  Deventer, 
which  was  in  his  charge,  to  the  Spaniards,  whose  service  he  himself 
entered.  The  Provinces,  Parma,  Elizabeth's  own  Ministers,  believed 
that  she  meant  the  negotiations  in  earnest.  Parma,  who  knew  how 
tremendous  a  task  the  invasion  of  England  must  be,  would  have 
liked  to  come  to  terms,  but  Philip  would  not  give  him  the  authority ; 
the  terms  approved  by  his  lieutenant  must  be  referred  back  to  him. 
They  were  never  finally  formulated.  All  through  1587,  through  the 
first  months  of  1588,  the  thing  dragged  on ;  and  then  Elizabeth 
declared  that  the  surrender  of  the  Cautionary  Towns,  always  hitherto 
treated  as  the  necessary  first  step,  was  only  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
last  step — a  quite  impossible  condition  from  the  Spanish  point  of 
view.  But  by  the  time  the  n^otiations  had  thoroughly  broken 
down,  a  whole  year  had  been  practically  wasted  by  Spain. 

Taking  on  the  other  hand  tiie  unfavourable  view — which  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  almost  every  statesman  and  soldier  of  the  day 
— she  engaged  in  a  highly  discreditable  negotiation  for  a  betrayal 
of  the  Provinces  by  the  surrender  of  the  Cautionary  Towns,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  with  Philip  a  peace  which  would  have  rendered 
him  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  he  actually  was;  being  only 
saved  from  that  disaster  by  saner  counsels  and  against  her  own  will 
at  the  last  moment. 
The  Prom  b^inning  to  end,  the  facts  are  consistait  with  either 

DTpkh  *  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  character.  If  the  second  view  be  true,  history  afibrds 
macy  no  parallel  to  the  amazing  good  fortune  which  attended  her;  for 
her  whole  career  was  a  succession  of  apparently  hopeless  entangle- 
ments, each  one  leading  to  inevitable  disaster ;  yet  from  every  one 
a.  loop-hole  of  escape  was  foimd.  If  the  first  be  true,  history  again 
afibrds  no  parallel  to  the  invariable  success  which  attended  a  series 
of  deceptions  practised  alike  upon  her  servants,  her  friends,  and 
her  enemies.  But  whichever  solution  we  accept — and  there  is  no 
third  alternative — her  personal  policy  remains  one  of  pure  political 
opportunism,  either  very  short  sighted  or  singularly  long  sighted, 
without  a  particle  of  the  idealism  which,  mixed  though  it  might 
be  with  other  motives,  was  so  emphatically  characteristic  of  half 
her  ministei-s  and  more  than  half  her  subjects.  Towards  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  as  such,  she  was  entirely  cold;  to  her,  its 
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adherents  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France  were  merely  pieces  on 
the  political  chess-board.  It  is  an  odd  paradox  that  such  a  ruler 
should  have  won  and  maintained  among  her  own  people  a  personal 
popularity  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  which  was  a  very  strong  force 
in  binding  the  nation  together. 

While  Elizabeth  was  keeping  up  the  diplomatic  game  above  1587-88  ^ 
described,  she  was  very  materially  aided  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  ^^^^  ■ 
France,  where  what  is  known  as  the  ^  War  of  the  three  Henries "  *^ 

— Henry  HI.,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  Henry  of  Guise — was  in  full 
progress.  The  King,  professing  to  support  the  League,  was  in  fact 
doing  his  best  to  play  into  the  hands  of  his  nominal  opponent, 
Navarre,  and  to  paralyse  his  nominal  adherent.  Guise,  who  had 
Philip  of  Spain  behind  him.  Philip,  aware  of  this  ambiguous 
position — as  also  was  Elizabeth — ^found  himself  unable  to  trust  to 
France  for  support,  or  absolutely  to  repudiate  her  demands  to  share 
in  the  Armada  expedition  viewed  as  a  Catholic  Crusade.  The 
position  became  acute  when  Guise,  ignoring  the  King's  orders, 
entered  Paris  in  force,  receiving  a  general  ovation  while  the  King 
himself  had  to  fly,  on  the  "  Day  of  the  Barricades "  (April-May, 
1688).  There  was  a  nominal  reconciliation  in  July;  but  it  was 
then  already  too  late  for  the  Guises  to  hold  the  French  ports  at 
the  service  of  the  Spaniard. 

Neither  from  Scotland  nor  in  Ireland  was  any  danger  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  coming  struggle.  We  turn  again  to  the  story 
of  the  Armada  itself. 

Great  as  was  the  damage  wrought  by  Drake,  it  was  eneigetically  1587 
repaired,  and  Philip  warned  Parma  to  be  ready  for  the  arrival  of  ^'^P^*' 
the  Armada  in  September  1587.     The  plan  of  operations  was  for  the 
Santa  Cruz  to  sail  up  the  Channel,  dominate  the  passage  from  the  Annada 
Low  Countries,  and  so  enable  Parma,  heavily  reinforced  by  the 
soldiers  on  board  the  great  fleet,  to  pour  his  troops  into  England. 
Philip's  plans  were  quite  unaffected  by  the  talk  of  peace ;  but  the 
English  were  justified  in  their  confidence  that  the  Armada  would 
not  be  ready  to  sail  in  time.     When  it  was  ready,  Santa  Cruz  pro- 
nounced that  the  storms  to  be  looked  for  so  late  in  the  year  would 
make  the  voyage  itself  dangerous,  and  would  render  it  impossible 
to  keep  the  necessary  control  of  the  wafer-ways :  which  was  what 
the  English  authorities  had  calculated  on. 

There  was  indeed  a  very  considerable  risk  in  deferring  the 
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1588  mobilisation  of  the  English  fleet ;  for  in  January,  Philip  resolved 
clmipaipi  ^  delay  no  longer,  and  if  the  Armada  had  sailed  then  there  was 
no  force  ready  to  meet  it.  But  the  death  of  Santa  Cruz  at  the 
critical  moment  destroyed  the  plan.  In  February  the  Engli^ 
were  in  trim  to  take  the  seas;  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and 
another  was  not  given.  If  the  seamen  had  been  aJIowed  their  own 
way,  the  Lord  Admiral  Howard  of  Effingham,  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Frobisher  and  the  other  captains  would  have  sailed  for  the  Spanish 
coast;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  would  then  have  done 
completely  what  Drake  and  his  squadron  had  done  only  in  part  a 
year  before,  and  practically  have  annihilated  the  Annada  in  its 
own  ports ;  but  other  counsels  prevailed,  to  their  great  cha^n. 
The  idea  that  the  Spanish  fleet  might  evade  the  English,  if  the 
latter  left  the  Channel,  and  make  the  invasion  a  fait  accompli 
without  a  sea-fight  at  all,  was  too  alarming  to  the  landsmen. 
Whether  Parma  would  ever  have  taken  the  enormous  risk  of  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  hostile  country,  with  an  unfought  fleet  hastening 
to  cut  him  ofi^  from  his  base,  is  another  matter.  It  is  noteworthy 
however  that  even  the  seamen  do  not  seem  fo  have  realised  the 
enormous  risk  involved  in  such  an  undertaking.  They  knew  that 
a  small  squadron  was  quite  sufficient  to  frustrate  any  invasion  that 
Parma  without  the  Armada  could  contemplate.  But  when  the 
Armada  was  already  in  helpless  and  headlong  flight  round  Scotland, 
Drake  ^  still  regarded  an  attempted  coup  by  Parma  as  a  danger  to 
be  seriously  guarded  against. 
The  We  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  destruction  of  the 

opposing  Armada  as  a  feat  verging  on  the  miraculous.  Yet  it  is  apparent 
that  every  one  of  the  great  sailors  anticipated  a  complete  victory 
with  entire  confidence.  They  knew  that  they  understood  the  con- 
ditions of  naval  warfare,  and  that  the  enemy  did  not.  Although, 
on  paper,  the  Spaniard  had  all  the  best  of  it,  he  never  really  had  a 
chance,  for  the  plain  reason  that  his  fleet  was  utterly  outclassed. 

The  Armada  put  to  sea  with  about  130  ships.  Of  these,  62 
were  of  over  300  tons  burden.  The  whole  English  fleet  is  given  as 
197  ships  including  the  34  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Of  these,  only  49 
exceeded  200  tons.  The  average*  tonnage  of  the  62  was  quite 
double  that  of  the  49 ;  and  the  aggregate  of  the  180  was  approxi- 

1  Laughton,  S.  P,  Armada^  ii.,  pp.  99, 100 :  Drake  to  Walsingham. 
'  Laughton,  i.,  p.  li. 
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mately  double  that  of  the  197.  The  recorded  lists  and  estimates 
also  give  the  Speuiiards  double  the  number  of  men  and  guns» 
Many  of  the  great  Spaniards  were  little  more  than  transports ;  on 
the  other  hand,  half  the  English  ships  were  too  small  for  effective 
%hting.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  English  fighting  ships 
were  much  better  armed  relatively  to  their  size;  that  the  guns 
were  better,  and  infinitely  better  handled.  The  ships  were  in  fact 
far  superior  as  fighting  machines,  because  the  two  fleets  were  built^ 
armed,  and  manned,  on  two  diametrically  opposed  theories  of 
naval  tactics-:  which  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the 
Spaniards  relied  upon  mass,  and  hand  to  hfuid  fighting,  the 
EngUsh  on  mobility  and  artillery ;  appl}ring  unconsciously  by  sea 
the  principles  by  which  the  great  land-tacticians  of  the  past, 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  had  shattered  greatly  superior  hosts  at 
Crecy  and  Agincourt.  The  finer  comprehension  of  naval  strategy 
on  the  part  of  the  English  admirals  had  been  made  of  no  account 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  supreme  authority,  which  detained  the 
fleet  on  the  coast :  but  their  tactical  developments  were  unhampered. 
For  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale  the  accustomed  rules  were  about 
to  be  discarded. 

Hitherto,  naval  battles  had  been  assimilated  to  land  battles ;  The  New 
ships  had  attacked,  moving  abreast  in  military  formation ;  they  had  '^*^***^ 
grappled  and  fought  for  possession  of  each  other's  decks  ;  the  work 
had  been  soldiers'  work,  and  for  that  the  Spaniards  were  equipped, 
carrying  two  soldiers  for  every  mariner.  But  this  was  to  be 
mariners'  work,  and  on  the  English  ships  the  complement  of  soldiers 
was  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  to  that  of  mariners  and  gunners. 
The  E^lish  ships  were  handled  by  seamen,  many  of  the  Spanish 
by  landsmen.  The  English  ships  answered  the  helm  and  could  go 
^  about,"  with  a  rapidity  which  amazed  the  Spaniards.  They  were 
constructed  to  deliver  broadsides,  which  the  Spaniards  could  not  do. 
Their  guns  could  be  discharged  three  times  or  more  to  the  Spaniards 
once.  The  Spaniards,  with  a  dim  perception  of  the  English  point  of 
superiority,  Ixied  to  nullify  it  by  futile  firing  at  the  rigging,  which 
was  for  the  most  part  a  pure  waste  of  shot ;  the  English  pounded 
the  Spcmish  huUs  and  their  crowded  decks ;  systematically  refusing 
to  come  to  close  quarters,  so  that  the  enemy  never  had  a  chance  of 
utilising  his  soldiery.  With  ships  built  and  rigged  for  speed  and 
for  manoeuvring,  with  men  who  had  learnt  how  to  handle  them  Id 
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many  a  storm,  with  captains  whose  seamanship  was  trusted  by  every 
sailor,  the  Englishmen  repeatedly  secured  the  weather-gauge,  join- 
ing battle  or  refusing  it  as  they  liked  ;  and  the  final  result  was 
never  seriously  in  doubt. 
Defective  From  the  month  of  March  then,  the  departure  of  the  Spanish 
^25^^'  fleet  was  delayed  only  by  its  own  unreadiness  to  sail,  due  in  part  to 
the  obvious  incompetence  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  who  had 
been  appointed,  very  much  against  his  own  will,  to  the  command ; 
for  he  was  absolutely  devoid  of  any  naval  or  even  military  ex- 
perience. The  English  ships  were  in  admirable  order ;  ^  but  the 
great  trouble  with  them  was  in  the  commissariat.  The  emergency 
was  quite  without  parallel,  and  the  system,  such  as  there  was,  was 
quite  inadequate  to  cope  with  it.  To  maintain,  month  after  month, 
supplies  for  so  large  an  armament,  was  next  to  impossible ;  and  to 
this  much  more  than  to  the  ^^  niggardliness  "  of  the  Queen,^  must 
be  attributed  the  vehement  complaints  of  deficiencies.  Sainitary 
conditions  also  were  not  at  all  generally  understood,  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  keep  crews  constantly  on  board.  On  the  whole,  the 
denunciations  of  the  authorities  were  not  difierent  from  those  to 
which  they  always  have  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  subjected. 
Individuals  did  their  best  to  work  a  defective  organisation  witii  only 
partial  success.  And  there  was  very  much  the  same  tale  firom  the 
Spanish  as  from  the  fkiglish ;  the  notable  diflerence  lay  mainly  in 
the  great  superiority  of  the  latter  in  the  purely  naval  department 
of  administration. 
The  Land  As  concerns  the  adequacy  of  the  arrangements  on  land  for  resist- 
incr  the  invader  if  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  it  is  difficult 
to  speak.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  Leicester  was  giv^i 
the  command,  though  he  had  no  military  talent ;  but  he  had  at  his 
elbow  the  one  thoroughly  experienced  captain  available,  Sir  John 
Norreys.  A  great  camp  was  formed  at  Tilbury  to  cover  London  ; 
the  raw  country  musters  were  in  readiness  everywhere  to  fly  to  arms 
when  the  signal  beacons  should  flash  their  message  over  the  land. 
How  much  resistance  they  could  have  offered  to  Parma's  veterans, 
none  can  tell.  But  it  may  safely  be  laid  down,  that  while  the 
English  fleet  was  in  being,  the  invaders'  chances  of  ultimate  success 

*  Laughton,  i.,  p.  79 :  Howard  to  Burghley,  Feb.  21. 

'  Lauffhton,  i.,  pp.  Ivii  if.    Froude's  latitude  of  paraphrase  makes  his  handling 
of  the  evidence  peculiarly  inconclusive. 
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were  infinitesimal,  but  that  if  the  fleet  had  been  wiped  out  they 
would  have  been,  at  least  prima  Jhcie^  exceedingly  promising. 

As  Leicester,  not  Norreys,  was  in  command  of  the  army,  so  May  to 
Howard  of  Effingham,  not  Drake,  was  in  command  of  the  fleet.  J"*^ 
But  of  Effingham  we  know  that  he  was  not  himself  ignorant  of 
naval  matters,  and  that  he  had  no  notion  of  ignoring  the  judgment 
of  the  colleagues  who  were  technically  his  subordinates.  With 
Drake  as  Vice- Admiral  and  Hawkins  as  Rear- Admiral,  there  was  no 
danger  of  inefficient  command.  The  naval  appointments  were  in 
every  way  admirable ;  and  even  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
were  captains  of  so  many  of  the  ships  knew  better  than  to  overrule 
the  practical  command  of  their  mariner-subordinates. 

On  May  20th  the  Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon,  but  was  scat- 
tered by  a  storm  in  the  second  week  of  June,  reassembling  at  Corunna 
— when  Medina  Sidonia  vainly  urged  that  the  expedition  should 
be  given  up.  Some  of  the  ships  had  proceeded  within  ken  of  the 
Scilli^,  causing  considerable  excitement ;  but  these  too  put  back  to 
Corunna,  whence  the  whole  armament  made  its  final  start  on  July 
12th. 

At  the  end  of  May,  the  English  fleet  was  collected  at  Plymouth, 
a  squadron  with  Seymour  and  the  veteran  Wynter  being  left  on 
guard  at  the  East  end  of  the  Channel.  The  admirals  were  again 
anxious  to  seek  out  the  Spaniards  and  give  account  of  them  in  their 
own  seas ;  but  supplies  were  short,  and  Howard  was  again  definitely 
ordered  to  remain  on  the  coast.  It  is  however  inferred  by  some 
authorities^  that  Drake  and  Howard  did  make  a  dash  for  the 
Spanish  coast,  about  July  7th,  while  the  Armada  was  at  Corunna, 
in  the  hope  of  striking  a  swift  and  decisive  blow ;  but  that  the 
favouring  wind  was  lost,  a  South-Wester  set  in,  and  they  had  to 
return  to  the  Channel,  being  insufliciently  provisioned  to  remain 
at  a  distance  from  home. 

Howard  then,  with  Drake  and  Hawkins  and  the  major  part  of  The  fleets 
the  English  fleet  was  Ijong  in  Plymouth,  getting  stores  aboard  as  ^^  ^^y" 
fast  as  might  be,  while  Seymour  and  Sir  William  Wjmter  with  July  ig-ai 
their  squadron  were  lying  at  the  East  end  of  the  Channel,  when  on 
July  19th  the  news  came  that  the  Armada  had  been  sighted  ofi^the 
Lizard,  coming  up  with  a  favouring  wind.     There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  work  out  of  Plymouth  Sound  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 
^Corbett,  ii.,  pp.  179-181. 
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When  the  Spaniards  came  in  view  on  the  SOth  (Saturday)  the  move 
had  been  accomplished.  In  the  night,  the  English  passed  out  to 
sea,  across  the  Spanish  front,  and  so  in  the  morning  found  them- 
selves to  windw£urd  and  attacked — as  it  would  seem,  for  the  first 
time  in  naval  warfare,  in  ^^  line-ahead "  formation,  pouring  suc- 
cessive broadsides  into  the  enemy's  ^^  weathermost "  ship.  This  ac- 
tion lasted  little  more  than  two  hours.  Not  many  of  the  Spaniards 
were  actually  engaged,  but  the  working  effect  of  the  new  tactics 
was  tested.  Admiral  Recalde's  ship  was  crippled,  some  others  had 
suffered  from  a  very  severe  fire  very  inadequately  returned ;  inci- 
dentally too,  one  great  galleon  had  been  almost  blown  to  pieces  by 
an  accident,  and  the  ship  of  Valdez  was  disabled  throu^  collision. 
The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  left  her  to  her  fate,  and  she  sur- 
rendered to  Drake  early  next  morning,  the  two  fleets  in  the  mean- 
time having  proceeded  up  Channel.  Drake  ought  to  have  led  the 
pursuit  duriqg  the  night,  and  by  not  doing  so  caused  some  con- 
fusion and  delay — also,  it  would  seem  much  indignation  on  the  part 
especially  of  Frobisher ;  ^  but  his  conduct  is  capable  of  legitimate  if 
not  complete  justification.^ 
The  III  consequence  however,  the  English  were  unable  to  form  for 

^\^^.  attack — though  the  half-blown-up  ship,  the  San  Salvador^  fell  into 
July  23  '  their  hands — till  late  on  the  next  day,  when  they  were  foiled  by  the 
falling  of  a  calm.  When  the  breeze  got  up  again  on  Tuesday,  the 
Spaniards  were  to  windward,  off  Portland,  and  challenged  an  en- 
gagement In  manoeuvring  to  recover  the  weather-gauge,  Frobisher, 
with  some  other  vessels,  was  for  a  time  cut  off,  emd  fought  a  very 
valiant  fight,  till  a  change  in  the  wind  enabled  them  to  extri- 
cate themselves,  and  there  was  more  sharp  fighting  in  which  the 
Spaniards  suffered  most.  Neither  side  however  could  claim  a  victory. 
But  it  was  seen  that  much  more  would  have  been  effected  had  the 
Armada  been  less  systematically  organised,  and  the  English  more 
so.  Before  the  next  general  engagement,  the  defect  had  been  re- 
medied by  the  distribution  of  the  fleet  into  four  divisions,  under 
Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  respectively. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  tiie  Armada'  to  secure 

1  Laughton,  ii.,  pp.  loi  ff.  *  Corbett,  ii,,  pp.  231  ff. 

'  Corbett,  ii.,  228.  This  was  no  doubt  the  recommendation  of  Recalde  and 
others.  But  it  was  in  the  teeth  of  Philip^s  instructions.  In  any  case  however,  it 
was  what  the  English  expected,  and  their  action  was  based  on  that  hypothesis. 
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the  station  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Portsmouth ;  and  it  was  to  The  fight 
frustrate  this  object  that  the  third  battle  was  fought  on  TTiursday.  i^^'^f 
In  the  interval,  Howard  had  only  worried  the  enemy,  being  in  Wight, 
need  of  fresh  supplies  of  ammunition  which  were  now  arriving.  On  ^^^  ^^ 
the  Thursday,  the  fluctuating  airs  again  forced  the  English  to 
manoeuvre  for  the  weather  gauge,  in  order  to  attack.  The  brunt 
of  the  resulting  engagement  was  borne  by  Frobisher  and  Howard, 
who  occupied  the  enemy  and  were  very  thoroughly  occupied  them- 
selves ;  until  the  Armada,  which  had  not  in  appearance  been  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  went  about  and  sailed  off  up  Channel  in  good  order. 
The  explanation  would  appear  to  be  that  the  Spaniard  found  himself 
suddenly  threatened  witii  a  crushing  flank  attack  ^  by  the  com- 
bined squadrons  of  Drake  cmd  Hawkins,  which  would  have  driven  him 
upon  the  banks  known  as  the  "  Owers  ^  ;  and  to  escape  destruction, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  give  up  the  design  on  Portsmouth,  if 
he  had  ever  entertained  it,  and  continue  his  unimpeded  course  up 
Channel.  To  fight  where  he  was  had  become  impossible.  Thus, 
although  the  comparative  injury  to  his  fleet  was  not  very  great,  the 
action  was  a  very  decisive  victory  for  the  English.  The  Spaniards 
had  to  revert  to  the  desperate  plan  of  a  junction  with  Parma, 
instead  of  securing  a  station  in  the  Channel. 

Although  strategically  a  great  point  was  secured  by  this  third  Effects  on 
engagement,  the  ostensible  strength  of  the  Spanish  fleet  remained  ^^  ^^^^ 
virtually  unaltered,  and  the  English  captains  were  evidently  dis- 
appointed at  having  achieved  no  more  marked  results.  Of  course, 
on  the  theory  that  the  odds  were,  professionally  speaking,  all  in 
favour  of  the  Armada,  they  had  done  exceedingly  well ;  but  they  were 
fighting  under  the  perfectly  correct  impression  that  the  odds  were 
in  their  own  favom:,  and  yet  they  had  done  no  signal  injury.  In 
fact  however  they  had  accomplished  a  good  deal  more  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  Their  losses  were  far  short  of  100  men  all  told ; 
their  ships  were  int€u;t ;  the  spirit  of  the  fleet  had  been  tested ;  and 
they  had  cJready  learnt  and  remedied  the  defect  in  their  organisa- 
tion at  the  start.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Armada  had  lost  three 
ships,  several  more  had  suffered  so  severely  as  to  be  useless  for 
further  action,  its  ammunition  was  running  short,  some  hundreds 
of  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  whole  fleet  had  realised 
that  in  manoeuvring  capacity  it  was  completely  outclassed,  so  that 

^  Corbett,  ii.,  p.  254.    The  explanation  is  Mr.  Corbett's  conjecture. 
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its  morale  was  failing.      Already  it  felt  itself  fighting  a  losing 
battle.     Whereas,  when  the  Isle  oi  Wight  was  left  behind,  the 
English  were  more  confident  than  ever  that  they  themselves  were 
fighting  to  win. 
The  The  Duke  then  made  his  course  for  Dunkirk,  sending  urgent 

^^?^***  messages  to  Parma  to  come  out  and  help  him :  which  it  was  not 
possible  for  Parma  to  do.  On  Saturday  evening,  without  any 
further  fighting,  the  Armada  anchored  in  Calais  Roads.  The  same 
evening,  Howard  was  joined  by  Seymour's  squadron,  and  for  the 
first  time  his  fleet  was  at  its  full  Strength.  It  now  became  his 
great  object  to  force  the  decisive  engagement  before  Medina  Sidonia 
and  Parma  at  Dunkirk  could  effect  a  junction.  To  this  end  it  was 
needful  to  dislodge  the  Armada  from  its  anchorage.  Wind  and 
tide  both  favouring,  on  Sunday  night  eight  fire-ships  were  sent 
drifting  on  to  the  Spanish  fleet.  A  panic  arose ;  the  Spaniards  cut 
their  cables  and  made  for  the  open,  to  escape  the  danger.  They 
were  to  suffer  later  on  for  this  loss  of  their  anchors.  Now,  when 
the  morning  broke,  the  great  fleet  which  had  successfully  preserved 
its  formation  hitherto,  was  scattered  along  a  dangerous  coast,  with 
the  entire  English  force  lying  to  windward  within  striking  distance. 
The  battle  For  the  Duke,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  recover  his  formation ; 
off  Grave-  foj.  y^g  English,  to  prevent  his  doing  so.  Howard  should  have  led 
July  29  the  att€u;k,  but  turned  aside  to  make  sure  of  a  crippled  galleon. 
Drake,  followed  by  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  Seymour,  sailed  down 
on  the  Spaniards,  and  the  last  decisive  engagement  began.  Medina 
Sidonia  was  never  able  to  bring  more  than  half  his  ships  into  action. 
He  gained  some  time,  by  Howard's  aberration,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  day  the  entire  English  fleet  was  engaging  him.  The 
ships  and  the  captains,  however,  who  were  able  to  rejoin  him, 
were  the  best  in  the  Armada,  and  they  made  a  magnificent 
and  desperate  struggle.  Raked  with  broadside  after  broadside 
they  fought  on,  drifting  into  ever  more  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  shoals,  their  hulls  riddled,  their  decks  charnel-houses; 
resolved  to  sink  rather  than  strike;  while  the  English  poured 
in  a  ceaseless  storm  of  shot  at  close  range  but  always  evaded  the 
one  danger,  of  being  grappled  and  boarded,  the  sole  condition  under 
which  the  Spaniard  could  fight  at  an  advantage.  At  last  the  £<ng- 
lish  drew  o£F;  partly  because  their  ammunition,  like  the  Spaniards', 
was  all  but  exhausted,  except  in  Howard's  squadron,  the  expend!- 
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ture  having  been  quite  unparalleled ;  partly  because  a  fierce  squall 
for  a  time  provided  them  with  a  new  enemj  which  it  took  all  their 
energies  to  meet.  That  squall  was  the  salvation  of  the  Spaniards ; 
when  it  cleared,  they  were  already  in  full  flight  to  the  North  East. 

The  Armada  was  now  to  leeward  of  Dunkirk,  and  a  junction  The 
with  Parma  had  been  rendered  impossible.  On  the  following  dayA^J|!**j^ 
indeed,  it  seemed  that  the  whole  fleet  was  doomed  to  destruction 
on  the  shoals,  when  a  change  of  wind  enabled  them  to  make  for 
the  North  Sea,  the  main  part  of  the  English  fleet  following  in 
pursuit,  while  Sejrmour's  squadron,  to  his  intense  disgust,  was  left 
to  guard  the  Channel.  But  for  the  English  shortage  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  made  it  impossible  to  provoke  another  general  engage- 
ment, half  the  Armada  might  very  well  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
pursuers ;  for  it  was  a  fleet  that  knew  itself  hopelessly  beaten ;  its 
morale  was  gone,  its  ammunition  was  exhausted,  its  best  crews  were 
much  more  than  decimated,  many  of  its  vessels  were  hopelessly 
crippled.  As  it  was,  the  English  were  content  to  follow  and 
watch  while  the  Spaniards  drove  Northwards  before  a  stiff  gale ; 
giving  up  the  chase  on  August  Snd,  by  which  time  it  was  evident 
that  the  enemy  had  no  course  open  to  them  but  to  attempt  the 
passage  round  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  so  to  make  for  home  by 
the  Irish  coast  as  best  they  might ;  though  later,  the  wind  changing 
to  the  North  created  a  passing  fear  that  they  might  return  with 
it  to  Denmark,  to  refit. 

In  the  whole  series  of  actions,  the  English  lost  only  about  a  The 
hundred  men  and  one  ship.  Out  of  that  great  Armada  which  had  ?"*^^1_^^ 
sailed  with  the  Papal  blessing  to  lower  the  insolent  pride  of  heretic 
England,  not  more  than  half  the  ships  found  their  way  back  to 
Spain.  Of  the  sixty  or  more  that  were  lost,  nine  ^  only  are  definitely 
accounted  for  in  the'  actual  fighting.  Of  the  rest,  nineteen  are 
recorded  as  wrecked  on  the  Scottish  or  Irish  coast :  there  must 
have  been  many  more.  Of  their  crews,  those  whom  the  winds  and 
the  waves  spared,  the  Irish  slew ;  and  those  who  escaped  the  Irish, 
the  English  soldiery  slew.  Of  the  fate  of  the  remainder,  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  fleet,  nothing  is  known. 

Dominus  Jlavit^  et  dissipati  sunt     The  Lord  blew   and    they 
were  scattered.      Small  wonder  that  the  puritan  spirit  saw  in  that 
huge  disaster  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Almighty,  smiting  on 
^  Clowes,  Royal  Navy,  i.,  p.  585. 
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behalf  of  His  People.  Yet  the  wmds  and  the  seas  had  but  given 
an  awful  completeness  to  the  already  triumphant  handiwork  of  the 
English  Seamen.  From  first  to  last,  through  all  the  fighting,  till 
the  desperate  aauve  qui  petU  of  the  battered  and  shattered  foe 
across  the  Northern  seas  began,  no  particular  good  fortune  in  the 
matter  of  wind  and  weather  had  favoured  England.  She  had  won, 
against  apparent  odds,  because  her  sons  had  found  out  on  many  a 
venturous  voyage  how  the  great  game  of  war  by  sea  ought  to  be 
played ;  and  her  enemy  had  not.  She  had  won  decisively.  Philip 
might  stiffen  his  pride  and  boast  that  he  could  yet  send  forth  fleets 
mightier  than  the  lost  Armada.  But  on  the  day  of  the  fight  off 
Gravelines  the  doom  of  his  power  was  sealed ;  and  the  Empire  of 
the  Ocean  passed  from  Spain  to  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

ELIZABETH  (x).  1688-98— BRITANNIA  VICTRIX 

THE  sceptre  had  passed.  The  world  awoke  suddenly  to  the  After  the 
truth  of  which  the  great  dibacle  was  only  the  unexpected  ™***** 
testimony.  The  Spanish  People  were  slow  to  realise  the  over- 
whelming fact — overwhelming,  because  for  the  best  part  of  a 
century  at  least  they  had  accounted  themselves  the  nation  favoured 
by  Heaven,  chosen  for  the  crushing  of  the  heathen  and  the  heretic, 
assured  of  victory.  So,  for  a  few  years,  had  the  English  thought  of 
themselves ;  but  with  a  difiPerence ;  for  their  spirit  was  that  expressed 
in  the  later  Puritan  adage,  ^^  Trust  in  Grod  and  keep  your  powder 
dry  ".  The  Spaniard  had  neglected  to  keep  hw  powder  dry.  The 
nation  which  observes  both  injunctions  is  tolerably  certain  to  defeat 
that  which  observes  only  one. 

The  sceptre  had  passed ;  but  Spain  would  not  acquiesce  without 
a  struggle,  and,  in  his  slow  fashion,  Philip  set  himself  to  adapt  to  his 
own  navy  the  lesson  taught  by  the  fate  of  the  Armada.  England 
had  won  the  lead,  but  she  was  not  to  hold  it  unchallenged,  though 
she  did  maintain  it  convincingly.  For  her  alertness  did  not  leave 
her,  and  to  her  had  been  transferred  not  the  power  only  but  also 
the  enormous  prestige  which  Spain  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which 
counts  for  much  in  every  struggle  where  it  is  recognised  on  both 
sides. 

But  the  re-organisation  of  the  Spanish  Navy  was  a  matter  of 
time.  For  the  moment,  the  result  of  the  collision  was  absolutely 
to  reverse  the  hypothetical  though  not  the  actual  position  of  the 
two  countries.  Spain  was  reduced  completely  to  the  defensive. 
England  no  longer  thought  of  guarding  herself,  but  only  of  smiting 
her  foe — a  theory  of  the  mutual  relations  on  which,  unofficially,  the 
seamen  had  been  acting  for  the  last  decade. 

If  during  the  closing  ten  years  of  his  life  Philip's  strongest  desire 
24 
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was  to  recover  the  lost  supremacy,  his  energies  were  still  divided  by 
his  extreme  anxiety  to  prevent  the  Bourbon  succession  in  France ; 
while  the  conviction  was  proving  day  by  day  more  irresistible  that 
the  Protestant  Netherlands  would  be  lost  for  ever  to  Spain.  Yet 
the  eternal  series  of  abortive  plots  for  restoring  the  old  religion  and 
placing  either  Philip  or  a  tool  of  Philip  on  the  English  throne  went 
on ;  not  in  fact  ending  till  the  death  of  Elizabeth  joined  England 
and  Scotland  under  a  single  crown. 
A  new  Politically  the  dramatic  climax  of  Elizabeth^s  reign  is  the  dis- 

P^**^  persion  of  the  Armada.  The  dragon  has  been  fought  and  vanquished, 
and  at  this  point,  the  curtain  ought  to  ring  down  and  leave  the 
audience  to  imagine  the  Red-cross  kni^t  and  his  ladye-love  living 
happy  for  ever  afterwards.  But  in  history  no  climax  is  more  than 
an  incident ;  at  the  most  it  is  but  the  decisive  entry  on  a  new 
phase.  The  chain  of  causation,  of  the  interdependence  of  events, 
is  continuous. 

The  moment  of  the  Armada  then  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
clusion of  a  phase.  The  work  of  the  great  statesmen,  whose  names 
are  most  intimately  associated  with  that  of  Elizabeth,  was  accom- 
plished. They  had  kept  England  united  and  at  peace  within  her 
own  borders  through  a  long  period  of  recurring  crises.  They  had 
so  fostered  the  national  spirit  and  the  national  resources  that  she 
had  fin^Jly  proved  herself  a  match  for  the  mightiest  Power  in  Europe. 
They  had  achieved  for  her  the  premier  position  upon  the  Ocean. 
They  had  defeated  every  attempt  to  entice  or  to  force  her  back 
to  the  Roman  obedience.  They  had  secured  a  larger  latitude  of 
religious  tolerance  than  prevailed  in  any  other  State  of  Europe. 
These  things  they  had  definitely  won,  though  there  was  still  need 
of  keen  brains,  stout  hearts,  strong  hands,  and  sturdy  consciences 
to  hold  them.  They  had  been  responsible  for  the  planting  and 
watering.  It  was  left  mainly  to  others  in  the  last  years  of  Eliza- 
beth to  assure  the  beginnings  of  the  increase. 
1588  Of  the  counsellors  who  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  Eliza- 

The  Death  ^^>^  ^jg^  Nicholas  Bacon  had  died  in  1679.  The  rest  still  lived, 
Leicester  but  none  of  them  for  long.  The  next  to  disappear  was  Leicester, 
who  survived  the  dispersion  of  the  Armada  by  only  a  few  weeks. 
So  long  as  he  had  been  an  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, he  existed  chiefly  to  trouble  the  minds  of  statesmen — a  piece 
of  grit  in  the  machinery;  an  apparently  quite  worthless  person. 
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After  he  had  settled  down  into  the  less  ambiguous  position  of 
a  mere  personal  ^favourite,  with  no  chance  of  satisfying  swelling 
ambitions,  he  became  a  definite  partisan  of  the  Walsingham  school 
whose  ideal  lay  in  the  advancement  of  protestantism  and  antagonism 
to  Spain.  When  not  warped  by  the  vain  imaginings  of  his  earlier 
years,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  person  of  respectable  abilities, 
little  decision  of  character,  decently  loyal ;  an  ornamental  figure- 
head whose  position  enabled  him  to  serve  his  friends;  shallow; 
neither  dangerous,  nor  conspicuously  incapable;  not  entirely  de- 
serving of  the  extreme  contempt  which  is  usually  poured  upon 
him;  but  at  best  a  poor  creature  whose  importance  was  wholly 
adventitious. 

Of  infinitely  more  consequence  in  its  influence  on  the  political  France, 
situation  was  the  death  on  December  23rd,  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  '^^  "^ 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  murder,  planned  by  Henry  III^  de- 
prived the  League  of  its  head,  and  decisively  forced  the  French 
King  into  the  arms  of  his  Protestant  heir.  Nine  months  later. 
(August  1589X  Henry  III.  was  assassinated  in  turn,  and  Henry 
of  Navarre  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  his  uncle  Charles,  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon,  being  proclaimed  King  by  the  Catholics.  Hence  in 
Philip's  eyes  a  closer  union  than  ever  between  himself  and  the 
League — ^now  headed  by  Mayenne,  brother  of  the  murdered  Guise — 
became  imperative.  A  Huguenot  king  in  France,  a  heretic  queen 
in  England,  and  heretic  rebels  in  the  Netherlands,  threatened  a 
combination  which  he  was  bound  to  try  and  paralyse.  The  attempt 
went  far  to  thwart  itself;  for  numbers  of  the  French  Catholics 
were  ready  to  go  a  long  way  towards  a  compromise  with  Henry  of 
Navarre  when  they  felt  the  alternative  to  be  a  Spanish  domination ; 
while  that  astute  prince  hailed  the  opportunity  which  enabled  him 
to  claim  the  r61e  of  patriot,  and  to  point  to  the  Leaguers  as  the 
clients  of  the  foreigner.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip's  energies  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  were  largely  absorbed  in  futile  efforts  to 
redress  on  French  soil  the  loss  of  Spanish  supremacy  on  the  seas. 

Under  the  new  conditions,  the  antagonism  between  the  two  1588 
schools  of  English  statesmanship  takes  a  slightly  altered  form.^^^^^ 
Walsingham  among  the  ministers,  Drake  among  the  seamen,  had 
always  believed  fervently  in  the  theory  of  breaking  the  power  of 
Spain  to  pieces.     Elizabeth  and  (in  the  main)  Burghley  had  clung 
to  the  theory  of  gradually  making  England  so  secure  and  so  for- 
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midable  that  Spain  and  England  alike  should  ultimately  recognise 
a  condition  of  amicable  equality  as  the  best  for  both.  Spain  would 
then  become  amenable  to  reason  in  matters  ecclesiastical  and  com- 
mercial, the  old  intercourse  would  be  restored  in  its  fulness,  and 
general  prosperity  would  result.  Against  their  wishes,  matters  had 
been  by  the  inevitaWe  trend  of  events  forced  to  the  arbitrament  of 
battle.  But  even  now,  terrible  as  the  disaster  of  the  Armada  had 
been,  Spain  was  by  no  means  shattered ;  in  fact,  though  the  English 
nation  was  more  than  jubilant,  the  seamen  themselves  were  evidently 
disappointed  that  they  had  not  in  the  encounter  inflicted  more  com- 
plete ruin  upon  their  rivals.  They  had  found  the  Spaniards  less 
easy  to  dispose  of  than  they  had  anticipated. 
Alterna-  The  victory  however  had  been  won  by  the  great  captains  of  the 

Suciw^  aggressive  party ;  it  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  revolt 
of  Henry  HI.  from  the  Guise  domination ;  all  the  conditions  were 
in  favour  of  an  ofiensive  campaign.  For  the  time  being,  a  peace- 
party  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  only  question  now  was,  how  to 
strike.  And  at  this  stage  we  see  the  two  rival  theories  of  naval 
polity  in  war  time  beginning  to  be  formulated,  since  naval  policy 
on  a  large  scale  was  only  brought  into  being  by  the  development  of 
an  oceanic  field  for  it  to  work  in.  Of  the  one  policy  which  has 
constantly  prevailed  with  our  great  English  admirals,  that  of 
making  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fighting  fleet  the  primary 
object,  with  mere  commerce-destroying  secondary,  Drake  was  in 
practice  the  father;  of  the  other,  that  of  concentrating  on  his 
trade-routes  and  menacing  his  commerce,  not  unusually  &voured 
by  France  in  her  wars  with  England,  John  Hawkins  was  the 
advocate. 

For  the  moment  Drake,  being  undoubtedly  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  appeared  to  triumph.  His  was  the  scheme  of  operations 
approved.  But  before  it  could  be  put  in  practice,  its  essential 
features  were  distorted ;  through  no  fault  of  his  the  plan  failed  of  its 
full  effect ;  disfistvour  followed ;  and  war  on  Spanish  commerce  again 
became  the  prevalent  policy.  Its  attractions  for  adventurers  are 
obvious ;  and  its  inferiority  as  a  method  of  transforming  superiority 
into  supremacy  was  not  yet  recognised. 
Don  Drake's  actual  design,  however,  was  not  on  this  occasion  a  pre- 

Antonio  ^^  exemplification  of  the  theory  just  associated  with  his  name, 
although  its  failure  brought  the  supporters  of  the  opposing  school 
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to  the  £ront.  The  Armada  disaster  had  already  given  the  English 
for  the  time  complete  command  of  the  sea,  and  his  intention  was 
to  strike  a  crippling  blow  at  the  Spanish  power  by  establishing  the 
Pretender  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal  and  in  control 
of  the  Azores.  Ever  since  Philip  had  grasped  the  Portuguese 
crown  in  1580,  Elizabeth  had  played  diplomatically  with  the  notion 
of  helping  Don  Antonio  to  challenge  his  title  by  force  of  arms,  and 
Walsingham  would  have  found  a  grim  joy  in  turning  the  play  into 
earnest.  But  Antonio  could  count  upon  no  support  worth  mention- 
ing from  other  quarters;  Elizabeth's  help  had  been  in  quality 
the  same  as  and  in  quantity  less  than  she  had  doled  out  to 
Huguenots  and  Netherlanders.  Tlie  one  real  attempt  in  his 
favour,  wherein  there  had  hardly  been  a  pretence  of  English 
participation,  had  been  crushed  by  Santa  Cruz  at  the  naval  battle 
of  Terceira  in  the  Azores  in  1688.  But  what  had  been  impractic- 
able before  the  Armada  was  so  no  longer.  With  the  command  of 
the  sea,  Portugal  might  now  be  won ;  the  loss  in  itself  would  be 
a  grievous  weakening  to  Spain;  and  in  alliance  with  England 
Portugal  would  be  to  her  neighbour  very  much  what  Scotland 
would  have  been  to  England  had  Mary  been  restored — and  accepted 
— by  Spanish  aid. 

Such  was  Drake's  idea,  which  was  to  be  carried  out  after  the  pian  of 
method  beloved  by  the  Queen.     It  was  not  to  be  exactly  *S^i^^"^ 
Government  afiair,  but  the  enterprise  of  a  Company,  in  which  tion, 
her  Majesty  was  to  hold  shares,  providing  some  money  and  half  ^588-89 
a  dozen  ships  from  her  fleet,  and   various  guarantees.     It   was 
to   be   a  joint   naval    and    military    venture,    with    Drake   and 
Norreys  respectively  in  command  of  the  two  arms,  with  a  free 
hand   in  the  conduct   of   operations.      All   through  the   winter 
of  1588  Drake  and  Norreys  were  hard  at   work  preparing  this 
counter- Armada ;  but  as  spring  came  on,  the  Queen's  passion  for 
tying  her  servants'  hands  developed  on  the  familiar  lines.     It  was 
not  till  April  that  Drake  succeeded   in   definitely  starting,  and 
he  went  with  a  very  fine  armament;    but  with  only  a  month's 
commiasariat,  withc^ut  the  siege  train  promised,  and  fettered  by 
instructions  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  own  plan  of  campaign. 

The  Spaniards  acquired  what  purported  to  be  a  statement  of 
the  terms  agreed  on  between  EUizabeth  and  Don  Antonio,  under 
which  Portugal,  with  the  Azores,  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  province 
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of  England.  It  does  not  appear  however  that  this  document  was 
based  upon  facts ;  and  the  instructions  ^  issued  to  the  expedition  are 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  whole  idea.  The  attempt  to  establish 
Antonio  in  Portugal  was  only  to  be  made  if  the  conditions  were 
favourable ;  if  it  succeeded,  the  English  were  then  to  retire ;  if  it 
were  dropped,  they  were  to  make  for  the  Azores.  But  in  any  case 
they  were  to  begin  by  attacking  the  shipping  in  Biscayan  and  other 
Northern  harbours  of  Spain — an  entirely  superfluous  proceeding,  as 
Spain  for  the  time  had  no  naval  force  which  could  give  trouble. 
1589  Consequently  the    expedition  —  which    was    accompanied   by 

^^-        Elizabeth's  latest  favourite,  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  a  runaway 
and  from  his  Mistress — ^instead  of  making  straight  for  Lisbon  attacked 

Pcnichc  Corunna.  The  troops  were  landed,  the  town  stormed  and  sacked, 
and  the  shipping  destroyed,  the  Spaniards  being  driven  into  the 
citadel.  Immediate  departure  being  prevented  by  the  wind,  after 
nearly  a  week's  operations  a  fierce  but  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  storm  the  citadel  also.  This  however  was  followed  by  a 
brilliant  action,  at  the  Bridge  of  El  Burgo,  in  which  Norreys  de- 
cisively defeated  a  relieving  force  of  greatly  superior  numbers, 
prodigies  of  valour  being  performed  during  the  battle.  But  the 
capture  of  the  citadel  was  unimportant ;  and  the  wind  improving, 
the  expedition  proceeded — with  many  prizes  and  much  spoil — to 
operate  against  Lisbon.  On  the  way,  for  some  not  very  intelligible 
reason,  Peniche,  some  fifty  miles  from  Lisbon,  was  stormed  by  the 
soldiers — ^as  it  would  seem,  against  Drake's  will.  The  whole  army 
was  here  disembarked,  to  operate  against  Lisbon  by  land,  while  the 
fleet  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 
Failure  at  Drake  at  once  captured  Cascaes,  which  commanded  the  entry. 
Lisbon  But  he  could  do  nothing  more  till  the  army  was  ready  to  co- 
operate. Norreys  arrived  presently :  but  he  had  no  siege  train, 
and  resolved  that  unless  the  Portuguese  rose,  as  Don  Antonio 
had  promised,  the  attempt  on  Lisbon  must  be  abandoned.  It  is 
practically  certain  that  had  the  attack  been  made,  the  resolute 
commandant  and  his  slender  garrison  would  have  been  ecLsily 
overpowered,  the  mob  favouring  the  assailants.  But  Norreys  was 
unaware  of  the  facts ;  the  partisans  of  Don  Antonio  did  not  rise ; 
and  the  English  fell  back  to  Cascaes  to  reimbark ;  having  destroyed 
a  considerable  quantity  of  stores,  and  defied  Spain  on  her  own  soil 

^  C/.  Corbett,  ii.,  sub  loc. 
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with  a  handful  of  men,  but  otherwise  having  failed  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  Drake  however  also  captured  a 
great  convoy  of  store-ships.  Contrary  winds  prevented  the  fleet 
from  proceeding  to  the  Azores,  and  nothing  more  was  accomplished 
but  the  destruction  of  Vigo,  while  in  the  subsequent  storms  a 
number  of  ships  were  damaged  or  lost.  The  business  was  a  failure, 
though  it  had  given  convmcing  proof  that  even  in  Spanish  territory 
— much  more  on  the  seas — Spain  was  incapable  of  taking  the 
ofiensive.  The  expedition  found  its  way  home  about  the  end  of 
June;  a  few  weeks  before  the  assassination  of  the  French  King, 
which  transformed  the  Prince  of  Navarre  into  Henry  IV.,  a  legiti- 
mate monarch  fighting  for  his  throne  against  a  threatened  alien 
domination. 

The  ships  had  suffered ;  the  booty  was  small ;  the  crews  and 
the  troops  had  been  wasted  by  sickness  and  sharp  fitting.  Con- 
sequently Drake  and  Drake's  policy  were  generally  discredited. 
It  had  in  fact  been  quite  clearly  demonstrated  that  Spain  was  on 
her  knees,  and  that  nothing  but  inadequate  armament  and  deficient 
supplies  had  prevented  the  admiral  from  reducing  her  to  a  condition 
still  more  desperate.     But  superficially,  he  had  failed. 

Now  the  policy  of  the  forward  school,  of  which  Drake  was  the  PoUcieg 
leading  example  and  Walter  Raleigh  was  to  be  the  exponent  both  ^^ 
with  sword  and  pen,  was  twofold ;  to  prostrate  Spain  and  her  naval 
power,  and  to  plant  English  colonies  in  direct  competition  with 
and  open  antagonism  to  the  colonies  of  Spain.  But  the  men  who 
had  grasped  the  whole  conception  were  few.  Walsingham,  the  one 
among  the  elder  statesmen  who  was  in  touch  with  these  ideas,  had 
but  a  few  months  to  live.  The  ordinary  idea  of  the  ordinary  Anti- 
Spanicuxl  was  to  damage  Spain  as  much  as  possible ;  but  the  means 
to  that  end  which  he  recognised  lay  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the 
raiding  of  Spanish  commerce  and  the  interception  of  treasure-fleets. 
This  was  avowedly  the  view  of  John  Hawkins,  which  naturally 
appealed  to  the  Adventurers  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  school  of  Burghley  himself,  and  of 
Elizabeth;  who  had  never  wished,  and  did  not  now  wish,  to  see 
Spain  prostrate,  and  had  never  been  without  hopes  of  converting 
the  rivalry  into  an  alliance,  though  not  averse  to  the  bringing  of 
severe  pressure  to  bear  for  the  recovery  of  commercial  privileges 
and  the  suppression  of  political  antagonism.    Burghley  had  not  by 
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any  means  always  approved  of  Elizabeth's  methods ;  when  it  was 
only  by  those  tortuous  wiles  that  peace  could  be  preserved  he  had 
joined  with  Walsingham  and  Leicester  in  counselling  war ;  but  if 
war  could  be  with  honour  avoided,  it  had  been  his  constant  desire 
to  avoid  it;  while  he  had  consistently  and  honourably  opposed 
Drake,  condemned  his  buccaneering  methods,  and  refused  to 
profit  by  his  daring  ventures.  Buighley's  second  son  Robert, 
destined  to  be  the  old  statesman's  successor,  already  establishing 
his  position,  was  the  agent  of  his  father^s  policy.  The  Queen's 
latest  favourite,  the  young  Earl  of  Essex — a  son-in-law  of  Waking- 
ham,  and  stepson  of  Leicester — was  no  statesman  in  feu^t,  though 
he  fancied  himself  one.  His  ambition  was  unlimited ;  and  while, 
as  an  anti-Spaniard,  he-  was  a  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Cecils,  he  was  not  less  hotly  jealous  of  his  rival  within  that  party, 
Walter  Raleigh  (at  an  earlier  period,  and  also  i^rwards,  associated 
with  the  Cecils),  whose  large  conceptions  he  could  hardly  appreciate. 
Finally  the  Queen  herself,  with  the  same  political  ideals  as  her  old 
minister,  had  still  never  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the 
profits  accruing  from  the  unauthorised  raiding  policy — a  policy 
which  dealt  no  blows  from  which  it  was  impossible  for  Spain  to 
recover,  while  it  kept  her  in  too  bruised  a  condition  to  have  any 
prospect  of  fighting  again  at  an  advantage. 

It  was  Elizabeth  who  had  ensured  the  failure  of  Drake's  expedi- 
tion, for  which  Drake  himself  was  made  responsible.  Drake's 
policy  was  in  consequence  driven  off  the  field,  which  was  held  by 
that  of  Essex  and  Hawkins — to  which,  as  a  policy,  the  Cecils  were 
not  vehemently  opposed,  while  it  satisfied  the  aroused  bellicosity 
of  the  nation.  Private  enterprise  was  left  to  struggle  with  schemes 
of  colonisation ;  and  Spain  held  her  trans-oceanic  possessions. 

France,  But  Spain's  activity  was  crippled,  her  recuperation  checked ; 

15S9-93  and  thus,  indirectly,  as  well  as  with  some  direct  assistance  from 
England,  Henry  IV.  was  enabled  more  than  to  hold  his  own  in 
France,  until  in  1593,  by  accepting  the  Mass,  he  definitely  won  over 
to  his  side  all  but  the  extreme  supporters  of  the  League :  from 
which  time  his  ultimate  triumph  and  that  of  at  least  limited 
toleration  in  France  was  secured :  since  Alexander  of  Parma,  the 
one  man  whose  military  genius  was  more  than  a  match  for  that 
of  Henry,  died  in  1692. 

Here  however  we  are  anticipating.     From  the  summer  of  1589, 
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Drake  drops  into  the  background.  How  matters  might  have  gone  1590 
if  Walsingham  or  even  Leicester  had  lived  and  retained  theu-^^^j^^ 
influence,  it  is  not  easy  to  say;  both  were  staunch  supporters  of  ham 
the  admiral.  But  Leicester  was  already  dead;  and  though  the 
Queen  had  full  confidence  in  the  Secretary,  she  never  liked  him. 
Already  he  was  practically  in  retirement;  and  in  the  following 
April  he  too  died.  With  him,  a  very  genuine  puritanism  and  a 
determined  antagonism  to  Spain  had  always  been  first  principles. 
No  man  had  expressed  himself  more  openly  in  Council  or  more 
bitterly  in  private  correspondence  in  condemnation  of  the  tricks 
and  the  falsehoods  which  constituted — with  a  success  which  cannot 
be  denied — the  stock  in  trade  of  the  Queen's  diplomacy.  He 
repeatedly  risked  favour  and  position  by  his  outspokenness.  His 
own  policy  and  conduct  had  at  all  times  been  conducted  in 
accordance  with  a  standard  of  morals  and  of  honour  which  was  none 
the  less  strict  though  it  does  not  always  command  sympathy.  To 
Mary  Stewart  he  was  a  relentless  enemy.  He  had  no  compunctions 
in  his  system  of  espionage,  and  in  his  employment  of  traitors  and 
of  the  ctgent  provocateur.  He,  more  than  anyone  else,  was  probably 
responsible  for  the  extensive  and  extended  application  of  torture  as 
a  means  to  extract  information.  Hiese,  in  his  eyes,  were  methods 
without  which  it  was  impossible  to  fight  the  enemy  who  must  be 
fought  at  any  cost.  He  was  ready,  even  eager,  to  join  battle 
openly  with  Spain  in  the  cause  of  the  Religion,  which  to  him  was  a 
reality,  while  to  Elizabeth,  if  not  fidso  to  Burghley,  it  was  only  a 
political  factor  which  it  annoyed  her  to  be  obliged  to  recognise. 
And  of  his  high  personal  integrity,  the  final  proof  is  that  when  he 
died,  he  left  means  insufficient  to  provide  a  decent  funeral  If  his 
mantle  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  on  anyone,  it  was  on  Walter 
Raleigh ;  and  Raleigh  was  not  of  the  Council,  while  his  favour  with 
the  Queen  was  at  best  an  extremely  fluctuating  quantity. 

It  was  not  Drake  then,  but  Hawkins  and  Frobisher  who  inOpcra- 
1590  commanded  the  armaments  sent  out  to  Spanish  waters ;  with  ^^^  *" 
the  primary  intention  of  intercepting  the  annual  convoy  of  treasure- 
ships.  Disappointment  was  again  in  store,  for  the  Spaniards  had 
news  of  the  expedition,  the  treasure-fleet  did  not  sail,  and  the 
admirals  returned  home  without  spoils.  Not,  however,  without 
hurting  the  enemy;  for  Spanish  finance  was  dependent  on  the 
arrival  of  the  bullion,  Philip  was  crippled  for  want  of  it,  and  for 
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the  same  reason  Parma  was  almost  paralysed.  The  Huguenot 
cause  was  euivanced  in  France  by  Henry's  victory  at  Ivry.  In 
spite  of  his  difficulties,  however,  Parms^  prevented  the  King  from 
capturing  Paris  and  so  completing  his  triumph;  but,  with  his 
resources  so  exhausted,  even  his  genius  was  unable  to  accomplish 
more. 

In  the  same  ye€u*  the  splendid  qualities  developed  by  English 
seamen  were  illustrated  by  a  valiant  fight,  in  which  twelve  Spanish 
ships  of  war  attacked  a  flotilla  of  ten  English  merchantmen,  who 
fought  so  stubbornly  that  after  six  hours  of  conflict  the  Spaniards 
drew  ofi*,  fairly  defeated ;  the  English  having  lost  neither  a  ship 
nor  a  man. 
1591  In  the  meantime,  however,  Philip  was  making  strenuous  efibrts 

7t^,  to  adapt  his  navy  to  the  conditions  of  maritime  warfare  introduced 
venge "  by  the  English.  In  Havana,  ships  were  being  built  of  a  greatly 
improved  construction  for  fighting  and  manoeuvring,  and  the 
Spanish  yards  were  busy.  So  when  in  1691  a  fleet  sailed  from 
England  under  Lord  lliomas  Howard^  and  Richard  Grenville, 
with  much  the  same  intent  as  that  of  Hawkins  and  Frobisber  in 
1590,  they  found  themselves  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  same 
complete  command  of  the  seas.  Their  squadron  was  a  compara- 
tively small  one,  including  only  six  regular  fighting  ships ;  and  as 
they  lay  in  the  Azores,  in  waiting  for  the  treasure-fleet,  tidings 
reached  them  that  an  armada  of  fifty-three  vessels  was  hard  at 
hand  on  its  way  to  convoy  that  fleet.  Howard  put  to  sea  at  once, 
avoiding  an  action  ;  but  Grenville  on  the  Revenge  ^  of  set  purpose 
allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  in  the  Spanish  fleet ;  and  thereupon 
ensued  that  great  fight,  that  glorious  folly,  which  has  been  told  in 
immortal  prose  and  sung  in  immortal  verse ;  in  whidi  for  fifteen 
hours  Drake's  favourite  vessel  did  battle,  almost  unaided,  with  fifty- 
three  Spaniards.  Not  more  splendid,  not  less  irrational,  were  the 
great  deeds  of  the  three  hundred  at  Thermopylae,  of  the  six  hun- 
dred at  Balaclava.  False  moves  in  the  game  of  war,  all  of  them, 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view ;  objectless,  unreasoning,  without 
possibility  of  material  gain  accruing ;  but  for  all  that,  deeds  which 
for  their  sheer  daring  will  ring  for  ever  in  the  ears  of  men  ;  of  which 

1  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (executed  in  1572)  by  his  second  wife ;  and  half, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  the  Tower  in  1589. 
'  The  Revingg  was  Drake's  ship  in  the  Armada  conflict. 
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the  bare  memory  is  an  inspiration ;  whereof  the  fame  in  their  own 
day  roused  the  emulous  courage  of  every  Spartan  and  of  every 
Englishman,  making  them  ready  to  face  any  odds,  and  chilling  the 
blood  of  their  foes.  Vain  deeds,  when  we  count  the  cost  and  the 
tangible  gain — ^but  very  far  from  vain  when  we  take  into  account 
the  intangible  moral  effect. 

Yet  it  was  but  the  supreme  example  of  that  heroic  spirit,  shown 
times  and  again,  at  Zutphen,  at  the  Bridge  of  El  Burgo,  in  count- 
less fights  with  Spaniards  and  with  the  elements,  whidi  in  Eliza- 
beth's day  raised  England  to  be  the  first  among  the  nations.  A 
deed  therefore  to  be  dwelt  upon,  if  we  would  understand  aright  the 
history  of  those  times,  in  which  the  historian  must  perforce  discourse 
most  frequently  and  at  greatest  length  on  doings  of  a  less  inspiring 
order.  The  craft  of  the  statesman,  the  skill  of  the  general,  are  the 
prominent  factors  in  the  making  of  history ;  but  the  character,  the 
types,  of  the  men  of  whom  nations  are  constituted,  are  no  less 
fundamental  and  vital. 

In  the  meantime,  the  death  in  France  of  Henry  IV.'s  nominal  France, 
rival,  his  uncle  the  titular  Charles  X.,  had  increased  the  difficulties  '59o-93 
of  the  League,  which  was  reduced  to  putting  forward  as  its  candi- 
date the  Infanta  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip  and  his  third 
wife  Elizabeth  of  Valois — ^whom  also  Philip  destined  as  his  nominee 
for  the  English  throne  when  he  should  overthrow  the  heretic  Queen* 
This  involved  the  setting  aside  of  the  Salic  law  of  succession,  and 
an  unmistakable  Spanish  ascendancy,  which  no  conceivable  marriage 
could  make  satisfactory  to  any  one  but  Philip.  Thus  Elizabeth 
still  found  hei*self  compelled  to  give  Henry  material  assistance,  and 
the  English  contingent  before  Rouen,  which  the  French  King  was 
seeking  to  capture  in  the  latter  part  of  1591,  was  commanded  by 
Essex.  Again  however  Parma  intervened,  compelling  the  siege  to 
be  raised:  though  his  death  a  year  later  left  no  commander  of 
equal  ability  to  oppose  Henry. 

During  the  next  three  years,  159S-94,  no  attacks  were  made  on  Opera- 
a  large  scale.  One  was  planned  for  the  first  year,  to  be  commanded  ifJJ^J 
jointly  by  Raleigh  and  Frobisher.  But  Raleigh  was  recalled  ;  the 
men  who  had  joined  his  flag  were  indisposed  to  serve  under  Fro- 
bisher; the  squadron  divided,  and  ultimately  accomplished  little 
beyond  the  capture  of  a  single  rich  prize.  Nevertheless,  the  process 
of  raiding  Spanish  commerce  by  privateering  ships  or  squadrons 
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was  carried  on,  with  much  injury  to  Spanish  trade,  and  collection 
of  considerable  spoils ;  the  chief  of  the  raiders  being  perhaps  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  never  failed  to  conduct  at  least  one  such 
expedition  annually.  But  though  Philip's  finances  continued 
thereby  to  be  materially  crippled,  he  was  not  prevented  from  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  reorganising  his  navy ;  while  towards  the  end  of 
1698  he  had  secured  more  than  one  station  at  Blavet  and  else- 
where on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where  he  hoped  to  establish  an 
advanced  base  from  which  he  could  constantly  threaten  the  Channel 
and  Ireland.  This  scheme  however  was  frustrated  at  the  end  of 
1594  by  a  successful  joint  attack  of  Frobisher  by  sea  and  Norreys 
by  land  on  a  position  at  Crozon  which  threatened  to  dominate 
Brest;  and  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  other  points 
in  that  neighbourhood  where  they  had  sought  to  plant  themselves. 
Frobisher  however  died  from  a  wound  he  received  in  the  fighting. 
The  move  was  one  that  Raleigh  had  advocated  zealously ;  and  it 
proved  thoroughly  effective. 

Important  as  was  this  blow  to  Philip's  naval  aspirations,  the 
political  situation  was  still  more  decisively  afiected  during  these 
three  years  by  the  death  of  Parma  in  December  1692,  Hemy's 
acceptance  of  the  Mass  in  July  1598,  and  his  consequent  recognition 
by  the  bulk  of  the  French  Catholics  early  in  1594 :  although  the 
extremists  of  the  League  continued  their  opposition  to  him,  and 
their  support  of  the  Spanish  InfiGmta,  a  course  whidi  secured  the 
maintenance  of  the  alliance  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth. 
1589-94  From  1689,  when  the  English  Queen  had  deliberately  dislocated 

survey  y^^  plans  of  Drake's  Lisbon  expedition,  changing  it  from  a  great 
political  stroke  into  an  unsatisfactory  raid,  till  the  closing  months 
of  1594  when  once  again  a  decisively  damaging  blow  was  dealt  to 
Philip's  naval  schemes,  the  war  had  given  ample  occasion  for  stimng 
deeds  of  valour  and  brilliant  feats  of  arms,  but  the  scheme  of  opera- 
tions throughout  had  been  narrow  and  shortsighted.  Though  the 
honours  still  lay  unmistakably  with  Englcmd,  Spain  had  in  fact 
been  gaining  ground,  slowly  remedying  those  defects  in  her  organisa- 
tion which  had  been  so  glaringly  exposed  by  the  breakdown  of  the 
Armada :  and  when  Frobisher  fell  at  Crozon,  she  was  more  formid- 
able than  at  any  time  since  Medina  Sidonia  had  sailed  from  Corunna. 
But  besides  the  main  open  contest,  Philip  throughout  these  years 
had  been  dallying  after  his  old  fashion  with  the  factions  outside  of 
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England  which  might  be  looked  to  as  possible  instruments  for 
shaking  the  throne  of  Elizabeth. 

These  were  to  be  found  among  the  exiled  English  Catholics,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland. 

With  the  Catholic  exiles  however,  there  was  little  to  be  done.  Spain  and 
Those  indeed  who  were  closely  associated  with  the  Jesuits  founded  g^jj^gi, 
their  hopes  of  a  Catholic  restoration  on  Spanish  dominion,  with  the  Cauiolics 
Infanta  Isabella  as  Queen  of  England ;  but  the  fact  by  itself  sufficed 
to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  party  cold  if  not  antagonistic.  The  price  ^ 
was  too  high  to  pay,  for  any  but  Parsons  and  his  associates.  English 
Catholics  looked  by  preference  to  the  succession  possibly  of  the 
Catholic  Stanleys  of  Derby  ^ — who  unfortunately  stood  aloof — or 
of  either  James  of  Scotland  or  his  cousin  Arabella  (representing  the 
hfidf-English  Lennox  Stewarts),  both  Protestants  of  whose  conversion 
hopes  were  maintained.  Patriotism,  Nationality,  held  precedence 
over  Religion :  even  although  in  1593  fresh  and  harsh  measures 
against  Catholics  as  well  as  Puritans  were  adopted  by  Parliament. 
Under  these  conditions,  plots  for  the  removal  of  Elizabeth  by 
methods  which  would  make  all  the  lukewarm  elements  in  England 
actively  hostile  to  Spain  were  not  likely  to  receive  encouragement 
from  Philip.  A  variety  of  such  plots  were  in  fact  concocted  and 
duly  revealed  by  informers  or  suspects  under  torture,  and  fathered 
on  Philip  or  his  ministers ;  but  in  every  case  the  evidence  connect- 
ing them  with  the  Spaniards  is  of  the  weakest.  Naturally,  Essex 
and  the  war-party  in  England  made  the  most  of  these  stories,  in 
order  to  inflame  public  opinion  against  Philip,  and  with  no  little 
success.  Nevertheless,  whatever  element  of  truth  they  may  have 
contained,  they  are  too  flimsy  and  unsubstantial  to  be  seriously 
included  in  the  indictments  against  Philip's  character — which  are 
indeed  sufficiently  grave  without  them.' 

Scottish  intrigues  with  Philip  were  equally  abortive.     James,  Scottish 
on  the  throne,  played  an  unceasing  game  of  chicane  and  double-  In^P*^ 
dealing,  perpetually  playing  off  parties  and  persons  against  eadi 
other  with  that  curious  cunning  which  he  designated  ^^  king-craft ''. 
The  Catholic  nobles  alternated  between  hopes  of  capturing  him,  or 

>  See  Front. 

'  See  Hume's  Tnason  and  Plot,  cc  iv.,  v.,  where  the  evidence  in  a  series  of  these 
plots  is  impartially  set  forth.  The  most  notable  of  the  group  is  that  of  Lopez,  who 
was  executed  in  1594. 
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of  ejecting  him,  and  fears  of  their  own  suppression.  They  tried  to 
bargain  with  Philip,  on  the  hypothesis  of  efiecting  James's  conver- 
sion and  placing  him  on  the  English  throne ;  on  the  hypothesis  of 
a  Catholic  restoration  in  Scotland ;  for  one  brief  interval,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  giving  Philip  a  free  hand.  But  James  had  an  ingeni- 
ous trick  of  plajdng  at  friendship  with  his  Catholic  lords  and 
introducing-'himself  into  these  n^otiations ;  whereas  Philip  had  no 
idea  of  stirring  a  finger  to  help  James  to  the  English  succession  : 
and  the  Scottish  Catholic  lords  themselves  were  by  no  means  ready 
to  relinquish  the  national  aspiration  to  seat  a  Scots  king  on  the 
throne  of  England.  So  that  while  these  intrigues  caused  some 
perturbation  in  the  English  court,  and  led  Elizabeth  to  lecture  her 
young  kinsman  and  disciple  with  a  fine  show  of  pained  indignation, 
they  never  came  within  measurable  distance  of  definite  action. 
Ireland  however  offered  a  more  promising  field  of  operations. 
Ireland,  For  a  decade  following  the  suppression  of  Desmond's  rebellion, 

1583-92  that  country  had  lain  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  English  "  under- 
takers "  had  been  planted  in  the  desolated  and  forfeited  lands  of 
Munster.  In  the  North,  Tyrconnel  was  loyal — that  is,  was  not 
disposed  to  rebellion  ;  Tirlough  Lynagh,  head  of  the  O'Neills,  was 
of  a  like  mind ;  and  Hugh  O'Neill,  the  successor  to  the  Earldom  of 
Tyrone,  had  been  brought  up  in  England,  and  was  a  professed 
supporter  of  English  rule :  against  which  there  was  no  one  to  make 
head.  Even  the  coming  of  the  Armeuia,  while  creating  some  nervous- 
ness, produced  no  disturbances,  though  the  assistance  given  by  a  chief 
here  and  there  to  ship- wrecked  Spaniards  brought  them  into  trouble. 
But  this  was  the  calm  of  exhaustion  merely.  The  unvarjdng  im- 
pression produced  by  the  Irish  letters  of  the  time  is  that  Englishmen 
regarded  *the  native  chiefe  as  a  low  type  of  savage,  and  the  common 
folk  as  a  noxious  kind  of  vermin ;  and  it  is  painfully  clear  that  the 
standard  of  civilisation  was  of  that  debased  type  which  must  prevail 
where  the  governing  powers  have  habitually  set  the  example  of  dis- 
torting the  first  four  commandments  of  the  decalogue  and  ignoring 
the  other  six.  The  normal  attitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  native  Irish 
and  Anglo-Irish  was  one  of  repressed  hatred  and  veiled  defiance 
towards  the  English,  ready  to  break  out  openly  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity should  seem  to  present  itself.  That  attitude  would  probably 
have  been  universal  hcid  not  some  of  the  chiefs,  like  Ormonde,  been 
convinced  that  even  the  English  system  was  preferable  to  the  anarchy 
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and  strife  of  septs  which  would  result  from  a  temporarily  successful 
rebellion :  finding  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Grovemment  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  security  of  their  own  position. 

Masterful  and  capable  men  however  like  the  old  Eildare  and 
Shan  O'Neill  had  demanded  more.  To  Kildare  the  Henries  had 
granted  that  more ;  Shan  had  come  near  to  securing  it  in  despite 
of  Elizabeth.  Now  an  abler  man  than  either,  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
was  making  up  his  mind  to  renew  the  contest. 

Tyrone  did  not  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  But  in  1692-8,  Tyrone, 
his  brother  in  law  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,^  Tyrconnel's  son,  his^^^"^ 
neighbours  Maguire  and  O'Rourke,  and  the  Mc Williams  or  Burkes 
of  Connaught— <iwellers  in  the  parts  furthest  from  the  Pale — were 
in  active  defiance  of  the  Grovemment.  T3ax)ne  was  engaged  in 
officially  placating  or  repressing  or  remonstrating  with  them,  osten- 
sibly doing  his  best  to  serve  the  Queen;  ready  to  hand  over 
hostages,  to  present  himself  in  person  to  the  Deputy  Fitzwilliam 
and  demonstrate  his  loyalty,  or  to  take  the  field  against  the 
rebeb  with  the  royal  forces.  The  Deputy,  and  the  Pi-esident  of 
Connaught,  had  information  that  he  was  in  fact  in  collusion  with 
the  rebels,  but  none  which  could  be  brought  home  to  him ;  and 
the  royal  forces — amounting  only  to  between  four  and  five  thousand 
men — were  as  usual  inadequate  to  doing  more  than  march  into  dis- 
turbed districts,  accomplish  some  burnings  and  hangings,  enjoy  one 
or  two  sharp  skirmishes,  and  march  out  again.  But  by  1594  Tyrone 
and  his  friends  were  in  communication  with  Spain,  and  Philip  was 
again  contemplating  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Ireland  as 
an  efiective  line  of  operation  in  his  weur  with  Elizabeth. 

By  this  time  the  Queen  was  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  1595 
Spanish  sea-power  was  not  diminishing  but  recovering :  the  attack  J^"^^^'* 
on  the  Brittany  ports  points  to  the  revival  of  a  more  far-seeing  voyage 
naval  policy ;  Drake  was  returning  to  favour,  and  the  younger 
Cecil  was  well-disposed  towards  him.     It  was  decided  that  he  and 
old  John  Hawkins  should  revive  the  past  methods  and  conduct  a 
grand  attack  on  the  Spanish  Main  and  Pemama.     As  usual  how- 
ever, fluctuating  oixlers  from  the  Queen  delayed  the  start  till  some 
months  after  the  intended  date  ;  the  Plate  fleet  reached  its  destina- 

^  Hugh  0*Donnell  had  been  trapped  and  held  prisoner  in  Dublin  as  a  hostage 
for  Tyrconnel's  good  behaviour ;  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
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tion  in  safety  ;  the  Spaniards  got  wind  of  the  expedition ;  and  wl.. 
Drake  and  Hawkins  at  last  put  to  sea  thej  had  instructions  c  ^ 
culated  effectively  to  prevent  their  accomplishing  anything  like  . 
surprise.  Porto  Rico,  the  first  main  objective,  had  due  warning 
and  so  was  able  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  the  attack,  ene: 
getically  as  it  was  conducted.  The  death  of  Hawkins,  who  haci 
grown  too  cautious  to  work  well  with  Drake,  relieved  the  expedi- 
tion of  divided  counsels ;  but  Drake  had  not  realised  that  in  the 
years  of  his  inaction  the  Spaniards  heui  profited  by  the  lessons 
he  had  taught  them.  Though  he  sacked  and  burnt  La  Hacha, 
Santa  Marta,  and  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  spoils  were  small ;  the 
enemy,  prepared  for  his  coming,  had  secured  the  passes  through 
Darien  to  Panama,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  forcing  them.  Then  came  the  final  disaster ;  Drake  himself  was 
seized  with  dysentery,  and  on  January  28th,  1596,  the  great  seaman 
died.  He  found  in  the  Ocean  his  fitting  grave  :  and  the  expedition 
returned  to  England  having  failed  to  accomplish  anything  note- 
worthy, though  it  had  to  fight  a  not  unsuccessful  battle  with  a 
slightly  superior  fleet  on  the  way  home. 

Six  months  before  Drake  sailed  on  his  last  voyage,  Raleigh  had 
gone  on  a  notable  exploring  expedition  to  the  Orinoco ;  the  fore- 
runner of  not  a  few  voyages  in  search  of  the  fabled  Eldorado. 
Beyond  some  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  however,  the 
venture  was  unfruitful. 
159C  Although  Drake's  expedition  had  been  spoilt,  his  theories  were 

cxTOdition  ^^^  more,  in  the  main,  in  the  ascendant ;  and  in  June  1696  a  great 
attacking  force  was  again  organised,  with  Cadiz  for  its  principal 
objective.  An  effective  blow  at  Philip's  navy  was  made  all  the 
more  necessary  at  the  moment,  because  the  Archduke  Albert,  now 
in  command  in  the  Netherlands,  had  just  succeeded  in  capturing 
Calais  from  the  French.  Howard  of  Efiingham  again  commanded 
as  admiral,  with  Essex  as  general  in  chief,  a  council  whidi  included 
Raleigh  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  and  a  Dutch  contingent  which 
was  under  the  orders  of  the  English  chief.  The  Spaniards  had 
this  time  no  suspicion  of  what  was  on  foot.  The  harbour  of  Cadiz 
was  full  of  shipping ;  which  included  however  a  number  of  ships  of 
war  in  fighting  trim.  Thus  it  was  not  without  a  fierce  conflict  that 
the  English  drove  their  way  in.  Two  ships  only  were  captured^ 
and  transferred  from  the  Spanish  to  the  English  navy,  but  numbers 
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^^jfere  aunk  or  burnt.  The  exploit  was  a  brilliant  one,  owing  its 
^^^coes8  largely  to  a  change  fix>m  the  original  plan  of  attack,  for 
^  which  that  advocatied  by  Raleigh  was  substituted.  Cadiz  itself  was 
^tormed,  capered,  and  put  to  ransom ;  but  the  victors  displayed 
_^,what  was  in  those  daj^  a  singular  and  notable  restraint  and  courtesy 
^Jn  their  treatment  of  the  vanquished.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  pro- 
^; tests  of  Essex,  who  wished  to  remain  in  occupation  of  Cadiz,  Lord 
g  Howard  was  content  with  the  heavy  spoils  secured  and  the  immense 
*^  destruction  wrought,  and  the  expedition  returned  home. 

Tyrone  in  the  meantime  was  playing  his  difficult  game  in  Ireland  Ireland, 
.  with  remarkable  success.  He  consistently  maintained  his  professions  '^^"^ 
of  loyalty,  though  by  now  calling  himself  "  The  C^Neill,^  like  Shan, 
he  fostered  the  belief  that  he  was  only  waiting  to  declare  himself 
anti-English ;  he  continued  to  evade  action  against  the  more  open 
rebels ;  he  continued  to  correspond  with  Spain ;  and  yet  Sir  John 
Norreys,  now  in  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  could  not  resist 
the  belief  that  he  meant  to  be  loyal  and  would  be  loyal  and  would 
make  the  other  chiefs  so,  if  his  assistance  were  loyally  accepted 
and  his  position  frankly  confirmed  by  the  Ekiglish.  Whether  such 
anticipations  would  have  proved  true  if  he  had  been  treated  as 
Henry  VII.  treated  Eildiure,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  the 
Deputy  Fitzwilliam,  and  his  successor  Russell,  regarded  him  as  a  «. 
traitor  at  heart,  and  persistently  provided  him  with  palpable  excuse 
for  distrusting  them  ^  in  turn.  Under  such  conditions,  loyal  or  not 
at  bottom,  it  was  no  part  of  the  Earl's  policy  to  break  with  Philip, 
or  on  the  other  hand  to  commit  himself  too  deeply  till  Philip  should 
be  also  irrevocably  committed  to  rendering  real  solid  assistance. 

So  Norreys  went  on  recommending  conciliation,  and  Russell  went 
on  opposing  that  policy,  while  Elizabeth  persistently  abstained  alike 
from  effective  conciliation  and  from  the  one  practicable  alternative 
policy  of  placing  a  really  strong  organised  and  orderly  garrison  in 
the  country :  maintaining  instead  only  a  few  ill-paid  ill-d.isciplined 
ill-behaved  troops  who  might  on  occasion  meet  the  raw  Irish  levies 
but  were  wholly  unfitted  to  be  the  instruments  of  a  firm  government. 
And  all  the  time  from  every  officer  in  Ireland  arose  the  perpetual 
petition  to  be  recalled  from  service  in  a  country  where  neither  a 

^  Tyrone  received  a  letter  from  Philip,  which  he  showed  the  Deputy,  as  a  proof 
of  the  tempting  offers  made  to  him  and  of  his  own  loyalty,  on  condition  that  it  should 
neither  be  copied  nor  retained.    But  it  was  kept  by  the  En^sh,  and  used  by  them 
to  attack  Philip,  and  others. 
25 
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soldier  nor  an  administrator  could  possibly  escape  lowering  any 
reputation  he  might  have  previously  acquired.  It  was  wdl  for 
England  that  Drake's  last  expedition  demanded  the  entire  atten- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Fleet ;  and  that,  following  thereon,  the  Cadiz 
expedition  was  even  more  destructive  to  the  prospects  of  the  new 
Armada  which  Philip  was  still  seeking  to  organise,  than  Drake's 
former  Cadiz  expedition  had  proved  itself  to  the  Great  Armada 
in  1687.  Tyrone  was  thereby  baulked  of  Spanish  help,  without 
which  he  would  not  plunge  into  soeh  a  rebdlk>n  as  might  threaten 
seriously  to  embarrass  Elizabeth  and  benefit  Philip. 
X596  So  matters  stood  in  the  summer  of  1596.    One  quality  however 

2^^ j  Philip  possessed  with  which  Englishmen  must  sympathise ;  he  never 
Armada  recognised  that  he  was  beaten.  Oushing  as  the  blow  at  Cadiz  was, 
the  northern  ports  were  left  alone,  and  there  the  laborious  building 
up  of  a  great  fleet  was  in  steady  {nrogress.  Philip  was  stirred  to 
deal  a  counterstroke,  and  late  in  October  a  huge  new  Armada  of 
nearly  a  hundred  vessels  sailed  from  Vigo  Bay,  its  destination  un- 
known save  to  Philip,  its  very  existence  unrealised  in  England,  where 
no  one  believed  that  a  Spanish  fleet  would  put  to  sea  so  late  in  the 
year.  The  Irish  chiefs  however  had  notice  that  an  invading  force 
was  coming.  But  the  old  story  was  repeated.  The  preparations 
•  had  been  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  disaster  of  the  summ^;  all 
the  provisions  were  incomplete ;  the  ships  were  hopelessly  ill-found ; 
and  the  fleet  had  hardly  started  when  a  terrific  storm  fell  on  it  and 
shattered  it.  Thirty  or  more  of  the  vessels  were  lost  at  sea ;  irtien 
the  rest  of  the  battered  armament  struggled  back  to  Ferrol,  pesti- 
lence broke  out,  and  the  crewi  died  and  deserted  by  hundreds  if  not 
by  thousands.  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Philip  and 
ruined  the  second  Armada — ^this  time  without  the  help  of  hostile 
man. 
1597  This  was  followed  again  in  the  next  summer  by  another  English 

l^^      expedition,  known  as  the  "  Island  Voyage,"  with  Essex,  Lord  Thomas 
Voyage,    Howard,  and  Raleigh  in  command ;  with  a  score  of  ships  from  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  a  Dutch  contingent  as  in  the  Cadiz  expedition.^ 
The  affair  however  was  mismanaged.     From  the  start,  there  were 
adverse  tempests.^    Corunna  and  Ferrol,  which  it  w£ts  intended  to 

^  The  soldiers  wanted  an  army  to  attack  Calais.    Raleigh's  insistence  however 
carried  the  day  in  favour  of  a  naval  blow.    (Raleigh,  Opinion  on  thi  Spanish  A  lantm.) 
«S.  P.  Dom,  iv.,  p.  463. 
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attack,  were  foond  warned  and  armed  for  defence ;  and  the  gales 
were  unfavourable.  The  fleet  made  for  the  Asiores,  and  captured 
Fayal,  Graciosa,  and  St.  Michael's ;  but  the  treasure-fleet  by  good 
fortune  evaded  the  English  and  found  safety  at  Teroeira.  Raleigh 
and  Essex  quarrelled  violently;  and  the  fleet  returned  home  with 
little  accomplished.  It  succeeded  however  in  weatherii^  a  storm 
which  once  more  had  made  havoc  of  still  anoth^  Spanish  Armada, 
which  sought  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  making  a  raid  on  Corn- 
wall with  a  view  to  seizing  and  holding  some  pcnrt,  to  be  used  as 
an  advance  post  for  operations  in  the  Channel — «  sufficiently  wild 
scheme  at  the  best,  with  Essex's  fleet  returning  almost  on  the  heels 
of  the  expedition. 

The  failure  decided  Tyrone  that  Spain  was  a  thoroughly  broken 
reed ;  and  he  succeeded  in  making  terms  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment *  that  winter,  if  only  with  a  view  to  organising  a  more  deter- 
mined and  independent  rebellion  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  in  this  the  last  year  of  Philip's  life  159^ 
that  he  was  beaten  at  every  point,  however  his  obstinate  fanaticism  P*"* 
might  refuse  to  euimit  it.  His  designs  on  the  throne  of  France 
were  foiled;  the  n^otiations  were  already  far  advanced  for  the 
Peace  of  Vervins  which  was  to  set  the  French  King  free  from  the 
war.  The  prospect  of  placing  Isabella^  on  the  English  throne  was 
more  visionary  than  ever.  The  Spanish  party  among  the  English 
Catholics  were  growing  more  and  more  out  of  favour ;  pride  in  the 
prestige  of  English  arms,  scorn  that  England  should  be  dominated 
by  a  nation  which  could  not  match  her  in  open  fight,  strengthened 
the  patriotic  section.  The  Scots  would  not  stir  a  finger  except  to 
make  their  own  monarch  king  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
Pope  himself  had  no  desire  to  see  Spain  so  aggrandised  as  to  be 
able  to  dictate  to  Christendom.  The  prospect  of  the  Netherlands 
being  reduced  to  submission  had  £kll  but  vanished.  As  for  the 
maritime  rivalry,  all  the  Spanish  efforts  had  been  in  vain.  The 
ships  had  been  improved ;  the  defence  of  the  trade-routes  had  been 
better  organised.  Several  of  the  blows  aimed  by  England  had  been 
more  or  less  abortive;  but  one  at  least  had  been  staggering,  and 
every  attempt  at  a  counterstroke  heui  ended  in  plain  disaster.   More- 

1 S.  P.  Irish,  vi.,  pp.  477-479. 

*  Philip  was  now  arranging  to  bestow  Flanders  upon  her  as  an  independent 
sovereignty. 
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over  from  first  to  last  the  Spaniards,  valiant  as  thej  often  proved 
themselves,  had  fooght  as  beaten  men,  the  English  as  assured  victors ; 
both  alike  with  a  perfect  ccmviction  that  the  latter  were  certain  to 
win  against  any  but  overwhdmmg  odds.  Sudi  a  fight  as  that  of 
the  Revenge^  with  the  nationalities  of  the  combatants  reversed,  was 
unimaginable. 

Yet  even  in  1698  Philip  and  some  of  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors 
were  unconvinced,  and  a  brief  alarm  was  created  whea  a  Spanish 
flotilla  dashed  up  the  Channel  and  made  its  way  to  Calais,  not  yet 
restored  to  France      Completely  unexpected  as  it  was,  however, 
En^ish  squadrons  were  on  the  seas  almost  at  a  day's  notice.     Half 
the  flotilla  was  lost  outside  Calais,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
Spanish  ports  were  in  a  ferment  at  the  report  that  Cumberland  was 
hovering  off  their  own  coast — ^very  sufficient  evidence  of  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  the  English,  both  in  organisation  and  morale. 
Death  of         In  Septemb^,  Elizabeth's  great  en^ny  breathed  his  last.     He 
^^'      was  not  exactly  the  monster  of  iniquity  that  he  has  been  painted ; 
not  a  criminal  for  the  love  of  criminality.    He  was  a  Tiberius  rather 
than  a  Nero ;  a  morbid  influence,  not  a  devouring  pestilence.    A 
perfectly  sombre  bigot ;  an  example  of  what  the  Greeks  would  have 
called  ifipv;  of  a  very  exceptional  kind,  who  believed  devoutly  in 
himself  as  the  instrument  chosen  by  the  Saints  for  the  overthrow 
of  heretics  ;  convinced  that  his  aims  and  interests  were  favoured  by 
Heaven,  ranking  before  those  of  the  Papacy  itself ;  without  a  qualm 
as  to  the  righteousness  of  all  means  he  could  adopt  to  further  those 
aims.     Save  in  one  slight  instance,  we  seek  in  vain  to  find  in  him  any 
sign  of  human  affections — ^tenderness,  sjrmpathy,  generosity.     In- 
finitely laborious,  his  idea  of  government  was  to  elaborate  an  enor- 
mous machinery,  of  which  every  portion  should  be  under  his  personal 
control ;  eternally  suspicious,  he  trusted  no  man,  and  kept  the  handis 
of  his  servants  tied  and  bound ;  immovably  cautious,  he  always  waited 
to  strike  till  he  thought  he  could  do;^  with  overwhelming  force,  and 
he  always  waited  till  the  time  to  strike  had  passed — till  his  oppo- 
nent had  crippled  him  by  striking  first.    Forty  years  before,  he 
was  lord  of  the  New  World,  lord  of  the  seas,  lord  of  Spain,  of  half 
^V  Italy,  of  the  Netherlands,  and  seemed  destined  to  be  lord  of  Eng- 

land, almost  of  Europe.  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  had  seen  where  lay 
the  weakness  of  his  position ;  they  had  evaded,  cajoled,  finally  had 
defied  and  triumphed  over  him.     When  he  sank  to  the  grave,  the 
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lordship  of  the  sea  had  passed,  the  lordship  of  the  Netheriands  was 
passing,  the  lordship  of  the  New  World  was  tottering.  His  over- 
weening ^otism  had  sucked  the  life-blood  of  Spain.  The  Power 
which  forty  years  before  had  threatened  to  dominate  the  world  was 
no  better  than  a  decrepit  giant ;  the  form  still  loomed  gigantic,  but 
the  substance  was  gripped  with  the  chill  paralysis  wherewith  Philip 
had  smitten  it,  since  he  had  entered  like  a  poisonous  blight  upon  his 
inheritance. 

Philip  was  seventy-one  when  he  died.  Six  weeks  earlier  Lord  Death  of 
Burghley,  seven  years  his  senior,  passed  away,  leaving  Elizabeth  ^"^^^^* 
with  none  beside  her  of  her  own  generation.  For  forty  years  too,  he 
had  been  the  Queen's  first  minister.  However  we  read  the  enigma  of 
Elizabeth's  apparent  frivolity,  vacillation,  trickery  and  success,  he 
had  been  throughout  the  one  man  with  whose  counsel  she  would  not 
dispense,  even  when  she  seemed  to  flout  him.  Essentially  he  was  a 
master  of  compromise,  of  balance ;  a  devotee  of  moderation,  of  the 
via  media.  Hardly  less  averse  to  war  than  his  mistress,  he  would 
yet  have  preferred  war  to  some  of  the  ignominious  shifts  by  which 
she  evaded  it ;  for  he  had  a  cool  level-headed  confidence  in  Eng- 
land's essential  vitality  and  power  of  weathering  the  storm,  if  it 
should  burst,  even  at  times  when  outside  observers  imagined  that 
that  confidence  was  hurrying  her  to  ruin.  When  obliged  to  lean 
to  one  side  or  the  other  in  religious  controversy,  he  adopted  the 
cause  of  ^^  his  brethren  in  Christ "  as  fUizabeth  dubbed  them  with 
a  sneer,  because  that  was  more  compatible  with  his  via  media  than 
the  other  :  but  he  had  none  of  Walsingham's  puritanic  enthusiasm. 
His  ideal  for  England  was  a  prosperous  respectability  :  breaches  of 
political  propriety  shocked  bim.  He  would  take  no  share  in  the 
profits  of  buccaneering  exploits :  but  it  was  the  same  mental  quality 
which  kept  him  from  any  zeal  for  Causes  which  might  drag  the 
country  into  incalculable  ventures.  When  it  seemed  to  him  that  a 
vigorous  support  of  European  Protestantism  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  submission  to  Spain,  he  went  with  Walsingham,  though 
Elizabeth  found  her  own  alternative  in  spite  of  them  both  :  but  he 
did  it  reluctantly,  and  always  at  bottom  with  the  hope  that  Spain 
and  England  might  yet  attain  mutual  amity.  After  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Bacon  in  1679  he  inclined  more  to  believe  in  that  possi- 
bility, and  in  proportion  as  the  war-party  was  strengthened  by  the 
Armada  his  antagonism  to  it  became  the  more  marked.     After  his 
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se^iEentieth  year  his  direct  interference  in  politics  had  become  less ; 
but  his  astute  sfm^  Robert  Cecil,  represented  him.  All  through  his 
career,  he  was  a  consistent  opportunist,  using  without  scruple  all 
currently  admissible  tools,  never  missing  the  chance  of  the  half-loaf. 
The  most  indu^rious  of  m^  a  supremely  shrewd  judge  of  character 
and  motive,  he  was  raxely — save  in  the  case  of  the  Queen — misled 
by  superficial  appearances ;  though  his  own  lack  of  sentiment  pre- 
vented him  from  fully  appreciating  the  sentimental  factor  in  peptics. 
Always  at  all  risks  he  was  loyal  to  Queen  and  Country ;  and  habit- 
ually, even  at  some  risk,  to  servants  and  colleagues.  If  he  does  not 
staiid  abscdutely  in  the  first  rank  of  English  statesmen,  they  are  yet 
few  who  stand  above  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

BLIZABETH  (zi),  1598.160^1<H1}  QUESN'B  LAST  YEAB8 

BY  Burghley's  death,  Elizabeth  was  left  alone,  reft  of  all  her  A  new 
earlier  counsellors.  Nicholas  fiacon  had  died  as  far  back  agg®"«^*'^ 
1679,  Leicester  in  1688,  Walsingham  in  1690,  her  kinsmen  Enollys 
and  Hunsdon — less  prominent,  but  of  sober  weight — more  recently. 
Except  Howard  of  Effingham  (created  Earl  of  Nottingham  after 
the  Cadiz  expedition),  Burghley  was  the  last;  and  their  sombre 
antagonist  of  forty  years  had  followed  him  in  a  few  weeks.  She 
herself  was  sixty-five  years  old.  The  leading  men  at  home  and 
abroad — Henry  IV.,  Philip  III.^  Robert  Cecil,  Raleigh,  Essex,  who 
was  now  only  thirty — were  of  a  younger  generation.  Lonely  but 
stubborn  and  indomitable  as  ever  she  ruled  still  to  the  end. 

Those  last  five  years  were  troubled  enough. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Ireland  Tyrone  was  resolved  to  place  no  1598 
more  dependence  on  Spanish  aid ;  but  it  was  equally  clear  that  the^'*^"^ 
Grovemment  as  constituted  was  quite  unable  to  quell  him.  Norreys 
was  now  dead,  and  Ormonde  was  in  command  of  the  Queen'^s  aimy, 
such  as  it  was.  The  English  garrison  was  quite  incapable  of  vigorous 
aggression.  In  1698  a  few  raw  levies  were  sent  over,  instead  of  the 
strong  disciplined  force  without  which  nothing  could  be  efiected. 
In  the  middle  of  August  a  force  was  dispatched  against  Tyrone, 
who  was  beleaguering  the  Blackwater  fort  not  far  from  Armagh ; 
and  Tyrone  inflicted  on  it  a  complete  and  disastrous  defeat,^  which 
caused  nothing  less  than  a  panic  among  the  Council  at  Dublin. 
The  practical  efiect  was  that  outside  the  Pale  the  chiefs  were  doing 
as  they  chose,  and  the  English  could  hardly  move  beyond  their 
fortifications ;  even  within  the  Pale  ravaging  was  almost  unchecked ; 
and  if  it  had;  been  possible  for  Tyrone  to  march  in  force  on  Dublin, 
the  capital  would  probably  have  fisdlen. 

1 S.  P.  Irish,  pp.  236  ft 
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In  the  troubles  of  Ireland,  Essex  was  to  seek  a  ladder  for  his 
ambitions,  and  to  find,  as  others  before  and  after  him  have  found, 
the  road  to  ruin. 
Essex  The  personal  interest  of  these  years  belongs  very  much  to  the 

rivalries  of  three  men ;  Robert  Cecil,  sly,  cautious,  and  plausible ; 
Raleigh,  brilliant  and  bitter,  intellectually  a  head  and  should^-s 
above  the  rest ;  Essex,  not  lacking  in  abilities  distorted  by  inordin- 
ate vanity.  Associated  on  equal  terms,  in  war,  with  the  experience 
of  Howard  and  the  genius  of  Raleigh,  at  the  Coundl-bos^  with 
the  astute  and  consummately  trained  Cecil,  petted  and  spoiled  by  the 
elderly  Queen  as  she  had  spoiled  no  one  since  the  dajrs  of  Leicester's 
youth,  a  public  favourite  by  reason  of  his  undoubted  courage  and 
his  popular  habits,  Essex,  young  as  he  was,  had  long  imagined  him- 
self the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom,  chafing  at  every  favour 
bestowed  on  a  rival,  and  treating  men  who  knew  themselves  his  sup- 
eriors with  intolerable  arrogance.  Now,  when  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  remedies,  were  the  subject  of  grave  anxiety,  he  clamoured 
of  the  blank  incompetence  to  the  task  of  every  one  who  had  under- 
taken it  or  could  be  suggested  as  fitted  for  it ;  with  the  result  that 
he  was  invited  to  undertake  it  himself.  Thereupon  he  made  unpre- 
cedented conditions.  Some  months  elapsed  before  the  conditions 
could  be  arranged ;  it  would  certainly  seem  that  his  object  was  to 
get  under  his  own  captaincy  a  force  large  enough  to  enable  him  to 
defy  all  control,  though  he  was  not  without  friends  to  warn  him 
that  his  influence  with  Elizabeth  depended  on  the  fascination  of  his 
presence — a  fact  of  which  his  ill-wishers  were  equally  aware,  and  by 
which  they  intended  to  profit  to  the  full  Not  the  least  part  of  the 
danger  to  Essex  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  political  air  was  thick 
with  intrigues  as  to  the  succession  when  Elizabeth  should  die,  and 
that  his  rivals  might  utilise  his  absence  to  secure  the  throne  for  a 
candidate  who  under  the  circumstances  would  be  certain  to  prove 
unfriendly  to  him. 
1599  But  the  hot-headed  Earl  had  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of 

^2^j^^  dioice,  though  he  was  almost  equally  unwilling  to  resign  or  to  under- 
take the  task  to  which  he  was  committed.  In  April  1699  he  ap- 
peared in  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  virtually  with  plenary  powers 
alike  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  and  a  warrant  to  return  in  ayeai^ 
time.  Yet  he  chafed  at  such  restrictions  as  were  imposed  upon 
him,  at  the  incompetence  of  the  officers  with  whom  he  was  provided. 
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at  the  refusal  to  permit  appointments  objectionable  to  the  Queen, 
at  the  inefliciency  of  his  troops  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  supplies. 
In  theory,  he  was  come  to  Ireland  to  strike  straight  at  the  heart  of 
the  rebellion  and  crush  Tyrone  in  his  own  fastnesses.  He  found 
that  the  condition  of  the  country  absolutely  precluded  an  immedi- 
ate campaign  in  the  North.  He  proceeded  instead  on  a  military 
progress  through  Leinster  and  Munster,  capturing  castles  which 
surrendered  with  no  more  than  a  show  of  resistance,  scattering 
small  garrisons,  perpetually  harassed  by  guerilla  companies  who 
avoided  pitched  battles.  He  gave  Southampton  command  of  the 
cavalry  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's  orders,  and  then  received  from 
her  so  peremptory  a  message  that  he  dared  not  maintain  the 
appointment.  The  rebels  cut  up  the  forces  of  the  President  of 
Connaught,  and  another  detached  column  in  Wicklow :  and  on  his 
way  back  to  Dublin,  Essex  himself  had  much  ado  to  beat  off  an 
attack  on  his  main  army  at  Arklow. 

In  the  meantime,  he  was  writing  letters  of  furious  complaint 
that  the  Council  in  London — ^in  especial  Raleigh,  who  was  now 
associated  with  Cecil — were  deliberately  seeking  to  cripple  him  for 
their  own  ends — a  charge  which  they  declined  to  answer,  as  being 
merely  a  piece  of  excited  extravagance ;  and  Elizabeth  rated  him, 
not  more  sharply  than  he  deserved,  for  wasting  the  unusually  large 
sums  provided  for  Ireland  on  a  procedure  so  vain.  Further,  she 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  march  against  O'Neill  without  delay, 
warning  him  on  no  account  to  withdraw  from  the  country. 

So  at  the  end  of  August  Essex  set  out.  But  when  he  fiDund  Fall  of 
himself  within  striking  distance  of  Tyrone's  forces,  the  latter  invited  ^*®** 
him  to  a  parley.  It  was  granted  and  held,  and  was  followed  by 
two  more  meetings ;  with  the  amazing  result  that  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded and  both  armies  withdrew.  That  some  personal  compact 
was  made  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  what  it  was  remains  unknown, 
and  it  was  never  carried  out;  but  the  presumption  is  that  there 
was  some  joint  scheme  for  securing  the  succession  of  King  James 
to  the  throne,  with  Tjrrone  su[»eme  in  Ireland  and  Essex  in  Eng- 
land. Tyrone  himself  gave  the  Spaniards  an  obviously  improbable 
version  of  the  plan  (after  it  had  collapsed),  according  to  which  he 
had  induced  Essex  to  contemplate  adhesion  to  the  ultra-vanish 
party,  though  he  was  the  most  pronouncedly  hostile  to  Spain  and 
to  Catholicism  of  all  the  English  leaders. 
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Whatever  the  plot,  the  ignominy  of  such  a  termination  to 
the  lavish  fMreparations  and  boastings  preceding  was  palpable. 
Elisabeth  was  furious,  and  her  expressions  of  resentm^t  ware 
scathing.  Whereupon  Essex  took  Uie  very  worst  step  possible  in 
his  own  interests.  Relying  on  the  Queen's  curious  infiEU;uation  for 
his  person,  which  had  survived  inaumerabie  quarrels  and  flagrant 
impertinences,  he  left  his  office,  sped  across  the  channel,  rode  pogt 
haste  across  England,  flung  himself,  all  mud-bespattered  into  the 
presence  of  his  mistress  in  her  chamber,  and  prayed  fofr  pardon. 
For  the  moment,  she  was  too  utterly  taken  aback  to  be  herself;  he 
left  her  thinking  he  had  won.  But  the  outrage  was  too  gross. 
That  evening  he  found  himself  under  arrest.  His  enemies'  policy 
of  ^^  giving  him  rope  enough  "  had  been  mote  completely  successfiil 
than  they  could  have  hoped.  He  had  set  the  noose  abput  his  neck 
with  his  own  hand,  though  it  was  not  yet  tightened.  X 
Catholic  The  whole  of  the  Essex  story  is, inextricably  i«^woven  with 

the  crowd  of  intrigues  in  progress  in  connexion  with  the  succession. 
In  England  by  this  time  title  ultra-Spanish  or  Jesuit  facticm,  which 
would  have  enthroned  the  Inquisition  with  a  Spanish  nominee  as 
sovereign,  was  all  but  non-existent.  The  division  was  into  two 
main  parties.  One  desired  a  sovereign  under  whom  either  Catholi- 
cism should  be  restored  under  such  tolerant  conditions  as  prevailed 
under  Heniy  IV.  in  France,  or  else  Anglicanism  might  be  retained, 
extending  a  like  toleration  to  Catholics.  There  was  of  course  a 
fundamental  divergence  between  these  two  positions ;  but  very 
many  of  the  nobility,  whether  }Nrofessed  Anglicans  or  {Hx>fessed 
Catholics,  were  prepared  to  accept  either  alternative.  Of  this  party 
the  intellectual  chief  was  Cecil.  The  second  party,  that  of  which 
Essex  was  the  head,  relied  primarily  upon  the  Puritan  element, 
and  advocated  persistent  hostility  to  Spain. 

Now  the  effective  Spanish  position  had  been  materially  dialled 
since,  diortly  before  his  death,  Philip  II.  had  erected  the  Nether- 
lands into  a  separate  sovereignty  under  the  In£snta  Isabdla  and 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Albert  to  whom  she  was  betrothed :  he 
had  thus  made  possible  for  England  a  revival  of  the  old-time 
Burgundian  alliance  independent  of  Spain.  The  Archduke  knew 
that  as  a  Spanish  Princess  Isabella  would  never  be  accepted  in 
England,  but  the  union  imder  one  head  of  England  and  Burgundy 
was  a  very  difierent  matt^,  which  might  provide  a  key  to  the 
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rdUgious  problem  very  much  akin  to  that  which  France  had 
recently  foiuuL  It  was  in  thiB  direction  that  the  eyes  of  the 
mujonty  of  the  Cecil  party  were  probably  turned.  F(»:  Essex 
however — unless  indeed  he  really  contemplated  the  hare-brained 
scheme  of  striking  for  the  throne  himself — the  course  was  clearly  to 
bring  in  James  as  his  own  puppet.  It  is  no  doubt  easy  to  remark 
that  that  crafty  prince  would  very  soon  have  outwitted  and  tripped 
up  the  shallow  and  overweening  Earl :  but  the  Earl  himself  was 
the  last  person  to  anticipate  sudi  a  denouement. 

But  outside  England  there  was  the  cunning  King  of  Scots,  on 
the  one  hand  intriguing  with  Essex,  on  the  other  appealing  to  the 
Pope,  as  a  Catholic  at  heart  who  was  only  waiting  for  adequate 
support  to  drop  the  mask — bidding  in  fact  for  the  countenance  of 
both  camps.  There  was  lynme  in  Ireland,  similarly  posing  to 
Spain  as  the  champion  of  Catholicism,  while  intriguing  with  Essex 
and  James  indubitably  for  something  like  sovereignty  for  himself 
as  the  pAce  ot  supporting  the  Scots  King.  And  there  was  the 
young  niilip  III.  of  Spain,  idle  and  vain,  who,  with  a  bankrupt  Philip  IIL 
treasury  and  a  rotten  administration  had  his  head  full  of  the  most 
inflated  ideas  of  his  own  power,  eaid  still  fancied  himself  quite 
capable  of  conquering  England  at  a  blow ;  a  delusion  from  which 
the  fanatical  religionists  who  trusted  not  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  were 
also  suffering.  To  him  therefore  the  idea  of  James  ascending  the 
English  throne  even  as  a  Catholic  was  quite  repugnant;  as  was 
also  the  succession  of  his  sister,  unless  she  restored  the  Netherlands 
to  him.  Whereas  the  union  with  the  Netherlands  was  jHrecisely 
the  one  condition  iiiiich  made  her  candidature  possible  in  England. 

While  Essex  was  still  in  Ireland  this  imagination  of  Philip's 
had  borne  curious  fruit.  He  ordered  the  preparation  of  another 
Armada:  the  greatest  of  all.  The  Spanish  vapourings  on  the 
subject  actually  created  some  alarm  in  England  ;  Ralegh  and  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  very  promptly  had  eflScient  fleets  on  the  narrow 
seas ;  the  Lord  Admiral  (now  Earl  of  Notting^iam)  was  appointed 
Lord  Greneral  and  there  was  a  great  mustering  of  troops  and  raising 
oi  companies  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen.    But  it  is  more  than  # 

probable  that,  as  far  as  the  land  forces  were  concerned,  these 
measures  were  intended  quite  as  much  to  be  a  hint  to  Essex  that 
he  would  find  any  attempt  at  coercion  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
game,  as  for  protection  against  any  eflbrt  whidh  Philip  was  capable 
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of  putting  forth.  In  fact  this  Armada  ended  in  the  feeblest  of  all 
th^e  feeble  fiascoes :  for  while  it  was  making  ready^  a  Dutch  fleet 
was  raidii^  the  Canaries  and  the  trade  routes ;  whoi  it  put  to  sea 
its  energies  were  absorbed  in  a  futile  attempt  to  catch  these 
audacious  enemies ;  and  before  it  reached  the  Azcnes,  a  fourth  part 
of  it  had  foundered  and  the  balance  had  been  practically  crippled 
by  foul  weather. 

Such  then  was  the  position  when  in  the  autumn  of  1699  Essex 
suddenly  found  himself  a  prisoner.  Cecil  however  did  not  think 
it  politic  to  go  to  extremities.  The  Earl  was  not  haled  befcure 
the  Star-Chamber  as  was  proposed  in  some  quarters ;  it  was  not 
till  the  following  June  that  he  was  brought  before  a  commission  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  enquiry  and  censure ;  and  some  two  months 
later  he  was  released.  But  from  October  1599  to  August  1600  he 
remained  in  custody. 
i6oo  In  the  meantime,  Tyrone  was  appealing  to  Spain  and  to  the 

Ireland  Archduke  Albert.  The  latter,  with  ulterior  objects,  was  n^;otiating 
for  peace  with  Cecil — who  was  following  a  path  of  his  own — and 
had  no  mind  to  complicate  the  intrigue  by  an  Irish  embroilment. 
Philip  immediately  gave  orders  that  everything  was  to  be  provided 
to  conquer  Ireland  out  of  hand ;  but  as  tiie  means  for  carr3dng  out 
those  (Hrders  were  entirely  lacking,  there  were  no  results.  M(»e- 
over,  Elizabeth  had  at  last  realised  that  the  systematic  reduction 
of  Ireland  was  now  an  absolute  necessity  which  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  adequate  forces  under  a  compet^it  commander.  Montjoy, 
a  connexion  of  Essex,  was  sent  over;  his  dealings  with  T3nrone 
met  with  increasing  success.  Essex  had  at  first  counted  on  Montjoy 
acting  in  eflect  as  his  own  deputy ;  but  in  this  he  was  disiqppointed. 
Placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  the  Deputy  immediately 
rejected  the  overtures  he  made.  The  army  in  Ireland  was  not  to 
be  the  instrument  of  Essex's  ambition. 
Socces-  Where  so  many  of  the  actors  were  simultaneously  engaged  in 

alternative  intrigues,  some  of  them  with  entire  insincerity,  and 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  inconvenient  persons  or  groups  in 
play  until  they  were  harmless,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  sure  in  most 
cases  of  the  real  policy  intended.  Cecil's  party  were  in  some  sort 
of  communication  even  with  Parsons,  who  persuaded  himself  that 
if  only  Philip  would  definitely  commit  himself  to  a  nominee,  and 
would  strike  in  befcnre  the  Scots  King  could  secure  himself^  the 


8ion 
intrigues 
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cfaiefe  of  that  party  would  support  him.  It  is  not  credible  that 
this  was  really  the  case,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  group 
were  deliberately  seeking  to  produce  that  impression  at  the  Spanish 
head-quarters.  For  them  the  essential  thing  was  to  wreck  Essex 
on  the  one  side  and  out- wit  the  extreme  Catholics  on  the  other. 
Others  might  be  deceived,  but  Cecil  and  Raleigh  at  least  must 
have  been  fully  alive  to  the  worthlessness  of  any  programme  which 
assumed  political  intelligence  on  the  part  of  Philip,  or  effective 
activity  in  Spain.  James  was  playing  for  the  support  of  every 
section,  by  inducing  each  to  believe  that  his  overtures  to  the  other 
sections  were  mere  blinds :  and  durii^  this  year  he  was  working 
for  the  support  of  Henry  IV.,  as  being  at  heart  a  tolerant  Catholic. 
Whether  Essex,  who  must  have  been  aware  of  the  intrigue,  accepted 
the  policy  or  regarded  it  as  merely  a  useful  diplomatic  deception 
remains  uncertain ;  at  any  rate  it  did  not  alienate  him.  But  the 
appearance  of  a  Franco-Scottish  rapprochement  was  an  immediate 
incentive  to  and  excuse  for  counter  negotiations  with  Philip  and 
the  Archduke  on  the  part  of  the  English  government 

At  the  end  of  August,  Essex  was  released,  though  still  excluded  The  end 
from  fiavour.  The  Cecil  party  had  complete  oxitrol  of  the  situation,  ^5^^^ 
and  to  all  appearance  meant  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Arch- 
duke: which  would  wreck  the  E^l's  ambitions  irretrievably.  Now, 
when  his  one  chance  lay  in  playing  the  repentant  and  tearful  adorer 
of  a  mistress  cruel  and  fair  if  somewhat  mature — a  very  familiar 
rdle  for  him — ^his  cry  was  all  for  the  restoration  of  lost  pecuniary 
privil^es ;  and  his  mistress  would  naturally  have  none  of  a  lover 
so  self-centred.  Despairing  of  .the  Queen's  favour,  he  was  rash 
enough  to  pose  as  a  populcur  champion,  declaiming  against  the 
intriguers  who  were  selling  England  to  the  Infanta,  and  drawing 
round  him  the  young  hot-heads  and  scape-graces  of  the  nobility,  in 
the  insane  belief  that  their  swords  and  the  cheers  of  the  London 
mob  would  enable  him  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  Cecil  by  a 
coup  de  mam.  When  the  time  was  ripe,  early  in  February,  Cecil 
struck.  Essex  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council.  He 
evaded  the  summons,  and  next  day  with  his  friends  made  a  frantic 
attempt  to  raise  the  City  for  the  removal  of  the  Queen's  false 
Counsellors.  That  evening  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  A 
few  days  later,  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  treason  before  a  Court 
of  Peers,  and  was  condemned  and  executed.    Pardon  was  impossible. 
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though  Elizabeth's  grief  at  signh^  his  death  warrant  was  poignant 
and  permanent. 
Robert  The  triumph  of  Cecil  was  complete.    The  utter  overthrow  of 

^^^*^  Essex  had  been  his  first  objective;  now  he  was  free  to  work  his 
own  underground  policy.  Publicly  and  ostensibly  as  before  he 
remained  the  chief  of  the  ^^  moderate  ^  party,  seeking  reconciliation 
with  Spain  and  a  modus  tnvendi  between  Catholics  and  AngUcans ; 
jMiyately  he  took  Essex's  vacated  place  as  the  friend  of  the  Scots 
King.  Thenceforth,  from  the  Moderate  camp,  directing  the 
Moderate  programme,  he  was  in  intimate  correspondence^  witii 
James ;  woricing  for  the  ultimate  destruction  of  his  rivals  and 
associates,  when  the  Stewart  should  become  King  of  England, 
owing  his  crown  to  Cedl's  dexterity.  James,  realising  his  position, 
promptly  fell  in  with  Cecil's  plans,  dropped  coquetting  with 
Catholics  abroad,  and  was  quite  content  to  wait  for  a  dead 
woman's  shoes,  and  to  give  up  irritating  demands  for  an  immediate 
recognition,  of  whidi,  with  Cecil  on  his  side,  he  felt  ultimately 
assured. 
Ireland,  During  1600,  Montjoy  had  abeady  been  doing  good  service  in 

*^^*^'  Ireland.  The  14,000  troops  at  his  disposal — though  thrice  as  many 
as  had  been  allowed  to  Norreys — were  insufficient  for  dealing  a  rapid 
and  crushing  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  rebellion  in  Ulster.  In 
Munster,  however,  the  Deputy  had  a  vigorous  lieutenant  in  Carew, 
and  the  chiefs  were  of  a  divided  mind — largely  becaiise  many  of 
them  held  their  positions  precariously,  in  virtue  of  the  English 
tenure  which  had  been  officially  substituted  for  the  Irish  metliod  of 
succession — so  that  the  forces  of  resistance  were  to  a  great  extent 
broken  up.  But  in  Ulster,  Montjoy  accomplished  a  fine  strategic 
stroke  by  making  a  feint  of  invading  the  province  froi6  the  south, 
while  he  sent  a  large  force  of  4000  men  by  sea,  under  command 
of  Docwra,  to  Loch  Foyle,  where  they  established  themselves  at 
Londonderry.  He  was  thus  in  a  position  to  strike  at  Tyrone  or 
O'Donnell  whenever  those  chiefis  ^ould  attempt  to  move  south- 
ward in  force :  as  was  exemplified  next  year,  when  Donegal  was 
seized,  and  the  Blackwater  fort  was  recaptured  by  a  move  from  the 
South,  because  Tyrone  could  not  withdraw  his  attention  from  Deny. 
About  the  time  of  Essex's  crash,  there  were  again  rumours  of  a 
Spanish  invasion.     Carew  could  deal  with  the  Irish  rebels  alone, 

^  Now  published  in  its  entirety  by  the  Camden  Society. 
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but  hardly  with  a  strong  invading  force  as  well.  When  in  Septem- 
ber 1601  a  real  Spanish  force  did  arrive  at  Kinsale,  Montjoy  had  to  i6oi 
concentrate  in  Munster.  But  though  this  expedition  showed  the ^^^l^^ 
limits  of  Philip's  capacities,  it  was  as  usual  so  ill  found  that  many  broken 
of  the  ships  had  been  obliged  to  put  back  to  Corunna,  and  others, 
failing  to  make  Einsale,  put  in  at  Baltimore.  Montjoy  was  in 
-strength  near  Cork,  Csurew  at  Limerick  ready  to  intercept  the 
approach  of  the  rebels  from  the  North •  In  a  very  short  time, 
Kin  sale  was  beleagured,  and  when  a  portion  of  a  Spanish  reinforce- 
ment managed  to  reach  the  coast  in  December,  it  found  an  fkiglish 
flotilla  before  it,  and  its  troops  were  isolated  in  a  third  station  at 
Castlehaven.  (VDonnell  however  succeeded  in  evading  Carew, 
who  then  joined  forces  with  Montjoy  and  the  fleet  before  Kinsale. 
When  Tyrone  arrived,  an  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  Kinsale; 
but  Montjoy  was  unusually  well  served  by  his  intelligence,  his  dis- 
positions were  skilful,  and  the  rebels  were  totally  routed  beyond 
possibility  of  present  recovery.  Aguilar,  the  Spanish  commander, 
was  admitted  to  terms;  Baltimore  cmd  Castlehaven  were  surren- 
dered. Thus  abortively  ocdlapsed  the  last  effort  of  Philip  III. 
The  Irish  rebellion- was  broken.  Many  of  the  chiefs  after  vain  and 
desperate  resistance  escaped  to  Spain;  others  surrendered  to  the 
Queen's  mercy.  (yDonnell  was  of  the  former ;  he  died  soon  after 
reaching  Spain.  But  Tyrone  the  diplomatic  succeeded  in  making 
terms.  It  seemed  that  once  more  the  Ei^lish  Grovemment  was 
supreme. 

Once  again,  as  the  death  of  the  great  Queen  becomes  imminent,  1602 
we  must  remind  ourselves  that  to  the  last  she  refused  to  recognise  cession  ^ 
any  heir,  and  that  there  were  various  claimants,^  each  one  with  a 
colourable  claim.  In  pomt  of  priority  by  heredity  King  James  of 
Scotland  unquestionably  stood  first  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth  of  York;  yet  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  an 
alien  but  King  of  Scotland  made  him  in  himself  an  unwelcome  can- 
didate. Nert  to  him,  since  like  him  she  descended  from  Margaret 
Tudor,  stood  his  cousin  Arabella — a  Stewart  too,  but  of  the  Lennox 
Stewarts,  not  the  Royal  House:  an  English  subject;  but  with 
the  drawback  that  she  was  a  woman  and  unmarried.  Third,  but 
first  under  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  was  Lord  Beauchamp,  son  of 
Katharine  Grey  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford ;  about  the  validity  of 

^  Qenealogical  Tables :  Front,  and  App,  A,  iii. 
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his  parents'  marriage  however  thare  was  a  doabt.  The  Stanleys 
of  Derbj)  who  through  Margaret  Clifibrd  could  claim  descent  firom 
the  younger  daughter  of  Henry  VII.)  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  inheriting  the  crown ;  no  mc»e  would  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
who  descended  from  Edward  IV.'s  brother,  George  of  Clarence. 
But  Riilip  of  Spain  claimed  the  crown  for  him<ielf  as  a  descendant 
of  John  of  Graunt ;  though,  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Spain  being  admittedly  im[xiicticable,  he  was  under  promise 
to  transfer  his  claim  to  a  hitherto  unnamed  nominee,  presumably 
his  sister.  Virtually  therefore  Isabella  ranked  as  a  possible  though 
not  very  enthusiastic  candidate. 
The  last  By  this  time,  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Infanta  could 

ntngoee  ^^^  ^  forced  upon  England,  though  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Moderates  would  have  favoured  her  candidature  provided  she 
brought  Flanders  with  her:  whereas  the  n^otiations  controlled 
by  Cecil  were  not  tending  to  bring  about  any  such  result.  Aa 
160S  drew  to  a  close,  the  ablest  man  in  Spain,  Olivares,  was  em- 
phasinng  the  necessity  for  giving  the  English  Catholics  as  a  body 
a  free  hand  to  nominate  an  English  candidate  instead  of  an  alien. 
It  is  probable,  though  it  cannot  be  called  certain,  that  th»«  was  a 
plot  to  unite  the  claims  of  Arabella  and  Lord  Beauchamp  by  mak- 
ing them,  with  an  implication  that  both  were  prepared  in  due  time 
to  declare  themselves  Catholics.  Meantime  the  Moderates  w«re 
awaiting  direction  from  Cecil ;  who  ostensibly  was  himself  waiting 
on  a  hint  from  the  Queen,  but  was  privily  keeping  the  way  clear  for 
James,  while  seeking  to  implicate  Raleigh  and  others  in  language 
and  actions  which  might  at  any  rate  be  interpreted  as  hostile  to 
him.  In  this  secret  intriguing,  Cecil's  great  ally  was  Lord  Henry 
Howard,  a  brother  of  the  last  Duke  ot  Norfolk ;  and  he  had  with 
him  the  Careys  of  the  Hunsdon  family.  Of  the  Moderates  in 
general  it  can  only  be  said  that,  while  there  was  no  candidate  in 
whose  favour  they  could  combine  with  any  warmth,  James  was 
rather  more  obnoxious  to  them  than  others.  Yet  they  did  not 
combine  against  him,  while  if  any  of  them  sought  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  him  Cecil  was  particularly  careful  to  sow  distrust 
of  them  in  the  Scots  King's  mind,  unless  they  hi^pened  to  be  par- 
tisans of  his  ovm  or  at  any  rate  probable  allies.  When  Arabella 
tried  to  escape  from  what  was  practically  the  custody  of  her  grand- 
mother the  Dowager  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  the  famous  ^^  Bess  of 
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Hardwick,"  the  attempt  was  nipped  in  the  bud  :  and  the  Catholics 
were  still  without  any  declared  candidate  when  the  lonely  old  Queen 
was  seized  in  March  with  her  last  mortal  illness.  6oi1.8     ^ 

As  Elizabeth  lay  on  her  death-bed,  her  entourage  consisted  1603 
almost  exclusively  of  Cecil  and  his  friends,  among  whom  is  to  be  ^^^  Queen 
numbered  the  old  Lord  Admiral,  though  he  was  innocent  of  the 
intrigues  going  on.  The  ships  in  the  Thames,  the  troops  in  the 
North,  were  commanded  by  members  of  the  same  group ;  almost 
before  the  breath  was  out  of  her  body  Robert  Carey  was  galloping 
North  to  hail  James  I.  King  of  England :  and  the  world  was  told 
that  Elizabeth's  last  conscious  act  was  to  ratify  by  a  sign  the  suc- 
cession of  her  old-time  rival's  son.  In  her  seventieth  year,  in  the 
early  hours  of  March  24th,  1608,  ended  the  long  and  glorious  reign 
of  tiie  Virgin  Queen. 


26 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 

ELIZABETH  (zU),  15581608-~LITBRATURE 

THE  Elizabethan  Literature  demands  from  the  general  His- 
torian something  more  than  the  incidental  references  which 
may  suffice  in  other  periods.  In  earlier  days,  he  may  draw  upon 
Piers  Plowman  or  Chaucer  for  evidence  and  illustrations  of  the  preva- 
lent social  conditions ;  in  the  century  following  he  may  appeal  to 
Milton  and  Bunyan  to  elucidate  aspects  of  Puritanism.  But  the 
Elizabethan  literature  is  in  a  degree  quite  unique,  the  expression 
of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  time,  its  many-sidedness,  its  vigour,  its 
creative  force;  helping  us  to  realise  how  it  was  that  Elizabeth's 
Englishmen  made  Elizabeth's  England.  And  this  of  course  is 
beside  the  other  fact  that  for  the  historian  of  literature  per  se 
there  is  no  period  quite  so  interesting  and  instructive,  none  of 
such  vital  importance  in  the  evolution  of  English  Letters. 
Birth  of  a  In  the  five  centuries  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  ending  in 
Ut^toJc  ^^^'  England  had  produced J)ut  one  single  poet  of  the^front 
rank  or  anything  approaching  it,^  Greoffirey  Chaucer,  ^^rom  the 
time  when  Edmund  Spenser  in  1579  delighted  his  contemporaries 
by  the  publication  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar ^  she  has  never  been 
without  writers  whose  claim  to  eminence  among  poets  can  be  at  least 
plausibly  maintained.  Before  very  much  the  same  date,  English 
prose  as  a  consciously  artistic  medium  of  utterance  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  recognised ;  even  Thomas  More  wrote  his  Utopia  in 
Latin,  and  it  was  not  translated  into  English  till  many  years  after 
his  death.  The  possibility  of  an  English  Prose  Style — written  prose 
as  distinguished  from  spoken  oratory — had  hardly  presented  itself 
except  to  the  translators  of  Scripture  and  the  Liturgy.  Before 
the  century  closed,  the  world  was  enriched  by  the  compact  and 
pr^nant  sentences  of  Francis  Bacon's  Blssays  and  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity.     As  with  the  Poets,  so 
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also  the  chain  of  masters  of  English  Prose  is  unbroken  from  that 
day  forward.  But  most  sudden  and  startling  of  all  the  various 
developments  was  that  of  the  Drama.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any 
critical  observer  in  1579  would  have  ventured  even  to  suspect  that 
the  crowning  glory  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  to  be  the  work  of  play- 
wrights; yet  before  she  died  the  genius  of  Marlowe  had  blazed 
and  been  quenched,  HamJet  had  appeared  on  the  boards,  Jonson's 
^^  learned  sock  "  had  cu^hieved  fame ;  the  men  whose  names  we  are 
wont  to  associate  with  the  ^^  Mermaid ''  had  most  of  them  already 
begun  their  c€u:eer,  even  if  they  had  not  yet  passed  the  stage  of 
merely  adapting,  doctoring,  and  "writing  up**  for  managers  the 
stock-plays  in  their  repertory.  The  Drama,  proving  itself  the  form 
of  literary  expression  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  absorbed  the  available  literary  talent  as  it  has  never  done 
since. 

Sudden  as  the  outburst  was  however,  it  had  been  made  possible 
by  many  years  of  wide  and  miscellaneous  experiment,  though  little 
of  any  permanent  intrinsic,  value  had  been  actually  achieved. 

Ebccept  for  Ascham's  Toccophib^y  very  few  passages  ^  of  English  Prose; 
prose  notable  as  prose — that  is,  consciously  essajdng  what  is  con-*^*^® 
noted  by  the  term  styk — had  been  produced  before  Elizabeth's  ac- 
cession, apart  from  the  liturgical,  rhetorical,  or  controversial  work 
of  the  clei^y  or  clerical  disputants.  The  Jets  and  Monuments  of 
Foxe,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  published  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  reign,  showed  the  development  of  a  power  of 
vigorously  dramatic  narrative  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
enormous  popularity  however  which  that  work  achieved  was  at  least 
in  part  the  outcome  of  the  general  sterility.  Men  had  not  yet 
learned  to  write,  but  they  were  ready  to  read  even  voraciously. 
Culture  was  in  vogue.  As  things  stood  culture,  in  practice,  meant 
and  could  mean  little  else  than  the  study  of  Latin  and  Italian 
authors — Greek  being  still  reserved  for  the  learned — of  whose  works 
translations,  some  of  notable  merit,  were  very  soon  beginning  to 
appear  on  the  market.  It  was  inevitably  to  these  two  literatures — 
the  Latin  and  the  Italian — ^that  men  turned  in  the  first  instance 
to  find  the  models  and  formulate  the  canons  of  literary  art ;  with 
only  occasional  divagations  in  the  direction  of  France  or  Spain, 

^  Such  as  may  be  lighted  on  for  instance  in  "  Sir  John  Mandeville,"  Mallory,  and 
Hall's  Chronicle. 
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countries  which  were  scarcely  a  generation  in  advance  of  England. 
We  remark  that  the  old  idea  that  for  prose  whidi  was  intended 
to  live  the  true  medium  was  still  the  one  international  literary 
language,  Latin,  died  exceedingly  hard ;  Bacon  himself,  great  master 
though  he  was  of  his  mother-tongue,  maintaining  it  quite  definitely. 
This  pedantic  attitude  however  was  not  involved  in  the  idea  of 
culture,  and  men  welcomed  with  avidity  an  author  who  made  his 
appeal  to  the  non-academic  public  in  vigorous  English.  The  con- 
version even  of  the  academic  mind  was  close  at  hand. 

1579.89  The  year  1579  is  in  the  strictest  sense  an  epoch  in  the  history 

of  English  Literature ;  as  witnessing  the  first  appearance  of  a  new 
and  original  force  in  EngUsh  verse,  and  the  first  deliberate  and 
elaborate  efibrt  in  the  direction  of  artistically  constructed  English 
Prose.  In  that  year,  John  Lyly  published  his  JEuphues :  the  AncUomy 
qf  Wity  and  Edmund  Spenser  his  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Buphu4s  EuphueSf  and  its  companion  volume  Euphues  and  His  England 
enjoyed  a  very  remarkable  if  temporary  vogue ;  running  through 
numerous  editions  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  fifty  years.  After 
that,  it  dropped.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  dropped.  The  work  is 
tedious,  prolix,  affected,  abounding  in  pedantry  and  in  intellectual 
foppery.  But  its  whole  meaning  and  significance  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written  are  lost  to  us  if  we  pay  attention  only  to  the  ridicule 
which  very  soon  fell  upon  it,  to  the  mockery  in  Shakespeare's  bur- 
lesques of  Euphuism,  or  to  Scotfs  later  parody  of  it  in  the  character 
of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  The  everlasting  antitheses,  the  perpetual 
playing  with  words,  the  alliterative  trickery,  the  accumulation  of 
far-fetdied  similes,  the  endless  and  often  most  in£q)propriate  classical, 
mythological,  and  quasi-zoological  allusions  and  parallels,  are  indeed 
sufficiently  absurd  and  wearisome ;  and  when  ^^  Euphuism  ^  became 
a  fashionable  craze,  its  sillier  disciples  were  a  very  fit  target  for 
jesting  and  mirth,  very  much  as  in  our  own  day  the  humorists 
fouiid  abundant  and  legitimate  food  for  laughter  in  the  vagaries 
of  what  was  knovm  as  ^^  sesthetidsm  ".  In  both  cases,  the  extrava- 
gances were  the  separable  accidents,  the  superficial  excrescences,  of  a 
real  intellectual  movement  with  a  quite  healthy  motive.  Euphues 
itself  was  a  real  and  serious  if  somewhat  misdirected  efibrt  at  making 
a  moralised  culture  fashionable,  and  at  elevating  the  English  tongue 
into  a  medium  of  refined  and  polished  expression.  If  the  Euphuists 
included  Armados  among  them,  they  numbered  also  their  Birons 
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and  Rosalines.  Though  Lyly  practised  exuberances  of  verbal  jug* 
glery,  he  was  not  their  inventor;  they  were  a  vice  of  the  times, 
largely  borrowed  from  foreign  models;  and  Shakespeare  himself, 
in  moments  of  aberrant  ingenuity,  produced — not  for  laughter — 
samples  which  Lyly  might  have  admired  but  could  never  have 
emulated. 

Lyl^s  work  was  a  novel  experiment  in  prose,  without  previous  Sidney's 
parallel;  critical  judgments  were  no  veiy  long  time  in  detecting PJ|^ 
and  condemning  his  extravagances.  But  the  same  intellectual 
motive  was  soon  to  find  a  more  chastened  and  artistic  expression 
in  the  work  of  one  who  was  still  but  a  literary  experimentalist 
when  he  meet  his  death  at  Zutphen.  When  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
that  ^*  verray  parfit  gen  til  knight,''  scholar,  soldier,  and  statesman, 
if  the  unanimous  appraisement  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  is 
worth  anything,  wrote  his  Defence  of  Poesie^  he  had  not  indeed 
broken  free  from  the  trammels  of  academic  theory ;  but  it  is  a  very 
often  acute  and  always  charming  piece  of  critical  work  in  scholarly 
and  graceful  language.  More  affected  and  generally  inferior  in 
style,  but  also  still  on  the  whole  scholarly  and  graceful  in  its 
language,  is  his  Arcadia^  an  example  of  the  indefinitely  constructed 
amorphous  Romances  out  of  which  in  course  of  long  time  the  novel 
was  to  be  evolved.  The  dwellers  in  that  Arcady  are  as  far  removed 
from  the  nymphs  and  swains  of  Watteau's  day  as  from  a  primitive 
Greek  population;  they  behave  as  no  human  beings  ever  did  or 
could  behave ;  they  belong  in  short  to  a  particularly  unconvincing 
kind  of  fairy-land,  of  which  the  vogue  happily  died  out  at  an  early 
stage.  The  Arcadia  is  not  intrinsically  a  great  book,  nor  can  it  be 
read  to-day  without  a  considerable  effort;  yet  it  must  always  be 
notable  as  not  merely  an  experiment  but  a  positive  achievement  in 
English  prose  style.  Neither  of  these  works  was  published  till  after 
1590 ;  but  both  must  have  been  written  before  1588. 

It  was  not  till  the  last  decade  of  the  reign  had  begun  that  the  Hooker 
first  great  monument  of  English  Prose  appeared ;  nor  is  it  surpris-  ^^^^ 
ing  that,  when  it  did  come,  it  was  an  example  of  the  Ekrclesiastical 
or  politico-ecclesiastical  order.  With  the  publication  in  1594  of 
the  first  four  books  of  Richard  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  the 
full  claims  of  English  as  a  great  literary  language  were  decisively 
established  by  his  rhythmical,  stately,  and  luminous  periods.  In 
their  own  field.  Poets  and  Dramatists  had  already  secured  those 
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claims;  with  the  works  of  Marlowe,  the  earliest  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, and  the  opening  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

While  the  Eighth  Henry  was  still  ruling  England,  Surrey  and 
Wyatt,  heedful  of  things  Italian,  had  already  discovered  that  verse- 
making  was  at  any  rate  a  delectable  pastime  for  a  gentleman  of 
wit,  especially  if  he  had  a  love-afiair  on  hand ;  a  pastime  certainly 
pleasing  to  himself  and  probably  agreeable  to  his  mistress.  They 
made  metrical  experiments,  introducing  both  the  sonnet  and  blank 
verse.  The  example  they  set  was  followed  by  others,  and  TotteVs 
MiscelloMf^  published  towards  the  end  of  Mary's  reign,  shows  that 
a  considerable  skill  in  this  minor  art  had  already  been  acquired, 
and  not  only  by  the  two  principal  contributors,  though  the  writers 
were  still  working  within  very  narrow  metrical  limitations.  In 
1559  appeared  the  Mirrourfor  McLgisiraUSy  for  the  most  part  dull 
and  uninteresting  but  containing  in  the  Indxiction  and  the  Com- 
plaifU  qf  Buckingham  two  contributions  by  Thomas  Sackville 
(afterwards  Lord  Buckhurst)  which  are  a  good  deal  more  than 
clever  verse-making.  But  after  one  other  experiment — the  part- 
authorship  of  the  first  English  Tragedy  in  blank  verse,  Gorboduc 
— Sackville  deserted  the  Muses,  for  public  affairs ;  in  his  later  years 
becoming  a  leading  member  of  Elizabeth's  Council.  The  little 
verse  that  he  left  is  of  a  quality  to  make  us  wish  that  he  had 
written  more  :  for  there  is  in  him  at  least  a  hint  of  some  possibili- 
ties which  were  actualised  in  Spenser.  But  twenty  years  passed 
before  the  appearance  of  the  ShephercTs  Calendar,  during  which  it 
is  probable  enough  that  courtiers  and  lovers  continued  to  practise, 
after  the  school  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt ;  nothing  however  was  pub- 
lished that  has  survived,  save  the  work  of  the  universal  experi- 
mentalist and  pioneer  Greorge  Gascoigne,  who  tried  his  hand  at 
most  forms  of  literary  production,  achieving  distinction  in  none 
but  a  laudable  respectability  in  all. 

The  Shepherd! 8  Calendar  by  itself  would  give  Spenser  nothing 

an?other8  ™^^  *^*^  *  ^'^  position  among  minor  poets ;  but  with  him  verse 
reappeared  as  something  more  than  an  el^ant  exercise  for  courtiers, 
schcdars  or  lovers.  Above  all,  the  Shepherd^s  Calendar  gave  unex- 
pected proof  of  the  metrical  capacities  and  verbal  felicities  of  the 
English  language,  though  setting  it  forth  to  the  accompaniment 
of  an  excessive  use  of  archaic  forms  and  exfuressions  Ev^i  that 
excess  had  its  value  as  a  protest  against  the  pedantic  precision  of 
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the  Latinists,  who  were  ahready  indulging  in  a  grotesque  attempt 
to  displace  natural  English  metres  by  Ovidian  and  Horatian 
prosody.  Spenser  himself  made  some  futile  efforts  in  this  direction ; 
so  did  Sidney — sundry  more  or  less  ingenious  examples  are  scattered 
about  the  Arcadia ;  but  Sidney  realised  his  error  in  time  to  write 
the  Astrophel  and  Stella  sonnets  (about  1581 -2),  which  though  still 
somewhat  stiff  and  academic  might  well  have  been  the  precursors  of 
some  noble  poetry  had  the  writer  lived  longer.  As  it  is,  his  life 
and  death  form  the  noblest  poem  he  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

Those  sonnets  also  remained  unpublished  till  some  years  later. 
The  first  three  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene^  which  at  once  estab- 
lished Spenser  for  all  time  as  a  true  poet  of  the  highest  rank,  did 
not  appear  till  1590.  In  the  interval,  the  English  Drama  was 
finding  itself,  and  some  of  the  dramatists  were  revealing  that  gift 
of  song — ^in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word — which  was  bestowed 
in  such  unparalleled  measure  on  the  later  Elizabethans.  To  this 
decade  belong  songs  by  Lyly  and  Peele,  Lodge  and  Greene,  which 
have  already  caught  the  delicate  daintiness  and  the  exquisite  lilt  of 
Siakespeare's  songs  and  a  host  of  others  found  in  the  later  song- 
books— qualities  of  which  there  is  Uttle  more  than  a  rare  hint  here 
and  there  in  the  earlier  Miscellanies,  for  all  the  bravery  of  sudi 
titles  as  A  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises  (1576) :  A  Gorgeous  GdOery 
of  Gallant  Inventions  (1578) :  or  A  HandefvU  of  Pleasant  DelHes 
(1584). 

The  definite  triumph  of  Qiristianity  over  Paganism  killed  the  The 
Drama  of  the  old  world,  the  Church  deliberately  setting  its  face  J^™* 
against  the  theatre.     But  primitive  popular  instincts,  embodied  in  EHza- 
the  continued  celebration,  as  holiday  sports,  of  what  had  originally  ^^ 
been  pagan  rites,  kept  in  existence  crude  and  embryonic  forms  of 
dramatic  representation  at  the  festival  seasons;  which  idFter  a  time  the 
ecclesiastics  saw  more  advantage  in  adapting  to  their  own  ends  than 
in  suppressing.      Hence  arose  the  miracle  plays  or  Mjrsteries  (fn^o- 
bably  ministeriwfn,  not  fivarijpLov)  of  the  middle  ages — ^representa^ 
ti(His  chiefly  of  episodes  in  the  Biblical  narrative.      These  in  turn 
suggested  the  Moralities,  dialogues  with  action  in  which  the  char- 
acters were  personifications  of  virtues  or  vices ;  relieved,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  by  passages  of  broad  buffoonery. 
Lastly  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  came  the 
representation  of  what  were  called  *^  Interludes,''  for  the  most  part 
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short  farces  of  a  very  primitive  order — ^probably  the  ofipring  of  the 
aforesaid  passages  of  buffoonery.  These  did  not  constitute  a  liter- 
ary drama ;  but  they  kept  the  idea  of  dramatic  representation  in 
being,  though  no  such  thing  as  a  theatre  or  building  constructed  for 
the  purpose  existed  as  yet  The  performances  were  given  either  in 
Church,  or,  later,  in  a  nobleman's  hall,  or  in  the  courtyard  of  an 
inn.  The  ^^ masque"  or  pantomimic  pageant,  without  dialogue, 
was  also  a  familiar  spectacle  of  the  later  times,  and  remained  an 
occasional  feature  of  the  drama  in  its  development. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  classics  caused  some  attention  to 
be  paid  to  the  Roman  drama ;  and  hence  Italy  led  the  way — ^as  in 
all  things  literary — ^in  producing  imitations  of  the  plays  then  known. 
These  however  hardly  got  beyond  the  stage  of  being  mere  imita- 
tions ;  though  as  modek  Terence  and  Seneca  were  superior  to  the 
compilers  of  miracle  plays,  something  more  was  required  than  copy- 
ing their  works  before  a  Drama  worthy  of  the  name  could  be  evolved. 
But  from  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dramatic 
instinct  in  England  was  struggling  to  find  for  itself  new  and  ade- 
quate expression. 

With  the  Educational  revival,  it  would  appear  that  school- 
masters occasionally  caused  their  pupils  to  act  scenes,  in  Latin  or 
periiaps  at  times  in  a  translated  version,  from  Terence :  and  it  is 
not  'surprising  to  find  that  what  is  recognised  as  the  first  English 
Comedy  was  written  by  a  schoolmaster  for  his  boys  to  perform. 
Ralph  Roister  Bolster  derived  from  the  Latin  model,  and  is  in 
doggerel  couplets.  It  was  the  work  of  Nicholas  Udall  who  was 
Master  of  Eton  and  afterwards  of  Westminster ;  but  whether  it  was 
produced  in  the  earlier  or  later  period  is  not  certainly  known.  At 
any  rate  it  preceded  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  Gammer  Gurtoris 
Needle^  dated  1553,  holds  the  second  place  in  point  of  time ;  and 
Early  Gorboduc  otherwise  known  as  Ferrex  and  PorreXy  the  first  English 
^^  blank-verse  tragedy,  the  work  of  Sackville  and  Norton,  was  acted 
Drama  in  ;1561.  From  this  time,  we  have  notices  of  the  production  of  a 
considerable  number  of  plays  of  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
were  exceedingly  crude,  being  either  very  formless  experiments 
derived  from  the  interludes  or  else  direct  imitations  or  translations 
of  Latin  or  Italian  plays ;  to  which  Gascoigne  contributed  his  share. 
A  nearer  approach  to  the  coming  Comedy  is  found  in  the  plays  of 
John  Lyly  preceding  his  Eupkuee,     By  this  time  dramatic  perform- 
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anoes  had  achieved  such  popularity  that  the  City  Fathers  were 
scandalised — ^not  indeed  without  reason — ^by  their  encroachments 
on  the  more  solid  but  less  inviting  attractions  of  Church  Services  ; 
and  by  banishing  them  from  the  City  precincts  caused  the  first 
regularly  constructed  theatres  to  be  established  outside  the  City 
bounds  in  Shoreditch :  a  departure  which  no  doubt  tended  to  the 
more  definite  organisation  of  the  Actor's  profession.  As  the 
Eighties  progressed,  a  higher  standard  of  dramatic  production  was 
attained  by  the  group  of  "University**  play  wrights  —  Peele, 
Greene,  Nash,  and  others  ;  wild  Bohemian  spirits  for  the  most  part, 
careless  of  conventions  whether  moral  or  literary,  wayward,  clever, 
audacious;  culminating  with  Marlowe,  whose  first  extremely  im- 
mature play  Tambunrlaifne^  was  probably  acted  in  1587  when  he  was 
only  three  and  twenty;  his  career  terminating  in  a  tavern  brawl 
some  six  years  later.  By  that  time  (1598)  it  is  certain  that  Shake- 
speare, bom  in  the  same  year  as  Marlowe,  was  writing  for  the 
managers ;  though  none  of  his  known  work  can  with  confidence  be 
dated  earlier  than  the  year  of  Marlowe's  death.  The  great  age  of 
the  Drama  had  begun. 

It  will  have  become  apparent  from  this  survey  that,  although  The 
we  talk  with  very  good  reason  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  of  English  ^^wSon 
Literature,  the  Queen  had  been  reigning  for  thirty  years,  the  great 
political  crisis  of  her  rule  had  been  reached,  the  Armada  had 
perished,  before  any  single  work  had  been  written,  or  at  any  rate 
published,  which  on  its  merits — ^judged  by  the  criteria  of  an  estab- 
lished literature  with  established  canons — would  have  entitled  its 
author  to  a  position  of  any  distinction  on  the  roll  of  fame.  Up  to 
1589,  the  most  remarkable  productions  had  been :  in  prose,  Foxe's 
Book  of  Martyrs  and  Lyl/s  Eaphues ;  in  verse,  some  lines  of  Sack- 
ville,  and  the  Shephercts  Calendar.  Even  when  we  have  added  to 
these  Sidne/s  Sonnets  and  his  Arcadia — written  but  not  published — 
the  significant  tact  remains  that  he,  as  well  as  Spenser  and  Lyly,  was 
not  bom  till  the  second  half  of  the  century  had  begun :  and  all  three 
were  older  than  any  of  the  group  of  dramatists  who  are  named  as 
Shakespeare's  precursors.  Spenser  was  actually  the  eldest  of  all 
the  men  whose  writings  shed  lustre  on  the  great  Queen's  reign :  and 
Spenser  himself  had  not  attained  to  the  full  maturity  of  his  genius 
— had  not,  at  least  given  its  fruits  to  the  world — at  the  hour  of 
England's  triumph.     Had  he  died  in  the  year  of  Zutphen,  ^^  Colin 
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Clout "  would  have  ranked  little  if  at  all  higher  than  '^  Astrophel." 
Further :  save  for  Sidney  and  Marlowe,  who  were  both  cut  off  pre- 
maturely, and  Spenser  himself  who  died  at  forty-six,  the  work  of  all 
the  greater  Elizabethan  writers — Shakespeare,  and  Ben  Jonscm, 
Bacon,  Hooker,  Raleigh,  Middleton,  Drayton — ^lies  as  much  in  the 
time  of  James  as  in  that  of  Elizabeth ;  while  a  whole  group  of 
those  to  whom  the  same  general  title  is  applied — Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Webster,  Ford,  Massinger — belong  in  effect  wholly  to  the 
later  reign. 

Broadly  speaking  therefore  it  is  worth  noting  that  state-craft, 
soldiering,  seamanship,  affairs  of  a  very  practical  character,  absorbed 
Uie  keen  brains  and  the  abundant  energies  of  the  earlier  generation  ; 
even  for  the  men  bom  in  the  fifties,  like  Raleigh  and  Sidney,  litera- 
ture (except  with  Spenser)  held  a  quite  secondary  place.  But  do 
sooner  is  the  National  triumph  ensured  than  the  youngs  generatiim 
displays  in  the  literary  field  characteristics  essentially  the  same  as 
those  whereby  their  elders  had  raised  England  in  war  and  in  politics 
to  the  first  rank  among  the  naticms. 

For  yeai*s  to  come,  for  the  first  time  certainly  in  English  History, 
literature  in  one  form  or  another  appropriates  the  best  work  of  the 
best  brains.  There  are  men  of  ability  in  politics,  but  no  giants :  or 
if  one  of  the  giants,  like  Bacon,  divides  his  attention  between  the 
two  fields,  the  best  half  of  it  goes  to  literature.  Yet  it  is  essen- 
tially the  same  spirit  whidi  works  in  the  great  men  of  Elisabeth's 
closing  years  as  in  the  great  men  of  her  youth  and  of  her  maturity. 
Pervading  Tlie  quality  which  conditions  the  whole  English  characto- 
^^^'  through  the  period  is  an  exubarant,  ott&n  even  a  riotous  energy, 
a  vast  imaginativeness,  which  breeds  in  the  first  place  an  immense 
daring,  saved  from  degenerating  into  mere  recklessness  by  a  coolness 
of  head  in  emergencies  which  is  singularly  marked.  Whether  we 
look  at  Elizabeth,  Cecil,  and  Walsingham,  or  at  Hawkins  and  Drake 
and  Frobisher,  or  broadly  at  the  actions  of  the  rank  and  file,  these 
characteristics  are  apparent.  They  are  no  less  patent  in  the  poets, 
displayed  Thus  if  we  Consider  the  tragedies  of  the  period,  their  tremendous 
Drama  audacity  is  perhaps  their  most  prominent  feature.  The  stage  reeks 
with  blood  and  reverberates  thundar,  to  an  extent  whidi  could  not  CbuI 
to  become  merely  grotesque  but  for  the  immense  pervading  vitality. 
These  men  could  and  did  venture  upon  extravagances  and  imbue 
them  with  a  terrific  quality,  when  in  weaker  hands  they  would 
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have  become  ridiculous.  For  anything  less  than  the  vibrating 
energy  of  Marlowe,  the  final  scene  of  his  Fa/usivs  would  have  sunk 
to  burlesque.  A  cold  anal]^  of  the  plot  of  Hamlet  or  Macbeth 
would  suggest  mere  melodrama.  A  Shakespeare  or  a  Marlowe  had 
no  hesitation  in  facing  tasks  which  offered  no  mean  between  great 
success  or  great  failure.  Nor  was  the  audacity  in  their  choice  of 
subjects  more  remarkable  than  in  their  methods,  their  defiance  of 
recognised  canons.  Just  as  the  seamen  had  ignored  the  convention 
of  centuries,  creating  a  new  system  of  naval  tactics  and  a  new  type 
of  navy,  so  the  Tragedians  brushed  aside  the  academic  conventi<m, 
creating  new  dramatic  canons  and  a  new  type  of  drama.  The 
innovation  in  the  structure  of  comedy  was  no  less  daring,  since  it 
proceeded  on  parallel  lines.  And  here  again  the  same  quality  of 
superabundant  vitality  is  equally  prominent.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  while  the  Elizabethan  vitality  would  have  made  the  drama 
great  in  spite  of  its  audacity,  the  greatest  productions  are  dis- 
tinguidied  firom  the  less  great  precisely  by  that  peculiar  sanity 
which  stamped  the  master-spirits  of  the  time.  As  it  is  with  the 
dramatists,  so  is  it  with  the  rest.  The  same  fulness  of  life  is  and  other 
apparent  in  the  luxuriance  of  Spenser's  imagination,  and  in  the^*^*^** 
spontaneity  of  half  a  hundred  anonymous  song- writers ;  the  same 
audacity  in  Raleigh,  embarking  on  bis  History  of  the  World,  and 
in  Bacon,  assuming  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province,  while  affirming 
and  formulating  the  principles  of  Inductive  Reasoning  in  substitu- 
ti(m  for  the  Deductive  methods  by  which  the  Schools  had  lived  for 
centuries.  Wherever  the  critic  turns  his  glance,  he  can  find  no  sign 
of  the  Decadent.  In  every  field  of  life,  in  politics,  in  war,  in  re- 
ligion, in  letters,  the  Elizabethan  was  virile  even  in  his  vices.  His 
offences  against  morals  or  against  art  were  essentially  of  the  bar- 
baric not  the  effete  order ;  as  the  splendours  of  his  productions  were 
the  natural  beauties  of  plants  nurtured  in  the  open,  not  in  the  hot- 
house. 

Other  aspects  of  the  national  character  could  be  readily  inferred  Breadth 
from  the  prevalent  tone  of  this  literature.  Toleration  as  a  political  ^^^^^ 
piindple  was  not  yet  recognised :  tolerance  as  a  private  attitude  of 
mind  was  very  prevalent.  The  Jesuit  and  the  extreme  Puritan,  the 
doctrinal  propagandists  who  would  endure  no  deviation  from  their 
own  standard,  were  thoroughly  unpopular,  and  managed  to  put 
themselves  outside  the  field  of  consideration ;  the  immense  bulk  of 
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the  nation  was  in  sympathy  with  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and 
it  is  only  to  the  extremists  that  the  men  of  letters  show  a  direct 
antipathy.  Catholics  can  make  a  presentable  case  for  the  theory 
that  Shakespeare  himself  was  a  ^^  cr3rpto-Catholic,"  though  the  case 
is  not  more  than  presentable.  Rome  is  abhorrent  to  Spenser,  yet 
it  is  apparent  that  many  of  his  ethical  conceptions  are  infinitely 
nearer  aldn  to  those  of  mediaeval  Catholicism  than  of  the  current 
Puritanism.  Hooker,  most  earnest  of  Christians,  was  also  the  most 
liberal-minded  of  men.  Jonson  was  half  a  Catholic.  All  were 
manifestly  men  of  deep  religious  feeling,  but  none  can  be  associated 
with  any  religious  party.  When  England  was  pitted  as  a  Protestant 
Power  against  a  Power  aggressively  determined  on  the  eradication 
of  Protestantism,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  [prevailing  sentiment 
should  be  increasingly  Protestant ;  on  the  whole,  it  is  surprising 
that  there  should  have  been  so  little  bigotry  in  it.  The  public 
inclination  was  to  be  tolerant  of  all  but  the  intolerant,  and  that 
attitude  is  reflected  in  all  the  literature  of  the  time,  except  the 
specifically  partisan  writings  of  controversialists. 
Patriotism  So  also  another  note  of  the  day  was  the  general  patriotism, 
national  pride,  or  insularity;  the  sentiment  which  made  the 
Catholics  themselves,  even  when  they  were  most  under  suspicion 
and  had  most  cause  to  welcome  an  opportunity  for  rebellion,  ready 
and  eager  to  fall  into  line  and  resist  the  invader  who  was  to  liberate 
them.  Again  the  poets  gave  voice  to  the  national  feeling,  none 
more  emphatically  or  more  admirably  than  Shakespeare  himself. 
Patriotic  lines  might  of  course  be  written  for  the  sake  of  the 
gallery's  inevitable  applause ;  but  Shakespeare's  panegyrics  of 
England  are  absolutely  and  unmistakably  whole  hearted,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  in  all  his  plays  he  presented  any  single  character 
with  a  more  thorough  and  convincing  sympathy  and  appreciation 
than  his  Henry  V.,  the  incarnation  of  English  aggressiveness. 
The  Finally,  what  manner  of  men  and  women  they  were  who  peopled 

Typ«s  ^^^  England  that  Shakespeare  knew,  we  can  see  from  the  men  and 
women  whom  Shakespeare  drew.  The  types  manifest  themselves ; 
the  normal  and  the  exceptional  are  readily  distinguishable.  The 
normal  type  is  keen  of  wit,  impulsive ;  it  is  observable  for  instance 
that  both  men  and  women  habitually^-almost  invariably — fall  in 
love  unreservedly  at  first  sight;  generous  for  the  most  part;  in 
action  prompt  and  more  often  than  not  over-hasty,  but  resourceful 
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— the  women  more  resourceful  than  the  men.  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  course  to  remark  that  his  types  are  types  for  all  time ;  but  different 
types  are  more  prevalent  at  one  time  than  another,  and  the  in- 
ference is  that  Shakespeare's  prevalent  types  were  the  prevalent 
ones  of  his  own  day.  Hamlet,  Brutus,  Cleopatra,  belonged  to 
eternal  but  not  to  normal  types ;  Hotspur  and  Mercutio,  Rosalind 
and  Cordelia — even  if  the  latter  were  glorified  examples — were 
obviously  normal.  For  in  play  after  play,  whether  as  leading  or 
as  minor  characters,  they  recur  again  and  again ;  and  more  than 
that  we  find  the  same  characteristics — presented  no  doubt  with 
less  incisiveness  and  less  brilliancy — rei^pearing  in  the  Dramatis 
Personse  of  the  whole  Elizabethan  group.  Such  were  the  gentle- 
men of  England  who  fought  the  Spaniard  and  overthrew  him; 
such  were  their  sisters  and  their  wives. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

ELIZABETH  (xUi),  1668-1608— ASPECTS  OP  THE  REIGN 

Features  ^"T^HE  reign  of  Elizabeth  may  be  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
of  the  J^  primarily  by  three  leading  features.  The  firpt  is  the  de- 
velopment and  establishment  of  England  as  the  greatest  maritime 
power  in  the  world,  a  process  which  has  been  traced  with  some  ful- 
ness. The  se^nd  is  that  sudden  and  amazing  outburst  of  literary 
genius  in  the  latter  half,  and  mainly  in  the  last  quarter,  of  the 
reign,  for  which  there  is  no  historical  parallel  except  in  Athens, 
unless  once  again  we  find  it  in  England  two  centuries  later :  whereof 
the  last  few  pages  have  treated.  The- third  ia  the  Ecclesiastical 
settlement,  on  which  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  only  to  touch. 
This,  with  certain  other  aspects  of  the  reign,  remain  for  discussion 
in  this  concluding  chapter. 
State  and  In  this  settlement,  the  primary  fundamental  fact,  politically 
Church  speaking — ^for  theological  problems  do  not  fall  within  our  range — 
is  the  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  Church  as  an  aspect  of.  the 
body  politic,  and  of  her  organisation  as  a  branch  of  the  body 
politic,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Sovereign  and  maintained  by 
the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign's  supremacy ;  precluding  the  inter- 
ference of  any  external  authority,  and  overriding  any  claims  to 
independent  authority  on  the  part  of  the  organisation  itself; 
requiring  from  all  members  of  the  body  politic  conformity,  under 
penalties,  to  the  institutions  thus  r^ulated,  and  rejection  of  any 
authority  running  counter  thereto.  The  secondary  fact  is  that 
the  State  thus  sanctioned  such  institutions  as,  under  a  reasonable 
liberty  ot  interpretation,  might  be  accepted  without  a  severe  strain 
of  conscience  by  persons  holding  opinions  of  considerable  diversity ; 
so  that  conformity  should  be  possible  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation,  including  many  who  might  not  in  theory  admit  the  right 
of  the  State  to  a  voice  in  the  matter  at  all. 
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The  politicians,  that  is,  deliberately  chose  a  via  media. 
Theologically,  the  dividing  line  lay  between  those  who  desired  the 
Mass  and  reunion  with  IU>me,  and  those  who  rejected  the  Mass 
and  derived  their  dogmas  from  Geneva.  Under  Mary,  the 
Government  had  thrown  itself  on  the  side  of  the  former ;  under 
Edward,  mainly  on  that  of  the  latter.  Elizabeth's  Grovemment 
would  have  neither.  It  would  not  admit  the  papal  claim  to 
override  the  secular  authority,  or  the  equally  dictatorial  claims 
of  the  Genevan  ministry  as  exemplified  by  John  Knox ;  the  first 
necessity  for  it  was  to  assert  secular  supremacy,  the  second  to  make 
its  definitions  of  dogma  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  be  reconcilable 
with  the  dogmatic  scruples  of  the  majority  of  both  parties;  with 
the  result  however  of  shutting  out  both  determined  Romanists  and 
determined  Calvinists,  while  the  Church  thus  r^ulated  contained 
two  parties,  one  with  conservative,  the  other  with  advanced,  ideals. 

The  outward  note  of  Conservative  churchmen  was  insistence  on 
ceremonial  observances,  as  that  of  the  advanced  men  was  dislike  of 
them.  But  as  the  reign  advanced,  another  feature  acquires  pro- 
minence— the  protest  of  the  Puritans  against  the  Episcopalian 
system  of  Church  Government,  with  the  correspondingly  increased 
emphasis  laid  on  the  vital  necessity  of  that  system  by  the 
Conservatives. 

The  Queen's  personal  predilections  were  at  all  times  on  the  The  State 
Conservative  side;  those  of  her  principal  advisers  always  1^*^©^ ^*^^^j?^ 
towards  the  Puritans — at  the  first  Cecil,  Bacon,  and  Elizabeth's 
own  kinsmen,  KnoUys  and  Hunsdon ;  then  Walsingham,  drawing 
Leicester  with  him.  But  in  the  early  years  of  her  rule,  when  it 
was  imperative  to  minimise  all  possible  causes  of  discontent,  the 
admission  of  the  largest  possible  latitude  in  practice  was  required, 
even  if  it  was  accompanied  by  legislation  which  gave  authority  for 
restrictive  action.  It  followed  however  from  the  political  condi- 
tions that  direct  hostility  to  the  Queen  was  to  be  feared  only  from 
the  Catholics — the  whole  body  of  those  who  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  old  religion  restored  in  its  entirety,  "^his  was  emphasized 
by  the  Papal  Bull  excommunicating  Elizabeth  in -1570 — a  political 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  which  gfeatly  ^.inoyed  and  em- 
barrassed Philip  at  the  time.  The  result,  joined  with  the  Northern 
Rising,  the  Ridolfi  plot,  and  the  indignation  aroused  by  the  day  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Puritans  and 
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to  give  open  Catholicism  the  character  of  a  political  offence ;  and  to 
this  an  enormously  increased  force  was  added  in  1581  by  the  Jesuit 
mission.     During  these  years,  parliaments  were  all  unfailingly  ar  ^ 
increasingly  Puritan,  and  Puritanism  was  steadily  making  way 
over  the  country,  not  without  the  favou:   of  the  leading  divines 
Elizabeth   herself   viewed    this    tendency   with   extreme   dislike, 
mercilessly  snubbing  bishops  and   others  who  secuied  to  betray 
inclinations  in  this  direction — Grindal  in  particular,  Parke»f„,i;^/n 
cessor  at  Canterbury,  suffered  from  her  displeasure*  \,.^,rr^i^   ^^.i  '- 
not  suppress  it.     She  might — and  did — say  a  gooi-    .eal;  but  she 
could  not  in  act  go  nearly  as  far  as  she  would  have  wished,  ir 
opposition  to  subjects  whose  political  loyalty  wa8-indispi\table,  as 
well  as  extremely  necessary  to  her  security. 
The  So  long  as  the  advanced  movement  concerned  itself  chiefly  w\fh 

Sdthe  ^®  "  Vestiarian  Controversy**  and  matters  of  ceremonial  observance, 
Puritans  it  did  not  assume  primary  importance  in  the  eyes  of  politicians. 
But  by  the  middle  of  the  reign  the  question  of  the  form  of  Church 
Grovemment  had  come  to  the  front,  and  the  demand  to  substitute 
the  Presbyterian  system  for  the  Episcopalian  was  being  put  forward 
by  Cartwright  and  his  followers  and  had  even  produced  a  Presby- 
terian organisation  within  the  Church.  Moreover  the  school 
commonly  called  Brownists,  who  developed  into  the  sect  of  Inde- 
pendents, were  propounding  the  theory  that  the  Church  consisted  not 
of  the  whole  nation  but  only  of  the  Elect.  Puritanism  was  therefore 
threatening  to  become  directly  subversive  of  the  established  order. 
Then  came  the  mission  of  Parsons  and  Campian.  The  effect  of 
this  in  regard  to  Catholics  was  twofold.  It  necessitated  an  in- 
creased severity  in  dealing  with  any  one  who  recognised  papal 
authority:  and  made  it  more  imperative  than  ever  to  induce 
Catholics  to  be  reconciled  with  the  State  Church,  by  emphasizing 
the  Catholic  side  of  her  institutions,  and  consequently  by  checking 
Puritan  developments.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  so  obviously 
impossible  for  the  Puritans  to  withdraw  their  loyalty  from  Eliza- 
beth that  to  conciliate  them  was  superfluous ;  they  were  adopting 
an  attitude  antagonistic  to  the  approved  constitution  of  the  Church  ; 
and  there  was  a  suggestion  of  rigid  even-handed  justice  in  waging 
war  upon  their  propaganda  at  the  same  time  as  on  that  of  Rome. 
Whitgift,  succeeding  Grindal  at  Canterbury  in  1588,  opened  the 
campaign  against  Puritanism — ^not  indeed  with  the  favour  either  of 
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parliament  or  of  the  leading  statesmen,  whose  personal  sjnnpathies 
were  with  the  advanced  party,  but  manifestly  with  encouragement 
,  om  the  Queen. 

Whitgiffs  own  a^ttitude  was  that  of  the  Disciplinarian  rather  Arch- 

than  of  the  theologian.    'The  method  of  operation  was  by  the  issue  v^jXift 

bf  Fifteen  Ar'^les  ti  which  all  the  clergy  were  required  to  sub- 

^QSi))!^*  the  sanction  thereof  being  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 

"'^  ;;'   "^'  "^mission.     Under  the  Act  of  Supremacy  of  1559,  the 

"•ippointi.        ot  a  Colnmission  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law  in 

Siatters  ecckWiafetical  had  been  authorised.    This  Court  was  fully 

Vx>nstituted  in  December  1583,  and  proceeded  by  methods  which 

Burghley  himself  held  to  be  too  inquisitorial.     A  good  deal  of 

indignation  was  aroused,  and  the  Puritans  were  in  effect  made 

^^6re  aggressive,  their  attacks  on  the  existing  system  culminating 

in  1589  in  the  distinctly  scurrilous  "  Martin  Mar-prelate  '*  tracts, 

which  were  so  violent  as  to  produce  a  marked  reaction.     Hiis  on 

the  one  side,  coupled  with  the  partly  genuine  and  partly  mythical 

plots  of  the  ultra-Catholics  on  the  other,  brought  about  shcurp 

legislation  in  1593,  resulting  in  an  increased  persecution  of  the 

Catholics  after  that  time,  and  in  the  compulsory  withdrawal  of  the 

extreme  nonconformists  to  the  more  sympathetic  atmosphere  of 

i\\e  Netherlands.    At  the  same  time  the  "High"  theory  of  the 

Church'^s  authority  was  formulated  by  Bancroft  (afterwards  Arch- 

bishopX  and  what  may  be  called  the  Constitutional  theory  of  Church 

Government  was  propounded  in  the  Ecdmaaticdl  Polity  of  Hooker. 

All  of  this  was  tiie  prologue  to  the  great  controversy  which  was 

to  acquire  such  prominence  under  the  Stuarts. 

In  writing  of  the  persecutions  under  Elizabeth  alike  of  Catholics  The  Per- 
'  %and  of  Puritans,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  imply  that  the  political  ®®^"*'°"® 
argument  in  their  defence  was  a  mere  pretext  with  a  theological 
motive.  As  a  matter  of  fact  however,  the  distinction  between  Eliza- 
beth's and  Mary's  persecutions  is  a  real  one.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
is  now  the  universally  received  view  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
penalised  on  the  score  of  opinions  conscientiously  held,  however 
erroneous  they  may  be ;  but  that  if  those  opinions  find  expression 
in  antinsodal  acts,  the  acts  must  be  punished.  Punishment  of 
opinions  is  rightly  branded  as  persecution.  Now  although  in  effect 
not  a  few  persons,  Puritans  or  Catholics,  were  put  to  death  by 
Elizabeth,  and  many  more  imfmsoned  or  fined — as  they  would 
27 
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have  said  themselves,  for  Conscience'  sake — this  was  the  distinction 
specifically  recognised  by  her;  which,  without  justifying  her  perse- 
cutions, differentiates  them  from  those  of  her  predecessors.  Henry 
and  Mary  frankly  and  avowedly  burnt  victims  for  holding  wrong 
opinions — ^for  Heresy.  Anabaptism  no  doubt  was  accounted  a 
social  as  well  as  a  theological  crime;  but  no  one  ever  dreamed 
of  regarding  Ann  Ascue  or  Frith  as  politically  dangerous.  Mary 
kindled  the  fires  of  Smithfield  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  not  for 
the  safety  of  her  throne.  Whereas  the  foundation  of  Elizabeth's 
persecutions  was  that  opinions  as  such  were  of  no  consequence :  but 
that  people  who  would  not  conform  their  conduct  to  her  regulations 
must  either  be  potential  traitors  politically  or  anarchists  socially. 
Her  proceedings  are  brought  into  the  category  of  persecutions, 
because  she  treated  potential  anarchism  or  treason  as  implying 
overt  anarchism  or  treason,  though  unless  and  until  she  discovered 
such  implication  in  a  given  opinion,  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  hold 
it  or  not  as  he  chose ;  its  truth  or  falsity  was  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference.  To  punish  the  implied  intention  of  committing  a 
wrong  act  is  sufficiently  dangerous  in  principle;  but  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  punishment  for  holding  an  opinion  because  it 
is  accounted  a  false  one. 

Finally,  while  we  must  condemn  her  persecution  both  of  Puritans 
and  of  Catholics  alike,  it  is  only  fair,  in  comparing  her  with  her 
predecessor,  to  remember  that,  in  the  five  and  forty  years  of  her 
reign,  the  whole  number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  as  Catholics 
or  as  Anabaptists  was  considerably  less  than  the  number  of  the 
Martyrs  in  four  years  of  Mary's  rule. 

m 
Economic  By  adopting  Cecil's  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  via  media^  Elizi^ 
progress  ly^fj^  saved  England  from  the  internecine  religious  strife  which 
almost  throughout  her  reign  made  the  political  action  of  France  so 
inefficient.  The  constant  wars  of  the  Huguenots  with  the  Leaguers 
or  their  predecessors  had  their  counterpart  for  Philip  also,  whose 
struggle  with  the  Netherlanders  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  nature 
of  a  civil  war.  Fully  realising  how  seriously  both  France  and  Spain 
were  hampered  by  these  complications,  she  was  able  to  conduct  her 
diplomatic  manoeuvres  with  an  audacity  quite  as  remarkable  as  her 
duplicity,  gauging  to  a  nicety  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  very  thin 
ice  over  which  she  was  constantly  skating.    Thus  while  both  those 
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Powers  were  perpetually  exhausting  their  resources  and  draining 
their  exchequers  with  costly  wars,  England,  free  from  any  simikr 
strain,  was  rapidly  growing  in  wealth  ;  and  whik  the  national 
expenditure  was  kept  comparatively  low,  manu£GuH:ures  were  multi- 
plied, and  the  commerce  which  was  driven  by  the  stress  of  war  from 
the  great  trade-centres  of  the  Netherlands  was  being  absorbed  by 
English  ports.  Moreover  that  forcible  trading  indulged  in  by 
John  Hawkins  in  the  earlier  ventures  of  the  reign — giving  place,  as 
time  went  on  to  the  process  of  systematic  preying  upon  Spanish 
treasure — provided  very  substantial  dividends  for  the  Queen,  as  well 
as  filling  the  pockets  of  her  loyal  subjects.  Thus  again  she  was  able 
to  avoid  making  perpetual  demands  on  her  parliaments,  and  when 
demands  were  made  the  parliaments  could  usually  meet  them  in  a 
generous  and  ungrudging  spirit. 

Nevertheless,  no  little  financial  skill  and  courage  were  required  The  . 
to  restore  the  public  credit  which  had  fallen  to  such  disastrous  ^^^"^"^ 
depths  in  the  two  preceding  reigns ;  and  this  was  done  to  a  large 
extent  by  a  policy  of  determined  financial  honesty.  The  miserable 
system  of  debasing  the  coinage  was  brought  to  an  end  ;  the  current 
coins  were  called  in  and  paid  for  at  not  much  under  their  actual  value 
in  silver,  and  the  new  coins  issued  were  of  their  face  value.  Debts 
contracted  by  Grovemment  were  punctually  paid,  and  as  an  imme- 
diate consequence  the  Grovemment  soon  found  itself  able  to  borrow 
at  reasonable  instead  of  ruinous  rates  of  interest.  Private  prosperity 
and  public  confidence  advanced  so  swiftly  that  before  Elizabetii  had 
been  a  dozen  years  on  the  throne  substantial  loans  could  be  raised 
at  home  without  applying  to  foreign  sources.  Elizabeth  never  spent 
a  'penny  of  public  money  wrUiout  good  reason ;  sometimes — as  in  Retrench- 
Ireland  habitually,  and  to  some  degree  at  the  time  of  the  Armada™®"^ 
though  not  so  seriously  as  is  commonly  reputed — her  parsimony 
amounted  to  false  economy ;  often  it  took  on  a  pettifogging  char- 
acter in  her  dealings  with  the  Dutch,  with  the  Huguenots,  and  with 
the  Scots,  though  in  the  last  case  at  lea^it  it  must  be  admitted  that 
either  party  was  equally  ready  to  overreach  the  other  if  the  chance 
offered.  But  for  very  many  years  a  very  close  economy  was  abso- 
lutely essential  if  debts  were  to  be  paid.  That  economy  was  facili- 
tated by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  prominent  men  on  public  objects ; 
due  peurtly  to  a  desire  for  display,  partly — at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  buccaneering  enterprises — ^to  bold  speculation  in  the  hope  of 
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large  profits,  but  partly  also  beyond  question  to  a  very  live  public 
spirit  Yet  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  assistance 
firom  such  sources,  it  remains  clear  that  Elizabeth'^s  resources  were 
husbanded  with  great  skill,  and  her  government  carried  on  with  a 
surprisingly  small  expenditure ;  that  expenditure  bemg  on  the  whole 
very  judiciously  directed — so  that,  for  instance,  the  royal  navy,  at 
least  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  reign,  was  maintained  in  a 
very  creditaUe  state  of  efficiency ;  though  the  number  of  the  ships 
was  not  large,  and  the  organisation  proved  inadequate,  when  the 
crisis  came,  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  seamen. 
Wealth  The  general  prosperity  however  was  not  due  to  any  notable 

advance  in  official  Economics.  What  it  owed  to  the  Grovemment 
was  the  immense  improvement  in  public  credit  brought  about  by 
the  restored  coinage,  and  the  punctual  repayment  of  loans  and 
settlement  of  debts,  coupled"  with  confidence  in  a  steady  rule  and 
freedom  from  costly  wars.  Trade  did  indeed  greatly  benefit  by  the 
enlightened  action  of  the  State  in  encouraging  the  settlement  in 
England  of  craftsmen  from  the  Netherlands,  with  the  consequent 
development  of  the  industries  they  practised  and  taught.  But  the 
vital  fact  of  the  enormously  increased  wealth  of  the  country  must 
be  attributed  to  the  energy  and  initiative  of  the  merchants  and  the 
adventurers  in  taking  advantage  of  the  new  fields  opened  to  them, 
of  the  displeu^ment  of  trade  by  the  wars  on  the  Continent,  and 
of  the  exposure  of  foreign,  especially  but  not  exclusively  Spanish, 
shipping  to  depredation. 

How  far  this  incteased  wealth  benefited  the  labouring  classes  is 
a  moot  question,  tt  would  seem  on  the  whole  that  the  process  of 
converting  arable  land  into  pasture  which  had  been  going  on  all 
through  the  century  was  already  becoming  less  active  even  in  the 
first  years  of  the  reign,  and  had  reached  its  limit  some  while  before 
the  Armada.  As  the  displacement  of  labour  diminished,  fixity  and 
regularity  of  emplojrment  increased,  while  the  labour  already  dis- 
placed was  gradually  absorbed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  manufactures. 
This  may  perhaps  in  some  degree  explain  the  almost  unaccountably 
sudden  cessation  of  laments  over  agricultural  depression.  Still,  the 
efiective  wage  earned  tended  to  drop :  that  is,  sdthough  wages  rose 
when  measured  in  terms  of  the  currency,  that  rise  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  advance  in  prices,  the  influx  of  silver  into  Europe 
diminishing   its  purchasing   power.     Hence  the  old  problem  of 
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dealing  with  poverty  in  its  two  forms — honest  inability  to  work 
and  dishonest  avoidance  of  work — remained  acute.  There  was 
always  a  humane  desire  that  the  deserving  poor  should  be  assisted, 
and  an  equally  strong  sentiment  in  favour  of  punishing  rogues  and 
vagabonds — persons  who  declined  to  dig  but  were  not  ashamed  to 
beg ;  with  perhaps  an  excessive  inclination  to  assume  that  wherever 
there  was  a  doubt  the  delinquent  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  it 
The  savagery  however  of  the  earlier  Tudor  laws  against  vagabonds 
was  mitigated,  and  honest  efforts  were  made  to  find  a  substitute  for 
the  old  relief  of  genuine  poverty  by  the  Monasteries.  This  took  in 
the  first  place  the  form  of  enactments  for  the  local  collection  of 
voluntary  contributions  to  relief-funds ;  and  culminated  in  the  Acts 
of  the  last  five  years  of  the  reign,  substituting  compulsory  for  volun- 
tary contribution,  and  establishing  that  Poor-law  system  which 
remained  substantially  unchanged  until  its  reformation  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  idea  that  Grovemments  do  well  not  to  interfere  with  the  Trade 

natural  unaided  operation  of  economic  laws  had  not  yet  come  into  Restric- 

,  ^  ,  ^  tions  and 

being ;  and  attempts,  mainly  futile,  to  control  wages  and  to  force  Develop- 

labour  into  particular  channels,  continued.  In  one  direction  how-  ™^^ 
ever  the  artificial  encouragement  of  one  industry  may  have  had  a 
beneficial  effect.  Navigation  laws  tended,  per  se^  to  check  general 
commerce ;  but  they  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  English  marine  at  a 
time  when  its  rapid  development  was  of  the  utmost  national  im- 
portance ;  not  directly  increasing  the  interchange  of  commodities  as 
a  whole,  but  encouraging  the  English  carrying-trade,  and  advancing 
the  growth  of  the  sea-power  which  made  a  more  extended  commerce 
possible ;  and  thus  indirectly  counterbalancing  the  direct  ill  effects. 
It  is  possible  even  to  find  some  defence  for  one  aspect  of  Monopo- 
lies. The  granting  of  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  particular  regions 
— ^Russia,  Guinea,  the  Levant,  the  Elast  Indies — to  Companies  of 
merchants,  had  a  definite  justification.  Individual  private  com- 
petitors could  not  conduct  the  trade  on  a  Icurge  scale ;  large  corpora- 
tions, secured  against  rivals,  could  face  the  risks  and  the  heavy 
expenditure  requisite  to  success,  and  could  be  granted  a  liberty  of 
action,  being  left  to  their  own  responsibilities,  which  was  impractic- 
able for  the  private  trader.  Amongst  these,  very  much  the  most 
notable  is  the  great  East  India  Company  which  was  incorporated 
on  the  last  day  of  December  1600.     Here,  its  birth  only  is  to  be 
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chronicled ;  its  history  belongs  to  the  ensuing  centuries.  But  the 
bestowal  on  individuals  of  the  monopoly  of  trade  in  particular 
articles  by  the  Royal  privilege  was  manifestly  bad  in  itself;  it 
became  so  serious  an  abuse  that  a  determined  parliamentary  attack 
was  made  on  the  system  in  1597 ;  and  even  then  Elizabeth  found  it 
necessary  to  promise  enquiry.  Nothing  practical  however  was  done, 
and  the  parliament  of  1601  returned  to  the  charge  with  such  obvious 
justification  that  the  Queen  very  promptly  and  graciously  promised 
to  abolish  the  grievance,  and  thanked  the  Commons  for  directing 
her  attention  to  the  matter. 
Travellers  We  have  already  in  a  previous  diapter  followed  in  the  wake  of 
adventurous  voyagers  and  explorers  prior  to  the  Armada,  and  re- 
corded the  first  disastrous  eKperimental  efforts  towards  colonisation ; 
but,  in  dealing  specifically  with  the.^eamen,  we  passed  by  overland 
explorations  such  as  those  of  Jenkinson,  who  during  the  first  decade 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  journeyed  through  Russia,  and  into  Asia  over  the 
Caspian  sea.  More  momentous  still  in  its  results  was  the  Eastern 
expedition  of  Newbery  and  Fitch;  who  starting  in  1583  went 
through  Syria  to  Ormuz,  and  were  thence  conveyed  to  Groa,  the 
Portuguese  head-quarters  on  the  West  coast  of  India.  Fitch  re- 
mained longer  than  his  chief,  visiting  Golconda,  Agra  (the  seat  of 
the  Great  Mogul  Akbar),  Bengal,  Pegu,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon,  and 
bringing  home  in  1591  stories  of  India  and  its  wealth,  which  were 
in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  formation,  in  1599,  of  Uie 
Association  which  i^ras  next  year  incorporated  as  the  East  India 
Company. 
Maritime  After  the  Armada,  the  sea-faring  spirit  was  naturally  even 
expansion  intensified.  To  a  great  extent  however  it  was  absorbed  in 
rivatearing — which  combined  with  its  attractions  in  the  way  of 
mere  adventure  the  advantages  of  being  profitable,  patriotic,  and 
pious.  In  connexion  with  the  direct  scheme  of  colonial  settlements, 
we  have  only  Raleigh's  two  unsuccessful  relief  expeditions  to  Virginia 
conducted  by  White  and  Mace,  and  the  attempt,  cJso  unsuccessful, 
to  start  a  colony  in  what  afterwards  became  New  England,  under 
Bartholomew  Grosnold  in  1602.  More  striking,  but  belonging  to 
a  somewhat  different  category,  was  Raleigh's  own  voyage  to  the 
Orinoco,  in  search  of  Eldorado  and  the  golden  city  of  Memoa; 
disappointing  in  its  results,  but  ably  conducted  and  firom  the  point 
of  view  of  explorers,  as  such,  by  no  means  unfiruitfiil.    Equally 
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noteworthy  are  the  two  great  voyages  of  James  Lancaster,  who 
was  the  first  English  captain  to  reach  the  Indian  seas  by  the  Cape 
route  (1592),  and  in  1601  sailed  thither  again  in  command  of  the 
first  fleet  of  the  new  Association  of  East  India  Merchants,  and 
opened  up  for  his  countrymen  the  trade  with  the  Spice  Islands. 
But  except  for  this  second  voyage  of  Lancaster's,  a  very  real  and 
definite  achievement  in  the  history  of  commercial  expansion,  the 
voyages  of  the  day,  full  of  brilliant  exploits  in  the  annals  of 
seamanship  and  of  adventure,  and  collectively  marking  an  epoch  in 
England's  oceanic  development,  were  not  individuedly  notable  for 
specific  results. 

Constitutional  theory  does  not  appear  to  have  differed  in  the  The  Con- 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  great  daughter.  The  monarch's  ®^*"^'''' 
will  was  supreme ;  but  the  people  could  give  expression  to  its  will 
through  Parliament  when  in  session.  The  practical  rule,  however, 
which  prevented  any  collision  between  the  two  forces,  was  that 
both  monarchs  kept  a  careful  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  nation. 
Like  her  father,  Elizabeth  never  allowed  herself  to  set  a  strong 
popular  feeling  at  defiance.  She  desired  that  her  people  should  be 
prosperous  and  free,  though  she  objected  to  their  interference  in 
the  conduct  of  political  affairs ;  she  desired  that  within  the  realm 
of  England  order  should  be  maintained  and  the  law  strictly 
administered.  If  practices  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  prevailed,  they  were  applied  only  to  persons  who  were 
assumed  by  herself,  her  ministers,  and  the  bulk  of  their  fellow* 
subjects,  to  have  placed  themselves  outside  the  pale.  The  ministers 
who  c£urried  out  her  will  avoided  the  arbitrary  methods  of  Wolsey 
and  Cromwell,  whose  master  had  preserved  his  own  popularity  by 
making  scape-goats  of  them  when  their  unpopularity  ran  too  high, 
squaring  his  account  with  the  People  at  their  expense.  Elizabeth 
never  found  it  necessary  to  square  her  account  with  the  People, 
whose  hearts  vibrated  in  sympathy  with  her  essential  loyalty  to 
them.  Few  of  them  probably  shared  her  views  on  the  sanctity  of 
crowned  heads  as  such,  which  amounted  almost  to  a  superstition ; 
but  the  country  was  pervaded  with  a  passionate  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  its  Queen.  On  the  other  side,  the  recoixl  of  her  Parlia- 
ments shows  that  freedom  of  speech  was  making  way,  though  she 
would  not  formally  admit  the  principle:  while  the  Parliaments 
cared  much  less  about  its  formal  admission  than  its  practical 
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prevalence.  She  snubbed  the  persistent  Puritans  for  their  obstinate 
oratory  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  matrimonial  questions,  but  they 
managed  to  have  their  say  (which  she  ostensibly  ignored),  without 
suffering  more  than  sharp  reprimands  and  occasional  detention  in 
ward ;  and  that  contented  them.  like  Henry,  she  recognised  that 
the  one  thing  Parliaments  would  not  endure  was  taxation  without 
their  own  consent.  On  one  occasion  when  she  found  she  could  do 
without  a  grant  she  had  asked  for  and  obtained,  she  remitted  it ; 
the  harmony  of  mutual  confidence  ensured  the  readier  co-operation. 
Parliament  under  Elizabeth  gave  not  infrequent  proof  that  it 
was  tenacious  of  what  it  held  to  be  its  privileges :  as  the  Queen 
showed  that  she  was  tenacious  of  what  she  considered  her  preroga- 
tives. But  each,  without  abating  their  right,  or  prejudicing  their 
theoretical  claim,  was  willing  to  make  practical  concession  to  the 
other  in  action.  It  was  only  in  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  that 
abstract  Theories  of  the  State  b^an  to  be  formulated — a  process 
which  became  exceedingly  active  in  the  next  century,  when  kings 
and  peurliaments  b^an  to  take  diametrically  conflicting  views  of 
political  exigencies.  Under  Elizabeth,  all  such  discussions  were 
purely  academic ;  under  the  Stuarts,  they  became  actively  practical. 
For  the  Stuarts,  unlike  Elizabeth,  recklessly  challenged  popular 
opposition  precisely  on  the  points  as  to  which  popular  opinion  was 
most  sensitive.  Harmony  gave  way  to  discord,  co-operation  to 
antagonism;  collision  and  disaster  followed — ^^red  ruin  and  the 
breaking  up  of  laws  ". 

The  Elixa-  "^^  popular  judgment  which  has  glorified  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
bethans  as  perhaps  the  most  splendid  period  in  the  annals  of  England  can 
be  endorsed,  without  ignoring  the  defects  in  the  character  of  the 
Queen,  her  Ministers,  her  Courtiers,  or  her  People.  A  new  day 
had  dawned  upon  the  world ;  new  possibilities,  vast  and  undefined, 
were  presenting  themselves ;  new  thoughts  were  possessing  the  minds 
of  men ;  new  blood  was  throbbing  in  their  veins.  The  English  race 
was  awaking  to  a  sense  of  its  powers,  grasping  with  a  ^lendid 
audacity  at  the  mighty  heritage  whose  full  import  was  yet  un- 
realised. The  Elizabethans  were,  as  a  nation,  triumphing  in  the 
first  glow  of  exuberant  and  healthy  youth:  with  the  faults  of 
youth  as  well  as  its  virtues.  Sheer  delight  in  the  exercise  of 
physical  energies,  in  perilous  adventure  for  its  own  sake  irrespective 
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of  ulterior  ends,  in  the  keen  encounter  of  wit,  in  the  bold  fabric- 
building  of  imagination,  characterised  the  Elizabethan  as  they 
characterised  the  MarcUhonomachoi  two  thousand  years  before ;  as 
the  Athens  of  Salamis  was  the  mother  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles, 
so  the  England  of  the  Armada  was  the  mother  of  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare  and  Spenser. 

The  typical  Elizabethan,  the  man  who  presents  in  his  own 
person  the  most  marked  characteristics  that  belong  to  his  time,  is 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh.  His  was  the  large  imagination  which  con- Raleigh 
ceived  a  new  and  expanding  England  beyond  the  seas ;  the  broad 
grasp  of  ideas  which  made  him  a  leading  exponent  of  the  theory 
of  the  Oceanic  policy  and  the  new  naval  methods;  the  ready 
practicality  which  made  him,  after  Drake's  day,  perhaps  the  ablest 
of  Elizabeth's  captains;  the  versatility  and  culture,  which  place 
him  securely  in  the  second  flight  of  the  writers  of  the  time ;  the 
breadth  of  intellectual  outlook  which  caused  his  enemies  to  call 
him  an  atheist,  coupled  with  an  actual  sincerity  of  belief;  bound- 
less energy,  daring,  ambition.  His  too  were  the  fiery  temper  and 
the  contemptuous  arro^mce  which  made  him  at  one  time  the  best- 
hated  man  in  England  outside  a  narrow  circle  of  devoted  admirers ; 
while  for  all  his  pride  he  could  match  Hatton  himself  in  prepos- 
terous adulation  of  the  Queen.  He  could  be  as  chivalrous  as  Sidney, 
and  as  merciless  as  an  Inquisitor :  he  could  be  gorgeously  extrava- 
gant, or  the  veriest  Spartan,  as  circumstances  demanded.  He  was 
in  brief  the  epitome  of  Elizabeth's  England :  a  tigure  assuredly  very 
far  from  godlike  but  no  less  assuredly  heroic. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  ever  the  foie  de  vivre  was  so  genereJly 
prevalent  in  England  as  in  those  spacious  days.  Such  a  national 
mood  is  in  danger  of  being  foUowed  by  a  lapse  into  an  effeminate 
hedonism,  from  which  England  as  a  whole  was  saved  by  the  an- 
tagonistic development  of  the  essentially  masculine  if  crude  puri- 
tanism,  whose  vital  spirit  had  already  begun  to  take  possession 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  without  as  yet  evicting 
paganism.  Under  this  at  present  secondary  impulse,  attributable 
very  largely  to  the  new  fcuniliarity  with  the  Old  Testament  engen- 
dered by  the  titmslation  of  the  Bible,  men  quickly  learnt  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  who 
gave  them  the  victory  over  their  enemies,  and  to  whom  with  entire 
sincerity  they  gave  the  glory ;  while  they  found  a  satisfying  warrant 
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in  the  Scriptures  for  spoiling  the  Egyptians  and  smiting  the  Amale- 
kites,  symbolising  specifically  the  Spaniards  and  the  Irish.  The 
particular  aspect  of  Puritanism  which  belongs  to  rigid  Calvinism,  in 
all  its  grim  austerity,  was  confined  so  far  to  a  very  limited  section  : 
for  the  majority  an  extensive  biblical  vocabulary  was  consistent  with 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  virile  carnal  enjoyments :  the  doumess 
of  John  Knox  hardly  infected  the  neighbouring  country.  For  the 
most  part,  even  the  intolerance  of  the  age  was  not  that  bom  of 
religious  fanaticism,  but  was  the  normal  outcome  of  a  full-blooded 
self-confidence.  The  Elizabethans  are  apt  to  startle  us  by  a  display 
of  apparently  callous  cruelty  at  one  moment,  and  an  almost  reckless 
generosity  at  the  next.  They  slaughtered  the  garrison  of  Smerwick 
in  cold  blood,  and  treated  the  vanquished  at  Cadiz  with  a  chivalrous 
consideration  which  amazed  its  recipients.  They  kidnapped  the  sons 
of  Ham  from  Africa  for  lucre ;  with  the  '^  Indians  "  of  South  and 
Central  America  they  were  always  on  excellent  terms,  and  the 
Califomians  proffered  divine  honours  to  Francis  Drake.  These  are 
paradoxes  precisely  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  so  often  puzzle 
amiable  and  mature  observers  of  the  British  schoolboy  to-day. 
Broadly,  they  were  governed  by  instincts  and  impulses  rather  than 
by  reasoned  ethical  theoiy,  instincts  occasionally  barbaric  but  for 
the  most  part  frank  and  generous;  and  they  were  sturdily  loyal 
to  the  somewhat  primitive  code  of  right  and  wrong  which  was  the 
outcome. 
The  These  qualities^  joined  with  an  indomitable  audacity  and  an 

MinirtCTs  ®°ii>^ently  practical  shrewdness,  were  characteristic  of  the  men  who 
were  the  hand  and  heart  of  England.  Other  qualities  were  needed 
for  the  brains  which  had  to  direct  her  policy ;  the  patient  common 
sense  of  Burghley,  the  keen  penetration  of  Walsingham,  the  solid 
shrewdness  of  Nicholas  Bacon,  vir  pietate  gravis.  The  creiftiness 
ot  the  younger  Cecil,  the  time-serving  of  Francis  Bacon,  mark  a 
lower  type  of  politidad^;  not  rare  perhaps  in  Elizabeth's  time,  but 
not  generally  characteristic  among  her  servants.  To  draw  full  value, 
however,  from  the  capacities  of  those  statesmen,  a  monardi  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  was  needed.  It  was  the  peculiar  note  of  Elizabeth's 
dealings  with  her  ministers  that  having  once  realised  their  essential 
merits,  she  never  withdrew  her  confidence.  She  flouted,  insulted 
and  browbeat  them  when  their  advice  ran  counter  to  her  caprices; 
but  no  man  suffered  in  the  long  run  for  standing  up  to  her,  how- 
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ever  she  might  be  irritated.     Nor  can  we  attribute  this  to  such  a 
loyalty  of  disposition  on  her  part  as  marked  her  rival  Mary  alone  The 
among  Stuarts :  to  whom  such  baseness  as  she  displayed  in  her  treat-  Q"e«n 
ment  of  Davison  would  have  been  impossible.     Elizabeth  had  no 
sort  of  compunction  in  making  scape-goats  of  such  men  as  he.    But 
she  knew  the  men  who  could  not  be  replaced,  a  faculty  rare  in 
pArinces ;  she  would  never  have  deserted  a  Strafford  as  did  Mary's 
grandson.    She  drove  Burghley  and  Walsingham  almost  to  despair 
by  her  caprices ;  but  if  she  overrode  their  judgment,  it  was  not  to 
displace  them  for  other  advisers  more  congenial  to  her  mood,  but 
to  take  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  manipulate  them  with  a  cool 
defiance  of  apparent  probabilities,  a  duplicity  so  audacious  that  it 
passed  for  a  kind  of  sincerity,  which  gave  her  successes  the  appear- 
ance of  being  due  to  an  almost  supernatural  good  luck.    Histricmics 
were  her  stock-in-trade :  she  was  eternally  playing  a  part,  and  play- 
ing it  with  such  zest  that  she  habitually  cheated  her  neighbours, 
and  occasionally,  for  the  time  being,  even  herself,  into  forgetting 
that  her  role  was  merely  assumed  for  ulterior  purposes.     When  a 
crisis  was  reached  where  there  was  no  further  use  for  play-acting, 
she  was  again  the  shrewd   practical  ruler  who  had  merely  been 
masked  as  the  com&lienne.     Other  queens  have  been  great  by  the 
display  of  intellectual  qualities  commonly  accounted  masculine,  or 
of  virtues  recognised  as  the  special  glories  of  their  own  sex ;  Eliza- 
beth had  the  peculiar  ingenuity  deliberately  to  employ  feminine 
weakness,  incomprehensibility,  and  caprice,  as  the  most  bafflingly 
effective  weapons  in  hei*  armoury. 

A  noble  woman  she  was  not.  The  miracle  of  virtues  and  charms 
depicted  by  courtiers  and  poets  existed,  if  she  did  exist  at  all, 
entirely  in  their  exuberant  imaginations.  She  could  be  indecently 
coarse  and  intolerably  mean ;  she  could  lie  with  unblushing  effron- 
tery; her  vanity  was  inordinate.  But  voracious  as  she  was  of 
flattery  it  never  misled  her;  she  could  i^preciate  in  others  the 
virtues  she  herself  lacked ;  behind  the  screen  of  capriciousness,  an 
intellect  was  ever  at  work  as  cool  and  calculating  as  her  grand- 
father's, as  hard  and  resolute  as  her  father's.  To  understand  her 
People  was  her  first  aim,  to  make  them  great  was  her  ultimate 
ambition.    And  she  achieved  both. 
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APPENDIX  B 
CLAIMS  TO  THE  THRONE 

CLAIMANTS  TO  THE  CROWN  OF  ENGLAND 

ACTUAL  OB  POTENTIAL ;  FROM  1486  TO  1608 

WHEN  Heniy  of  Richmond  was  hailed  king  of  England  on  Bos- 
worth  Field,  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  succession  to 
the  English  throne  were  in  a  state  of  chaos;  as  &r  as  hereditary 
right  is  concerned,  his  claim  could  hardly  have  been  weaker.  The 
titles  both  of  his  son  and  grandson  were  indisputable.  Those  of 
Mary  and  of  Elizabeth  were  both  questionable.  From  Elizabeth's 
accession  to  her  death,  it  was  uncertain  who  would  succeed  her. 
Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  we  find  actual  pretenders 
put  forward,  and  potential  ones  suspected  and  punished.  No  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  challenge  Henry  VIII.  or  Edward  VI. :  but  there  were 
sundry  executions  on  the  h3rpothesis  of  a  treasonous  intent  to  grasp  at 
the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  the  former.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  set  up 
against  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  herself  was  under  suspicion  in  that  reign. 
Against  Elizabeth,  Mary  Stewart's  title  was  constantly  urged ;  after  the 
death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Philip  of  Spain  set  up  a  claim  on  his  own 
account ;  and  at  different  times,  the  claims  to  the  succession  of  a  large 
variety  of  candidates  were  canvassed.  It  has  seemed  advisable  therefore 
to  give  a  complete  genealogical  table,  which  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  this  volume :  and  the  following  summary,  for  convenient  reference. 

Henry  VII 

It  was  perfectly  certain  that  whoever  was  rightful  king  or  queen 
of  England  in  1485,  Richard  III.  was  personally  a  usurper  who  had 
secured  the  throne  by  murdering  the  king  and  his  brother,  and  setting 
aside  his  other  nieces  and  nephew,  the  children  of  his  elder  brothers 
of  the  House  of  York.  They  however  were  not  in  a  position  to  assert 
themselves.    If  therefore  the  refuresentative  of  the  rival  House  of 

(487) 
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Lancaster  could  succeed  in  deposing  the  usurper,  he  would  thereby 
create  a  claim  for  himself  beyond  that  of  heredity,  as  the  man  who  had 
released  the  nation  fix>m  the  tjrrant ;  as  Henry  IV.  had  done.  If  he 
married  the  heiress  of  York,  the  two  would  unite  the  hereditary  claims 
of  the  rival  Houses,  and  the  title  of  their  offspring  would  be  technic- 
ally indisputable. 

Through  his  mother,  Henry  Tudor  was  now  the  acknowledged  repre- 
sentative of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  On  the  assumption — for  which 
there  was  no  indisputable  precedent — ^that  a  woman  could  succeed  in 
person,  his  mother  had  the  prior  title,  but  since  she  did  not  appear  as 
a  claimant  that  technical  difficulty  could  be  passed  over.  On  Uie  like 
assumption,  the  Princess  Elisabeth  represented  the  House  of  Y<NiL. 
Henry  thus  stood  for  the  one  House,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  for  the 
other.  Henry  deposed  and  killed  Richard.  As  soon  as  Elisabeth  was 
his  wife,  and  while  both  he  and  she  lived,  no  one  living  could  with 
much  plausibility  assert  a  prior  claim.  Henry's  own  personal  claim 
however  would  continue  disputable  (though  not  his  children's)  in  the 
event  of  his  wife's  demise ;  therefore,  to  strengthen  his  position,  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  ratification  of  his  own  title  by  parliament 
before  manying  Elizabeth,  so  as  to  have  a  sort  of  l^^al  claim  indepen- 
dent of  her. 

Still,  until  the  sons  of  this  union  should  be  old  enough  to  maintain 
their  own  rights  in  person,  there  remained  the  obvious  possibility  that 
the  claims  of  a  male  member  of  the  House  of  Yoi^  might  be  asserted  : 
the  male  members  living  being  Warwick,  and,  through  their  mother, 
his  De  la  Pole  cousins. 

Now  the  hereditary  claim  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  descending 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  required  ab  initio 
the  assumption  that  descent  must  be  in  direct  male  line ;  for  if  suc- 
cession through  the  female  line  were  recognised,  the  House  of  York  had 
the  prior  claim,  as  descending  through  females  from  Lionel  of  Clarence 
third  son  of  Edward  III.  But  when  Henry  VI.  and  his  son  were  both 
dead,  there  was  left  no  representative  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  direct  male 
line.  The  only  male  Plantagenet  remaining  was  young  Warwick,  son 
of  George  of  Clarence,  of  the  House  of  York  ;  Plantagenet  in  virtue  of 
his  descent,  in  unbroken  male  line,  not  from  Lionel  of  Clarence  but 
from  Edmund  of  York,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III. 

Thus,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  settlement  of  1399  had  ex- 
cluded the  entire  House  of  York  from  the  succession,  no  Lancastrian 
claim  could  hold  water,  technically.  Granting  succession  through 
females,  Elisabeth  was  the  heir ;  denying  it,  Warwick  was  the  heir. 
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Although  accepted  as  the  sole  possible  representative  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  therefore  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  Henry  Tudor's  claim 
to  that  position  lay  only  in  the  female  line,  through  his  Beaufort  blood. 
This  title  was  the  more  ineffective  because  the  Beauforts  themselves 
were  the  illegitimate  ofispring  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Katharine  Sw3m- 
ford,  and  had  only  been  legitimated  by  Act  of  Parliament  under 
Richard  II. ;  while  even  that  legitimation  had  been  rendered  invalid,  as 
concerned  succession  to  the  throne,  by  the  Act  of  Henry  IV.  which  in 
other  respects  confirmed  it. 

Nevertheless  although  there  were  other  indubitably  legitimate  de- 
scendants of  John  of  Gaunt  living,  no  claim  on  behalf  of  any  of  them 
was  put  forward  till  a  full  century  had  elapsed.  The  royal  House  of 
Portugal  sprang  from  the  second  and  that  of  Castile  from  the  third 
daughter  of  Lancaster;  so  that  after  the  death  of  Mary  Stewart, 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  posing  as  their  representative,  claimed  the  inheri- 
tance, ignoring  the  superior  title  of  his  cousin  Katharine  of  Braganza. 
But  in  1485,  the  title  of  any  alien  would  have  been  flatly  repudiated  by 
the  whole  country.  There  remained  only  in  England,  descending 
through  his  mother  from  John  of  Graunt's  eldest  daughter,  a  young 
Neville  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Westmorland; 
whose  line  was  extinguished  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  who  took  part  in 
the  Northern  rising  of  1569.  This  branch  however  appears  to  have 
been  completely  ignored  from  first  to  last 

The  vital  &ct  remained,  that  Henry  was  the  representative,  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  He  claimed  the  throne 
on  that  ground,  ratified  the  claim  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and  con- 
firmed it  by  a  Parliamentary  title.  The  Plantagenet  Princess,  he 
married :  their  offspring  combined  the  titles  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
Plantagenet  Earl  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  and  finally  perished  on 
the  scaffold  without  ofispring. 

The  accession  of  Henry  was  bound  politically,  in  spite  of  his  mar- 
riage, to  have  the  effect  of  a  Lancastrian  victory.  The  extreme  Yorkist 
partisans,  who  could  alwajrs  find  asylum  and  encouragement  with 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  were  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
result ;  but  they  had  nothing  approaching  a  case  for  anyone  except  the 
young  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Hence  the  first 
attempt  was  to  put  forward  a  fictitious  Warwick,  Lambert  Simnel. 
This  scheme  collapsed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Yorkists  fell  back  on  the  resuscitation  of  Richard  of  York,  murdered 
in  the  Tower  with  Edward  V.  If  he  was  alive,  his  title  could  not  be 
seriously^  challenged.     So- he  was  brought  to  life  in  the  person  of 
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Perkin  Wacfbeck.  When  Warwick  and  Perkin  were  both  dead,  there 
was  no  one  to  &11  back  on  but  the  De  U  Poles  of  Suffolk ;  since  at  this 
stage  the  two  senior  Yorkist  branches — the  Courtenays  of  Devon,  and 
the  Poles  (a  quite  different  fiunily  from  the  De  la  Poles)  could  not  be 
erected  into  dangerous  candidates.  [See  FrontUpiece,]  The  claims  of 
the  Courtenays  would  derive  from  the  younger  daughter  of  Edward  IV. : 
those  of  the  Poles  from  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Warwick's  sister : 
those  of  the  De  la  Poles  from  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Edward  IV. 

Henry  VIII 

Under  Heniy  VIIL,  there  was  no  claim  which  could  stand  against 
the  king's  own.  But  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  found  it  conveni^it 
to  put  out  of  the  way  Buckingham,  who  was  not  only  (like  the  Tudors) 
of  Beaufort  blood  but  also  traced  descent  from  Thomas,  sixth  son  of 
Edward  III. ;  and  twenty-five  years  later  his  grandson  Surrey :  also  the 
heads  of  the  De  la  Poles,  the  Poles,  and  the  Courtenays. 

Edward  VI 

Edward  succeeded  his  frtther  as  a  matter  of  course,  being  his  one 
indubitably  legitimate  son.     But  who  was  to  follow  Edward  ? 

Henry  had  two  daughters,  bom  ostensibly  in  wedlock.  But  the 
marriages  of  both  mothers  had  been  pronounced  void  by  the  courts. 
Prima  facte  therefore,  the  succession  went  first  to  the  offspring  of  Heniy's 
eldest  sister  Maigaret ;  but  these  might  be  ruled  out  as  aliens.  Next 
it  would  ^  to  the  offspring  of  his  younger  sister  Mary,  the  Brandons, 
of  whom  the  senior  was  Frances  Grey ;  who  however  gave  place  (as 
Margaret  of  Richmond  had  done  for  Henry  VII.)  to  her  daughter  Lady 
Jane.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Lady  Jane  had  technically  a  respect- 
able title.  It  left  out  of  count  however  that  the  Lennox  Stewarts,  the 
offspring  of  Margaret  Tudor  by  her  second  marriage,  were  English  as 
well  as  Scottish  subjects  and  therefore  not  barred  as  aliens. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  ruling  of  the  Courts,  no  one  who  believed  in  the 
Papal  authority  could  admit  that  Mary  Tudor  was  illegitimate.  Again 
both  she  and  Elizabeth  were  the  children  of  unions  entered  on  in  bona 
Jides,  and  only  invalidated  subsequently  on  technical  grounds:  grounds,  in 
the  one  case,  inadequate  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the 
other  never  made  public.  Hence ;  although  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
if  Katharine  was  Henry's  lawful  spouse,  the  marriage  with  Anne  was 
bigamous  and  its  offspring  illegitimate,  whereas,  if  Anne  was  Heniy's 
lawful  spouse  then  the  marriage  with  Katharine  was  void  from  the 
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beginning  and  its  oflbpring  illegitimate— that  is,  while  both  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  might  be  illegitimate,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  both 
should  be  legitimate— yet  the  advantages  of  setting  the  whole  problem 
on  one  side  by  acknowledging  the  right  of  each  to  the  succession,  in 
order,  were  obvious.  And  this  was  dcme  by  the  Will  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
which  Parliament  by  anticipation  gave  the  validity  of  a  statute. 

Mary  then  succeeded  Edward,  and  Elizabeth  succeeded  Mary,  in 
virtue  of  their  recognition  under  Henry's  wilL 

EUZABSTH 

On  Elizabeth's  accession  then ;  the  validity  of  Henry's  Will  being 
admitted,  no  other  title  could  stand  against  that  instrument,  and  the 
Brandon  branch  would  succeed  in  priority  to  the  Stewarts.  But  evi- 
dently it  could  be  argued  that  no  instrument  whatever  could  confer 
priority  on  an  illegitimate  heir  over  a  legitimate  one ;  or  on  a  junior 
over  a  senior  branch;  and  since  no  secular  authority  had  power  to 
annul  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Katharine,  nothing  after 
Mary  Tudor's  death  could  set  aside  the  title  of  Maiy  Stewart  Mary 
might  accede  to  an  arrangement  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  she  could 
not  abrogate  her  right,  or  admit  that  she  was  barred  as  an  alien.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Greys  might  be  pushed  forward  under  the  Will  as 
heirs,  in  oppositi<»i  to  Mary ;  but  they  could  not  be  seriously  upheld  as 
rivals  to  Elizabeth  herself;  and  the  same  applied  to  the  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Poles,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Arthur  Pole.  There 
were  now  no  De  la  Poles,  nor  Courtenays. 

With  Maiy  Stewart  as  the  only  possible  figure-head  for  a  revolt, 
Elizabeth  had  no  disposition  to  strengthen  her  position  by  acknow- 
ledging her  as  heir  presumptive,  since  that  would  be  an  immediate  in- 
centive to  her  own  assassinaticm  by  Mary's  adherents,  who  would  be 
anxious  to  secure  their  candidate  against  the  possible  appearance  of  an 
heir  apparent  It  was  safer  to  leave  the  question  of  her  successor  an 
open  one,  so  that  any  overt  act  in  &vour  of  any  particular  candidate 
would  be  tolerably  certain  to  recoil  on  that  candidate's  head.  Therefore 
Elizabeth  would  acknowledge  neither  Mary  nor  another,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  she  did  herself  look  upon  the  royal  Stewarts  as 
the  rightful  claimants,  throughout  her  reign. 

But  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  dead,  the  Catholics  were  at  once 
in  want  of  a  Catholic  candidate.  James  of  Scotland  was  a  Protestant : 
so  was  Arabella,  representing  the  Lennox  Stewarts ;  so  were  Katharine 
Grey  and  her  husband  Lord  Hertford  (the  son  of  the  old  Protector 
Somerset) ;  so  was  their  son.  Lord  Beauchamp ;  Huntingdon,  the  Pole 
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representative^  was  a  Protestant  toa  The  Countess  of  Derby^  like 
Katharine  Grey^  was  a  grandchild  of  Mary  Brandcm ;  bat  the  Stanleys, 
though  Catholics^  rejected  all  overtures.  As  Elisabeth's  end  approached, 
various  schemes  were  no  doubt  propounded  for  marrying  Anbella  to  a 
Catholic,  even  to  Beauchamp  on  the  understanding  that  both  were  in 
due  time  to  declare  themselves  Catholics.  But  the  immediate  result  of 
Mary  Stewart's  death  was  that  Philip  of  Spain  entered  the  field  as  the 
Catholic  candidate,  as  tracing  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt  through  both 
his  &ther  and  his  mother.  Later,  his  daughter  Isabella  was  put  forward. 
From  the  legitimist  point  of  view  however  the  title  of  James  of 
Scotland  was  indisputable.  The  stroke  of  deliberate  policy  by  which 
Henry  VII.  had  mated  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Scots  King  James  IV. 
bore  its  fruit  when,  precisely  a  hundred  years  later,  the  crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  united  by  the  accession  of  Margaret's  great- 
grandson  to  the  southern  throne. 
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THE  QUEEN   OF  SCOTS 

THE  life  of  Mary  Tudor  has  been  in  its  place  described  as  sapremely 
tragic ;  that  of  Mary  Stewart  presents  a  tragedy  not  greater  but 
more  dramatic — ^whatever  view  we  may  take  of  her  guilt  or  innocence 
with  regard  to  Damley,  to  Bothwell^  to  the  conspirators  who  would  £un 
have  made  her  Queen  of  England.  Of  the  misdeeds  laid  to  her  charge, 
that  of  unchastity  has  no  colourable  evidence  except  in  the  case  of 
Bothwell,  for  whom  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  she  had  an 
overwhelming  passion ;  and  even  there  the  evidence  is  not  more  than 
colourable.  That  she  was  cognisant  of  the  intended  murder  of  Damley 
can  be  doubted  only  by  a  very  warm  partisan :  but  in  weighing  tl^ 
criminality  even  of  that,  it  must  be  remembered  not  only  that  Damley 
himself  had  murdered  her  secretary  before  her  eyes,  and  had  insulted 
her  past  forgiveness,  but  that  political  assassinations  were  connived  at 
by  the  morals  of  the  times.  Henry  VIII.  had  preferred  to  conmiit  his 
murders  through  the  forms  of  law,  but  had  encouraged  the  assassination 
of  Cardinal  Beton  which  John  Knox  applauded.  In  Italy,  every 
prominent  man  lived  constantly  on  his  guard  against  the  cup  and 
the  dagger.  Philip,  Parma,  Alva,  Mendoza,  encouraged  the  murder  of 
Elizabeth,  and  incited  or  approved  that  of  Orange.  The  royal  House 
of  France  was  directly  responsible  for  the  slaughter  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Henry  III.  of  France  assassinated  Henry  of  Guise ;  the  Guises  in  turn 
assassinated  Henry.  Many  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  including  certainly 
Lethington  and  Morton,  if  not  Murray,  were  beyond  question  as  deep 
as  Maiy,  if  not  deeper,  in  the  murder  of  Damley.  And  in  England 
it  may  be  said  frankly  that  there  was  no  sentiment  against  political 
murder,  but  only  against  murder  without  sanction  of  Law.  Griven  a 
person  whose  life  was  regarded  as  possibly  dangerous  to  the  State,  the 
public  conscience  was  entirely  satisfied  if  any  colourable  pretext  could 
be  found  on  which  the  legal  authorities  could  profess  to  find  warrant 
for  a  death  sentence,  though  the  proof,  on  modem  theories  of  evidence, 
might  be  wholly  inconclusive.    In^  plain  terms,  if  Maiy  had  not  followed 
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up  the  murder  by  manying  the  "Bant  murderer/*  the  deed  would  not 
have  been  regarded  as  particularly  atrocious^  or  as  placing  her  in  any 
way  outside  the  pale.  But  that  marriage  was  fittal.  Damley  was  killed 
because  while  he  lived  his  intellectual  and  moral  turpitude  were  per- 
fectly certain  to  wreck  his  wife's  political  schemes;  but  the  new 
marriage  was  equally  destructive  politically  and  drove  home  the  belief 
that  passion,  not  politics,  was  the  real  motive  of  the  murder.  Whether 
politics  or  passion  were  the  real  motive,  whether  either  wocdd  have 
sufficed  wiliiout  the  other,  whether  even  together  they  would  have 
sufficed  without  the  third  motive  of  revenge  for  Rissio,  no  human 
judgment  can  tell.  But  if  under  stress  of  those  three  motives  in 
combination,  Mary  connived  at  the  murder,  it  proves  indeed  that  h&c 
judgment  fidled  her,  but  not  that  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
day  she  was  unusually  wicked. 

As  to  her  conduct  in  England — ^whatever  it  was — ^in  connexicm  with 
the  Ridolfi,  Throgmorton,  and  Babington  plots.     In  the  first  place,  she 
owed  Elizabeth  no  gratitude.     She  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
Queen  kept  her  alive  because — ^unlike  her  ministers  and  her  people — 
she  thought  Mary  alive  was  on  the  whole  mcnre  useful  than  dangerous. 
Mary  always  without  any  sort  of  concealment  asserted  throughout  the 
eighteen  years  of  her  captivity  her  quite  indisputable  right  to  appeal 
to  the  European  Powers  for  deliverance.     She  always  denied  that  she 
had  any  part  in  or  knowledge  of  schemes  for  Elisabeth's  assassination. 
Those  denials  were  never  met  by  any  evidence  ^  more  conclusive  than 
alleged  copies  of  deciphered  correspondence,  or  the  confessions  of 
prisoners  on  the  rack  or  under  threat  of  it.     But  assuming  that  her 
denials  were  &lse,  that  in  one  or  other  instance  or  in  all  three  she 
was  guilty,  she  did  only  what  Valois  and  Habsburg  and  half  the  leading 
statesmen  in  Europe  were  doing,  with  the  approbation  of  Rome,  and 
without  Mary's  excuse.     For  they  had  the  opportunity  of  overthrowing 
Coligny,  Orange,  Henry  of  Guise,  and  Elizabeth  herself  in  fiur  fight ; 
Mary  had  not:  her  crime  therefore  at  the  worst  was  infinitely  less 
than  theirs.     To  a  caged  captive  much  may  be  forgiven  which  in  those 
others  could  not  be  forgiven. 

And  if  in  her  prison  she  did  assent  to  her  own  deliverance  by 
assassination,  and  condescend  (as  no  doubt  she  did)  to  use  in  some 
of  her  dealings  with  her  captor  some  of  that  duplicity  whereof  that 
captor  was  herself  a  past  mistress — if  she  used  on  her  own  behalf 
the  weapons  which  were  freely  employed  against  her — she  displayed 
at  all  times  other  qualities  which  were  splendidly  royaL     She  never 

1 C/.  Hume  in  State  Paf^ers,  Spamsk,  III.,  Hi. 
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betrayed,  never  disowned,  never  forgot  a  fidthful  servant  or  a  loyal 
firiend.  If  she  bewitched  the  men  who  came  in  contact  with  her,  she 
was  the  object  of  a  no  less  passionate  devotion  on  the  part  of  all  her 
women ;  not  that  transient  if  vehement  emotion  which  a  &scinating 
fiend  can  arouse  when  she  wills,  but  a  devotion  persistent  and  enduring. 
And  withal  she  dreed  her  weird  with  a  lofty  courage,  &ced  it  full  front 
with  a  high  defiance,  which  must  bespeak  for  ever  the  admiration  at 
least  of  every  generous  spirit. 

All  this  we  may  say  and  yet  do  justice  to  the  attitude  towards  her 
of  the  people  of  England.  For  to  them,  her  life  was  a  perpetual 
menace.  "Die  idea  of  her  succession  was  to  half  of  them  unendurable, 
yet  if  Elisabeth  died  it  could  be  averted  only  at  the  cost  of  a  fierce 
civil  war,  aggravated  almost  certainly  by  a  foreign  invasion.  About 
her,  plots  were  eternally  brewing  which  if  they  came  to  a  head  must 
involve  the  whole  nation  in  a  bloody  strife.  She  engaged  when  she 
could  in  negotiati(His  which  could  not  do  otherwise  than  imperil  the 
peace  of  the  realm.  If  no  law  or  precedent  could  be  found  applicable 
to  such  a  situation,  there  was  clear  moral  justification  for  removing 
such  a  public  danger  in  the  only  possible  way.  Mary's  release  would 
only  have  aggravated  it ;  her  death  was  the  one  solution.  England 
had  no  hesitation  in  assuming  the  grim  responsibility  which  the  Queen 
of  England  was  fitin  to  evade  at  her  servants'  expense. 
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THE  works  enumerated  in  this  bibtiography  are  such  as  may  usually 
be  found  in  the  hiiger  pubHc  libraries,  or  are  available  to 
members  of  the  London  Library.  In  most  cases  a  few  words  of  des- 
cription are  added,  and  the  whole  list  has  been  so  classified  that  the 
reader — it  is  hoped — ^will  be  able  without  much  difficulty  to  pick  out 
those  volumes  which  will  best  help  him  whether  to  a  general  view  or 
in  gathering  detailed  infimnation  on  specific  points. 


To  a  student  *'  taking  up  "  the  Tudor  period,  the  best  brief  general 
introduction,  as  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  whole  subject  is  to  be 
found — judging  from  the  writer's  early  experiences — ^in  two  small 
volumes  in  the  ''Epoch"  Series  (Longmans),  Seebohm's  Era  of  the 
Protestant  Revolutum,  and  Oeighton's  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

The  continuous  narrative,  m  extenso,  is  presented  consecutively  in 
The  Tudor  Period,  vol  i.,  by  W.  Busch  (translated  by  A.  M.  Todd)  for 
Henry  VII. :  Brewer's  Henry  VIII.p  vols.)  for  Henry  VIIL  to  the  fidl 
of  Wolsey:  Froude's  History  of  England  (12  vols.)  from  the  &11  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Armada— cautious  though  the  reader  must  be ;  with 
Major  Martin  Hume's  Treason  and  Plot  for  Elisabeth's  closing  vears. 

Proceeding  to  the  detailed  list ;  the  first  division  gives  authorities 
covering  all  sections  of  the  Tudor  Period.  Then,  under  each  reign, 
are  the  authorities  for  that  reign,  selected  as  being  on  the  whole  Uie 
most  prominent  or  the  most  informing.  These  are  divided  into  con- 
temporary, ie.  Tudor;  Intermediate;  and  Modem,  ue.  pnblicati<ms 
(roughly)  of  the  last  half  century.  Further  classification  is  introduced, 
where  it  seems  likely  to  be  of  assistance. 

TUDOR  PERIOD 
CONTKMPORARY 

The  Ckirew  Papers  (Ireland). 

Four  Masters,  Chronicle  of  The :  Celtic  Chronicles,  collated  and  trans- 
lated drca  1632  by  four  Irish  Priests. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages. 
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The  Hatfield  Papen  (Historical  MSS.  Commisnon).  The  period  befixre 
Elizabeth  occupies  only  half  of  voL  i. ;  the  rest  of  which,  with 
the  following  volumes  of  the  series,  is  devoted  to  that  reign, 

Rymer's  Foedera. 

Stow,  ArmaU  and  Survey  of  London  and  Westmhuter. 

iNTBRBfEDIATE 

Hallam's  ConHUuiiomd  History  of  England.  A  valuable  study  of  the 
constitutional  aspects  of  uie  period ;  and  espedaUy  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  to  the  great  religious  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Hook's  Lhes  of  the  ArchUthope  ;  a  work  somewhat  coloured  by  the 
author's  ecclesiastical  predilections. 

Lingard's  Hiatory  of  England  ;  a  fiiir-minded  account  written  avowedly 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  Valuable  data  have  how- 
ever been  brought  to  light  since  Lingard  wrote. 

Von  Ranke's  EngUsche  Geschichie,  translated  as  "History  of  England 
prindpaUy  in  the  seventeenth  century  " :  not  a  detailed  history  of  this 
period,  but  marked  by  the  Author's  keen  historical  insight 

History  of  the  Popes,  for  those  aspects  of  the  period  suggested  by 

the  title :  see  also  Macaula/s  Essay  on  this  work. 

Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  containing  transcripts  of  many  im- 
portant documents.  The  compiler  however  occasionally  went 
astray  ;  as  in  a  remarkable  instance  noted  at  p.  129- 

Modern 

Ashley,  W.  J.,  IniroducHon  to  English  Economic  History, 

Brown,  P.  Hume,  History  of  Scotland. 

Cambridge  Modem  History:  vol.  iL,  The   Reformation.      Useful  for 

reference,  and  containing  a  very  fiill  bibliography  of  the  subject 

Cc.  xiiL-zvi.  deal  more  particularly  with  Kngland.     Also  vol.  iii.. 

The  Wars  of  Religion. 
Chambers,  Cyclopcedia  of  English  LUerature,  containing  useful  surveys, 

criticisms,  and  extracts.     [New  edition.] 
Chambers,  E.  K.,  The  Mediaeval  Stage^  invaluable  prolegomena  to  a 

History  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  as  yet  unwritten. 
Qowes,  Sir  W.  Laird,  The  Royal  Navy  :  vol  i 
Cunningham,  W.,  Growth  oj  English  Industry  and  Commerce :  the  best 

Economic  Authoritv. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
Green,  J.  R.,  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  admirably  reproducing 

the  atmosphere  of  the  period. 
Lang,  Andrew,  History  of  Scotland,  vols.  L  and  iL  :  a  strong  corrective 

to  the  ordinanr  &ifflish  treatment  of  Scottish  relations. 
Morley,  Henry,  EngUm   Writers ;  partly  critical,  partly  consisting  of 

numerous  and  ample  extracts. 
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Bait,  J.S.,RekiiioHi  bdmeen  England  and  Scotland,  SW to  Ashorf 

study.  * 

Rogers,  Thorold,  S^  Centwiei  of  Work  and  Wages,  and  Hisiajy  of  Agi. 

culture  and  Price*. 
Social  England,  edd.  H.  D.  Traill  and  J.  S.  Mann.    Contributiona  h^ 

leading  authorities,  dealing  at  length  with  aspects  common]  v 

neglected  in  PoUtiod  Histories. 
Stubbs  (Bishop),  Seventeen  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Medieval  and  Moden 

History  ;  and  Lectures  on  European  History  (pub.  1904,  delivered 

twenty-five  years  earlier) ;  very  useful  to  the  student,  fimn  their 

extremely  ludd  method. 

HENRY  VII 
Contemporary 

Andr^  Bernard,  De  Vita  atquegestis  Henrid  SepUnd,  and  Annates  Henrid 
Septimi,  (to  be  found  in  Gairdner's  Memorials,  infra).  Andr6  was 
the  court  historiographer,  and  was  blind.  Honest,  but  not 
altogether  trustworthy,  or  ad^uate. 

Fabyan,  Robert,  I^ern  Chronicles  of  England  and  France,  (supplement), 
ed.  Ellis :  and  London  Chronicle  :  both,  in  their  present  form,  pro- 
bably summaries  from  the  original  record  compiled  by  Fabyan  as 
the  events  took  place ;  upon  which  original  it  would  seem  that 
both  Hall  and  Stow  largely  based  their  Chronicles  of  the  reign. 

Hall,  Edward,  Chronicle :  o(mipiled  chiefly  from  Polydore  Veigil,  and 
Fabyan  for  this  reign.  For  Henry  VIII.,  he  is  literally  a  contem- 
porary. 

Italian  Relation,  An,  (Author  unknown :  ed.  Camden  Society),  by  an 
Italian  visitor  to  England. 

Letters  and  Papers,  Richard  IH.  and  Henry  VIL,  ed.  Gairdner. 

Letters  and  Papers  Henry  VUL,  (vols.  i.  and  iL)  ed.  Brewer. 

Letters,  Despatches  and  State  Papers,  from  Simancas,  ed.  Beigenroth. 
Spanish  relations. 

Lyndsay  of  Pitscottie,  Historic  of  Scotland :  picturesque  but  not  too 
trustworti^y. 

Macchiavelli,  N.,  The  Prince.  An  interesting  contrast  to  the  political 
philosoplnr  of  the  Utopia. 

Memorials  of  Henry  VIL,  ed.  Gairdner :  contemporary  records. 

More,  Sir  T.,  Utopia,  first  book  (illustrating  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions). 

Pa^ton  Liters,  ed.  Gairdner ;  correspondence  of  the  Paston  fiunily. 

Polydore  Ver^,  Historiae  Anglicae  Ubri.     P.  V.  was  an  Italian  who 
came  to  England  in  1502.     For  the  earlier  years  of  Henry  VII. 
he  had  access  to  good  sources  of  information ;  for  the  latter  years      ^ 
he  was  a  witness,  but  with  the  inevitable  limitations  of  a  foreign      ' 
observer.  ' 
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***  ^  Intermediate 

-••'Bacon,  Trancis,  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VU.     This  has 

l^en  the  basis  of  all  the  popular  histories,  for  the  reign.  It  is 
V^  often  referred  to  as  "  contemporary  ".  But  Bacon  was  not  bom  till 
X^  fifty  years  after  Henry's  death,  and  did  not  write  the  history  till 

he  was  over  fifty  himself.  His  work  contains  much  that  is  merely 
^  **  rhetorical  amplification  of  above  named  contemporary  authorities, 
^  '  with  occasional  imaginative  variations  and  misreadings  :  nor  does 

he  appear  to  have  had  additional  sources  of  information. 
Ware,  De  Hihemia  ;  a  supplement  to  which  contains  annals  of  Irish 

History  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  written  in   the  time  of 

Charles  I. 

Modern 

Busch,  Wilhelm,  England  under  the  Tudors,  vol  i.,  Henry  VII.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  M.  Todd.  The  one  complete  and  thorough  account 
of  the  reign,  with  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  authorities : 
and  notes  by  J.  Gairdner. 

Gairdner,  J.,  Henry  VII.  (Twelve  English  Statesmen  series),  an  admir- 
able study  but  with  less  detail ;  written  before  Busch's  work  was 
published. 

Seebohm,  F.,  The  Oxford  Reformers,  Colet,  Erasmus  and  More :  an 
illuminating  study. 

HENRY  VIII 

Contemporary:  A.  Documentary 

Calendar  of  State  Papers 

(1)  State  Papers,  Henry  VIIL     A  series  of  eleven  volumes  edited  before 

the  commencement  of  the  series  next  named.  These  are  referred 
to  in  this  work  as  " S.  P.";  and  the  next  series  mentioned,  as 

*<l.^p:' 

(2)  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL 

Vols,  i.-iv.  ed.  Brewer,  vols.  v.  ff.  ed.  J.  Gairdner  and  others. 
Dr.  Brewer  carried  his  work  down  to  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  arranging 
all  available  documents  so  far  as  possible  chronologically,  but  with- 
out other  classification.  His  introductions  have  been  edited  as  two 
solid  volumes  (r.  infra)  by  Dr.  Gairdner.  The  subsequent  editors 
were  restrictea  as  to  the  length  of  introduction  permitted  but  the 
same  system  of  arrangement  is  foUowed.  Throughout,  all  docu- 
ments of  any  importance  are  transcribed  with  fulness. 

(3)  Stale  Papers,  Venetian,  (4)  StaU  Papers,  Ireland,  (5)  State  Papers, 

Spanish;  all  official  collections  throwing  some  light  on  various 
aspects  of  the  history.  [2,  3,  and  5  belong  to  the  Rolls  series.] 
29 
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Hamilton  Papers  (Scotland)  2  vols. :  full  transcriptions  of  the  Hamilton 

collection  of  Papers. 
Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  ed.  Merriman^  a  complete  collection  of  all 

the  available  correspondence  of  CromwelL 

B.  Chronicles  and  other  Pubucations 

Buchanan,  G.,  History  of  Scotland  ;  the  author  was  an  excellent  scholar 
but  a  violent  partisan  with  a  rudimentary  idea  of  evidence. 

Cavendish,  Ldfe  of  Cardinal  WoUey,  The  author  was  a  member  of 
Wolsey's  household,  from  1526,  and  regarded  him  with  affection 
and  admiration. 

Fabyan :  see  under  Henry  VII. 

Fish,  Simon,  The  Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggers,  a  pamphlet  illustrating 
the  most  extravagant  anti-clerical  attitude,  just  before  Wolsey's 
fall. 

Foxe,  J.,  Acts  and  Monuments,  commonly  known  as  the  ''  Book  of 
Martyrs  ".  The  work  of  a  strong  but  honest  partisan  and  a  good 
hater.     Narratives  of  the  Reformation  by  the  same  author. 

Hall's  Chronicle :  see  under  Henry  VII. 

Holinshed,  Raphael,  Chronicle:  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth* 
It  forms  with  Hall's  Chronicle,  the  basis  of  the  popular  impressions 
of  English  History  down  to  Elizabeth,  partly  no  doubt  because 
Shakespeare,  drawing  upon  those  works,  has  made  those  popular 
impressions  permanent 

Knox,  John,  History  of  the  Reformation ;  less  valuable  perhaps  as  a 
record  of  fitcts  set  forth  with  a  strong  bias  than  as  a  revelation  of 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  great  Reformer  and  his  followers. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Sermons. 

Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  Poetical  Works,  for  Social  and  Ecclesiastical  condi- 
tions in  Scotland. 

Lyndsay  of  Pitscottie,  Historic  of  Scotland,     See  under  Henry  VIL 

More,  Thomas,  Utopia  (1516)  expresses  the  ideas  of  an  advanced  poli- 
tical thinker,  and  incidentally,  directly  or  by  impHcaticm,  conveys 
much  information  as  to  prevalent  sociid  economic  and  intellectual 
conditions. 

Pole,  Reginald  (Cardinal),  Epistolae,  illustrating  the  Cardinal's  own 
views. 

Roper,  W.,  Life  of  Sir  T,  More,  whose  son-in-law  the  author  was. 

Sanders,  Nicholas,  History  of  the  Anglican  Schism  presented  from  the 
extreme  (contemporary)  Catholic  point  of  view. 

Skelton,  J.,  Poems. 

Macchiavelli,  N.,  The  Prince. 

Intermediate 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  History  of  the  Reformation  ;  painstaking,  liberal-minded 
and  Orthodox,  but  requiring  modification  in  the  light  of  later  in- 
formation. 
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Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru :  the  classical  work  on  the  sub- 
ject 
Rob^son^  Charles  V. 
Strjrpe,  Memorials  of  Cranmer* 

Modern  :  A,  General 

Armstrong,  R,  Charles  ^.,  the  best  record  of  the  Emperor's  career. 

Brewer,  J.  S.,  The  Reign  of  Henry  FIJI. :  Introductions  to  the  vols,  of 
"L.  4-  P.  "  to  the  fall  of  Wolsey ;  edited  in  2  vols,  by  J.  Gairdner. 
Incomparable  as  an  examination  and  exposition  of  the  Cardinal's 
career. 

Creighton  (Bishop),  Wolsey  (in  the  Twelve  English  Statesmen  series), 
practically  an  exposition  of  Brewer  for  the  general  reader. 

Froude,  J.  A.,  History  of  England  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada.  An  English  classic,  but  an  unsafe  guide.  Mr. 
Froude  studied  and  made  use  of  an  immense  mass  of  evidence  not 
before  available ;  but  his  transcriptions  and  summaries  are  not 
always  distinguishable  nor  always  accurate.  He  was  unable  to 
describe  otherwise  than  picturesquely  and  impressively,  and  his 
colouring  of  events  is  frequently  imaginative ;  he  was  overpowered 
by  an  anti-clerical  passion  and  an  almost  blind  enthusiasm  for 
Henry  VIII. 

Oppenheim,  M.,  Hystoru  of  the  Administration  of  the  Royal  Navy,  etc. 

Seebohm,  F.,  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  ( *'  Epoch  "  series),  pro- 
fessedly for  school  use,  but  extremely  useful  to  even  advanced 
students. 

Pollard,  A.  F.,  Henry  VHL  ;  a  sumptuous  study. 

Modern:  B.  Reformation 

Dixon,  R  W.,  History  of  the  English  Church  (vols.  i.  and  ii.) :  actually,  of 
the  Reformation  in  England,  down  to  Elizabeth.  Further  volumes 
have  however  been  added.  The  author  holds  a  brief  against  the 
anti-clericaliB  of  every  kind ;  his  view  may  be  summarised  as  Anglo- 
Catholic :  the  precise  antithesis  of  Froude.  He  is  full  and  careful 
in  his  documentary  evidence,  but  is  so  persistently  ironical  as  occa- 
sionally to  convey  prima  facie  an  impression  diametrically  opposed 
to  what  was  intended. 

Gairdner,  J.,  History  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  con- 
cludiing  with  the  death  of  Maiy.  An  admirably  judicial  survey, 
with  a  moderate  predilection  for  the  Conservative  side. 

Gasquet,  F.  A,  Henry  VHL  and  the  English  Monasteries,  and  The  Eve 
of  the  Reformation,  Very  able  and  judicial  statements  of  the  case 
for  Rome  and  the  loyal  Roman  Catholics. 

Imies,  A.  D.,  Cranmer  and  the  En^ish  Reformation  (in  ''The  World's 
Epoch  Makers"):  a  short  study. 

Mason,  A.  J.,  Thomas  Cranmer  (in ''  Leaders  of  Religion  ") :  a  short  study. 
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Moore,  Auln^y,  HiHory  of  the  Reformaiion.  This  volume  consists  almost 
entirely  of  notes,  vamng  in  fulness,  for  courses  of  lectures  deliyered 
by  Canon  Moore.  The  student  will  find  them  of  much  assistance 
in  classifying  and  correlating  events,  and  touched  with  flashes  of  in- 
nght    The  High  Anglican  position  is  taken  for  granted  throughout. 

Pollard,  A  F.,  Cmnmer  (in  "  Heroes  of  the  Reformation  "  series) ;  some- 
what fuller  than  the  above-mentioned  studies. 

Seebohm,  R,  The  Oxford  Reformers,     (See  under  Heniy  VII.) 

Taunton,  £.,  Thomas  fVolsey,  Reformer  and  Legate — from  the  Roman 
point  of  view. 

Westcott  (Bishop),  Histoty  of  the  English  Bible. 

EDWARD  VI 
Contemporary:  A.  Documentary 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Edward  VL,  etc.,  Domestic;  vol.  i.  (Rolls.) 
Little  more  than  a  catalogue.  Somewhat  amplified  by  the  Addenda 
in  vol.  vi 

Calendar  ofStaU  Papers,  Edward  VL,  Foreign,  1vol.    (Rolls.)    Fairly  full. 

Calendar  of  Scottish  StaU  Papers,  Ed.  Bain. 

HamiUatt  Papers  (Scotland). 

B.  Chronicles  and  other  Publications 

Buchanan,  History  of  Scotland, 

Foze,  Ads  and  monuments. 

Holinshed,  Chronicle. 

Knox,  History  of  the  Reformation. 

Lyndsay  of  Pitscottie,  Historic  of  Scotland. 

IMeraiy  Remains  of  Edward  VI.,  Ed.  Nichols. 

Pole,  Reginald,  Epistolae. 

Sanders,  Nicholas,  History  of  the  Anglican  Schism. 

Smith,  Sir  T.,  De  Republica  Anglorum. 

Intermediate 
As  for  Henry  VIII. 

Modern:  A  General 

Armstrong,  E.,  Charles  V. 

Dicey,  A.  V., ,  The  Privy  Council. 

Froude,  J.  A.,  History  of  Englund.  In  this  and  the  next  reign,  Mr. 
Froude  is*much  less  erratic 

Oppenheim,  M.,  The  Royal  Navy,  etc. 

Pollard,  A.  F.,  England  under  Protector  Somerset  The  best  work  on 
the  time ;  though  the  impression  given  of  Somerset  is  somewhat 
more  favourable  than  the  fiicts  quite  warrant,  the  rehabilitation 
was  to  a  great  extent  necessary  and  justified.  Much  informatioD 
as  to  authorities  is  given  in  the  bibliography. 

Tytler,  P.  F.,  England  in  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VL  and  Mary. 
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B.    RsFORMilTION 

Dixon,  History  of  the  English  Church,  vols,  iii.,  iv. 

Gairdner,  J.,  History  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Gasquet,  F.  A.,  Edward  VL  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Innes,  A.  D.^  Cranmer  and  the  English  RefomuUiofu 

Mason,  A.  J.,  Thomas  Cranmer. 

Moore,  Aubrey,  History  of  the  Reformation, 

Pollard,  A.  F.,  Cranmer, 

MARY 

Contemporary 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Maty,  Foreign,  1  vol. 

Otherwise,  the  list  of  contemporary  authorities  is  the  same  as  for 
Edward  VI.,  with  some  omissions.  The  Domestic  Calendar, 
Edward  VL,  etc  (vol.  i.)  extends  on  to  1 580 :  and  the  remaining 
vols,  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth  bear  the  same  title. 

Intermediate 
As  for  Henry  VIII. 

Modern 

Stone,  J.  M.,  Mary  I,  Queen  of  England  takes  the  place  of  England 
under  Protector  Somerset  for  Edward  VI.  The  fiiicts  are  £iirly  and 
honestly  stated ;  though  the  perspective  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  Protestant  writers,  the  bias  is  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in 
the  same  writer's  work  on  the  Renaissance:  and  the  portrait  of 
Mary  herself  is  probably  the  truest  we  have. 

Otherwise,  the  list  for  Edward  VI.  is  practically  repeated  for  Mary. 

ELIZABETH 
Contemporary:  A.  Documentary 

Calendar  of  StaU  Papers,  Edward  VL,  etc.,  Domestic :  (Rolls).  VoL  i. 
1547-80.  A  meagre  catalogue.  VoL  ii.  1580-90,  somewhat  less 
meagre.  Vols,  iii.-vi.  1590-1603,  generally  ftill  transcriptions ;  but 
the  Introductions  are  of  much  less  use  to  the  student  than  in 
Henry  VUL  L.  Sf  P.,  or  the  other  "  Rolls  "  series  of  Elizabeth. 
Vols.  vi.  and  vii.,  addenda  to  vols.  L  and  ii. ;  the  description,  as 
for  vols.  iiL-vi. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Elizabeth :  (Rolls).  14  vols.,  1558-81. 
Very  full  and  informing ;  the  introductions  being  very  useful  guides 
to  the  contents. 

Calendarqf  State  Papers,  Irish:  (Rolls).    Sufficiently  full  and  satis&ctory. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Spanish:  (Rolls>  1558-1603.  Selected  and 
translated  by  Major  Martin  Hume,  chiefly  from  the  Simancas 
archives.    Very  valuable,  and  full  for  most  of  the  period. 
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State  Papers  relating  to  the  Spanuh  Armada :  2  vols. :  ed.  Professor 

Laugfaton,  whose  Introduction  is  of  great  interest 
State  Papers :  Scotland  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Handlion  Papers. 
Hardwicke  Papers, 

Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots :  ed.  A.  Strickland. 
Statutes  and  Constitutional  DocumenU  :  ed  G.  W.  Prothero. 

B.  Chronicles  and  other  Pubucations 

Buchanan^  History  of  Scotland, 

Camden,  W.,  Britannia,  a  survey  of  the  realm,  and  Annals  of  Queen 

Elizabeth. 
Foxe,  J.,  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Holinshed,  Chronicle, 
Knox,  John,  Works, 
Lesley,  John  (Bishop  of  Ross),  History  of  Scotland.     The  Bishop  was  in 

constant  diplomatic  employment  on  behalf  of  Mary. 
Lyndsay  of  Pitscottie,  Historic  of  Scotland,  ending  1563. 
Marprelaie  Tracts. 

Sanders,  N.,  History  of  the  Anglican  Schism. 
Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  Works;  notably  The  Discovery  ofGtdana,  The  Fight  at 

the  Azores,  and  the  Relation  of  the  Cadiz  Action,     But  the  woiks 

contain  passim  discussions  which  throw  light  on  contemporary 

history. 
Spenser,  £.,  Faerie  Queen,  Book  I. ;  the  Elizabethan  spirit  embodied  in 

poetry.     Not  less  necessary  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 

times  than  the  Canterbury  Tales,  or  Milton's  Poems,  for  other 

periods. 

Intermediate 

Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation, 

Macaulay,    Lord,    Essay    on    Burleigh  and    his    Times,   ostensibly  a 

critique  on  the  Nares  Biography. 
Nares,  E.,  Memoirs  of  Lord  Burleigh. 
Neal,  D.,  History  of  the  Puritans, 
Strype,  Annals  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  Lives  of  Parker,  Grindal,  and 

Whitgift. 
Wright,  T.,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times. 

Modern 

Beesley,  K  S.,  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Twelve  English  Statesmen  ^series. 

Rather  a  biography  than  a  history ;  i.e.  the  Queen's  personality 

holds  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  stage. 
Brown,  P.  Hume,  Scotland  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Mary  ;  a  study  of  social 

conditions,  not  politics  or  persons,  in  Scotland ;  inferentifldly,  useful 

to  the  student  of  English  social  conditions. 
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Corbett/  J.^  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,  2  yoIs.,  the  most  complete  study 
of  the  Naval  development  under  Elizabeth.  Indispensable  for  this 
subject.     Also  Drake  in  the  English  Men  of  Action  series. 

Creighton  (Bishop)^  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Dixon^  History  of  the  English  Church. 

Fleming,  D.  Hay,  Mary  Queen  of  Scott ;  (to  her  captivity  in  England). 

Frere,  W.  H.,  History  of  the  English  Church. 

Froude;  History  of  England,  vols.  vii.-xii. ;  closing  with  the  Armada. 
Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  is  the  wicked  heroine,  Burghley  the  hero, 
the  dramatic  presentation  of  other  characters  depending  largely 
on — and  varying  with — their  relations  to  these  two.  These  pre- 
conceptions must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  following  a  most  fas- 
cinating narrative.  Mr.  Froude  accumulated  an  unprecedented 
quantity  of  evidence,  but  does  not  always  present  it  with  accuracy, 
or  weigh  its  value.  The  Elizabethan  Seamen  is  also  an  interesting 
and  graphic  study. 

Harrison,  F.,  William  the  Silent,  in  the  "  Foreign  Statesmen  "  series. 

Hosack,  J.,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Accusers,  a  vigorous  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  on  Mary's  behalf. 

Hume,  Martin  :  (1)  The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth — a  special  aspect 
of  the  reign  which  called  for  a  specific  treatment.  (2)  The  Love 
Affairs  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  treated  from  the  political,  not  the 
dramatic,  point  of  view.  (3)  The  Great  Lord  Burghley,  a  sympa- 
thetic study.  (4)  The  Year  afler  the  Armada,  to  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Corbett's  Drake,  (5)  Treason  and  Plot,  the  best  account 
of  the  Queen's  closing  years.  (6)  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  (7) 
Introductions  to  the  State  Papers,  Spanish,  Elizabeth. 

Jusserand,  J.  J.,  The  Elizabethan  Novel,  a  very  interesting  study,  by  a 
Frenchman,  of  this  particular  literary  development ;  and  A  IMerary 
History  of  the  EngUsh  People. 

Lang,  Andrew,  The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stewart,  a  most  ingenious  examina- 
tion of  a  practically  insoluble  problem :  performed  in  the  true 
spirit  of  historical  investigation.  The  conclusions,  with  a  less  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  evidence,  are  presented  in  the  History 
of  Scotland — which  is  also  a  running  criticism  on  English  affairs  as 
they  affected,  or  were  affected  by,  Scotland. 

Laughton,  Introduction  to  the  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Armada. 

Lee,  Sidney,  Life  qf^  Shakespeare  :  and  Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 

Moore,  Aubrey,  History  of  the  Reformation. 

Motley,  J.  R.,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  the  classical  work  on  the 
subject. 

Oppenheim,  M.,  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  Royal  Navy,  etc. 

Procter,  F.,  and  Frere,  W.  H.,  Nen)  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Rodd,  Sir  Rennell,  Raleigh  in  English  Men  of  Letters  series. 

Seeley,  Sir  J.  R.,  The  E^i^nsion  of  England,  lecture  v. ;  and.  The  Growth 
of  British  Policy  from  Elizabeth  to  William  III.  (2  vols.). 
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Sichel,  B».,  Catherine  de  Medici,  etc ;  an  account  of  some   leading 

characters  on  the  Ck>ntinent. 
Skelton,  J.,  MaUUmd  of  LeMngUm,  an  able  study  of  the  *'  Scottish 

Macchiavelli ". 
Tomlinson,  J.  R.,  The  Prayer-Book,  Articles,  HotmUes — fipom  a  strongly 

"  Protestant "  p(rint  of  view. 
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Absolutism,  6,  45, 152, 177,  423. 
Abuses,  Clerical,  87,  89  fL,  120,  123,  128. 
Acts  of  Parliament — 

Annates,  126, 128, 131, 133, 136. 

Appeals,  Restraint  of,  130,  131. 

Articles,  Six,  151,  227. 

Association,  332. 

Benefit  of  Clergy,  126, 128. 

Chantries,  169, 193. 

Cong€  d*£lire,  133,  193. 

De  Heretico,  227. 

Felonies,  205. 

First  Fruits,  248. 

Mortmain,  126, 128. 

Mortuaries,  123. 

Navigation,  53. 

Peter  Pence,  133. 

Pluralities,  123. 

Poor  law,  421, 

Probate,  123. 

Proclamations,  Royal,  152. 

Recognition,  249. 

Restraint  of  Appeals,  130, 131,  133. 

Royal  Proclamations,  152. 

Six  Articles,  151,  227. 

Submission  of  Clergy,  133. 

Succession,  133,  135,  136. 

Suppression  of  Monasteries,  (i)  140 ;  (ii)  152. 

Suprema<y,  248. 

Supreme  Head,  136. 

Treasons,  (i)  136, 152 ;  (ii)  205 ;  (iii)  212 ;  (iv)  284 ;  (v)  325. 

Uniformity,  (i)  196,  197 ;  (ii)  212 ;  (iii)  249. 

Uses,  Statute  of,  146. 

Vagiancy,  193. 
Acts  of  Parliament  Repealed — 
•De  Heretico,  193,  249. 

Marian  Legislation,  248. 

Reformation  Legislation,  223,  228. 

Six  Articles,  193,  249. 

Treasons,  193,  223. 

Vagrancy,  193. 
Adrian  VL  (Pope),  79,  80,  loi, 
Africa,  177,  345,  346. 
Agra,  422. 

Agriculture,  54, 179.  i95»  196.  198.  42a 
Aguilar,  399. 
Akbar,  422. 

(467) 
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Albany,  76,  80,  81. 

Albert  (Archduke),  384,  394* 

Albert  of  Saxony.    See  Saxony,  Albert  ot 

Albuquerque,  5,  53,  177. 

Alen^on,  Francis  of,  285,  287,  299,  301,  302,  3i5-3i7i  3a3»  325-327.  33i. 

Alexander  VI.  (Pope),  38.  39,  53,  56,  88. 

Alkmaar,  295. 

Allen,  Cardinal,  297,  318,  323,  329. 

Alva,  263,  264,  287,  291,  292,  293,  297. 

Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  254;  treaty  of^  262,  266. 

Amicable  loan,  the,  83. 

Amiens.    See  Treaties. 

Anabaptists,  144,  233,  247,  297,  418.  ! 

Ancram  Moor,  battle  o£    See  Battles.  | 

Angus,  House  of,  33. 

Earl  of,  (i)  66;  (ii)  76,  80,  82.  I 

Anjou,  Francis  of.    See  Alen^on. 

Anjou,  Henry  o£    See  Henry  HI. 

Annates.    See  Acts. 

Anne  Boleyn.    See  Boleyn,  Anne. 

Anne  of  Beaujeu,  13,  14. 

Anne  of  Brittany,  15,  17,  18,  36,  69. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  153, 155. 

Anthony  of  Navarre.    See  Navarre,  Anthony  ot 

Anti-clericalism,  87,  94,  120,  123. 

Antonio,  Don,  319,  372-375. 

Antrim,  305  ff. 

Antwerp,  300,  327,  333. 

Appeals,  Act  in  Restraint  oC    See  Acts. 

Aragon,  14. 

Aragon,  Ferdinand  oC    See  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 

Aragon,  Katharine  of.    See  Katharine  of  Aragon. 

Arcadia^  405. 

Archery,  176. 

Arctic  voyages,  5,  351. 

Ardres,  84. 

Argyle,  Countess  of,  305. 

Areyle,  Earl  of,  305,  308. 

Arklow,  393. 

Armada,  the  Great,  Philip*s  preparations  for,  356 ;  France  and  Scotland,  359 ;  Philip's 
first  plans,  359 ;  postponed,  359 ;  Engliflh  fleet  mobilised,  360 ;  English  plan  of 
campaign,  360;  opposing  forces  estimated,  360;  defective  preparations,  362; 
land  prepsu'ations,  362 ;  disposition  of  fleets,  363  ;  arrival,  363  ;  engagement 
off  Plymouth,  364 ;  off  Portland,  364 ;  fleet  reorganised,  364 ;  engagement  ofl 
Isle  of  Wight,  365  ;  ofl*  Calais,  366 ;  ofl*  Gravelines,  366 ;  dispmal,  367 ;  results, 
368. 

Armada  of  1596,  386. 

Armada  of  1597,  387. 

Armagh,  391. 

Armagh,  Archbishop  of,  307. 

Army,  176. 

Arnold,  Nicholas,  307. 

Arran,  ^i)  (Chatelheranlt),  76, 188,  252. 
(ii)  252,  258,  264. 
(iii)  (James  Stewart),  323. 

Art,  2. 

Arthur,  Prince,  15,  35,  37. 

Articles — 

The  Fifteen,  417, 

The  Forty-two,  210,  213. 
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Articles — 

The  Six,  151, 193,  227,  249.    See  Acts. 

The  Ten,  145,  147. 

The  Thirty-nine,  274,  284. 
Axtillery,  48,  176,  361. 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  330. 
Aschasn,  403. 
Ascue,  Anne,  169,  418. 
AshkeWn,  320. 

Aske,  Robert. '  See  Rebellions,  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
Association,  the,  331.    See  Acts. 
Astrophtl  and  Stella^  407. 
Audley,  Lord,  30. 

Augsburg,  Confession  of,  loa ;  Diets  of,  102  ,*  Interim  of,  195. 
Ayala,  35. 
Azores,  357,  373,  387. 

Babinoton,  Anthony.    See  Plots,  Babington's. 

Bacon,  Francis,  3,  402,  404,  410,  411,  426. 

Bacon,  Nicholas,  248,  273,  370,  415,  426. 

Balance  of  power,  8. 

Ballard,  335. 

Baltimore  (Ireland),  399. 

Bancroft,  417. 

Barcelona.    See  Treaties. 

Barlow,  132,  249. 

Baronage,  the,  2,  7,  47, 178. 

Barricades,  day  of,  359. 

Barton,  Elizabeth,  134. 

Battles— 

Ancram  Moor,  162. 

Armada :  Plymouth,  364 ;  Portland,  364 ;  Isle  of  Wight,  365 ;  Calais,  366 ;  Graye*^ 
lines,  366,  367, 

Azores,  378. 

Blackheath,  30,  48. 

Blackwater,  391. 

Bosworth,  2,  24. 

Brest,  63,  67. 

Carberry  Hill,  271. 

Crozon,  380. 

Dreux,  262,  266. 

El  Burgo,  374,  379. 

Flodden,  66  67. 

Gemblours,  301. 

Haddon  Rigg,  157. 

Heiligerlee,  264. 

Ivry,  378. 

Jarnac,  281. 

Jcmmingen,  278. 

Langside,  272. 

Lepanto,  286. 

Marignano,  7a 

Montcontour,  283. 

MiUilberg,  165, 189. 

Pavia,  82,  loi. 

Pinkie,  191. 

Rymenant,  302. 

Solway  Moss,  158. 
'  Spurs,  the,  64. 

Stoke,  12. 
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Battles— 

Terceira,  373. 

Zutphcn,  335,  379. 
Beauchamp,  Lord.    See  Seymour,  Edward  (iii). 
Bedford.    See  Russell. 
Beggars.    See  Vagrancy. 

BwerSt  Suppiicacyon  for  the.    See  Supplicacyon, 
Beflinghani,  20X,  304. 
Benefit  of  Clergy,  95,  120.    See  Acts. 
Benevolences,  18,  49,  83. 
Berwick,  29,  66. 

Beton,  David,  156,  158,  159,  160,  163,  188, 
Beton,  James,  82,  156. 
Bible,  125,  145,  147,  168,  179,  185. 
Bishoprics,  152. 

Bishops,  95,  188,  193,  197,  205,  221. 
Bishops*  Book,  147. 
Black  Book,  141. 
Black  Rubric,  212. 
Blackheath,  30,  48. 
Blavet,  380. 
Blount,  Elizabeth,  106. 
Bocher,  Joan,  212. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  106,  iii,  114, 129,  142,  143,  144. 
Boleyn,  Mary,  11 1,  183. 
Boleyn,  Thomas,  106, 121,  124. 
Bologna,  124,  130,  189,  196. 
Bolton,  276. 

Bonner,  192,  22f,  231,  232,  233. 
Border,  the,  28,  34,  76. 
Boeworth.    See  Battles. 
Bothwell,  27a 

Boulogne,  84, 129, 161,  163, 188,  190,  203,  204. 
Bourbon,  Charles,  Cardinal,  371,  379. 
Bourbon,  Constable  of,  80,  82,  xoi,  no. 
Bourbon,  House  of,  258,  261. 
Bradford,  234. 

Brandon,  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  69,  80, 115,  116. 
Brandon,  Frances,  214. 
Brandon,  Mary,  37,  69.    See  Succession. 
Bray,  Reginald,  11,  29,  40. 
Brazils,  177. 

Brest.  67,  380.    See  Battles. 
Bririttines,  135,  138, 
Brifie,  287,  333. 
Bristol,  54,  341. 
Brittany,  14  if. 

Brittany,  Anne  of.    See  Anne  of  Brittany. 
Brownists,  416. 
Bucer,  196. 

Buchanan,  George,  157,  286. 
Buckhurst.    See  Sackville. 
Buckingham,  77. 

Bulls,  Papal,  97,  136,  138,  149,  283,  291,  34a  - 
Burgesses,  8. 

Burghley.    See  Cecil,  William. 
Burgundy,  13,  394. 
Burkes,  311,  320,  383. 
Butlers,  21.    See  Ormonde. 
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Cabot,  John,  5,  53. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  5,  53. 
C<icafu€go,  349. 
Cadiz,  357,  384. 

Calais,  78,  139,  241,  250,  265,  266,  366,  384. 
California,  350. 
Callao,  349. 
Calvin,  166. 
Calvinism,  247,  415,  426. 
Cambrai,  League  o^  43, 61 ;  Peace  of;  115. 
Cambridge,  96,  124,  136. 
Campeggio,  71,  112-116. 
Campian,  324,  325. 
Canon  Law,  127,  133. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  350. 
Cape  Horn,  349. 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  357. 
Carberry  Hill.    See  Battles. 
Carew,  Sir  George,  398, 399. 
Carew,  Sir  Peter,  311. 
Carey,  R.,  401. 
Carey.    See  Hunsdon. 
Carlisle,  276. 
Carlos,  Don,  264,  267. 
Carlstadt,  100. 
Carrickfergus,  3i3« 
Carrickfoyle,  320. 
Cartagena,  334,  345,  346. 
Carthusians,  132,  135, 138. 
Cartwright,  416. 
Cascaes,  374. 

Casket  Letters,  271,  277,  278. 
Castile,  13. 

Castile,  Isabella  o£    See  Isabella  of  Castile. 
Castile,  Joanna  o£    See  Joanna  of  Castile. 
Castlebaven,  399. 
Cateau  Cambr^sis.    See  Treaties. 
Catholic  (term),  3, 165,  260. 
Catholic  exiles,  294,  297,  328,  381. 
,  Catholic  loyalty,  281,  283,  284. 
Catholic  parties,  381,  387,  394,  400. 
Catholic  persecutions,  325,  329,  417. 
Catholic  plots,  381,  417. 
Cavendish,  351. 

Cecil,  Robert,  376,  383,  392,  394,  396-398,  4<»»  40i»  426. 

Cecil,  William,  Lord  Burghley :  before  1558,  215,  245 ;  character,  245,  290;  policy, 
245,  273,  292 ;  Protestantism,  247,  273 ;  Scottish  Policy,  253,  255 ;  advocates- 
Huguenot  alliance,  265;  supports  Netherlands,  280;  seeks  French 'friendship,. 
285  ;  plot  to  assassinate  him,  385 ;  Alen^on,  285,  287 ;  influence  on  Elizabeth, 
290 ;  disagreement  with  Walsingfaam,  296 ;  Irish  views,  308 ;  Alen9on,  317,  318,. 
326 ;  Mary,  338 ;  the  Rovers,  346, 349 ;  later  attitude  to  Spain,  371,  375 ;  death 
and  appreciation,  389 ;  misc.,  415,  417,  426. 
Chancellor,  216,  341. 
Chantries,  169.    See  Acts. 

Charles  V.  (Emperor),  early  years,  37,  42,  69,  71 ;  Imperial  Election,  72*  73 ;  visits 

England,  74 ;  marriage  contracts,  74 ;  domestic  difficulties,  77 ;  English 

relations  (1521),  77;  French  war  C25),  79,  80;  Papal  Elections,  79,  80^ 

diplomatic  struggle  C^S-^)*  84 ;  Papal  quarrel,  84 ;  at  Worms,  99 ;  controls 

'  Pope,  102,  no,  129 ;  overtures  f$  divorce,  124;  attitude  as  to  Councils,  129; 
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publishes  threat  of  excommunicatioii,  130;  war  with  France,  159;  Bn^isl 
alliance,  159 ;  campaign  of  '44,  z6i ;  Peace  of  Cripy,  z6a ;  relations  with  Pro 
testants  ('32-'45)»  164,  x66;  suppression  of  Schmalkaldic  League,  165,  189 
antagonism  to  Henry  II.,  196,  198;  Augsburg  interim,  196;  defieated  b] 
Maurice,  209 ;  advice  to  Mary,  2ai,  226 ;  Spanish  marriage,  222,  226 ;  abdica 
tion,  240. 

Charles  VIII.  (France),  13,  x8,  19,  22,  24. 

Charles  IX.  (France),  261,  264,  268,  288,  296. 

Charles,  Archduke,  253,  264,  268,  275. 

Charles  the  Bold,  12. 

Chatelherault    See  Arran  (i). 

Chatillon,  261,  280. 

Chiivres,  78. 

Church  and  State,  7,  87,  104.  123,  127,  132,  167,  247,  414  ff. 

Church  property,  142, 152, 169, 193,  226,  228,  240.    See  Clergy,  Reformation. 

Cimmaroons,  348. 

dement  VII.  (Pope),  79,  80,  84,  loi,  no,  in,  113-115, 124, 129,  130,  131,  133. 

Clergy,  corruption  of.    See  Abuses. 

Clergy,  the  Higher,  89, 132 ;  Regulars  and  Seculars,  7 ;  privileges  of,  95 ;  marria^^  ol 
151,  i6§,  193,  196,  227 ;  under  Praemunire,  125 ;  submission  of,  126,  128 
Clergy  and  Annates,  128 ;  deprivations,  205,  221,  227,  249 ;  parties  of;  132 
151 ;  attitude  to  Reformation,  123 ;  relations  with  Crown  and  Papacy,  123. 

Cleves,  Anne  of.    See  Anne  of  Cleves. 

Cleves,  Duke  of;  155, 159. 

Clifford,  G.    See  Cumberland. 

Clifford,  R.,  24. 

Cloth  of  Gold,  Field  of  the,  74. 

Coast  defences,  148, 152,  176. 

Cobham,  Sir  Henry,  297. 

Coinage,  159, 163. 180,  203,  246,  419. 

"Colet,  56,  88,  91-93,  96. 

Coligny,  261, 283, 287, 288,  .  •  ^ 

Colonisirion,  351-353.  375T376.  ^ 

Columbut;  Christopher,  i,  53. 

Comedy,  408,  411. 

Commerce,  51,  x8o,  4x9,  420,  421. 

Commercial  Treaties.    See  Treaties. 

Commercial  War,  24. 

Commission  Office,  194. 

Companies,  Trading,  421. 

Comperta,  141. 

Cond^,  254,  261,  262,  265,  281. 

Cong6  d'Elire.    See  AcU. 

Congregation,  Lords  of;  252-256,  258. 

Connaught.    See  Ireland. 

Conspiracies.    See  Plots. 

Constantinople,  2,  3,  13. 

Constitution,  the,  6,  423. 

Contarini,  164. 

Convocation,  92,  95,  124, 125,  127, 131, 136, 193.  ^97.  2i3f  248,  274. 

Cork,  320. 

Cornwall.    See  Rebellions. 

Cortes,  5,  177- 

Corunna,  363,  374. 

Council,  Great,  48, 49.  j^-  "*  ' 

Council  of  Pisa,  62.  ^     a      "dT  ^•         *%    v  -»  » - 

Council  of  Trent,  X65,  3fef,'258,  260. 

Councils,  General,  129, 130,  131,  X64,  294. 

Courtenay,  House  of,  135. 
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Courtenay,  Edward,  221,  222,  224,  225,  240. 
Courtenay,  William,  40. 
Courts — 

Ecclesiastical,  95, 127,  131,  144. 

High  Commission,  249,  417. 

Legatine,  97,  109, 115,  120. 

Requests,  195. 

Star  Chamber,  13,  48,  298. 
Coverdale,  145,  250. 
Cramner,  Thomas — 

(a)  Under  Henry  VIII, ^  96,  120;  rise  o(^  121;  on  embassy,  i2X,  131;  Arch- 
bishop, 130 ;  judgment  on  divorce,  130,  131 ;  Installation  Oath,  131 ;  More 
and  Fisher,  135;  Anne  Boleyn,  143,  236;  heresy,  144;  Bible,  145,  168; 
doema,  168;  Cromwell,  153,  236;  Erastianism,  131. 

(b)  under  Edward  VI,:  Coronation  sermon,  z88;  Chantries,  193;  Homilies, 
192,  194;  Protestant  League,  194;  Prayer  Books,  196,  197;  Se^our  of 
Sudeley,  198;  progressive  Protestantism,  197,  208,  211;  moderatmg  influ- 
ence, 212 ;  signs  for  Northumberland^  215,  236. 

(c)  Under  Mary :  Refuses  to  fly,  222 ;  in  prison,  227 ;  trial,  235 ;  submissions, 
235;  martyrdom,  236;  character,  120,  236,  237;  misc.,  132, 151, 187. 

Cr^py.     See  Treaties. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  iz6;  character,  122,  154;  early  career,  122;  in  flavour,  122; 
More  and  Fisher,  135,  138 ;  chief  adviser,  137 ;  strikes  at  the  high,  135 ; 
vicar-general,  138;  overtures  to  Lutherans,  139;  first  visitation,  139;  first 
suppression,  140,  141 ;  second  visitation,  141 ;  injunctions,  141,  147 ;  charac- 
ter of  confiscations,  142 ;  Bible,  147 ;  old  nobility,  150 ;  final  suppression  of 
monasteries,  152 ;  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  Fall,  153 ;  policy,  127,  137,  139, 142, 
150;  misc.,  127,  132. 
r  Crozon.    See  Battles. 

Crusades,  56,  71. 

Cumberland,  380,  388. 

Currency.    See  Coinage. 

Corzon,  Sir  R.,  39. 

Dacre,  76,  80,  82. 
Da  Gama,  Vasco,  5,  53. 
D*Albret,  17, 18. 
Darien,  348. 
Darnley,  264,  267-271. 
DavU,  5,  351. 
Davison,  338. 
Day,  205. 

D'EIboeuf,  254,  258. 
De  Espes,  278,  280,  285. 
Dc  Feria,  247,  248,  256. 
De  la  Marck,  286. 
De  la  Pole,  House  of,  xo. 

Edmund,  E.  of  Suffolk,  39  ff. 

John,  E.  of  Lincoln,  10,  12. 

Richsu'd,  41. 

William,  40. 
De  Quadra,  257. 
De  lueux,  15, 17. 
De  Silva,  278. 
Defence  of  Poesie,  405. 
Denmark,  52. 
Derby,  Earls  of,  381,  400. 
Deny.    See  Londonderry. 
^  Desmond,  House  of,  21. 

E.  of,  (i)  22,  27 ;  (ii)  172;  (iii)  3iOf  3I3»  3i9.  320.  322. 
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Deventer,  358. 

Devereux.    See  Essex. 

Devon,  199,  224. 

Dingle,  319,  321. 

Discoveries,  4,  177. 

Dispensations,  x8,  36,  38,  105, 107,  X14. 

Divorce,  the,  105 ;  political  excuses,  107 ;  conscientious  grounds,  108 ;  invalidity 
dispensation,  108 ;  passion  the  motive,  109.  Sck^mss  to  obtain :  (i),  xc 
(ii)  Knight,  iii;  (lii)  Commission,  ixo,  X12;  (iv)  re-marriage  plan,  xx 
Legatine  Court,  xx5,  X2o;  later  history,  X30;  pronounced  by  Cranmer,  13 

Docwra,  398. 

Dorset     See  Grey,  Henry,  and  Grey,  Thomas. 

Douay,  297,  318. 

Doughty,  Thomas,  349. 

Douglas,  Gawain,  182. 

Douglas,  House  of.    See  Angus  and  Morton. 

Drake :  Voyages  with  Hawkins,  346, 347 ;  preparatory  voyages,  347 ;  Darien  expec 
tion,  347,  348;  circumnavigation,  30X,  314,  319,  348-350;  Cartagena  expec' 
tion,  334,  352 ;  Cadis  expedition,  356,  357 ;  Armada  (see  Armada) ;  nav 
policy,  37X,  375;  Lisbon  expedidon,  373*375;  retirement,  375,  37b;  la 
voyage  and  death,  383,  384 ;  misc.,  5. 

Drama,  403,  407  if. 

Dreux.    See  Battles. 

Drury,  295,  314.  320. 

Dublin,  173. 

Dudley- 
Edmund,  50,  61. 
Guildford,  214,  218,  225. 

John  (Lord  Lisle,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Duke  of  Northumberland),  187, 200 ;  ascen- 
dancy,  203 ;  foreign  affairs,  205 ;  religious  attitude,  205,  208 ;  Mary's  Mass, 
206 ;  destro3rs  Somerset,  209 ;  rejects  Protestant  alliance,  209 ;  finance,  2x3  ; 
schemes  for  succession,  2x3 ;  unpopularity,  2x4 ;  failure  of  plot,  2x8,  219, 
220 ;  character,  205,  208. 
Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  257 ;  Amy  Robsart,  257 ;  Spanish  intrigues,  257  ; 
offered  to  Mary,  264,  267 ;  in  Netherlands,  333-335  ;  at  Tilbury,  362 ;  death, 
370;  character,  37 x. 

Dunbar,  William,  57. 

Dunkirk,  366. 

Duties,  52. 

East  India  Company,  4,  42X,  423. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.    See  Courts. 

Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the,  402,  405,  4x7. 

Economic  conditions.    See  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Coinage,  Labour,  Land,  Pas- 
ture, Wages. 

Economic  Principles,  50,  x8o. 

Edinburgh,  x6o,  191,  294. 

Education,  56,  95,  181,  X93. 

Educational  Establishments,  95,  X93. 

Edward  IV.,  19. 

Edward  VI.,  X49,  189,  200,  2x3,  2x5,  2x6.  See  Seymour,  Edward  (i);  Dudley,  John 
Cranmer. 

Effingham.    See  Howard. 

Egmont,  263,  264. 

Egremont,  Sir  J.,  x6. 

ElBureo.    See  Battles. 

Eldorado,  384,  422. 

Elizabeth— 

(i)  Appreciation  f  426,  427. 
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Elizabeth — 

(ii)  C(ur$er :  as  princess,  133, 143,  197,  222,  224,  225,  238 ;  accession  and  title, 
243 ;  strength  of  position,  244 ;  popular  loyalty,  244 ;  religious  attitude  and 
settlement,  247,  248  if.,  273  C,  414  ff. ;  intervention  in  Scotland,  253,  254; 
vacillation,  254, 255,  256 ;  Dudley  ai&ir,  257 ;  [marriage  projects,  see  infra ;] 
Council  oif  Trent,  258;  friendly  to  Mary,  265;  forced  to  Protestantism, 
265 ;  treatment  of  Cond^,  266 ;  end  of  French  war,  266 ;  supports  Murray, 
'  ^  269 ;  Mary  in  Loch  Leven,  272 ;  Mary  in  England,  276  ff. ;  Genoese  treasure, 

«^  280 ;  Nor&ern  Rebellion,  281 ;  excommunicated,  283  ;  French  marriage  plans, 

283,  285 ;  veiled  help  to  Dutch,  287 ;  St.  Bartholomew,  292,  293 ;  war  pre- 
'  ^  parations,   293  ;   Spanish   negotiations,  293  ;   Spanish  Treaty,  294 ;  otters 

mediation,  294,  297;  Netherlands  offer  sovereignty,  298;  snubs  Orange, 
299 ;  gives  secret  hdp,  301 ;  Drake  despatched,  301 ;  pressure  on  Orange, 
302;  Lrish  troubles,  304-3x4;  Alen^on  marriage  scheme,  3x5*317*  ^c.  (see 
Alenfon  and  Marriage,  infra);  Throgmorton  plot,  330;  relations  with 
Navarre,  333 ;  joins  war  in  Netherlands,  333 ;  intrigues  with  Parma,  334; 
^  Babington  plot,  335-338;   doom  of  Mary,  338;   subsequent  conduct,  354; 

;;  action  in  Netherlands,  357;  Drake's  Cadiz  expedition,  357 ;  intrisues  with 

Parma,  358;  Armada,  362;  Lisbon  expedition,  373;  Cadiz  expedition  (ii), 
'^'  384 ;  Island  Voyage,  386 ;  Essex  affair,  393-39^ ;  death,  40X. 

^^'        (iii)  Characttr  and  Methods,  245,  256,  290,  292,  298,  315,  354,  355.  357»  358, 
423,  426,  427. 
(iv)  Marriage  schemes:   Savoy,  238;   Philip  II.,  246;   Arran,  252,  253,  258; 
Archduke  Charles,  253,  275 ;   Dudley,  257 ;   Charles  IX.,  268 ;    Henry  of 
Anjou,  283,  285  ;  Alen9on,  285,  287,  3i5-3i7»  325-327« 
(y)  Mary  Stewart,  265,  268,  272,  276  ff.,  286,  328,  337,  338. 
(vi)  Ministers  and  Queen,  245, 254, 290, 302, 317, 334, 354, 358, 370, 373, 376, 423. 
ivii)  Parliament  and  Queen,  275,  285,  423,  424. 

(viii)  Policy  :  Ecclesiastical,  247  ff.,  273  ff.,  4x4  ff. ;  Financial,  245,  248,  419 ; 
Irish,  304-314*  320,  385,  392,  399 ;  Peace,  280,  292,  298,  375 ;  Scottish,  25X- 
256,  267-272,  277,  294.  295.  322*  327*  354- 
Elizabeth  of  Portugal.    See  Isabella. 
Elizabeth  of  Valois,  379. 
Elizabeth  of  York,  9,  10,  38,  40. 
Empson,  50,  61. 
Enclosures  Bill,  X96. 
Encomium  Moriae,    See  Praise  of  Polly, 
Episcopal  system,  4x5. 
Erasmus,  3,  56,  88,  91-93*  9^,  X92. 
Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,    Set  King*s  Book. 
Escobeda,  300. 
Espes.    See  De  Espes. 
Essex  (i).    See  Cromwell,  Thomas. 
Essex  (ii),  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of,  3x3. 
Essex  (iii),  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  374,  376,  379.  381.  384.  385.  3^6;  in  Ireland, 

392,  393 ;  »n  disgrace,  394*  395.  39^ ;  rising  and  end,  397,  398. 
Etaples.    See  Treaties. 
Eucharist,  145,  211. 
Euphues,  404. 
Executors,  the,  187. 
Exeter,  city  of,  30,  31, 199. 
* '    Exeter,  Marquess  o^'X50. 

Exploration :  Under  Henry  VII.,  53;  under  Henry  VIII.,  177 ;  under  Edward  and 
Mary,  216,  341 ;  under  Elizabeth,  344'353>  422. 

Pabrib  Qubbnr,  407. 
Fasting,  194,  196,  34X. 
PausUis,    See  Marlowe. 
Fayal,  387. 
30 
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Fenton,  351. 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  14,  27,  37, 42,  61,  68,  71, 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  loi,  207. 

Ferrar,  234, 

Fernx  and  Porr$x,    See  Oorboduc* 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.    See  Cloth  of  Gold,  Field  of  the. 

Fines,  47,  49. 

Fish,  Simon,  94. 

Fisher,  Bishop,  93,  no,  115, 123, 124, 126,  132,  1341 135.  i37f  138. 

Fisheries,  194,  341. 

Fitch,  422. 

Fitzgerald,  House  o£    See  Desmond  and  Kildare. 

Fitxmaurice,  3x1,  3x2,  3x4,  319,  320. 

Fitzwilliam,  3x3,  383,  385, 

Fleet,  the— 

Exploits  of,  63,  254. 

Naval  Armament  and  Construction,  341,  342,  360,  36X. 

Naval  Policy,  372,  375. 

Naval  Progress,  148,  X76,  342. 

Naval  Strategy,  360,  363. 

Naval  Tactics,  X76, 361,  364,  366. 

Navy,  Royal,  162,  X7(5,  341,  342. 

Seamanship,  5,  X48. 

Shipping,  5X,  X76. 
Flemings,  16,  24,  51. 
Fletcher,  4xa 

Flodden,  campaign  and  battle.    See  Battles. 
Florence,  13. 
Florida,  346. 
Flushing,  333. 
Ford,  4x0. 
Forfeitures,  49. 
Fotheringay,  336. 

Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  xi,  35,  48,  55, 63, 92, 95. 
Foxe  (Martyrologist),  403. 
Foxe  (Almoner),  112, 121. 
France — 

(i)  Internal  afl&urs,  14,  260-262,  288,  291,  299, 332,  371,  379, 38a 

(ii)  English  relations  under  Henry  VH.,  14,  Z7,  ^ ;  Henry  VIII.,  6z,  70,  7X  ff,, 
79.  80  ff.,  84,  99, 102, 115,  X56,  X59 ;  Edward  VI.,  188,  too,  203,  204;  Maiy, 
221,  241 ;  Elisabeth,  250.  267.  285,  293,  299.  Z^t  33r-333.  379.  380. 

iiii)  Imperial  relations,  75,  84, 151. 
iv)  Italian  relations,  36,  70. 
v)  Scottish  relations,  34,  75, 159,  X89,  X9X,  Z95,  251,  2^,  328. 
vi)  Spanish  relations,  38, 70,  285. 
Francis  I.,  69,  72-75,  82,  84,  99,  X02,  xx6,  124,  X29,  X30,  136,  X39,  X5X,  X56,  X64, 188. 
Francis  IL,  253,  256,  258. 
Frankfort.    See  Treaties. 
Frederick,  Emperor,  X3,  24. 
Frederick  of  Saxony.    See  Saxony,  Frederick  o^ 
Frith,  X44,  4x8. 

Frobisher,  5,  35X,  364,  365,  377,  379,  380. 
Frundsberg,  xoi,  zxa 

Oammsr  Gurtoi/s  Nbbdls,  408. 
Gardiner,  Steven — 

Under  Henry  VIII.,  96,  xx2,  zi6,  X2Z,  127,  132,  X39, 169. 

Under  Edward  VI.,  X87, 192,  X94,  20I. 

Under  Mary,  22X,  223,  224,  226,  227  ^30.  232,  239. 
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Oascoigne,  George,  406, 408. 

Oemblours.    See  Battles. 

Oeneva,  167. 

Qeraldine,  House  of.    See  Desmond  and  Kildare. 

Ghent,  300. 

Oiffard,  335. 

Gilbert,  Humphrey,  311,  352. 

Glastonbury,  Abbot  of,  152. 

Goa,  422. 

Golconda,  422. 

QoUUnHind.    See  Pilican. 

Oorbodnc,  406. 

Gordon,  Lady  K.,  28,  58. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  422. 

Grace,  Pilgrimage  oC    See  Rebellions,  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 

Grranada,  14,  26. 

Grange,  Kircaldy  of.    See  Kircaldy. 

Granvelle,  263. 

Greek,  3,  56,  403. 

Greene,  Robert,  407,  409. 

Gregonr  XIII.  (Pope),  288. 

Qrenville,  Richard,  352,  378. 

Grey,  Frances.    See  Brandon,  Frances. 

Grey,  Henry,  E.  of  Dorset  (ii),  197,  209,  214,  224,  225. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  197,  214,  216-220,  225. 

Grey,  Lady  Katherine,  215,  257. 

Grey,  Leonard,  Lord,  173, 174. 

Grey,  Thomas,  E.  of  Dorset  (1),  62. 

Grey  de  Wilton,  Lord,  241,  255,  321. 

Grindal,  4x6. 

Grocyn,  56. 

Gueldres,  40. 

Guiana,  384,  422. 

Guienne,  62. 

Guildford,  30. 

Guinea,  341. 

Guisnes,  241. 

Guise,  House  oi;  189,  253,  256,  260,  261,  328. 

Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of,  241,  260,  a6i,  266,  371. 

Guise,  Henry,  Duke  of,  288,  328-330.  33«.  359- 

Guise,  Mary  of,  149,  159,  189,  251,  252,  255. 

Guise  Party  in  France,  261,  265,  273.  a88,  328,  356. 

Guise.    See  also  D^Elboeuf,  Mayenne,  and  Lorraine,  Cardinal  of. 

Gunnery,  342,  361, 

Haarlbm,  295. 

Haddon  Rigg.    See  Battles. 

Hamilton.    See  Arran  i  and  ii. 

HamM,  403,  4x1. 

Hampton  Court,  84. 

Hansa  Merchants,  51,  52. 

Havre,  266. 

Hawkins.  John,  285,  345-347,  35i.  363,  37a.  375,  376,  377,  383,  384. 

Hawkins,  Wilham,  177, 341,  345. 

Heath,  205, 243,  248. 

Heiligerlee.    See  Battles. 

Henry  I.  (Portugal),  303,  319. 

Henry  II.  (France),  84,  188,  204,  207,  238,  253. 
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Henry  III.  (France),  283,  285.  296,  331-333.  359.  37i. 
Henry  IV.  (France).    See  Navarre,  Henry  of. 
Henry  V.,  412. 
Henry  VII.— 

(i)  Afpreciaiion,  57,  58. 

(ii)  Career :  Bosworth,  9 ;  accession,  9 ;  coronation,  10 ;  title,  9, 10 ;  marriaf^e,  10 ; 
northern  progress,  11 ;  Lovel's  rising,  xi ;  Simnel,  X2 ;  France  and  Bnttany, 
14  ff. ;  French  war,  17-19 ;  Treaty  of  Euples,  19,  20 ;  Sir  W.  Stanley,  24  ; 
Foynings*  Law,  25 ;  Spanish  match,  15,  26,  35,  37 ;  Scottish  match,  34 ; 

i  projects  for  re-marriage,  38  ff. ;  Suffolk,  39-41 ;  death,  43.    (See  WarbecJc) 
iii)  Character,  features  of,  11,  37,  43,  56,  57,  58. 
iv)  Parliaments^  46,  49, 177. 
v)  Polky  :  Domestic,  45,  46,  49,  50 ;  Foreign,  13  ff.,  17,  19,  35 ;  Irish,  20,  25  ; 

Scottish,  33,  34,  35. 
(vi)  Misc,,  6a 
Henry  VIIL— 

(i)  Appreciation,  iSyiS6, 

(ii)  dareer :  as  prince,  38 ;  accession,  60 ;  marriage,  61 ;  first  French  war,  62, 
63 ;  prestige  restored,  67 ;  Imperial  csmdidature,  72 ;  Buckingham,  77  ; 
second  French  war,  79  ff. ;  remits  taxation,  83  ;  Fidei  Ddensor,  99 ;  divorce  : 
first  stages,  106  ff. ;  &11  of  Wolsey,  1x5,  xi6 ;  anti-papal  course,  123,  128  ff. ; 
anti-dericai  parliament,  121,  126  ff. ;  French  relations,  129 ;  final  breach 
with  Rome,  130,  131 ;  marriage  with  Anne,  130 ;  More  and  Fisher,  135,  137  ; 
repression  of  Clerp;y,  126, 128,  i^ioff. ;  marries  Jane  Seymour,  143  ;  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  146 ;  birth  of  Edward,  149 ;  new  marriage  projects,  149 ;  invasion 
threatened,  151 ;  Henry  and  Cranmer,  X2i ;  fall  of  Cromwell,  153 ;  Henry 
and  Scotland,  156  ff.,  x6o ;  third  French  war,  i6i-x63  ;  summary  of  his  Re- 
formation, X67 ;  position  of  parties,  169 ;  death,  170. 
iiii^  Character,  features  of,  60,  178,  i8x,  183-186. 
iv)  Ministers,  attitude  to,  184. 

(v)  Policy :  Absolutist,  177 ;  Domestic,  177  ff. ;  Ecclesiastical,  137,  142,  145, 
X49,  X5X,  X67-X69, 210 ;  Irish,  X7i-X75 ;  Parliamentary,  126, 137, 177 ;  Scottish, 
64,  8x,  148, 157,  160,  x6i. 
(vi)  Will,  178,  187,  213.  243. 
(vii)  Misc,,  6. 
Herbert    See  Pembroke. 
Heresy,  92,  144,  418. 
Heretical  books,  103,  119,  124. 
Hertford,  Earl  of.    See  Seymour,  Edward. 
High  Commission,  Court  of.    See  Courts. 
Hispaniola,  i. 

Holy  League.    See  Leagues. 
Homilies,  192. 
Hooker,  402,  405,  4x2,  417. 
Hooper,  Bishop,  211,  212,  234. 
Horn,  Count,  263,  264. 
Howard,  House  of,  7. 

Howard,  Charles  (Effineham,  ii),  36X,  363,  365,  366,  384,  39X,  395,  401. 
Howard,  Edward,  Sir,  03. 
Howard,  Lord  Henry,  400. 
Howard,  Henry,  E.  of  Surrey.    See  Surrey. 
Howard,  Katharine,  X55. 
Howard,  Thomas.    See  Norfolk  (i,  ii,  iii). 
Howard,  Thomas,  Lord,  378,  384,  386,  395. 
Howard,  William  (Effingham,  i),  227. 
Huguenots,  258,  260-262,  281,  283,  287,  288,  291,  299,  346. 
Hunsdon,  Lord,  301. 
Huntingdon,  Lord,  267,  400. 
Hussites,  2,  87. 
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Idolatry,  192, 194,  344, 

Images,  188,  192,  194,  205. 

Imperial  Election,  72,  73. 

Independents.    See  Brownists. 

India,  4,  53, 177,  422. 

Indulgences,  98. 

Injunctions :  CromwelPs,  141 ;  Edward's,  192. 

Inquisition,  the,  291,  297,  300,  344,  347. 

Institutes,  Calvin's,  167. 

InsHiuHon  of  a  Christian  Man,    See  Bishofs*  Book. 

Interludes,  407. 

Ireland — 

(i)  Undsr  Henry  VII. :  on  Henry's  accession,  12,  21 ;  Poynings*  Deputy,  25  ; 

Poynings'  Law,  25. 
(ii)  Under  Henry  VIII. :  alternative  policies,  171 ;  Fitzgerald's  rebellion,  171 ; 

Grey  Deputy,  173 ;  Reformation  in,  174 ;  St  Leger  Deputy,  174 ;   Henry 

King  of  Ireland,  175. 
(iii)  Under  Edward  euid  Mary,  201,  234,  304. 
(iv)  Under  EltMabeth  :  Incapacity  for  combination,  304;  Reformation  in,  304; 

Scots  in,  305  ff. ;  Shan  O'Neill,  305-309 ;   Sidney  Deputy,  308-312 ;  presi- 
dencies, 308,  3x2,  314 ;  Catholicism,  310 ;  land,  310 ;  colonisations,  3x0,  313 ; 

Fitzwilliam    Deputy,  313;    Sidney    Deputy  (ii),   313;    soldiery    in,  312; 

Desmond's  Rebellion,  3x9-322 ;  Spaniards,  321 ;   end  of  Rebellion,  321 ; 

Perrot  Deputy,  322 ;  quiet  interval,  382 ;  Tyrone,  382,  383,  385 ;  Essex  in 

Ireland,  392-393  ;  Montjoy,  396,  398,  399. 
Ireland :  the  Provinces :  (i)  Connaueht,  307,  314 ;  (ii)  Leinster,  307  ;  (iii)  Munster, 

307,  308,  31X,  3x4,  319,  398 ;  (iv)  Pale,  the,  304 ;  (v)  Ulster,  305  ff. 
Isabella  of  Castile,  14,  27,  37,  39. 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  74. 
Isabella  of  Spain  (Infanta),  379,  394,  395,  400. 
Island  Voyage,  386. 
Italy,  13,  19,  403. 
Ivry.    See  Battles. 

Jambs  III.  (Scotland),  28,  33. 

James  IV.  ^Scotland) :  Character,  28,  33 ;  Henry  VII.,  22 ;  Warbeck,  27 ;  attacks 

England,  29,  30 ;    marriage  projects,  35 ;    marries  Margaret  Tudor,  35 ; 

relations  with  Henry  VIII.,  64 ;  Flodden  Campaign,  66-67. 
James  V.  (Scotland),  67,  82,  143,  X48,  149, 157,  158. 
James  VI.  (Scotland),  early  years,  270,  27X  ;  dialectics,  322 ;  James  and  Mary,  337, 

338,  354  »•  English  succession,  355  ;  Mary's  death,  355 ;  later  intrigues,  381, 

382,  393.  397f  398.  400,  401. 
Jamac.    See  Battles. 

{emmingen.    See  Battles, 
enkinson  (traveller),  422. 
Jesuits,  166,  260,  290,  318,  319,  324,  329,  416. 

ioanna  of  Castile,  39,  42. 
oanna  of  Naples,  41. 
John,  Don,  286,  300-302,  316. 
Jonson,  Ben,  403,  4x2. 
Julius  II.  (Pope),  38,  61,  89,  X05,  114. 
Julius  III.  (Pope),  203,  238, 

Katharine  op  Aragon,  15,  26 ;  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur,  37,  105 ;  widow- 
hood, 38 ;  marriage  with  Henry,  61,  X05 ;  children,  70,  106 ;  relations  with 
Wolsey,  73,  X12 ;  divorce  proceedings,  no,  114 ;  popularity  of  her  cause, 
112,  115 ;  divorced,  130 ;  death,  142  ;  misc.,  65,  105,  144.    See  Divorce. 

Katharine  Howard.    See  Howard,  Katharine. 

Katharine  de  Medici.    See  Medici,  Katharine  de. 
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Katharine  Parr.    See  Parr,  Katharine* 

Kerry,  318,  320. 

Ket,  199,  20a 

Kidnapping.    See  Plots. 

Kildare,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  (i),  12,  13,  2Z ;  Deputy,  21 ;  deprived,  22,  24 ;  in 

England,  24,  25 ;  restored,  25,  26 ;  misc.,  29,  58,  171. 
Kildare,  Gerald,  Earl  of  fii),  171. 
Kildare,  Gerald,  Earl  of  (iv),  304,  307. 
Kildare,  Thomas,  Earl  of  (iii),  172. 
Kilkenny,  32a 
King's  Book,  168. 
Kinsale,  399. 

Kircaldy  of  Grange,  294,  295. 
Kirk  o*  Field,  270. 
Knieht,  III. 
Kncmys,  309,  391. 
Knox,  157,  211,  212,  252,  265,  294,  295. 

La  Hacha.    See  Rio  de  la  Hacha. 

Labour,  179,  42a 

Labrador,  54. 

Lancaster,  House  of,  9,  la 

Lancaster,  James,  4,  423. 

Land,  179, 195.  i99,  4ao. 

Lane,  Ralph,  352. 

Langside.    See  Battles. 

Latimer,  132,  144, 152, 182,  198,  204,  222,  227,  230,  232,  235. 

Latin,  403,  404. 

Leagues — 

Cambrai,  43,  6z. 

Catholic,  309. 

Ghent,  Pacification  of,  300. 

Holy  League  (International)  (i),  26,  27 ;  (ii),  62. 

Holy  League  (Guise),  332,  359,  371,  379.  3«>. 

Protestant  League,  139, 153,  209,  280. 

Schmalkaldic  League,  102, 153,  156,  165,  189. 

Utrecht,  Union  of,  315. 
Leicester.    See  Dudley,  Robert 
Leith,  160,  255,  258. 

Lennox,  Esme  Stewart,  Duke  of,  319,  322,  323. 
Lennox,  Matthew  Stewart,  Earl  of^  294. 
Lennox,  Margaret,  Lady,  264. 
Leo  X.  (Pope),  70,  71,  77,  89,  98, 99. 
Lepanto.    bc^  Battles. 
Lethington,  Maitland  of.    See  Maitland. 
Levant,  421. 
Lewis  XI.  (France),  13. 
Lewis  XII.  (France),  14,  32,  36,  38,  61,  69. 
Leyden,  297. 
Lima,  349. 
Linacre,  56. 

Lincoln.    See  De  la  Pole,  John. 
Line-ahead,  364. 
Lisbon.  357,  363,  374. 
Lisle,  Lord.    See  Dudley,  John. 
Literature,  3,  56,  181,  402-413. 
Liturgy.  168,  194,  196,  211,  249. 
Lock,  341. 
Lodge,  Thomas,  407. 
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Lollards,  a,  55,  87,  92. 103. 

London,  dty  of,  83,  87,  233. 

Londonderry,  309,  398. 

LongueviUe,  Due  de,  69. 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  of,  260,  284. 

Lorraine,  Mary  oi.    See  Guise,  Mary  of. 

Louvain,  297. 

Lovel,  zz,  Z2. 

Loyalty  to  Elizabeth,  234,  283,  290,  317,  359, 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  z66. 

Luther,  77,  88,  98,  99,  100,  164,  165. 

Lutherans,  100,  124,  Z29-i39, 145,  149,  15Z,  162, 164,  209. 

Lyly,  John,  404,  407,  408,  409. 

Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  182. 

Macchiavblli,  3,  123, 154. 

M*Connells,  305-309. 

Magdeburg,  203,  206. 

Magelhaens,  177. 

Map^llan,  Straits  of,  345,  349. 

Maintenance,  48. 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  190,  251,  265,  267,  271,  277,  290,  294,  295. 

Malby,  3Z4,  319,  320. 

Manufactures,  51,  420. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  293,  294. 

Marck,  De  la.    See  De  la  Marck. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy,  12,  Z4,  23. 

Margaret  of  Parma,  2)512,  263. 

Margaret  of  Savoy,  37,  41,  42,  52. 

Margaret  Tudor,  34,  67,  76. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  287. 

Mangnano.    See  Battles. 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  3,  403,  409,  4zz« 

Marprelate  pampnlets,  4Z7. 

Mary,  Queen,  (i)  AppreciaHon, 

(ii)  Career:  as  princess,  70,  71,  106,  144,  206,  214;  proclaimed  Queen,  219; 
leniency,  219 ;  her  opportunity,  220 ;  schemes  for  marriage,  222 ;  early  re- 
ligious attitude,  221 ;  coronation,  223 ;  Papal  pardon,  223 ;  opposition  to 
Spanish  match, 223 ;  Wyatt's rebellion,  224  if.;  marriage,  225,  226;  recon- 
ciliation with  Rome,  227;  the  prosecution,  229  if.;  her  restitutions,  240; 
French  war,  241 ;  finances,  242 ;  death,  242 ;  character,  217,  229,  242. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  14. 

Mary  of  Guise.    See  Guise,  Mary  oL 

Mary  Stewart,  Queen  of  Scots,  Z58,  189,  19Z. 

(i)  In  France:  Girlhood,  195,  251;  title  to  English  Throne,  214,  221,  243; 

assumes  Arms  of  England,  252 ;  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  256. 
(ii)  In  Scotland:  Return,  258, 259 ;  mamage  schemes,  264,  265,  267 ;  concilia- 
tory attitude,  265 ;  marries  Damley,  268 ;  Murray's  revolt,  269 ;  murder  of 
Rizzio,  269 ;  birth  of  James,  270 ;  Damley  band,  270 ;  Kirk  o*  Field,  270 ; 
Bothwell  marriage,  271 ;  Carberry  Hill,  271 ;  Loch  Leven,  271 ;  Langside, 
272. 
(iii)  In  England:  At  Carlisle,  276;  the  casket  letters,  271,  277,  278;  Norfolk, 
278,  281,  284 ;  Commission  in  London,  278 ;  Northern  Rising,  28Z ;  Ridolfi 
plot,  284 ;  English  condemnation,  286 ;  negotiations  for  her  surrender,  293 ; 
Don  John,  300;  Ireland,  310 ;  Throgmorton  plot,  330 ;  the  Association,  33Z ; 
at  Chartley,  335 ;  Babington  plot,  336 ;  trial,  336 ;  death,  339. 
(iv)  Mary  and  EltMaheth,  265,  268,  272,  276  if.,  286,  328,  337,  338. 
\y)Views<m,2rj9,zyj. 
Mary  Tudor.    See  Brandon,  Mary. 
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Mass,  194,  206. 

Massinger,  Philip,  4x0. 

Matthew's  Bible,  145. 

Matthias,  Archduke,  301. 

Maurice  of  Nassau.    See  Nassau,  Maurice  of. 

Maurice  of  Saxony.    See  Saxony,  Maurice  of. 

Maximilian  I.,  14,  15,  17,  18,  23,  24,  27,  39,  61.  63,  70,  71. 

Maximilian  II.,  264. 

Mayenne,  371. 

Maynooth,  172,  173. 

Medici,  Katharine  de,  261,  265,  288,  291,  293. 

Medina  del  Campo,  Treaty  o£    See  Treaties. 

Medina  Sidonia,  Duke  of,  362-367. 

Melanchthon,  xoo,  164. 

Mendicant  Orders,  90. 

Mendoza,  301,  317,  329,  330,  332,  335. 

Merchant  Adventiu'ers,  52. 

Merchants  of  the  Staple,  52. 

Mermaid,  the,  403. 

Mexico,  4,  177. 

Middleton,  410. 

Milan,  13,  36,  38,  70. 

Milan,  Duchess  of,  149, 151. 

Milan,  Duke  of,  27. 

Militia,  48. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates^  406. 

Miscellanies,  406,  407. 

Monasteries,  the,  54,  55. 

Merits  and  demerits,  89,  140,  141,  145. 

Suppressions,  97,  120,  140,  147,  152. 

VisiUtions,  55,  90,  97.  i»>.  I39.  Mi.  147- 
Monasteries,  Exempt,  133,  140. 
Monastic  Commissioners,  140,  141. 
Monopolies,  298,  421. 
Mons,  287,  293. 
Montague,  Lord,  150. 
Montcontour.    See  Battles. 
Montjoy,  39^.  398i  399- 
Montmorency,  261,  262. 
Montreuil,  i6z. 
Moralities,  407. 
More,  Sir  T.,  3,  55,  56,  80,  83,  88,  9194,  loi,  116,  119, 128, 132, 134.  i35.  I37.  138. 

z8i,  402. 
Morgan,  335. 
Morocco,  303. 
Mortmain.    See  Acts. 
Morton,  Cardinal,  11,  29,  40,  48,  55,  90. 
Morton,  Earl  of,  271,  294,  322,  323. 
Mortuaries*    See  Acts. 
MQhlberg.    See  Battles. 
Munzer,  100. 

Murray,  James  Stewart,  Earl  of,  251,  265,  267,  269,  271,  272,  278,  282, 
Mysteries,  407. 

Nantes,  z8. 

Naples,  13, 19,  24,  38. 

Nash,  409. 

Nassau,  Lewis  o^  264,  287,  293. 

Nassau,  Maurice  of,  357. 
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Naval  Policy,  etc    See  Fleet 

Navarre,  Anthony  of,  254,  261. 

Navarre,  Henry  of,  261,  287,  299,  33i,  359.  37h  37^,  378.  379,  380. 

Navigation  Laws,  53,  421.    See  Acts. 

Navy,  Royal.    See  Fleet. 

Netherlands — 

ii)  Before  Alva,  262,  263. 
ii)  Under  Alva:  Alva,  263;  Heiligerlee/  264;  Jemmingen,  278;  French  and 
English,  285  ;  Brille,  287 ;  stout  resistance,  295 ;  Anjou,  295. 

(iii)  From  Alva  to  Parma:  Conciliatory  I^olicy,  296;  Orange  in  straits,  296; 
maintains  resistance,  297 ;  offers  of  sovereignty,  298 ;  erave  straits,  299 ; 
pacification  of  Ghent,  300;  Don  John,  300;  Archduke  Matthias,  301; 
Elizabeth,  302;  Alenfon,  302. 

(iv)  Parma  Governor:  Union  of  Utrecht,  315 ;  Alen^n,  323,  325-327 ;  murder 
of  Orange,  331 ;  overtures  to  France,  332 ;  English  agreement,  333 ;  Leices- 
ter's Campaign,  334,  335 ;  Elizabeth  plays  ust  and  loose,  358 ;  Parma's 
negotiations,  358;  Parma  and  the  Armada,  365,  366;  Dutch  and  Cadiz 
Expedition,  384. 

(v)  Archduke  Albert,  384,  394. 


ivi)  Misc,  51. 
eville,  r 


Neville,  House  of,  135. 

Neville,  Sir  J.,  158. 

New  Learning,  194. 

New  World,  4,  53,  177,  340,  345. 

Newbcry,  T.,  422. 

Newfoundland,  54,  346. 

Noailles,  221,  223. 

Nombre  de  Dios,  345,  348,  384. 

Nonconformity,  212. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surr^  and  Duke  of  (i),  57,  63,  66-67. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard  (Surrey  and  Norfolk,  ii),  66,  79,  80,  81,  116,  117,  137, 

146*  155. 169. 171.  187,  221,  224. 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  (iii),  254,  256,  277,  278,  281,  284,  285. 
Norham  Castle,  66. 

Norreys,  Sir  J.,  302,  362,  373-375.  3^0,  385.  39i- 
Northampton,  Earl  of  (Parr),  187,  198,  200. 
Northumberland,  Duke  of.    See  Dudley,  John. 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  (i)  282  ;  (ii)  331. 
Norton,  408. 
Norumbega,  352. 
Norwich,  83,  199. 
Noyon,  Treaty  of.    See  Treaties. 
Nun  of  Kent,  134. 
Nuncio,  Papal,  258,  318. 
Nuremberg.    See  Treaties. 

O'Briens,  26. 

Observants,  135,  138. 

O'Connors,  20Z,  304. 

O'Donnells,  28,  305  ff.,  382. 

O'Donnell,  Hugh,  383,  399. 

Olivares,  400. 

O'Mores,  201,  304. 

O'Neills,  26,  174,  305-309.  3ii» 

O'Neill,  Brian,  313. 

O'Neill,  Conn  (Tyrone),  305. 

O'Neill,  Hugh  (Tyrone),  38a,  383,  385,  391-396,  398.  399- 

O'Neill,  Matthew,  305-307. 

O'Neill,  Shan,  305-309. 
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O'NeiU,  Tirlogh,  307,  313,  382, 

Orange,  William  of,  263,  264,  296,  297,  299,  301,  302,  327,  331. 

Orinoco,  384,  422. 

Orleans.    See  Lewis  XII.,  and  Henry  II. 

Orleans  betrothal,  zo6,  zzo. 

Ormonde,  Lord  n|,  21,  171,  173,  201. 

Ormonde,  Lord  (ii),  311,  320,  321,  391. 

Ostend,  333. 

Oxenham,  348. 

Oxford,  56,  96,  124, 136. 

Pace,  Richard,  71,  73. 

Paget,  155, 187, 192,  200,  204,  2x9,  223,  224,  226,  227,  231,  246,  258. 

Pale,  Irish.    See  Ireland,  Provinces. 

Panama,  348,  384. 

Papal  Campai^,  3x8  ff. 

Papal  Jurisdiction,  107,  X2X,  X30,  136,  234. 

Parker,  Matthew,  249. 

Parliaments : 

Undir  Henry  VJI,,  xo,  13,  16,  X7,  46,  49. 


Under  Henry  VIII,,  (i)  8x,  83,  Z2X,  X77,  179;  (ii)  1x6,  X2o,  122-124,  i^*   130* 

133,  X36,  X40,  179;  (iii)  X43,  15X-X53. 
Under  Edward,  (i)  193, 196,  201,  205,  2x2 ;  (ii)  2x3. 


Under  Mary,  (i)  223  ;  (ii)  225,  227 ;  (iii)  227 ;  (iv)  239. 

Under  EltMabeth,  (i)  248  ;  (u)  274,  275 ;  (ui)  284 ;  (iv)  286,  298,  325  ;  (v)  332 ; 

(vi)  336;  (viii)  38I1  417;  («  »nd  «)  421. 
Parma,  Alexander  ot,  302,  303,  315,  3x6,  334,  357,  365,  366,  376,  378,  379. 
Parma,  Margaret  of.    See  Margaret  of  Parma. 
Parr,  Katharme,  X58, 187,  X98. 
Parr,  £.  of  Northampton.    See  Northampton. 
Parry.    See  Plots. 
Parsons,  319,  324,  381,  396. 
Passau,  Pacification  ot    See  Treaties. 
Pasture,  54,  X79,  42a 
Patriotism,  4x2. 

Paul  III.  (Pope),  X33,  X37,  X38,  X63, 164,  x66,  X89,  203. 
Paul  IV.  (Pope),  238,  240,  248,  258. 
Paulet,  335. 
Pavia.    See  Battles. 
Peace.    See  Treaties. 
Peasants'  War,  100,  xoi. 
Peele,  George,  407,  409. 
Pelham,  320,  32X. 
Pelican,  348,  349. 
Pembroke,  201,  209,  215,  2x9. 
Perrot,  Sir  J.,  3x2,  322. 
Persecutions — 

Under  Henry  VIII.,  144,  169,  4x7,  4x8. 
Under  Mary,  229  ff.,  4x7,  418. 
Under  EliMobeth,  325,  381,  4x7,  4x8. 
Peru,  4,  X77. 
Peter  Pence.    See  Acts. 
Philip  II.  (Spain) :  Prince  of  Spain,  207,  222 ;  Mary's  husband,  228,  237,  238,  240, 

24X ;  offers  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  246 ;  schemes  for  her  marriage,  253 ; 

threatens  Scottish  intervention,  255  ;  remonstrates  with  Pius  IV.,  258 ; 

Netherlands,  262-264  ;  promises  to  Mary,  269 ;  robbed  of  Genoese  Treasure, 

280;  Ridolfi  Plot,  284;  St.  Bartholomew,  288,  292;  English  Treaty,  294; 

seizure  of  English  ships,  297;  Don  John,  300;  Mendoza  accredited,  301; 

Portuguese  claim,  303 ;  Irish  appeals  to,  3xx  ;  Stukely,  3x2 ;  seizes  Portugal, 
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3x9 ;  Smerwick  expedition,  321 ;  seizure  of  English  ships,  333 ;  Mary  names 
him  Heir,  338, 356 ;  Philip  and  the  Rovers,  344, 346 ;  claims  to  English  crown,. 
338 ;  Mary*s  death,  355 ;  resolves  to  destroy  England,  355  ;  Armada  prepara- 
tions, 356 ;  destruction  of  Armada,  368,  369 ;  continues  the  struggle,  369,  380 ; 
plots  against  Elizabeth,  370, 381 ;  war  in  France,  371, 376, 380 ;  Irish  intrigues^ 
383  ;  series  of  Armadas,  386,  387,  388 ;  death,  3iB8 ;  appreciation,  388,  389. 
Philip  III.  (Spain),  395,  399. 
Philip,  Archduke,  14,  23,  28,  37,  39,  41,  42. 
Pilgnmage  of  Grace.    See  Rebellions. 
Pinkie.    See  Battles. 
Piracy,  148,  342,  343. 
Pisa,  62. 

Pius  IV.  (Pope),  258,  260. 
Pius  V.  (Pope),  260,  283. 
Pizarro,  5,  177. 
Plate  Fleet,  334. 
Plots :  Babington's,  335. 
Dudley's,  24a 
Exeter's,  150. 
Northumb^land's,  214  ff. 
Parry's,  330,  332- 
Pole's,  267. 
Ridolfi's,  284,  285. 
Somerville's,  330. 
Throgmorton's,  330, 
Warbeck  and  "Warwick,  31. 
Wilford,  Ralph,  31. 
Pluralities.    See  Acts. 
Plymouth,  348,  350,  363. 
Poetry,  406,  407. 
Poisoning,  126. 
Pole,  De  la.    See  De  la  Pole. 
Pole,  House  of,  135,  150. 
Pole,  Arthur,  267. 
Pole,  Geoffrey,  150. 

Pole,  Lord  NlonUgue.    See  Montague. 
Pole,  Reginald — 

Abroad,  149,  150,  164,  222,  226,  227. 
In  England,  227,  231,  232,  238,  240,  24X,  242,  248. 
Politiques,  261,  299. 
Poor-law,  421. 
Portland,  364. 
Porto  Rico,  384. 
Port  S.  Julian,  349. 
Portsmouth,  365. 
Portugal,  302,  303,  319,  345i  373- 
Poynings,  Sir  E.,  25,  27. 
Poynings'  Law,  25. 
Praemunire,  95,  iz6,  120,  125. 
Praise  of  Folly  t  93. 
Prayer  Book,  First,  182,  196. 
Second,  2x0. 
Elizabeth's,  249. 
Preachers,  licensing  of,  194. 
Presbyterianism,  4x6. 
Privateers,  195,  296,  342,  343. 
Probate.    See  Acts. 
Proclamations,  Royal,  X52,  X92,  194. 
Prose,  English,  402-405. 
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Protest  of  Spires,  102. 
Protestant  (term),  3,  102,  103,  165. 
Protestant  League.    See  Leagues. 
Protestantism,  English,  291. 
Proxy  Marriages,  18,  35,  36,  43. 
Puritanism,  274,  291,  381,  416,  417. 

'Quadra,  De.    See  De  Quadra. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  5,  351-353.  375.  377.  379.  3^0,  384.  3^*  39^,  410,  411,  42a, 

425. 
Halph  Roiitir  DoisUr,  408. 
Rathlin,  313. 
Rationale,  the,  169. 
Ratisbon,  159,  164. 
Rebellions — 

Cornish,  29,  199. 

Desmond's,  3x9-322.  *■ 

Dudley's,  240. 

Egremont's,  16. 

Essex's,  397. 

Fitzgerald's,  172,  173. 

Fitzmaurice's,  3x1,  312. 

Ket's,  199. 

Lincolnshire,  146. 

Lovel's,  IX. 

Neville's,  158. 

Northern  Earls',  281,  282. 

O'Neill's  (Hugh).  398. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  146,  X47. 

Simnel's,  ix,  X2,  X4,  2X. 

Stafford's,  24X. 

Warbeck's,  22-32. 

Western,  199, 

Wyatt's,  224. 

Yorkshire,  200. 
Kecalde,  364. 

Reconciliation  with  Rome,  227. 
Reformatio  Legum,  213. 
Reformation,  (i)  General,  3,  86,  87. 

(ii)  Anglican,  86 ;  anti-clerical,  120,  X23 ;  anti-papal,  X23,  4x5 ;  ceremonial, 
etc.,  149,  196,  X99;  confiscatory,  142,  152;  doctrinal,  X44,  145;  liturgical, 
x68,  196,  199 ;  foreign  influences,  192,  X96,  2x0 ;  comprehension,  273,  414 ; 
misc.,  185. 

(iii^  Counter,  3,  xi8. 

(iv)  Lutheran,  98-102. 

Sv)  Scottish,  X57,  25X. 
vi)  Swiss,  X02. 
vii)  In  Netherlands,  265. 

In  France,    See  Huguenots. 
Reformers.    See  Wiclif,  Scholar  Reformers,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  etc 
Renaissance,  2. 

Renard,  Simon,  221,  222,  224,  226,  237,  238. 
Rennes,  x8. 
Requescens,  296-299. 
Revenge,  The,  378. 
Rheims,  3x8. 
Richard  II.,  5. 
Richmond,  106,  X43. 
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Ridley,  ao8,  211,  aig,  aaa,  227,  232,  235. 

Ridolfi,  284 

Ridolfi  plot    See  Plots. 

Rienx.    See  De  Rieux. 

Rio  de  la  Hacha,  346,  384. 

Rizzio,  269. 

Roanoake,  352. 

Robsart,  Amy,  257. 

Rochelle,  280. 

Rochford,  143. 

Rogers,  234. 

Rome  (city  ot),  84,  loi,  zia 

Roses,  Wars  of,  5. 

Rouen,  379. 

Russia,  2x6. 

Russell,  John  (Bedford),  187,  201. 

Russell,  William,  385. 

Ruthven,  Raid  of,  323. 

Rymenant.    See  Battles. 

Sackvillb,  Thomas,  Lord  Buckhurst,  406. 

Sadler,  269,  277. 

Sagres,  357. 

St  Albans,  55,  79. 

St  Andrews,  188. 

St.  Bartholomew,  288,  291,  293. 

St  Dizier,  x6i. 

St.  Leger,  Anthony,  174,  201. 

St  Quentin,  241. 

Salisbury,  Countess  of,  135, 150,  I58« 

San  Domingo,  334. 

San  Felipe,  357. 

San  Juan  d*Ulloa,  346. 

Sanctuary,  95. 

Sanders,  314,  318,  3x9,  321,  32a. 

SanU  Cruz,  356,  357,  359,  360,  373. 

SanU  Marta,  384. 

Savoy,  Margaret  of.    See  Margaret  of  Savoy. 

Savoy,  Prince  of,  238. 

Saxony,  Albert  of,  X9. 

Frederick  of,  72,  98,  99,  100,  xox. 

Maurice  of,  X65,  207,  209. 
Scholar  Reformers,  88  ff. 
Science,  3. 
Scilly  Islands,  363. 
Scotland — 

(i)  To  Flodden,  28,  33,  66.    See  James  IV. 

(ii)  Flodden  to  Solway  Moss,  67,  75,  76,  80,  81, 148,  X56-158. 

(iii)  Solway  Moss  to  Langside,  x6o,  X62,  X63, 188-X91,  X95,  25X-256,  264,  265,. 
267-272. 

(iv)  Langside  to  Union,  282,  294*  295.  32a,  327.  354.  3^h  S^a. 

(v)  French  relations,  34,  76,  159,  189, 191,  X95,  251,  256,  328. 

(yi)  Reformation  in.    See  Refimnation,  Scottish. 

See  James  III.-VI.,  Mary  Stewart,  etc 
Scou  in  Ireland,  305  ff. 
Seamanship.    See  Fleet 
Sea-power,  5,  296. 
Sebastian  of  Portugal,  302. 
Seneca,  408. 
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Seymour,  Edward  (i),  Earl  of  Hertford,  155,  z6o,  163, 169 ;  Protector  and  Doke  oi 
Somerset,  187;  foreign  relations,  188;  Scottish  policy,  189,  zgo,  191.   X95 ; 
Pinkie,  191 ;  ecclesiastical  measures,  190,  193 ;  social  legislation,  190,  Z93 ; 
greed,  194 ;  Admiral  Seymour,  197 ;  western  ristnff,  199 ;  Ket's  risiDiir,  199 ; 
opposition  of  nobility,  aoo;   overthrow,  aoi;  reKsase,  aoi,  205;    renewed 
acdvitv,  208 ;  downfiUl,  209 ;  character,  190, 195,  aoo,  ao8. 
Seymour,  Edward  (ii|.  Lord  Hertford,  257. 
Seymour,  Edward  (iii).  Lord  Beauchamp,  399. 
Seymour,  Ume,  143,  144. 
Seymour,  Thomas,  of  Sudeley,  187, 197. 
Seymour,  William,  Admiral,  363,  366,  367. 
Sforza.    See  Milan,  Duke  o£ 
Shakespeare,  3,  409,  4"-4i3« 
Sharington,  197. 
Shaxton,  152. 
Sheep  fiiirms,  54. 
Shepherd's  CaUndar,  402,  406. 
Shipping.    See  Fleet. 
Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  308.312,  313,  314. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  335,  405,  407,  409. 
Sieges — 

Antwerp,  333. 

Boulogne,  z6i. 

Calais,  24  z. 

Edinburgh,  294,  295. 

Haarlem,  295. 

Havre,  266. 

Leith,  254,  255. 

Leyden,  297. 

Magdeburg,  203,  206. 

Maynooth,  Z73. 

Rouen,  379. 

Sluys,  357. 

Smerwick,  32Z. 

Terouenne,  63. 

Toumai.  64* 
Silva,  De.    See  De  Silva. 
Silver,  z8r,  203,  42a 
Simier,  317. 
Simnel,  Lambert,  zz. 
Skeffington,  Sir  W.,  Z73. 
Skelton,  John,  Z82. 
Slave  Trade,  346. 
Sluys,  19,  333.  357- 
Smerwick,  319, 32  z. 
Smith,  Sir  J.,  30a 
Solway  Moss.    See  Battles. 
Somerset.    See  Seymour,  Edward  (i). 
Somerville.    See  Plots. 
Songs,  407,  4Z1. 
Sonnets,  406. 

Southampton,  E.  of  (i).    See  Wriotheslv,  Thomas* 
Southampton,  E.  of  (ii).    See  Wriothesly,  Henry. 
Spain.    See  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  Philip  II.,  Philip  III. 
Spanish  America,  5,  Z77,  34Z,  345. 
Spanish  Fury,  the,  30a 
Spanish  Main,  the,  345. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  3,  402,  406,  407,  409,  4ZZ,  4Z2. 
Spice  Islands,  4,  350,  423. 
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Spires,  diet  of,  85,  zoi,  102,  zzg,  i6z. 

Spurs,  battle  of.    See  Battles. 

Standish,  Dr.,  95,  X15. 

Stanley,  Sir  William  (i),  24. 

Stanley,  Sir  William  (ii),  358. 

Star  Chamber,  13,  48,  226. 

Stewart,  Arabella,  381,  399,  400. 

Stewart.    See  Arran,  Darnley,  James  III.- VI.,  Lennox,  Mary,  Murray. 

Stoke.    See  Battles. 

Stokesley,  132. 

Stubbs,  3x8. 

Stukely,  302,  jo8,  312,  314,  318. 

Submission  of  Clergy,  126,  Z28« 

Succession,  Act  of.    See  Acts. 

Succession  to  Henry  VIIL,  143,  z6o,  2x4. 

Succession  to  Elizabeth,  266,  337,  396,  399. 

Suffolk  m.    See  De  la  Pole,  Edmund. 

Suffolk  (it).    See  Brandon,  Charles. 

Suffolk  (iii).    See  Grev,  Henry. 

Supplication  against  the  Ordinaries,  X26. 

Supplicacyon  fir  the  Beggtrs,  94,  182. 

Supremacy.    See  Acts. 

Supreme  Head,  X25,  2a8.    See  Acts. 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  169,  182,  406. 

Surrey,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of.    See  Norfolk. 

Sussex,  257,  278,  306,  307. 

Swart,  Martin,  X2. 

Sweating  Sickness,  121. 

Switzerland,  13,  zo2. 

Tamburlainb.    See  Marlowe. 

Tarbes,  Bishop  of,  no. 

Taylor,  Rowland,  234. 

Terceira.    See  Battles. 

Terence,  408. 

Ternate,  350. 

Terouenne,  63,  67. 

Tetzel,  98. 

Theatre,  408,  409. 

Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  226. 

Throgmorton  Conspiracy.    See  Plots. 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  177,  345i  349. 

Tierra  Firma,  345. 

Tilbury,  362. 

Tindal,  104. 

Toleration,  87,  Z45,  190,  220,  249,  4x1. 

Torture,  324,  325,  330,  377. 

TotUVs  Miscellany^  406. 

Toumai,  64,  67,  71. 

Towerson,  34X. 

Toxophilus,  403. 

Tragedy,  406,  4x0. 

Tralee,  320. 

Transubstantiation,  144,  X51,  168,  211,  230,  234. 

Treason  Acts.    See  Acts. 

Treason,  verbal,  136,  212. 

Treaties— 

Anglo-Flemish,  Intercursus  Magnus,  38,  42,  52 ;  Intercursns  Malus,  42,  52. 

Anglo-French,  X5,  X9,  36,  71,  84,  iii,  X63,  205,  250,  266,  287. 
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Treaties— 

Anglo-Imperial,  78,  159. 

Anglo-Scottish,  31,  35,  64,  76,  255. 

Anglo-Spanish,  16,  18,  36,  225,  294. 

Commercial,  28,  45,  52. 

Others,  17,  24,  84,  115,  162,  210,  240,  262,  387. 
Treaties  ot— 

Amboise,  262,  266. 

Amiens,  ziz. 

Barcelona,  24. 

Cambrai,  115. 

Cateau  Cambr^is,  250,  252. 

Crftpy,  162,  165. 

Edinburgh,  255,  256,  265. 

Etaples,  19,  36. 

Frankfort,  17. 

Medina  del  Campo,  16,  z8. 

Noyon,  71. 

Nuremberg,  163. 

Passau,  210,  222. 

Senlis,  24. 

Troyes,  266. 

Vaucelles,  240. 

Vervins,  387. 
Trent,  Council  of.     Sec  Council  of  Trent. 
Troyes.    See  Treaties. 
Tudor,  House  of,  6. 
Tunstal,  119,  126,  132,  187,  193,  205. 
Turks,  13,  102,  165,  255,  286. 
Tutbury,  281,  335. 
Tyrconnell.     See  O'Donnells. 
Tyrone.     See  O'Neill. 

Udall,  Nicholas,  408. 

Uniformity,  Acts  of.     See  Acts.' 

Universities,  English.     See  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Universities,  Appeal  to,  lao,  121,  124,  125. 

Utopia,  55,  93,  181,  182,  402. 

Vaorancv,  54,  179,  193,  421.    See  Acts. 

Valdex,  364. 

Valparaiso,  349. 

Vassy,  261. 

Vaucelles.    Sec  Treaties. 

Venice,  13,  27,  43,  51,  61. 

Vera  Cruz,  346. 

Vervins.    See  Treaties. 

Vestments,  212,  274,  4x6. 

Vigo,  334,  375. 

Virjrinia,  5,  352,  422. 

Visitations.    See  Monasteries. 

Wages,  54,  z8i,  420. 

Walsingfaam,  Francis,  first  appearances,  284 ;  the  Aniou  wooing,  284 ;  Ridolfi  plot, 
284;  first  Alen9on  wooing,  285,  287;  St.  Bartholomew,  293;  Protestant 
Policy,  292,  296,  298 ;  anger  with  Elizabeth,  302 ;  second  Alen9on  wooing^ 
317,  318;  Esm6  Stewart,  322;  Jesuits,  324,  325;  Alen^on,  326;  Mary,  335; 
Drake,  35©.  37x ;  death,  377 ;  character,  324,  377 ;  misc.,  334,  373,  375.  415. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  appears  in  Ireland,  22;  appeals  to  France  and  Scotland,  22; 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  22 ;  Maximilian,  23 ;  Deal  invasion,  27 ;  in  Ireland^ 
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27 ;  in  Scotland,  a8 ;  marriage,  a8 ;  northern  invasion,  29 ;  in  Ireland,  29 ; 
Cornish  invasion,  30 ;  surrender  and  confession,  30,  31 ;  captivity,  31  ;  execu- 
tion, 31 ;  comments,  31. 
Wards,  BiU  of,  126. 

Warham,  11,  48,  55,  92,  95,  no,  125, 128,  134. 
Warwick,  Richard  Plantagenet,  £.  of,  xo,  31. 
Warwick  the  king-maker,  5. 
^^arwick,  John  Dudley,  E.  of.    See  Dudley,  John. 
Waterford,  27. 
Wentworth,  298. 
West,  64. 

"Westminster,  Commission  at,  278. 
Westmorland,  E.  of,  (i)  9 ;  (ii)  282. 

^Wharton,  157,  158. 

'Whitgift,  417, 

Widif,  87. 

V^ight,  Isle  of,  54,  162. 

Wilford,  31. 

William  of  Orange.    See  Orange. 

"Willoughby  (explorer),  216,  341. 

"Wilton  Abbey,  113. 

Wiltshire,  Earl  of.    See  Boleyn,  Thomas. 

Winchester.     See  Fox  and  Gardiner. 

Windsor  Commission,  196. 

Winter,  John,  349. 

Wittenberg,  98. 

Wolsey— 

10  AjbprtciaHon^  1x7. 
ii)  Career :  Under  Henry  VII.,  43 ;  rise  to  power,  62 ;  conduct  of  first  French 
war,  63,  66;  negotiates  Peace,  68;  Cardinal  and  Legate,  70,  7x;  French 
treaty  (X5x8),  71 ;  the  Imperial  Election,  72,  73 ;  relations  with  Francis  and 
Charles,  73 ;  Papal  candidature,  73 ;  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  74 ;  attitude  to 
the  Powers,  75,  77 ;  Buckingham,  77 ;  Papal  Election,  79,  80 ;  second  French 
war,  80,  8x ;  finance,  83,  180 ;  diplomatic  action,  84 ;  suppression  of  Monas- 
teries, 97, 120 ;  Educational  foundations,  96,  X13 ;  attitude  to  Katharine,  XX4 ; 
attitude  to  Anne  Boleyn,  X09;  attitude  to  Pope  Clement,  xx2;  attitude  to 
Campeggio,  1x3;  attitude  on  the  Divorce,  xo6,  X07,  xxo;  the  Trial  fiiils, 
X15 ;  quarrel  with  Suffolk,  XX5 ;  loss  of  fovonr,  X15 ;  overthrow  of  Policy, 
1x5;  disgrace,  xx6;  at  York,  xx6,  1x7;  death,  XX7 ;  misc.,  6,  xx,  X75,  x8o, 
X84. 


iiii)  Character,  97,  117. 
ivj  - 


Policy :  Features  of,  X75 ;  administrative  talent,  xx8 ;  diplomacv,  67,  75, 
78,  X17;  education,  97,  1x8;  finance,  x8o;  monarchism,  xx8;  Reformation, 
97,  xi8,  120. 

Woodville,  Edward,  15. 

Wool,  51,  54. 

Worms,  diet  of,  77,  99. 

Wriothesly,  Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton,  393. 

Wriothesly,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Southampton,  X51,  X87,  X98. 

Wyatt,  Sir  T.,  (ij  182,  406;  (ii)  224. 

Wynter,  Sir  William,  253,  254,  320,  363. 

York,  House  of,  9,  10. 
York,  Richard,  Duke  of;  22. 
York,  Conference  of,  277,  278. 
Youghal,  320. 

Zurich,  X03,  167. 
Zutphen.    See  Battles. 
Zwingli,  88,  X03. 
31 
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A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

IN  SIX  VOLUMES 
EDITED  BY  C.  W.  C.  OMAN 

Demy  8vo,  los.  6d.  net,  each  VoL 

MESSRS.  METHUEN  have  arranged  for 
the  publication  in  six  volumes  of  a  New 
History  of  England,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  year  1815.  The  History 
will  be  divided  into  six  broadly  marked  chronological 
periods,  each  of  which  will  be  treated  in  a  separate 
volume.  The  main  object  of  the  writers  as  a  body  will 
be  to  present  the  reader  with  a  clear  narrative  based  on  a 
careful  review  of  the  chief  original  authorities  and  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  scholarship  and  criticism,  and 
to  observe  in  their  handling  a  just  balance  between  the 
purely  political,  the  constitutional,  and  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  national  evolution.  At  the  same 
time  special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  making  the 
narrative  as  attractive  and  readable  as  the  capacities  of  the 
writers  permit.  Each  volume  will  be  an  independent 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  but  as  far  as 
possible  the  contributors  will  co-operate  to  preserve  a 
general  unity  of  method,  and,  so  far  as  the  subject-matter 
allows,  similarity  of  treatment. 

It  is  therefore  hoped  that  a  work  planned  and  executed 
on  this  scale  and  with  these  objects  will  prove  not  merely 
helpful  as  a  text-book  of  a  higher  order,  but  will  appeal 
to  all  educated  persons  who  desire  to  possess  an  English 
History  embodying  in  a  readable  form,  and  within  a 
reasonable  compass,  the  results  of  the  historical  researches 
of  the  last  thirty  years.  No  efibrt  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  work  as  scholarly,  attractive,  complete,  and  useful  as 
possible. 

Each  of  the  six  volimies  will  contain  about  500  pages 
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of  text,  and  will  be  duly  equipped  with  indices,  maps, 
plans,  and  an  adequate  bibliography  of  the  leading 
authorities,  original  and  otherwise. 

Footnotes  and  references  will  be  employed  where 
necessary  to  explain  statements,  justify  conclusions,  or 
indicate  important  sources  of  information.  Difficult  or 
disputed  questions  which  do  not  admit  of  proper  treat- 
ment without  marring  the  continuity  of  the  narrative, 
will  be  related  to  special  appendices. 

The  series  will  be  under  the  general  editorship  of 
C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
Deputy  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Author  of  "  The  Art  of  War  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  "  A  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  etc. 

The  Volumes  and  their  Authors  will  be  as  follows  : 

I.   From   the   Beginning   to    1066.      By   Professor 

Oman. 
II.   From   1066- 1272.      By  H.  W.  C.  Davis,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Balliol  G>llege,  formerly  Fellow  of 
All  Souls,  Author  of  "  Charlemagne  ". 

III.  From  1272-1485.  By  Owen  Edwards,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Author  of 
"  A  History  of  Wales,"  etc. 

IV.  England  under  the  Tudors.  By  Arthur  D. 
Innes,  Author  of  "  Britain  and  her  Rivals,"  "  A 
Short  History  of  the  British  in  India,"  etc. 

V.  England  under  the  Stuarts.  By  G.  M. 
Trevelyan,  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Author  of  "  The  Age  of  Wycliffe  ". 
VI.  From  1714-1815.  By  C  Grant  Robertson, 
Fellow  of  All  Souls,  formerly  Lecturer  in  History  to 
Exeter  College,  Examiner  in  the  School  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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3 
ENGLAND   UNDER  THE  STUARTS 

By   G.   M.   TREVELYAN 

Demy  Svo,  los.  6d.  net 

THE  first  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  some  account  of 
England  at  the  time  of  James  i.'s  accession,  partly  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and 
partly  to  explain  the  peculiar  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  an 
age  when  the  tendencies  on  the  Continent  were  towards  despotism. 
In  the  main  body  of  the  work  that  follows,  the  social  and  religious 
aspects  are  always  brought  into  connection  with  the  political.  The 
author  has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  ideas  indicated  in  the 
above  prospectus,  in  a  form  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  Contents. 

Chap.       I.  England,    1600-1640.— The    Upper    Class^Law,   Police,   and 
Hiimanitarianism. 
„         II.  England,  1600-1640. — The  Middle  and  Lower  Classes  in  Country 
and  Town — Industry  and  Commerce — Conditions  favourable 
to  Poetry  and  to  Religion. 

III.  James  i. — Puritans  and  Catholics. 

IV.  James  i. — Parliaments  and  Courtiers. 
V.  The  Rule  of  Buckingham — Wars  and  Parliaments,  1624-1628. 

VI.  The  Personal  Government  of  Charles  i.,  1629-1640. 
VII.  The  Formation  of  Parties,  1640- 1642. 
VIII.  The  Civil  War. 
IX.  Parliament,  Army,  and  King,  1646-1649. 
X.  The  Revolutionary  Governments,  1649-1660. 
XI.  The  Restoration  Epoch,  1660-1678. 
XII.  The  Reigns  of  Terror,  1678-1685. 


XIII.  James  11, 

XIV.  William  and  Mary. 
XV.  Anne. 


Maps. 


England  (with  special  reference  to  the  Civil  War). 

Europe  (with  special  reference  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession). 

North  American  Colonies. 

The  Netherlands  (Marlborough's  Campaigns). 

Battle  of  Blenheim. 
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ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS 

By  ARTHUR  D.  INNES 

Demy  Svo,  los.  6d.  net 

THE  Tudor  Period  has  three  leadii^  features — essentially 
domestic,  the  establishment  of  a  vigorous  dynasty,  and  a 
healthy  nationality,  after  a  long  period  of  civil  strife;  essentially 
univeisal,  the  ocean-movement  of  European  expansion,  and  the 
intellectual  movement  breaking  the  fetters  of  past  conventions  in 
two  directions — ^Art  and  Letters,  and  Religion :  issuing  for  England 
in  the  Amtiida  struggle^  the  Reformation,  and  Shakspeare.  It 
was  a  time  of  great  events,  striking  characters,  dramatic  situations. 
The  author's  first  aim  has  b'ee'n  to  present  the  narrative— which  is 
often  complex — truthfully,  fully,  and  clearly,  preserving  historical 
proportions ;  his  second,  so  for  as  in  him  lies,  to  do  so  vividly  and 
picturesquely.    The  Index  is  full  and  thorough. 

The  CoirrENTS. 
Introduction  :  The  Tudor  Period.        Chap.       XV.  The  Persecution. 


Chap.        L  The  New  Dynasty. 
IL  Perktn  Warbeck. 

III.  The  Dynasty  Assured. 

IV.  Aspects  of  Henry  vii.*8 
Reign. 

V.  Bro  4t  Rex  Mens. 
VI.  The  Birth   of  the  Re- 
formation. 
VIL  TheFallofWolsey. 
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Part  I. — General  Literature 


Abbott  (J.  H.  M.).  Author  of  'Tommy 
Cornstalk.'  AN  OUTLANDER  IN 
ENGLAND:  Being  somb  iMrRBSsioNsor 
AN  Australian  Abkoad.  Stciul  Edition. 
Cr,  8m.    6«. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

AcatM(M.  J.).    See  Junior  School  Books. 

AdaMS(Pnuik).  JACRSPRATT.  With  84 
Coloured  IHctures.  Suptr  Royal  x(tmo.    9s. 

Adcncy  (W.  P.X  M.A.  See  Bennett  and 
Adeney. 

>e  JCkyluB,    See  Classical  Translations. 

JBaQp.    SeeLP.L. 

AiiiJWorth(W.  HarrlJda).    See  I.P.U 

AidMVM  (J.  P.).  MR.ASQUITH.  With 
Portraits   and    Illustrations.      Demy   Zvo. 

IS.  6d.  Hit. 

AMU  (Janet).      MADAME  GEOFFRIN, 

HER    SALON,    AND    HER    TIMES. 

With    many    Portraiu   and    Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.    Demy  8cv.    lof.  &/.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  alv)  published. 

AluandM'  (WUIiaiA),  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  THOUGHTS  AND 
COUNSELS  OF  MANY  YEARS. 
Demy  t6mo,  v.  6d. 

Alkaa  (HeoryX  THE  NATIONAL 
SPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  With 
descriptions  in  English  and  French.  With 
51  Coloured  Plates.  EeyaJ  Folio,  Five 
Gmineat  net.  The  Plates  can  be  had 
separately  in  a  Portfolio.  jCz,  y.  net. 
See  also  l.P.L. 

Ailaii(C.  C.)    See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

AUail  (JeMie).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Allen  (J.  RondOyX  F.S.  A.  See  Antiquary's 
Books. 

Almack  (B.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Amberst  (Lady).  A  SKETCH  OF 
EGYPTIAN  HISTORY  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT  DAY.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

AnderMn  (P.  M.).  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE  FOR  CHILDREN. 
With  many  Illustrations.    Cr.  Zvo.    sx. 


Andereen  (J.  O.),  B. A..  Examiner  to  London 
University,  NOUVELLE  GRAMMAIRE 
FRANCAlSE.    Cr.Zvo.    ar. 

EXERCICES  DB  GRAMMAIRE  FRAN- 
CAISE.    Cr.  Zvo.    ts.  6d 

Aadrewea  (BUhop).  PRECES  PRL 
VATAE.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  F.  E. 
Brichtman,  M.A. ,  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Anrlo-Australlan.    AFTER-GLOW  ME- 
MORIES.   Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Anon.  FELISSA;  OR,  THE  LIFE 
AND  OPINIONS  OF  A  KITTEN  OF 
SENTIMENT.  With  raColourcd  Plates. 
Post  t6mo.    •s.  6d.  net. 

ArUtotie.  THE  NICOMACHBAN 
ETHICS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  John  Buknbt,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  Ckettfvr 
issue.    Demy  Zvo.    xor.  6d.  net. 

Atklna  ( H.  O. ).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Atklnjon(C.M.).  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 
Demy  Zoo.    w.  net. 

AtUnjon  (T.D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE. 
With  over  900  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Fcmp.  Zvo.    xs.  td.  net. 

A  GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN 
ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Ed.  Fcap.Z»o.  y.  6d.net. 

Anden  (T.),  M.A,  F.S.A.  See  Ancient  Cities. 

Anrellaa  (Matcna)  and  BpldetiiB. 
WORDS  OF  THE  ANCIENTWISE: 
Thoughts  from.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
RousB,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Fco^Zivo,  3s.  6d. 
net.    See  also  Standard  Library. 

Aneten  (Jane).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

Bacon  (PrancU).  See  Little  Library  and 
Sundard  Libraiy. 

Baden-PoweU  JR.  S.  S.),  MaJor-General. 
THE  DOWNFALL  OF,  PREMPEH.  A 
Diary  of  Life  in  Ashanti  1894.    Illustrated. 
7%ird  Edition.    Larfe  Cr.  8sv.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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THE    MATABELB    CAMPAIGN,    1896. 

With   nearly   zoo    lUustratiom.      Fourth 

EditiPH,    LmirgtCr,^o0,    t», 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Bailey  (J.  CX  M.  A.    See  Cowper. 
Baker  (W.  Q.)*  M.A.    See  Junior  Examina- 

tion  Series. 
Baker(JiillanL.)>F.I.C.,F.C.S.  See  Books 

on  Business. 
Balfonr  (Oraham).     THE   LIFE  OF 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.    Third 

and  Ch4aper  Edition^   Rtviud,    Crown 

A  Colonial  Edition  u  also  published. 

Ballard  (A.X  B.A.,  LL.B.  See  Antiquary's 
Books. 

Bally  (S.  B.).    See  Commerdal  Series. 

Baiiks  (BllxabeCh  L.).     THE  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY   OF    A    'NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.'    Second  Edition,    Cr,Zoo,    6r, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

BarliaBi(R.  H.).    See  Little  Library. 

Barlnf    Oht   Hon.  Maurice).     WITH 
THE  RUSSIANS   IN    MANCHURIA. 
Third  Edition,  ^  Demy  8fw.    7*.  W.  net, 
A  Cok>nial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bariaf-Oonld  (S.).  THE  LIFE  OP 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  With  over 
450  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  Z3  Photo- 
gravure Plates.  Giltto^,  Larreqnmrto,  -At, 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  CvESARS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Busts. 
Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  Sixth  Edition,  Royil 
8trA    lor.  td,  net, 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Gaskin. 
Third  Edition,    Cr,  Bvo,    Bnekram,    6x. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Third  Edition,   Cr,  Bvo,    Bttchram.    6r. 

THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW.  Re- 
vised Edition.  With  a  Portrait.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Boo,    y.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  DARTMOOR:  A  Descriptive 
and  Historical  Sketch.  With  Plans  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition, 
Cr.  8w.    6*. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVON.  lUustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  9vo.    6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  CORNWALL.  Ilhistrated. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  NORTH  WALES.  lUns- 
trated.    Cr.  9vo.    6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  SOUTH  WALES.    Illustrated. 

A  BOOKOF  BRITTANY.  Illustrated.  Cr, 

Bvo.    6s. 
A  BOOK  OF  THE  RIVIERA.    Illostiated. 
Or.  Bvo,    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
A  BOOK  OF  THE  RHINE:   From  Cleve 
to  Mains;    Illustrated.     Second  Edition, 
Crown  Bvo,    6s, 
A  Cobnial  Edition  is  alsojpublished. 
A  BOOK  Oy  THE  PYRjInEES.    With 
04  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edidoo  b  also  published. 


A  BOOK  OF  GHOSTS.  Wkh  8  IlhKtn- 
tions  by  D.  Murray  Smith.  Second  Edi- 
tion,    Cr,  Bvo,    6t, 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions. Ei/lh  Edition,  Larr»Cr,Bvo.  6s. 

A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG: 
Enslish  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 
Melodies.  Collected  and  arranced  by  S. 
Baring-Gould  and  H.  F.  Sueppard. 
Demy  4to.    6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Folk  Songs  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Collected  from  the 
Mouths  of  the  People.  By  S.  Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and  H.  Fleetwood Shbppard,  M.A. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  under  the  m  usical 
editorship  of  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  Piindpal  uf 
the  Haropstead  Conservatoire.  Z^w/y  /mt- 
perial  Bvo.    i/s.  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  bv  SL  Baring-Gould, 
and  Illustrated  bv  the  Binnigham  Art 
School  A  New  Edition,  Long  Cr,  Bvo, 
9S,  6d,  not, 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPER. 
STITIONS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
9S,  6d.  net. 

YORKSHIRE   ODDITIES    AND 
STRANGE  EVENTS.   NewmndEoviud 
Edition.    Cr.Bvo,    9S.  6d.  not. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Barker  (Aldrwl  P.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Barker  (B.X  M.A.  (Late)  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  THE  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT  OF  PLATO  AND  ARIS- 
TOTLE.    Demy  Bvo.    lor.  6d.  net. 

Bamea  (W.  B.X  D.D.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Bamett  (Mra.  P.  A.).    See  Little  Library. 

Baron  (R.  R.  N.),  ^LA.  FRENCH  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.  Second  Edition,  Cr.  Bvo, 


Key,^ 
See  also  Junior  School  Books. 
_rroii  (H.  M.),  M.A.,  Wadham  i;oUege 
Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  WitH 


a  Preface  by  Canon  Scott  Holland. 
Cr.  Boo.    y.  6d, 

BartlMloaiew  (J.  Q,\  F.R.S.E.  See  C  G. 
Robertson. 

Baatable  (C.  P.),  M.A.  THE  COM- 
MERCE OF  NATIONS.  Fourth  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.    9S.  6d. 

Baettan  (H.  Charlton),  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LIFE.  lUus- 
trated.    Demy  Bvo.    7s.  6d.  nrt. 

Batson  (Mra.  StMhen).  A  CONCISE 
HANDBOOKOFGARDEN  FLOWERS. 
Fca^.  Bvo,    %s.  6d. 

B3tton(LorlnsW.).Ph.D.,S.T.D.  THE 
HEBREW  PllOPHET.  Cr.Bvo.  xs.6d.not. 

Bayley  (R.  CbUd).  THE  COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  With  over  100 
Illustrations.  Second  Editiots,  Demy  Bvo, 
zos.  6d.  not. 

Beard  (W.  S.).  EASY  EXERCISES  IN 
ALGEBRA.  Cr.Bvo.  xs.6d.  See  Junior 
KTOmiiwrion  Scricaaad  Bcginncr^s  Books. 
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JrtMtrX    THOUGHTS  ON 

HUNTING.  Edited  by  J.  Onto  PAcrr, 
and  Ilhistrmted  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Sstmd 
Bditi^n.    Demy  Sm.    6s, 

BMkfprd(Wllli»).    Set  Little  Ubnry* 

B«ecUllg  (H.  CO.  M.A.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster.   See  Library  of  Devotion. 

B«|fbto  (Harold).  MASTER  WORKERS, 
niufttrated.    Dtmy^oo.    ys.6d.nit, 

BaliMaa(J«o>b».  DIALOGUES  ON  THE 
SUPERSENSUAL  LIFE.  Edited  by 
BsKKAaD  Holland.    Fcm^.  8cv.    3X.  6d. 

Boltoc  (HItaraX  M.P.  PARIS.  Witb 
Maps  and  lUiutrations.  Second  Edition, 
Cr.boo,    6s. 

HILLS  AND  THE  SEA.  Seemd JEdiHon, 
Crown  Sew.    6s. 

Ballot(H.H.L.),M.A.  THE  INNER  AND 
MIDDLE  TEMPLE.  With  numarout 
Illostratiom.    Crmvn  Soa.    6t,  net. 

BMiii«tt(W.  n.X  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE.    FonrtA  Edition.    Cr,  tev. 

9S.6d. 

BMineCt(W.H.}andAdMey(W.  P.).    A 

BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.    FonHA 

Edition,    Cr.  tvo.     is.  6d, 
Bmmm  (ArckbUiMp)     GOD'S  BOARD  : 

Commanioo  Addreaies.   Fcet^,  Svw.    3«.  6d, 

net. 
Baa—   (A.  C),   M.A.     See   Oxford  Bio- 

£raphics. 
Baojon  (R.  M.).    THE  WAY  OF  HOLL 

NESS:  a  Devotional  Conuneatary  on  the 

119th  Psalm.    Cr,  Zvo,    51. 
Bernard  OB.  R.X  M.A.  .Canon  of  Salisbury. 

THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.    Fca^.  9ve. 

is.6d. 
Bwtoach  (BaroBMa    dtj,     THE  LIFE 


glTODcai    da). 
ER  IGNATIUS.    lUastrated. 
Demy  Svo,    tos,  6d.  net. 
Baroefe  (A.  de).    See  Cbissics  of  Art. 
Bathan-Bdwardf  (M.).      HOME  UFE 
IN  FRANCE.    IHustrated,    Fomrtk  mnd 
Chen*er  Edition.    CroumBvo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Bethone-Bakar  (J.  P.),  M.A.    See  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 
Bidet  (M.).    Bee^xantine  Texts. 


FAITH.    With  Introductions  and  Notes. 

Second  Edition,    Cr.  Sew.    6j;  net. 
Biiwa  (H.  B.).     THE  LIFE  OF  WALT 

WHITMAN.     Illnitrated.     Demy  Sw. 

ior.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  b  alsopublished. 
Blnyon  (Lawrence).    THE  DEATH  OF 

ADAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Cr.990. 

yt.  6d.  net. 
See  also  W.Blake. 
Blmatlaffl  (Btiiel).     See  Little  Books  on 

Blair  (Robert).    See  LP. L. 

Blake  (WIHlaaiX  THE  LETTERS  OF 
WILLIAM  BLAKE,  togbthsr  with  a 
Lips  by  Fkbdhicic    Tatmam.     Edited 


ftom  the  Origiaal  Btanaaeripti,  wltk  an 
latroductioo  and  Notes,  by  AafiauBALO  G. 
B.     RussBLL.     With     la     lUusCntioiis. 

ILLuArATiSnSOF  the  BOOK  of 

10B.     With  a   General  Introduction  by 
.AWRKNCK  BiNTON.    Qnarto.    aif.  net. 
See  also  I.P.L.  and  Little  Library. 
Blazkuid    (B.X    M.A.      See    Library    of 

Devotion. 
Bleooi  (J.   HarreyX   M.A.      SHAKE- 

SPEARE'S  GARDEN.    Illustrated. 

Fcm^,  Zvo,    y,  6d. ;  leeUher,  4s.  6J.  net. 
See  also  Antiquary's  Books 
Bloiiet(Hevl).   See  Beginner's  Books. 
naariian  (T.   %U\  M.A.    See  Taatbooka 

of  Science. 
Bodley  (J.  B.C.X  Amber  of*  Fiance.'  THE 

CORONATION    OF    EDWARD    VII. 

Dtmy  Sew.    %xs.  net.    By  Command  of  the 

King. 
Body  (Oeorffel  D.D.     THE  SOUL'S 

PILGRIMAGE  :     Devotional     Readings 

from  his  writings.    Selected  by  J.  H.  Burn, 

B.D.,  F.R.S.E.    Demyxtmc    9s.6d. 
Bona  (Cardinal).    SeeUbraryofDevotioa. 
Been  (P.  C).    See  Commercial  Series. 
Borrow  (Oeerfo).    See  Little  Library. 
Boo  (J.   Rltaema).      AGRICULTURAL 

ZOOLOGY.     Translated  by  J.  R.  Ams- 

WORTH  Dayis,  M.A.  With  135  Illustratioos. 

Cr.  Bvo.     Third  Edition.    %s.  6d. 
BotHiur (C.  0.i  RA.    EASY  GREEK 

EXERCISES.     Cr.   Zvo.    as.     See  also 

Junior  Examination  Series. 
Booitlnc  (W.)  TASSO  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

With  34  Illustrations.    DemyBvo.  ios.6d, 

Bontton  (B.  S.l  M.A.    GEOMETRY  ON 

MODEkNUNES.    Cr.Zvo.    sx. 
Boolton    (WillkHB     B.).       THOMAS 
With    40 


lUuatra- 
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tions.    DemyBvo.    fs.6d.net. 

SIR  TOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  With 
49  Illustrations.    Demy^oo.    ys,  6d,  net. 

BowdenOS.  M.).  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  oicfa  Day  in  the 
Year.  F(/lh  Edition,   Cr,  i6mo,  as.6d. 

Begrd-Carpenter  (Marfaret).  THE 
CHILD  IN  ART.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition,    Letrrt  Cremm  8r».    6s. 

Boyle  (W.).  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  ZOa 
with  Verses  by  W.  Bovlb  and  34  CokMved 
Pictures  by  H.  B.  Nbilson.    Su^  Royni 

Brabant  (P.  O.),  M.  A.     See  Little  Guidea. 

Bradliw<A.a)  ROUND  ABOUT  WILT. 
SHIRE.  With  2?  Illustrations  of  which 
i4are  in  colour  by  T.C.GoTCH.  Cr.  8sw.  6s, 

Bradl^U.  W.).    Sea  LitUe  Books  on  An. 

Braid  (JaMee)  and  Otben.  GREAT 
GOLFERS  IN  THE  MAKIN&  By 
Thirty.Four  Famoiw  Playcis.  Edited,  with 
an  IntroduccioQ.  by  Hamrr  Ijeach.  With 
34  Portraits.  Oetny  ^90,  fs,  6d,  met. 
A  Calooial  Edition  ••  aba  poblkbad. 
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J  (H.    NA     MACEDONIA: 

ITS  RACES  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 
lUosCrated.    Dtmy  8fw.    laf.  ^d.  tut. 

Brttdrlck(Muy)uid  Mmrtm  (AiidMVM> 
A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYP- 
TIAN  ARCHiEOLOGY.  lUuttmted.  Cr, 
tew.    3X.  6^ 

BfQkM  (B.  B.),  B.Sc  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Brooks  ( B.  W.).    See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Brown  (P.  H.)^  LL.D.,  Fraser  Professor  of 
Ancient  (Scottish)  History  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  SCOTLAND  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.  J>tm^  8cv. 
jt.  6d,  Hit, 

Brown  (S,  B,\  M.A.,  Camb.,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 
London  ;  Senior  Science  Master  at  Upping< 
ham  School  A  PRACTICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK  FOR  MATRICULA- 
TION  AND  ARMY  CANDIDATES: 
Easibr  Expbrimbnts  on  the  Commonkk 

SOBSTANCKS.     Cr.  4U,      IS,  6d.  Utt, 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

BrowneU  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8fv.    6s. :  also  Demy  Svo.    6d. 

Browning  (Robert).    See  Little  Library. 

Bncldantf  <Prancis  T.).  CURIOSITIES 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  lUostrated 
by  H.  B.  Nbilson.    Cr.  8fv.    y.  6d 

Bnckton  (A.  M.)  THE  BURDEN  OF 
ENGELA :  a  Ballad-Epic.  Sicond Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    3*.  6*L  net. 

KINGS  IN  BABYLON.  ADrama.  Cr0wn 
9vo.    IX.  tut. 

EAGER  HEART :  A  Mystery  Play.  FiytA 
Edition.    Cr,  Svo.    ts,  net. 

Bndjre  (B.  A.  WallU).  THE  GODS  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS.  With  over  loo 
Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 
Two  Vohtttus,    Royal  ^o,    £^,  3*.  tut, 

B«ist(H.  Massac).  THE  MOTOR  YEAR 
BOOK  AND  AUTOMOBILISTS' 
ANNUAL  FOR  X906.  DentyBvo.  7s,  6d, 
tut. 

Bull  (Paal).  Army  Chaplain.  GOD  AND 
OUR  SOLDIERS.  Socond  Edition. 
Cr.  dtfo.    6s, 

Baney  (Miss).    See  Lady  Dilke. 

Bnnyan  (John).  THE  PILGRIM'S  PRO- 
GRESS. Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C  H.  FiXTH,  M.A.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
See  also  Library  of  Devotion  and 
Standard  Library. 

Bnrch(0.  J.V  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A  MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  Stfo.    y. 

Bargcss(Oelett).  GOOPS  AND  HOW  TO 
BE  THEM.    Illustrated.    Small  Ato.    6s. 

Bnrke  (Bdmnnd).    See  Standard  library. 

Bnm  (A.  B.\  D.D.,  Reotor  of  Handsworth 
and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 


Bom  (J.  H.),  B.D.  THE  CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY  OF  SONG. 
Selected  and  Edited  by.  Fca^  Svo.  ys,  6d. 
tut.    See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

Bnmand  (Sir  P.  C).     RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES.    With  a  Portrait  by 
H.  V.  Herkombk.     Cr,  Bvo.    Fonrtk  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  ^  6s, 
A  Colcmial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Banis(RobertX  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
byANDRBwLANGandW.A.CRAiciE.  With 
Portrait.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8w,  gilt 
top.    6s. 

BnrnsMe  (W.  P.X  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo 
ys.6d. 

Barton  (Alfred).    SeeLP.L. 

BnsseU  (P.  W.),  D.D.,  FeUow  and  Vice 
Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AND  SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS:  The  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1905.    Dettty  %vo    xos.  6d.  tut. 

Butler  (JosephX     See  Standard  Library. 

Caldecott  (Alfrod),  D.D.  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology. 

Calderwood  (D.  S.X  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edmburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  adl,  2<^,  and  yL 

CanibrMge<Ada)[Mrs.CrMS].  THIRTY 
YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.  Demy  Zvo. 
7S.6d. 


See  Oxford  Biographies. 


Cannioff  (Qeorffe).    See  Little  Library. 

Capey  (E.  P.  H.).    See  Oxfon"  ~" 

Careless  (John).    SeeLP.L. 

Carlyle  niionias).  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C  R.  L. 
Flktcuer,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.    Three  Volnmes.    Cr.  8ov.    i8x. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETIERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C  H.  FiKTH,  M.A^  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C  Lomas.  Tht^ee 
Volumes.    Demy  Zvo,    iZs.  tut, 

Cariy1e(R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  M.A.  See  Leaders 
of  Religion. 

Channer  (C  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  B.). 
LACEMAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.    Cr.  Zvo.    ar.  6d. 

ChapJBian  (S.  JO.    See  Books  on  Business. 

Chatterton  (Tnonas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  C.  Strachev,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.    Two  Volumes,    Cr.  Zvo.    xa*. 

Chesterton(O.K.).  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  two  Portraiu  in  photogravure.  Fourth 
EMtion,    Demy  Zvo,    fs,  6d.  tut, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Chllde (Charles  P.X  B.A.,  F.R.C.S.  THE 
CONTROL  OF  A  SCOURGE  :  Or, 
How  Cancer  is  Curable.  Demy  Zvo, 
ys.  6d  tut. 
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ChrUttaa  (P.  W.>  THE  CAROLINB 
ISLANDS.  With  many  lUustntions  and 
Maps.    Dtmy  %vo.    x-u.  6d.  ntt. 

doero.    See  Classical  Translations. 

Clark«(P.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  ofReligion. 

ClauMo(OeorM).A.R.A.,R.W.S.  AIMS 
AND  IDEALSIn  art  :  Eight  Lectures 
delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  With  33  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition,    Largt  Post^vo.    ss.  nrt. 

SIX  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  First 
Series.  With  19  Illiutrations.  Third 
Edition^  Lmrge  Post  8rv.    3c  td.  net, 

CiMther  (A.  L.).    See  Wagner. 

Clinch  (OA    See  Little  Guides. 

doaffh  (W.  T.).  See  Junior  School  Books 
and  Textbooks  of  Science. 

ClovstOB  (T.  SA  M.D.,  CC.D.,  F.R.S.E.. 
Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in  the  Uni< 
versitr  of  Edinburgh.  THE  HYGIENE 
OFNIIND.  With  10  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition,    Demy  Zvo,    7*.  6</.  net. 

Coart  (W.  a.),  B.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.    Cr.Zvo.    is, 

Cobb  fW.  P.),  M.A.  THE  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS :  with  a  Commentary.  Demy  Bvo, 
tor.  6d,  net, 

Coleridge  (S.T.).  POEMS  OF.  SeUcted 
and  Arranged  by  Arthur  Symons.  With 
a  photogravure  Frontispiece.  Fca/,  Bvo, 
at,  6d,  net. 

CoIUncwood  (W.  O.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
__  RUSKIN.      With   Portraiu. 

fitiott,    Cr.  8cv.    2S.  6d  net, 

CoUlns  (W.  B.X  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Colomui.  HYPNEROTOMACHIA  POLL 
PHILI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIUM  ESSE  DOCET 
ATQUE  OBITER  PLURIMA  SCITU 
SANE  QUAKl  DIGNA  COMMEMO- 
RAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on 
handmade  paper.    Foiio.    Z31  3s.  net. 

Combe  (WUnam).    See  LP.l. 

Conrad  ^osepli).  THE  MIRROR  OF 
THE  SEA :  Memories  and  Impressions. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo-    6s, 

Cook  (A.  MA  M.  A.,  and  Mardumt  (C.  BA 
M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSIATION.  Selected  from  Greek 
and  Latin  Literature.  Third  Edition, 
Cr.  Bvo.    ys.  6d. 

LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo, 
is.6d. 

Coolce-Tavlor  (R.  W.).  THE  FACTORY 
SYSTEM.    Cr.Bvo.    as.  6d. 

Corelll  (Marie).  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
GREAT  QUE  EN.  Second  Ed.  Fcap.  ^to.  is. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING.  Cr.4to,   xs, 

Coricran  (Alice).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Cotes  (BverardX  SIGNS  AND  POR- 
TENTS IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  With  24 
Illustrations.   Second  Edition,    Demy  Bvo. 

Caiea(RoMaiaqr).  DANTE'S  GARDEN. 
With  a  Fronti^iece.  Second  Edition. 
Fcm^,  8tw.    ax.  6^;  leetther^  31. 6d,  net. 


BIBLE  FLOWERS.     With  a 
and  Plan.    Fcap.  8e».    ax.  td.  net, 

Cowley  (Abraham).    See  Little  Library. 

Cmer  (WUIiamX  THE  POEMS  OF. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  C.  Bailey.  M.A.  Illustrated,  including 
two  unpublished  designs  by  Wiluam 
Blakx.    Demy  Bvo,    lox.  ftd.  net. 

Cox  (J.  CharieiX  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  See  UtUe 
Guides,  llie  Antiquary's  Books,  and  Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox    (Harold),      B.A.,      M.P.         LAND 

nationalisaticJn    and    land 

TAXATION.       Second  EdiHon  revised 

Cr.  Bvo.    y.  6d  net, 
Crabbe  (Oeorge).    See  Little  Library. 
Craiffie(W.  A.).  A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 

Cr,  Bvo,    9S.  6d, 
Craiic  (Mrs.).    See  Little  Library. 
Crane  (CaDt.  C.  P.).    See  Little  Guides. 
Crashaw  (Richard).    See  Little  Library. 
Crawford  (P.  O.).    See  Mary  C  Danson. 
Crofts  (T.   R.  N.X   M.A.     See  Simplified 

French  Texts. 
Cross  (J.   A.),   M.A.    THE   FAITH   OF 

THE  BIBLE.    Fca*.  Bvo.   sr.  6d.  net. 
Cralkshanlc(a.).     THE  LOVING  BAL- 

LAD  OF  LORD  BATEMAN.     With  11 

Plates.     Cr.  i6mo.    is.  6d,  net. 
Cramp  (B.).    See  Wagner. 
Cimlilfe  (Sir  P.  H.  BA  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 

College,  Oxford.      THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  BOER  WAR.      WUh  many  Illus- 

trations.  Plans,  and  Portraits,     /n  a  vois. 

Quarto,     i^s,  eeuh, 
Conyoffhame  (H.  H.X  CB.    See  Connois- 

•eur'aLibrary. 
CntU(B.  L.X  D.D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Danioll  (O.  W.X    M.A.     See   Leaders  of 

Religion. 
Danson  (Mary  C.)  and  Crawford  (P.  O.). 

FATHERS   IN    THE   FAITH.      Fcap, 

Brno.    IX.  td, 
Dante.     LA  COMMEDIA  DI    DANTE. 

The  Italian  Text  edited  by  Pa6st  Tovkbbb, 

M.A.. D.Litt.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 

Translated   into   Spenserian  Prose  by  C 

(k>KOON  Wright.    With  the  Italian  text. 

Fca/.  Bvo,    2S.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Paget  To>'nbee,  Little  Library, 

Standard  Library,  and  Warren- Vernon. 
Darley  (Oeorse).    See  Little  Library. 
D* Arcy  (R.  PA  M.A.     A  NEW  TRIGON- 

OMETRY   FOR   BEGINNERS.     With 

numerotis  diagrams.    Cr.  Bvo.    ax.  6d. 
Davenport     (CyrH).       See     Connoisseur's 

Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Davey  (Richard>    THE  PAGEANT  OF 

LONDON      With    40     Illustrations     in 

Colour  by  John  FuLLEYLOVB,R. I.  InTivo 

yoiutnes.    Demy  8ev.     15X.  net. 
DavU  (H.  W.  CX  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 

of  Balliol  (Allege,  Author  of '  Charlemagne.' 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS 

ANDANGEyiNS:io66-ia7a-  With  Maps 

and  Illustrations.  Demy  Bvo.  lox.  6d  net 
Dawsoo  (Nalsoo).  SeeCoonoisseor's  Library. 
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DawMHl  (Mrs.  N.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Deane  (A.  C.)-    See  Little  Library. 

Dearmer  (Mabel).  A  CHILD'S  LIFE  OF 
CHRIST.  With  8  Illustntions  in  Colour 
by  £.  Foktbscub-Brickoalb.    Large  Cr. 

Delboa  (Leon).  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
Cr,  8v0.    M. 

Demoatbenetf.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
CALLICLES.  Edited  by  F.  Darwin 
SwiKT,   M.A      Second  Edition.      Fcap, 

DIckena  (Charles).       See  Little  Library, 

I.P.L.,  and  Chesterton. 
Dlckinaon  (Bmlly).     POEMS.     Cr.  8tw. 

4^.  td.  net, 
DicklnaoB  (O.  L.).  M.A,  Fellow  of  King's 

C:ollege,     Cambridge.       THE     GREEK 

VIEW  OF  LIFE.     Sixth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo,    91.  6d, 
DUka(Lady),  BnUey  (MIm),  and  Whitley 

(MiM).     WOMEN'S  WORK.     Cr.  Avo. 

M.  6d. 
DUIOD  (Bdward).    See  Connoisseur's  Library 

and  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Ditchfleld  (P.  H.),   M.A.,  F.S.A.      THE 

STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

With     an     Introduction     by     Augustus 

Jessopp.D.D.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  ts. 
OLD   ENGLISH   CUSTOMS:    Extant   at 

the  Present  Time.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
ENGLISH  VILLAGES.  Illustrated.  Second 

Edition.    Cr.  %vo,    zs.  6d.  net. 
THE    PARISH    CLERK.      With  31 

Illustrations.    Demy  Ivo,     Third  Edition. 

js.  6d.  net. 
DUoo  (W.  M.\   M.A.    A    PRIMER  OF 

TENNYSON.     Second  Edition.    Cr.Bvo. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo. 

2S,6d 

Doney(May).     SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 
Cr.  Bvo.    js.  6d.  net. 
A  volume  of  poems. 

Douflaa  (Jmmts).  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
PULPIT.    Cr.Bvo.    9s.6d,net. 

Dowden  (J.X  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin> 
burgh.    See  Churchman's  Library. 

Drase  (O.).    See  Books  on  Business. 

Driver(S.  R.X  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Dry(Wakeiiiig).    See  Little  Guides. 

Dryharat(A.  R.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Dtt  BuiscOD (J.  C,\  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Dufllld  (Charles).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Dooms  (AlexaBder>  MY  MEMOIRS. 
Translated  by  E.  M.  Waller.  With  Por- 
traits. In  Six  Volumes.  Cr,  Zvo,  6s,  emch. 
Volume  I. 


Duoo  (J.  T)..  D.Sc, and Mandella(V.  A.). 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

With  114  Illustrations.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    3*.  6rf, 
Danataii(A.  B.),  B.Sc     See  Junior  School 

o  o  k  s  and  Textbooksof  Science. 
Dorham  (The  Bar!  of  ).    A  REPORT  ON 

CANADA.    With  an  Introductory  Note. 

Dewy  8vo,    4s.  6d.  net. 
Dntt(W.  A.).  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

With   coloured    Illustrations    by    Frank 

SouTHGATK.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
WILD  LIFE  IN  EAST  ANGLIA.    With 

x6  Illustrations  in  colour  by  Frank  South* 

CATS,  R.B.A.      Second  Edition,     Demy 

Zvo.     fs.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 
Barle(John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    MICRO- 

COSMOGRAPHIE,    or    A    PIECE  OF 

THE   WORLD    DISCOVERED.     Post 

i6mo.    asnet. 
Bdmonda  (Major  J.  E.).    See  W.  B.  Wood. 
Bdwards  (Clement),    M.P.      RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION.     Second  Edition 

Revised,    Crotvn  Zvo.    as.  6d.  net, 
Bdwarda  (W.  Dooglas).    See  Commercial 

Series. 
Bgan(Ptoreo).    SeeLP.L. 
Bgerton  (H.  B.),  M.A.    A  HISTORY  OF 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.    New 

and  Cheai>er  Issue.  Demv  Zvo,  js.  6d,  met, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
BUaby  (C.  O.).    See  Little  Guides. 
Bllerton  (P.  O.).    See  S.  J.  Stone. 
Bllwood  (Thomas),  THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF.    Edited  by  C  G.  Crump, 

M.A.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Bpictctas*    See  Aurelius 
Brasmas.      A  Book  called  in   Latin  EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS  CHRISTIAN!, 

and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 

Knight. 
From  the  edition  printed  by  Wynken  de 

Worde,  1533.    Ecap,  Zvo,    ys.  6d  net. 
Palrbrother(W.  H.X  M.A.   THE  PHILO- 

SOPHY  OF   T.    H.  GREEN.      Second 

Edition,    Cr,  Zvo,    if.  6d 
Parrer  (Reginald).    THE  GARDEN  OF 

ASIA-    Secomt Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Pea  (Allan).   SOME  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 

SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY.      With 

8a  Illustrations.     Second  Edition,     Demy 
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See  Standard  Library. 
See  Junior  Examination 
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PItlMr  (O.  WX  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  lUtistnued. 
Dtmif  8fv.     xo*.  6d. 

PtUOerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBAiyAt 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Prut«i  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary  by  Mrs.  STBrHBM  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr. 
B€c.    6s.    See  also  Miniature  Library. 

PtUO«rald(H.  P.>  A  CONCISE  HAND- 
BOOK OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS, 
AND  WALL  SHRUBS.  lUustrated. 
Fca/.  8cv.   V.  6d.  mrt, 

PitZMtlick  (3.  A.  O.y,    See  Ancient  Cities. 

Flecker  (W.H.X  M.  A.,  D.CL.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School.  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENTS  PRAYER  BOOK. 
Thb  Tbxt  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Praybr  and  Litant.  With  an  Introdtic* 
tion  and  Notes.    Cr.  8fv.    2*.  6d. 

Plaz(A.  W.V  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  8cw.    jt.  6tL  nsi, 

Porteeciie(Mr0.Q.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

PrMer   (Devid).      A    MODERN    CAM- 
PAIGN; OR,  WAR  AND  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  %vo.    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  pdbHsbed. 

Pnuer  (J.  P.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  With  xoo  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition.    Cr.^v,    6*. 

Prencb  (W.X  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Preodenreich  (Ed.  von).  DAIRY  BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A  Short  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  Transited  by  J.  R. 
AiNSwoKTH  Davis,  M.A.  Stcond  EtHtion. 
Revised.    Cr.  %vo.     a*.  6d, 

Pulfford  (H.  W.X  M.A.  See  Qrarchman's 
Bible. 

Oallaher  (D.)  and  Stead  (W.  J.).  THE 
COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER, 
ON  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Tour  of  the  New 
Zeaknders  in  England.  With  35  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy^vo,    iot,6d,met. 

a«lUcluui(W.  M.).    See  UtUe  Guides. 

OamlMdoCOeoffrey,  Esq.).  See  LP. L. 

OMkell  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

Oasquet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.  See 
Antiquary's  Books. 

Oeorffe(H.  B.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. With  numerous  Plans.  Four/A 
Edition.  Revised,  with  a  new  Chapter 
includmg  the  South  African  War.    Cr.  Bvo. 

S.  6d. 
ISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8w.  V.  6d. 
OibMnam.  de  B.\  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN. 
DUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  :  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5  Maps.  Fourth 
Edition,    Demy  Bvo.    los.  6d.  \ 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Re- 
vised.  With  Maps  and  Plans.    Cr.  boo.    yt. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Socomd  Edition,    Cr.  8tv.    9S.  6d, 

See  also  CoauDcrdai  Seriea  and  R.  A. 
Hadfield. 

OlblMNi(E4ww4).  THEDECUNEAND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps, 
by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A^  LituD.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  in  Severn 
Volume*,  DemyZvo,  Gilttop^%i.6d,emch, 
Also,  Cr,  boo.    6*.  each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS.      Edited  by  G.  Bhucmck  Hux, 
LL.D     Cr,  Bvo,    6s, 
See  abo  Standard  Library. 

Olbcon  (E.  C.  S,\  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries, 
Handbooks  of  Theology,  and  Oxford  Bio- 

Kphies. 
rt(A.R.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Oloaff  (M.  RO  And  Wyatt  (Kate  M.).    A 

BOOK    OF     ENGLISH     GARDENS. 

With  94  Illustrations  in  Colour.     Den^ 

bvo.    los.  6d.  net. 
Oodfrey  (Elizabeth).    A  BOOK  OF  RE- 

MEMBRANCE.    Edited  by.    Fcmf.  bvo, 

%x  6d,  not, 
Oodley  (A.  D.X  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 

CoUege,     Oxford.      LYRA     FRIVOLA. 

Third  Edition,    Fcap.  bvo.    9S.  6d. 
VERSES   TO  ORDER.     Second  Edition, 

Fcap,  boo.    3f .  6d, 
SECOND  STRINGS.    Fcap.     boo,    a*.  6d. 
Oeldaiitftii  (pUver).      THE  VICAR  OF 

WAKEFIELD.     Fcap.  y^mo.     With  10 

Plates  in  Phot<Kravure  by  Tony  Johannot. 

LeeUher^  9*.  6a,  net. 
See  also  LP.L.  and  Standard  Library. 
Ooodrich-Preer  (A.).     IN    A    SYRIAN 

SADDLE.    Demy  boo,    vs.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Oorat  (Rt.  Hon.  5ir  JolmjL    THE  CHIL. 

DREN  OF   THB   NATION.       Second 

Edition.    Demy  Bvo.    js.  6d,  net. 
Ooodse  (H.  L.X  M.A.,  Principal  of  Welb 

Theological  College.  See  Westminster  Com- 
mentaries. 
Orabam  (P.  Anderson).     THE  RURAL 

EXODUS.    Cr.  bvo.    as.  6d. 
Oranrer  (P.  S.),  M.A.,  Utt.D.     PSYCH- 

OLOGY.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  a*.  6d. 
THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  Cr.bvo.  6s, 
QrayfE.  M'Qneen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 

FOR  UNSEEN^TRANSLATION.    Cr, 

8v0.    or.  6d, 
Oray  (P.  L.).  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

MAGNETISM    AND   ELECTRICITY: 

an    Elementary    Text-Book.       With     i8z 

Diagrams.    Cr,  8cw.    jf .  6d. 
Qreen  (O.  Bockland),  M.A.,  Ute  FeUow 

of  St.  John's  College,  Oxon.    NOTES  ON 

GREEK  AND  LATIN   SYNTAX.    Cr. 

Bvo,    31. 6d, 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


(B.  t.X  M.A. 

Library.  ^ 

OrMiiidieCA.  H.  J.X  M.A.    A  HISTORY 

OF  ROME:   From  133-104  ».c      Dtny 

%vo.    xof.  td.  net. 
Oreetiwell  (Dora).    Se«  Minbthite  Librmrr. 
QrefOTv  (ft*   A.).      THE    VAULT    OF 

HEAVEN.      A   Popmlar  Utrodncuon  to 

Astrononnr.    IIliutrRtod.    Cr.  6w.     a*,  (td. 
Qrtigory  (MIm  B.  C).      Se«  Library  of 

Demotion. 
Orobb(H.  C%>.  See  Texibooks  of  Technology. 
Qmlmj      (LMiiMi       I.).        HtJ^RELL 

FROXJDE:   Memoranda  and   Commeots. 

IllMtrated.    Z>tfMt^  8cw.    zox.  64I,  tuf. 
Ow7Mi(M.  L.),    A  BIRTHDAV  BOOK. 

New  and  cheaper  issue.  JioyalBw,  y.nei, 
HmMob  (A«  CX   ScD.,  P.R.S.    H£AD. 

HUNTERS    BLACK,   WHITE,    AND 

BROWN.    With  many  lUustratioos  and  a 

Map.    Demy  8w.    15^. 
Hadfi«M(R.  A.)  and  GUbblu  (H.  ito  B.). 

A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAVT    Cr, 

8cv.    M.  6d. 

Hon  (ft.  NO  «Mi  nmi  (w.  CuX    the 

ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
Illustrated.  Second  RdiHmt  rtvmd* 
Dimy  %9c.    lor.  &/.  mi. 

Hall  (ft.  N.>.  GREAT  ZIMBABWE. 
With  namitroM  Plans  and  lUiistraUoBs. 
Second  Edition.    Royal  dew.     101;  6<^  net. 

Hi<illfoa(P.  J.X  P«D«  SceBynntio* Texts. 

HaMHMod  (J.  L.V  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX.    Demy  8cww    lor.  6<iL 

Hannay  (D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  i*)c»i68l>  IUm' 
trated.    Demy  8v«.    7*.  6<&  McA. 

HaMay(JaiiMa  O.),  M.A.  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.    Cr.  lew.     6#. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.  /^«i^. 
8vA    3r.  6i/.  M/. 

Hardi«(Martill).  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Hare  (A.  T.),  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGEINDUCTION  COILS. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.    Demy  Bvo.    6*. 

HarrlMNi  (CMfM^X  READING  AND 
READERS.    Fcm^.%vo,    v.6d 

Hary«y  ( Alfred^  M.  B.    See  Anoient  Cities. 

HawtlMnM(NatliaiiM>.  See  Little  Librar}% 

HEALTH,  WEALTH  AND  WISDOM. 
Cr.  8rv.    ij^  mi* 

Heath  (Prank  ft.X    See  Litthe  Guides. 

Heath  (Dudley).   See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Hello  (Braest).  STUDIES  IN  SAINT' 
SHIP.  TraiKlated  from  the  French  by 
V.  M.  Crawpoid.    Fca^Zvo*    yt,6d, 

Henderton  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter 
(>>Uege.  Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRIN(:iPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  Illustrated.  New  emd  ckemfer 
issue.    Demy  8ev.    7s.  6d.  net 

AT  INTERVALS.    jW«fW.    ai.6Aa#A 
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(T.  P.).    SeeLfttkUWatyia« 

O^eford  Biographies. 
Henley  (W.   6.).     ENGLISH   LYRICS. 

^ecend  Editien.    Cr.  8cw.    v.  6d.  net, 
Henley  (W.B^aBdWhlble^(C.)  A  BOOK 

OFENGLISHPROSETVr.  tw.   w.&i 

net. 
HensenOI.  H.),  B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY:  As  llUis- 

trated  by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 

Corinthians.    Cr.  tvo.    6», 
LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN :  HiSToalCAt  and 

Social  Sermons.    Cr.  tvo.    tfi. 
Herbert  (Oeorte).   See  Library  of  D«i«Cion. 
Herbert  of  Cherbory  (Lord).    See  Mhiia- 

ture  Library. 
Hewing  (W.  A.  S.\    B.A.      ENGLISH 

TRADE    AND    FINANCE    IN    THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.    Cr.tvo. 

9S.6d. 

Hewitt  (Bthel  M.)   A  GOLDEN  DIAL. 

A  Day  Book  of  Prose  and  Verse.    J^cm^ 

8vtf.    as.  6d.  net. 
Heywood  (W.).    PALIO  AND  PONTE : 

A  Book  ef  TtMcan  Games.      Illustrated. 

Xoyal  Zvo.    9ts.  net. 
See  also  St.  Fratids  of  Assiil 
nni  (Clare).    See  Textbooks  of  Tedmology. 
HIB  (Henry),  B.  A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's 

High  School,  Worcester,  Ckpe  Colony.    A 

SOUTH     AFRICAN     ARITHMETIC. 

Cr,  Stitf.    3J.  6d, 
HIndCC.  Lewie).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 

With  r6  Illustrations  In  Colour  by  Wiluam 

Pascob,  and  ao  Photographs.   Cr.  9v&.   fix. 
A  Coloaial  Edition  b  «bo  paMhfti^ 
Hfrgt  (P.  W.)   Stt  Books  on  Busfaiots. 
Hoare(J.  Dongliie).  ARCTTIC  EXPLORA. 

TION.    With  18  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Demy  tvo,    js,  6d,  net. 
HobhonsefL.  TA  Fellow  ofCCC,  Oxford. 

THE   THEORY    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy  tvo,    tor.  6d,  net. 
llobeen(J.A.),M.A.  INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE :  A  Study  of  Economic  Principles. 

Cr,  tvo,    9x.  6d.  net, 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  Sixik  Ediiieu, 

Cr,  %vo,    as,  6d, 
THE     PR()BLEM     OF     THE     UNEM- 
PLOYED.   ThirdEditien.  Cr.tvo,  as.6d. 
Hodfidn  (T.X   D.C.L.     See   Leaders    of 

Religion. 
HodgeonfMrt.  W.)  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.    Second 

Edition,    Post  tvo.    6s. 
Hogg  (Thonias  JOHenon).    SHELLXT 

AT  OXFORD.    With  an  Introduction  by 

R.  A.  Strbatpbild.    Fca^,  tvo,    •«.  net, 
Holdea-StoM   (Q.    de).     See  Books  on 

Buuness. 
Holdkh  (Sir  T.    H.),   K.CLS.       THE 

INDIAN     BORDERLAND:     beiof    a 

Perswuil  Record  of  Twentr  Yemrt.    flkis- 

Crated.    Demy%oo,    xor.  6d.  net, 
A  (^lonial  Bditien  it  alae  published. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


l(W.  8.x  M.  A.    A  HISTORY 

or  ENGUSH  LAW.    In  Tw  V^immw. 

V0L  /.    Dtm^  0M.    xo*.  6d.  nti, 
Itollaad   (H.  ScottX  Cuoa  of  St.  Pauls 

S«c  Libiinr  of  Devotion.  ^^^ 

Holt  (Eally).  THE  SECRET  OF  POPU- 

LARITY :  How  to  Achieve  Social  Success. 

Cr.%00.    ^.6d,nit. 
,      A  Colonial  Edition  U  also  puWUhed. 
tlolyiMkeCO.J.V  THE  COOPERATIVE 

MOVEMENT  to-day.  Erurtk  Bditian. 

Cr,  $90.    as,  6d. 
Hoiie(N«tluuii«lJ.X  See  Antiquary's  Books. 
HoppBW.     See  Little  Galleries. 
Horaoo.    See  Classical  Translations. 
Horsb«irth(B.  L.  SA  M.A.  WATERLjX)  : 

A  Narrative  and  Critkism.     With  Plans. 

Stcond  Edttx9m.    Cr.  Zvo.  $$. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 
H«rtli(A.C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Technolofy. 
HortOB(R.P.XD.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Ho«ie  (Alexander).   MANCHURIA.  With 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Stc^nd  RdtH^n. 

Demy  8v#.    ^x.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hew  fP.  !>.>     SIX    GREAT    SCHOOL- 

MASTERS.    With  Portraiu  and  lUustra- 

tions.   Second  Edition,    Demytvo,    ?«.  td, 
HoweU  (A.  a.  Perrera).     FRANCISCAN 

DAYS.    Translated  and  arranged  by.    Cr, 

tvo.    xs.  6d.  n*t. 
HeweU^.X    TRADE  UNIONISM— Nsw 

AND    Old.     Fourtk   Edition*     Cr,    Zvo. 

Hndson  (RetertX  MEMORIALS  OF  A 
WARWICKSHIRE  PARISH.  lUustrated. 
DemyStfO.    151.  »#/. 

Honliu  (Sir  WilUam).  R.CB..  O.M.. 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  ; 

OR,  SaSNCB    IN    TUB  StaTB  AND  IK    THE 

Schools.     With  as  Illustrations.      Wide 

R«yal  800.    4A  ^d.  net, 
Hnrhee    (C.   B.X     THE    PRAISE    OF 

SHAKESPEARE.      An    English  Antho- 

logy.     With  a  Preface   by  SibNBV  Lbs. 

Demy  8oa    34.  td.  net. 
Hnrbes    (TfioauuX      TOM     BROWN'S 

SCHOOLDAYS.      With  an  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Vernon  Rbndalu    Lentker, 

Royml  39iMA    ».  6^.  net, 
Hotdilaeoo  0 


g. 


(Horace  <1.)      THE   NEW 

FOREST.      Illustrated    in    colour    with 

Pictures  by  Walter  Tyndalb  and  4 

Lucy  Kbmp-Wblch.      Third  Edition. 

6*. 

Hotteo  (A.  W.X   M.A.      See   Leaders  of 

Religion  and  Library  of  Devotion. 
Hottoa  (BdwardX     THE    CITIES    OF 
UMBRIA.     With  many  Illustrations,  of 
which  90  are  in  Colour,  by  A.  Pisa.    Second 
Edition.    Cr.Bvo.  6s, 

A  Colonial  Edition  u  also  published. 
THE  CITIES  OF  SPAIN.   Second  Edition. 
With  oiany  lUustratioos,  of  which  04  are  in 
Colour,  by  A.  W.  Riminctok.    Demy  9vo. 
js,  6d,  net. 


FLORENCE  AND  NCH^THERN    TUS- 

CANY.     With  Cobured  lUostratioas  by 

WiLUAM  Parkxmion.    Cr.  8m.    6c. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
ENGLISH  LOVE  POEMS.      Edited  with 

an  Intzodnctioo.  Fcm^,%oo,  y.^d.mt. 
Hattoa(R.H.X  Sec  Leaden  of  Relisioo. 
Hattea  (W.  H.X  M.A.    THE   LIFE  OF 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE.    With  Pottiarta. 

Second  Edition,    Cr.  9vo.    ss. 
See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 
H7Je(Aa)   GEORGE  HERBERT  AKD 

HIS     TIMES.       Whh   3*   lUustntkxa. 

DentyBvo.   ioi,6d,net, 
HvattCP.  A.X    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 

FLORENCE.    DtmyBno.    7s.6d.mL 
Ibeea  (HearikX      BRAND.      A    Drama. 

Translated  by  Wiluam  Wilson.     Tkind 

Edition.    Cr.  9m,    y.  6d. 
lace  (W.  R.X  M.A.,   Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Hertford  College,  ()xfofd.    CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM.    The  Bampton  Lectures  lor 

1809.    Demv  B90,    xw.  6d.  net.    See  also 

Library  of  Devotion. 
lBaes(A.  D.X  M.A.  A  HISTORY OPTHE 

BRITISH  IN  INDIA.     With  Maps  aad 

Plans.    Cr.Bvo.    6s.  .«^_^ 

ENGLAND    UNDER    THE    TUDORS. 

With  Maps.    Demy  %ao.    xo«.  6d.  met 
JackMB  (C  B.X  B.A.     See  Textbooks  of 

Science.  .  .  „    . 

Jackaoa  (S.X  M.  A.  See  CoBmeraal  Senes. 
JackMB  (P.  HaarfltaaX  See  Uttie  Geides. 
Jacob  (P.X  M.A.     See  Junior  F.yammatSop 

Jasee  (W.  H.  N.X  A.R.CS.,  A.LE.K.  See 


Textbooks  of  Technolofy. 

StepliMiX  JRUSTS.  POOLS, 


Cr,  %ao.    9S,6d. 


AND  CORNERS. 
See  also  Books  on  ] 

Ja8fr^ya(D.aw7BX  DOLLY'S THEATRI. 
CALS.  Described  and  Illustrated  with  »4 
Coloured  Pictures.  S9^erRoyml\6mo.  9s,6d. 

Jaoka  (e.X  M.A.,  Reader  of  Law  in  the 
Universityofadoid.  ENGLISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Stfo.    9S.6d, 

JeBBer(Mrt.H.X    See  Lhtle  Books  en  Art. 

Jeoalan  (OecarX  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
BibliocTaphical  Society.  EARLY  W(X)D- 
CUT  INITIALS,  cootainixi^  over  thirteen 
hundred  Reproductkms  of  Pictorial  Letters 
of  the  {Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 
Den^  ^lo,    9XS,  not. 

Jeaeopp  (AaffoatnaX  I>-I>*  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Jevoos  (P.  B.X  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall  Durham.  RE- 
LIGION IN  EVOLUTION.  Cr.  tvo. 
2S.  6d,  net. 

See  also  Oiurchman's  library  and  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

JolnMoa(Mrs.JBarhaaiX  WILLLAMBOD. 
HAM  DOnA^AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
lUttstnted.    Z>emo^  8iw.    xoc  6d.  net. 
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(Sir  H.  H.\  K.CB.    BRITISH 

CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  nearly  aoo 
I  lltastrations  and  Six  Maps.  TAxrd  EiUtion. 
Cr.  4ta,    x8f.  fui. 

A  Coloaial  Edition  is  also  published. 

MjR.  CroBijptoD).  M.A.  POEMS 
OP  THE  INNER  LIFE.  Selected  by. 
TkirUtnthEditimu  Fca4.%vc.  as,6d,tui. 

1  (H.).    See  Commercial  Series. 

I CH.  P.).    See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

_.J(L.  A.  AtlierleyXK.C.,M.P.    THE 

MINERS'   GUIDE    TO    THE    COAL 

MINES  REGULATION  ACTS.   Cr.Bvc. 

9S.  6d.  tt€t, 

COMMERCE  IN  WAR.  Royal^vo.  ats.iut. 
JoaMa(Ben).    See  Standard  Library. 
JullaiM  (Lady)  of  Norwich.     REVELA. 
TIONSOFDI  VINE  LOVE.  Ed.byGRACB 
Wassack.  Second  Edit,    Cr,  Btfo,    z*,  6d, 
JavenaL    See  Classical  Translations. 
'KapjM.'    LET  YOUTH  BUT   KNOW: 
A  Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.    Cr,  Btw, 
3S,  6d,  tut, 
Kanfmaiiii    (MA      SOCIALISM     AND 
MODERN  TriOUGHT.  Stccmd Edition, 
Cr,  8tv.    ar.  Sd,  ngt, 
KoatiBfJj.  P.X  D.D.    THE  AGAPE  AND 

THE  EUCHARIST.  Cr.Zvo,  v,6d, 
KcatafJoha).  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
with  Introdaction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Selin- 
court,  M.A  Stcond  Edition,  Dtmy  ^oo. 
It,  6d,  mt, 
REALMS  OF  GOLD.  Selections  from  the 
Works  of.   Fca^.  8cw.    3/.  6d,  ntt. 

See  alto   Little  Library  and  Standard 
Library. 
Keble(Joho).   THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.   Illustrated 
byR.ANNiNGBELL.  TAird Edition,  Fcap, 
8cw.  3f.  ftd,  ;*€uUUdmorocco^  5f. 
See  also  Labrary  of  Devotion. 
Kelynack  (T.  N.X  M.D.,  M.R.CP..  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Inebrietv.      THE  DRINK  PROBLEM 
IN    ITS     MEDICO -SOCIOLCKSICAL 
ASPECn*.    Edited  by.    With  a  Diagrams. 
Dtmy  %vo,    7/.  ^d,  not. 
KempU  (TboBas  ^    THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.    With  an  Introduction  by 
Dban  Farrar.    Illustrated  by  C  M.  Gbrk. 
Third  Edition,  Fca^.Zvo.   y.6d,;padd4d 
morocco.    5^. 

Also  Translated  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Cr. 
%vo.    ^x.  6d,    See  also  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 
Kemiody    (Bart.).       THE     GREEN 
SPHINX.    Cr.  8sv.    3s.6d.not, 
A  (^lonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
KMiiiedy(JaflMa  Hoii|:ktoa).  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant  Lecturer  in  Drvimty  in  the  Univernty  of 
Dublin.     ST.  PAUL'S   SECOND   ASD 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS.  With  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 
ICIflMiIiis(C  W.),M.A.    THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.    lUns- 
trated.    Cr,  9vo, :  2s.  6d. 


Illustrated.     Demy  Btw. 


Kliurlake(A.  W.V    See  Littk  Ubcanr. 
laiDac  (Rudyard).      BARRACKROOM 

BALLADS.       80/A  7'AoMsand,     Twenty- 
second  Edition,    Cr,  8tv.    6s. 
A  (^lonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE    SEVEN    SEAS.      63rd    Thousand, 

Eleventh  Edition,    Cr.  %vo.   6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  FIVE    NATIONS.      A^st  Thousand. 

Second  Edition,    Cr.  Zvo.    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.    Sixteenth 

Edition,    Cr.  8w.    6*. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Kniffht  (Albert  B.>    THE  COMPLETE 

CRICKETER.     lUu 

•js.  6d.  net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Kiiiffht(H.  J.  C,\  M.A.    See  Churchman's 

Bible. 
Koowlinff  (R.  J.),  M.A,  Professor  of  New 

Testament    Exegesis    at    King's   (Allege, 

London.    See  Westminster  Commentaries. 
Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).  THE  WORKS 

OF.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.    Illustrated 

In  Seven  Volumes,  DemyZvo,  7s.  6d.  each. 
See  also  Little  Library  and  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Lambert  (P.  A.  H.).    See  Little  Guides. 
LambroatProfeAOor).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Lane-PeoIerStanley).    A  HISTORY  OF 

EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 

Illustrated.    Cr,  Zvo.    6s, 
Laogbridire(P.),M.A.  BALLADSOFTHE 

BRAVE :  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 

(Courage,  and  Constancy.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    %s,  6d, 
Law  (WUUamXi    See  Library  of  Devotion 

and  Standard  Library. 
Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 

SHIRE.    A  Biography.    With  la  Illustra- 

ti«u.    DemyZvo,    J2s,6d,net. 
See  also  James  Braid. 
Le    Braz    (Anatole).     THE  LAND  OF 

PARDONS.    Translated  by  Frances  M. 

(yOSTLiNG.    Illustrated  in  colour.    Second 

Edition.    Demy  9vo.    is.  6d,  net. 
LeefCaptaIn  L.  Melville).    A  HISTORY 

OF  POLICai  IN  ENGLAND. 


3X.  6d.  net. 


Cr.  Svo. 


Le1irh(PerclvaD.  THECOMIC  ENGLISH 
(HtAMMAR.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  diaracteristic  Illustrations  by  John 
Leech.    Fost  i6mo.    9S.  6d.  net. 

Lewee  (V.  B.),  M.A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo,    as,  6d, 

Lewis  (Mrs.  awyn).  A  CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  (3ARDEN  SHRUBS. 
Illustrated.    Fca/.  Bvo.    v.  6d.  net. 

UsIeCPortontede).  SeeLtttleBooksonArt. 

Littleliales(H.).     See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.  Second  Edition.  Cr,  Bvo. 
V.6d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion  and  Library 
of  Devotion. 
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LKkmCP.).    See  Little  library. 

Lo4g6  (Sir  Oliver),  F.ILS.  THK  SUB- 
STANCE  OF  FAITH  ALLIED  WITH 
SCIENCE:  A  Catechism  for  Parents 
and  Teachers.    Sixth  Ed,  Cr.tvo.  v,ntt. 

LofthouseCW.  P.).  M.A.  ETHICS  AND 
ATONEMENT.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Demy  ZO0.    y,  ntt. 

Lonffffellow  (tf .  W.).    See  Little  Librarr. 

Lorlnier  (QeorM   Horace).     LETTERS 
FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  SixUentk  Edition.  Cr.Zvd. 
js.6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Seamd Edition. 
Cr,  Zvo,    6*. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lover  (Samuel).    See  I.  P.  L. 

B.  V.  L.  and  C.  LfQ.  ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY  :  Or,  The  Englishman's  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  Gbokcb  Mokrow. 


Fourth.  Edition,  Fcap.  ito.  is.  not. 
•caa(E.V.>.  THE  LIFE  OF  CHA 
LAMB.      With  25  Illustrations.      Third 


Edition.    Dtmy  800.    is.  td.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.      With 
many  Illustrations,  of  which  so  are  in  Colour 
byliBRBBRT  MaksUau..  Sevonth  Edition, 
Cr.Bpo,    6r. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  publbfaed. 

A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.    ViHth  x6 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Nel^ok  Dawson, 
and  ^6  other  Illustrations.     Etyth  Edition, 
Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Third 
Edition,    FcMp.  9vo.    $s. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  a  Little  Book  for  Way- 
farers. Eleventh  Edition,  Fcap.9oo.  5X. ; 
fndiet  Paper,  fs.  6d, 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  a  Little  Book 


(W.  LeiHeX  M.A.,  M.D., 
D.P.H.,  etc  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILD.    Cr.%90.    t.6d. 

Mdlle  Mort  f Anthor  of).  ST.  GATHER- 
INE  OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
Whh  98  IlkatratioDS.  Domy%oo.  7s.6d.mt, 

Maaramm  (Laurie).  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
WORDSWORTH.    Cr.^vo.    %s.6d. 

Mahaffy  (J.  PA  Litt.lX  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.    Cr.  8v#.    6e. 

Maltlaiid(P.W.),  LL.D.,  Downing ProfcMor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND.   RojatZvo.    7s.6d. 

Maldea  (H.  B.X  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A  Companion  to  the  Histery  of 
England.    Cr.  Sw.    3^.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN :  HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.     Seventh  Edition.     Cr, 


Marvell  (Andrew).    See  Littfe  library. 
MaMlleM  (John).    SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON'S  TIME.       Illustrated.      Cr,    Sew. 

35.  6d.  net. 
ON  THE  SPANISH   MAIN.       With    as 

lUustfations    and   a    Map.      Demy   $90, 

tos.  6d.  net. 
A    SAILOR'S    GARLAND.     Edited    and 

Selected  by.     Cr,  UfO,     %s.  6d.  mi. 
Maekeli  (A.%    See  Connoisseur's  Library. 
Maaoa(A.  J.XD.D.  See  Leaden  of  Religion. 
Maeeee(Qeorff«)^  THE  BTOLUTION  OF 

PLANT  LIFE:  Lower  Forms.   Hlustzated. 

Cr.  8tv.    ax.  6d. 
Maeterman    (C    P.    Q.X    M.A.,     M.P. 

TENNYSON      AS      A      RELIGIOUS 

TEACHER.     Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
MatheMmdVlre.  B.  P.).   COUNSELS  OF 

LIFE.    Fem^  boo,    as.  6d.  mt. 
May  (Phll)b    THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 

Second  Edition.    4*0,    ts,  mt, 
MeHowe  (Bnim  S.)^    A  SHORT  STORY 

OF    ENGLISH     LITERATURE.     Cr, 

9vo,    3s,  6d, 
M^dHien  (A.  M.  S.>     THE  TRAGEDY 

OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.    Cr.  too,   9$.  mt. 

Also  Cr.  9vo.    yL  mt, 
A  revised  and  enlarged   editiea  of  the 
author's    'Peace   or  War    in    South 
Africa.* 
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ENGLAND'S  RUIN  :  Piscussbd  w  Six. 

TBBN     LbTTKKS     TO     THE    RiGUT     HON. 

Jo6SPhCham»biu.ain,  M.P.  SfvinthEdi' 
/iMi.    Cr.  Zvo,    yi.  tuU 

Miles  (Buttace),  M.A.  LIFE  AFTER 
LIFE.  Ok.  THE  THEORY  OF  REIN- 
CARNATION.    Cr.Zvo.    as.6d.MtU 

Mlllals  (J.  Q.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  Pre&identof  the  Roval  Academy. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  3  are  m 
niotogxanure.  Ncm  Editum,  Demy  Bv^. 
7*.  td.net. 
See  also  Little  Galleries. 

MUlla  (0.  P.).  PICTORIAL  GARDEN- 
ING.    Illustrated.    Cr,  Zvo,    of.  ^.  ntt. 

MillU  (C.  T.).  M.LM.E.  See  textbooks  of 
Technology. 

MUM  (J.  O.).  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPT.  Fully Uhis.  Cr,Zv^.  ^. 

MUtoa   (J«hii).      A    DAY    BOOK    OF. 
Edited  by  R.  F.  Towndrow.     Fcap,  8tv. 
3f.  64^  ntl. 
See   also  Little  Library  and   Standard 
Library. 

Mlachla  (H.  C.),M.  A.    .See  R.  PeeL 

MltchelKP.  Ciiidners),  M.A.  OUTUNES 
OF  BIOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Second  Edu 
Hon.    Cr,  Zvo,    6s. 

Mittoo  (Q.  BA     JANE  AUSTEN  AND 
HER  TIMES,    with  manv  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Steond and  Cht^^tr  Edition, 
Cr,  Zvo,    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Moftat(MaryM.>.  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  With  M  Illustrations.  Third 
Edtiion,    Dtmy  Zvo,    f.  6d,  net, 

'  Mon  (A. ). '    See  Books  on  Business. 

Molr  (D.  M.X    See  Little  Library. 

MoUaos  (Dr.  Michael  d«)»  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Moaey  (L.  Q.  Chlozza),  M.P.  RICHES 
AND  POVERTY.  Third  Edition,  Domy 
8cw.    5«.  ntt, 

Moataffo  (HearyX  Earl  of  Manchester.  See 
Library  of  Z>evotion. 

Moatalme.  A  DAY  BOOK  OF.  Edited 
by  C  T.  PoMD.    Fcap.  Zvo.    3*.  6d,  net, 

MoBtioreacy  (J.  B.  O.  deX  B.A.,  LL.B. 
THOMAS  A  KEMPIS,  HIS  AGE  AND 
BOOK.  With  89  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition,    Demy  Zvo.    js,  6d.  net, 

MoaraCH.  B.>  BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 
An  Inquirv  into  Raral  Depopulation.  Cr. 
Zvo,    as.  6d, 

its. 


^A 
BR 
II. 


See 


(JA    THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 

With  24  Illustrations.    Dtmy  Zvo^    X2f.  6d. 

net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Morris  (J.  B.X    See  Little  Guides. 
M*rtMi  (MlM  AadwrsoaX    See  Miss  Brod- 

rick. 
Movie (H.  C.  Q.).  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 

ham.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Mttlr  (M.    M.    PattleoaX    M.A.       THE 

CHEMISTRY    OF   FIRE.      Illustrated. 

Cr,  Zvo,    ar.  6d, 
Muadella  fV.  A.),  M.A.    See  J.  T.  Dunn. 
Mitaro  (R.\  LL.D.    See  Antiquary's  Books. 
Navel  Officer  (AX    See  I.  PTL. 
Neal(W.  Q.X    SeeR.N.  HalL 
Newaum    (EraestX       HUGO     WOLF. 

Demy  Zvo.    6s, 
Newauui(OeorffeX  M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 

Lecturer  on  Pubhc  Health  at  St.  Bartholo- 

meVs  Hospital,  and   Medical  Officer   of 

Health  of  the  Metropoliun  Borough   of 

Finsbury.     INFANT  MORTALITY.  A 

SociAU  Problem.      With   16   Diagrams. 

Demy  Zno.    is,  6d,  net, 
Newaiea  (J.  IL)  aad  otlMre.    See  Library 

of  Devotion. 
Nlcbols  (J.  B.  B.X    See  Little  Library. 
NIcklla    (T.X    M.A.       EXAMINATION 

PAPERS  INTHUCYDIDES.  Cr,  Zvo,  2s. 
Nlmrod.    SeeLP.  L. 
Nord:ate  (Q.  Le  Orve).    THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR    WALTER    SCX)TT.       lUustrated. 

Demy  Zvo,   is.  6d  net, 

MTenartf  (B.   W.X     THE    GREAT 

SIEGE  :  The  Investment  and  Fall  of  Port 

Arthur.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo,  10s,  6d,  net, 
Norwey  (A.  H.X    NAPLES.    With  35  Col. 

oured  Illustrations  by  M  aurick  Grsipfkn- 

HAGBN.    Second  Edition.    Cr,  80^    6s, 
Novelle.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAIS  AND 

OTHER  FRAGMENTS.    Edited  by  Miss 

Una  Birch.    Fcetp,  89a.    v.  6d, 
OkMield  (W.   J.X   M.A.,  Prebendary    of 

Lincoln.     A  PRIMER  OF  RELIGION. 

Bassd  on  thk  Catxcmism  of  thb  Church 

OF  England.    Feap.  8sw.    ar.  6d, 
Oldham  (P.  M.X  B.A.    See  Textbooks  of 

Science. 
Ollphaat  (Mrs. ).    See  Leaders  of  Religioo. 
OaiaaCC.  W.CX  M.A.,  Felk>w  of  AU  Souls', 

Oxford.     A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 

OF  WAR.     The  Middle  Ages,  from  the 

Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.    Illus. 

trated.    Demy  Zvo,    xos,  6d.  net, 
Ottiey  (R.  L.XD.D.       See    Handbooks  of 

Theology  and  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Oyertoa  (J.  H.X    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Owea  (DoafflesX    See  Books  on  Business. 
Oxford  (M.N.Xof(hiy's  Hospital  A  HAND- 

BOOK  OF  NURSING.     Third  Edition, 

Cr,  Zvo,    s*.  6d. 
Pakee  (W.  C.  CX    THE  SCIENCE  OF 

HYGIENE.    Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    x^s, 
PalBier(PredertGkX  WITH  KUROKI  IN 

MANCHURIA.     Illustrated.     Third 

Editimu    Dem^  8cw.    7J;  6d*  ntU 
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Parkar  (OIlbMt).  A  LOVER'S  DIARY. 
Pcaf.wc,  5f. 

PwlcM  (A.  K.).  SMALL  LESSONS  ON 
GREAT  TRUTHS.    Fc4ip.%oo.    xs.6d. 

ParUiuooCJoha).  PARADISI  IN  SOLE 
PARADISUS  TERRESTRIS,  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.    FcUa.    £3, 3*.  tu/. 

ParMeoterCJohn).  HELIO-TROPES,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1635. 
Edited  by  PBxavAL  Landon.  Qimrt0, 
3/.  6d.  tut. 

Panaeotler  (Prof.  Leoa>.  Se«  Byamtine 
Texts. 

ParsMis  mn.  CtoMMti  GARRICK 
AND  HIS  CIRCLE.  With  36  Illiutra- 
trstiocu.     Second    Edition.      Demy   8cv. 


A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  puUisbed. 

PascaL    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

PastOB    (Qaorfe).     SOCIAL    CARICA- 
TURE      IN      THE      EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.    With  orer  aoo  lUnstratioos. 
JmferimlOunrto.    £3^  tax.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  I.  P.  L. 

LADY  MARY  WORTLEY   MONTAGU. 
With     84     Portraits    and     Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  ^  Demy  8cw.    isr.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  b  also  published. 

PateraooCW.  R.)(Benjamin  SwiftX  LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS.   Cr.^vo.  is.6d.net. 

Pattersoa  (A.  H.).  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F.  Southcatb.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.Zvo,    6x. 

NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
A  series  of  obsenrations  on  the  Birds, 
Fishes,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  Stalk- 
eyed  Crustaceans  fonnd  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  list  of  the  «pecies.  With 
13  Illustrations  in  colour,  by  Frank 
SooTHCATE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
6s. 

Peacock  (N.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Peako  (C.  iVL  A.),  F.R.H,S.  A  HAND- 
BOOK OF  ANNUALS  AND  BIEN- 
NIALS.  With  94  Illustrations.  Eca^.Bvo. 
3/.  6d  mt. 

Pod  (Robert),  and  Mlncliln  (H.  CI  M.A. 
OXFORD.  With  aoo  Illustrations  in 
Colour.    Cr.  8v».    6s. 

Pool  (SidneyX  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  SecreUry  to  the  Royal  (^m- 
mission  on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI. 
CAL  UCENSINCTrEFORM.  Second 
Edition,  Cr.  8w.  is.  6d 
Potrio(W.]VLFIIiMlor»XD.CL.,LL.D..Pro. 
fessor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  thb 
Earliest  Times  to  thb  Prssbnt  Day. 
Fully  Illustrated.  In  six  volnmes.  Cr, 
%vo,  6s.  each. 
You  1.  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVItm 
Dtmastv.    Fi/th  Edition, 


YoL.   II.     Ths    XYIItm    and    XYIIIth 

Dynasties.    Fourth  Edition, 
Vol-  in.    XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.  nr.    The  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

J.  P.  Mahafft,  LittD. 
Vol.  v.    Roman  £gypt.  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 
Vol.  VI.     Egypt    in   the   Middle   Ages. 

Stanley  Lanr-Poolb,  M.A. 
RELIGION    AND     CONSCIENCE     IN 

ANCIENT   EGYPT.      Illustrated.      Cr. 

Zvo.    as.  6d, 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 

EL  AM  ARN  A  TABLETS.  Cr.Svo.  9s.6d, 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.    Illustrated  hy  Tris- 

TRAM  Elus.    In  Two  Volumes.    Cr.  8««. 

3X.  6d,  esch. 
E(5YPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.     With 

lao  Illustrations.    Cr.  tvo,    \s.  6d. 
PhlUlM  (W.  A.>.    See  Oxford  Biographies. 
PbnipotU  (BdoB).    MY  DEVON  YEAR. 

With  38  Illustrations  by  I.   Lev  Pbthy- 

bridge.      Second  nnd  Ckem^er  Edition. 

Large  Cr.  Ssv.    6s. 
UP    AIX^NG     AND    DOWN     ALONG. 

Illustrated     by     C^laude     Sheppersom. 

Cr.  4to.    5*.  net. 
A  volume  of  poems. 
Plarr  (Victor  Q.  X    See  School  Histories. 
Plato.    See  Standard  library. 
Plautua.     THE  CAPTIVI.     Edited,  with 

an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Com- 
mentary, by  w.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 

Jesus College,Oxford.  DemyZtfo.  jos.6d.nee. 
Plowdoa-Wardlaw  (J.  T.X  B.A^  King's 

0>ll^e.  Cambridge.    See  School  Examina- 

tion  Series. 
PodHMTO   (Prank).      MODERN    SPIRI- 

TUALISM.      Tioo  Volumes,     Demy  ^oo. 

3XX.  9Ut. 

A  History  and  a  Criticism. 
Poor   a.    Ritrick    Lo).     A    MODERN 

LEGIONARY.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
Pollard  (Alice).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollard(A.W.).  OLD  PKTTURE  BOOKS. 

Illustrated.    Demy  Bvo.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Pollard (BUza  P.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
PoUodc  (David).  M.I.N.A.     See  Books  on 

Business. 
Potter  (M.  C).  M.A.,  F.L.S.     A  TEXT- 

BCX)K  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 

Illustrated.     Second   Edition.     Cr.    99o. 

AS.6d, 
Power  (J.  O'ConaorX     THE  MAKING 

OF  AN  ORATOR.    Cr.  8s«w.    6*. 
Prance  (Q.>    See  R.  Wyon. 
Prooo»tt(0.  L.>    ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 

WHAT   IT   IS    MADE  OF.      Cr,   9vo. 

%s.  6d,  net. 
Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

Oxon.      A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Fourth  EM. 

Hon,    Cr.  Zvo.    or.  6d 
Prlmrooo    (Deborah).     A    MODERN 

BCEOTIA.    Cr.Zvo,    6s. 
Protheroe  (BmootX     THE  DOMINION 

OF  MAN.    Geography  in  its  Human 

Aspect.    With  3«  full-page  Illustrations. 

Cr.8cw.    2*, 
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PugUk  and  Rowfauidtmi.  THE  MICRO- 
COSM OP  LONDON,  OR  London  in 
MiNiATUKK.  With  X04  Illnstrations  in 
colour.  Im  Three  Volumes.  Smmll  4U. 
£2,  3X.  net. 

.0*  (A.  T.  QaiUer  Condi).  THE 
GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Procession  op 
Sngush  Lyrics.  Second  Edition,  Cr.Bvo. 
aj.  6d.  net, 

Suevedo  VillMns.    See  MiniattiTe  Libnnr. 
,R.  and  B.S.  T'HE  WOODHOUSE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE.   Cr.  8tw.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  paUislied. 

RackluuD  (R.  B.X  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Conunentaries. 

^araM.).    THE  WOMEN-ART- 
OF    BOLOGNA.    With  so  lUos- 
trations.    Demy  Bvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

Ragff  (LonsdaieX  B.D.,  Oxon.  DANTE 
AND  HIS  ITALY.  With  3a  Illnstra- 
tions largely  from  contemporary  Frescoes 
and  Documents.    DemyBvo.    its,  6d.  net. 

Rahtl  (P.  J.X  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
English  at  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical 
College,  Bristol.  HIGHER  ENGLISH. 
Cr,  Bpo.   j*.  6d. 

Randolph  (B.  W.),  D.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Raonie  CD.  W.),  M.A.  A  STUDENTS 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr,  9ew. 
y.td, 

RashdaU  (HattiiMrtX  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Cr. 
8v«.    6s, 

Raven  (J.  J.),  D.D.    See  Antiqnarv's  Books. 

Rawatorne (Lawriico,  Esq.).   See  LP. L. 


RayBMod  (Walter). 
AReal Paddy. . See 


See  School  Histories. 
P.L. 


Reason  (W.);m.  A.    UNIVERSITY  AND 

SOCIAL    SETTLEMENTS.      Cr,   %ve, 

or.  6d. 
Redpath  (H.  A.),  M.A.    See  Westminster 

Commentaries. 
Rejmolda.    See  Little  Galleries. 
RhoadeeJJ.P.).  See  Simplified  French  Texts. 
Rbodea  (W.  B.|.    See  School  Histories. 
RIen  (If.X    M.A.     See   Simplified    French 

Texts. 

I  f 


RolMrtson  (C.  Grant)  and  Barthoiomew 
U.  G.X  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  A  HIS- 
TORICAL  AND  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  DemyQnesrU, 
4f  .  6d.  net, 

Robertaon(Slra.S.)LK.CS.L  CHITRAL: 
Tkb  Stort  or  a  Minor  Sibgs.  Third 
Edition.    Illustrated.   Cr.Zvo.   is.6d,net. 


net. 


i.    See  Churchman's 

THE    MINISTRY 

With  an  Introduc- 

shop  of  Canterbury. 

onnoisseur's  Library. 
lee  Little  Library. 
EW  TESTAMENT 
Mr  Beginners.  With 
-OCK,  D.D.,  Warden 
^.  Bvo.  xt'  6d. 
URNITURE.With 
lie  Author,  including 
.  Demy  Bvo.   xos,6d. 


RcMrera  (A.  O.  L.),  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Romney.    See  Little  Galleries. 

Roacoe  (B.  S.X    See  Little  Guides. 

Rose  (Bdward).  THE  ROSE  READER. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  m.  6d.  Also  in  4 
ParU.  Farts  I.  emd  JI.  6d.  each;  Part 
III.Bd.:  PartlV.xod. 

RowntreeJJotliiia).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  A  Rs-Statrmbnt  of 
THB  Opium  Qubstion.  Second  and 
Chea^  Edition,    Cr.  Boo.    2s.net. 

Royde-Smlth  (N.'^  O.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK:  A  Garner  of  Many  Moods. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    4X.  6d.  net. 

Ruble  (A.  B.X  D.D.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Ruesell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brancwyn. 
Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Salnsbury  (Harrington),  M.D^  F.R.C.P. 
PRINXIPIA  THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy  Bvo.    rt.  6d.  net. 

Si*  Anielni.  see  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augrnatine.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Bernard.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Sales  {^X»  Prands  de).  See  Librarr  of 
Devotion. 

Si.  Cyres  (Vlaconnt).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

s£  Pranda  of  Asalal.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  HIS 
FRIARS.  Newly  translated  by  William 
Hbywood.  With  an  Introductioo  bv  A. 
G.  F.  HowBLL,  and  40  Illustrations  from 
Italian  Painters.  Den^  Bvo.  u.  net. 
See  also  Standard  Library  and  Library  of 
Devotion. 

*Sakl'  (H.  Mnnro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.    sx.  6d.  net. 

Salmon  (A.  L,}.    See  Little  Guides. 

Sargeannt  (J.).  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Bvo.   js.  6d. 

Sathaa  (C).    See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schmitt  (John).    See  Byzantme  Texts. 

Scott  (A.  M.>  WINSTON  SPENCER 
CHURCHILL.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  Bvo.    3s.  6d. 

(Cyril).    See  Uttle  Guides. 
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9*»    With  Answers,  as.  6d. 
Smith  (R.  MndleX.     THOUGHTS  FOR 

THE    DAY.      Edited   by       /'ca/.   Bva. 

3S.  6d,  ftgi, 
SmklKNowflUC.).    See  W.  Wocdsworth. 
SaUtb  (John  Thomm»).    A  BOOK  FOR 

A   RAINY  DAY  :  Or,  Recollections  of  the 


Edited  by 


Eveau  of  the  Years  z766-z833. 

WiLFUCD   Whittkn.     IHustraied. 

Dimy  Sew.   xu.  6^  ifi. 
SaeU  (P.  J.).     A  BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 

lliufttrated.    Cr.  %v§,    6f. 
Saowden(C.  B.).  A  HANDY  DIGEST  OF 

BRITISH  HISTORY.  DemyUff,  ^  6d. 
See  ClMsical  Translations. 
9«r»«t  (L.  A.).    See  Junior  School  Books. 
Smith  (B.  WUtoo),  M.  A.     See  Junior  School 

Books. 
$oi|tli«y    (R.).      ENGLISH     SEAMEN. 

Edited  by  David  Hannav. 
Vol   ju    (Howard,    Clifford,    Hawkins, 

Drake,  CavmdishX    Sec^mi  Sditi9n,    Cr, 

Vol  II.    (Richai^   Hawkiwi   Grenville, 

Essex,  and  Kaleigh).    Cr,  8t^.    6x. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 

(C.  YL\  M.A.    See  School  Exaiaina- 

tion  Series. 
Slrfc^  (L  D.X     THE  PAPER  TRADE. 

With  llaiM  and   Diagrams.     Demy  Zvo, 

zaf.  ftdU  Hit. 

(W.  A,\   M.A.    See   Leaders  of 

Religion. 
Staley  (eafoniBb^     THE  GUILDS  OF 

FLORENCE.  Illustmtad.  St€9nd Edition, 

Hpyai^vfi.    i6r.  >*#/. 
SUnbridffe  (J.  W.),  B.D.    See  Librmry  of 
Devotion. 
*Staiicllffl0.'    GOLF  DO'S  AND  PONTS. 

Second  EMtion.    Fcap.  Zvo,    it. 
Stead  (W.  J.).    SeeD.  GaUaher. 
StedflMii(A.  M.  M.X  M.A. 
INITIALATINA :  Easy  Lessons  oa  Elemen- 

Ury  Accidence.     JfintA  Bditiom,    F^, 

^vo.     JS. 
FIRST   LATIN   LESSONS.     7V«M  Edi- 
tion,   Cr.  Svo.    ar. 
FIRST   LATIN   READER.     With   Notes 

adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  ^mer  and 
Vocabulary.    SixtA  Edition  revised.    iBmo. 

xs.  td. 
EASY   SELECTIONS    FROM    CiESAR. 

The    Helvetian   War.       Third    Edition. 

xBmo.    IS. 
EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.    The 
;s  of  Rome.     iBmo,    Second  Edition. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  EieventkEd.  Ftap. 
IS.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Exeidaes 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
TAird Edition.    Cr.^vo.    is. 
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EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER-  With 
Vocabulary.  EUvtnihnndCheap^rEditumy 
rg-wtitUn.  Cr,  Zvo.  js.  6a,  Original 
Edition,    aj.  td.    Key,  xj.  ntt. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition, 
Cr.  Svo.    JS,  6d,    With  Vocabulary.    2*. 

NOTANDA  9UAEDAM:  Miscellaneous 
Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap,  Bvo. 
JS.  6d,  With  Vocabulary,  as,  Key,  as, 
ntt. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE- 
TITION :  Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Fourteenth  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo,    js.  6d, 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
x%»no.    .Second  Edition,    js. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised,   j^mo,    JS, 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo,    js.  6d, 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Fourth  Edition,  re- 
vised.   Fcap.  Zvo.    JS,  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION.  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.   Fourth  Edition,    Fcap.  Bvo.    xs  6d, 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition,    Fcap.  Bvo,    as,  6d, 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Eighth  Edition, 
jBme,    Bd, 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, revised.    Cr.  Bvo,    js, 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, revised,    Fcap.  Bvo,    xs,  6d, 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY  SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition,  Cr,  Bvo.  as.  6d. 
Key.    3*.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth  Edition,  Fcap,  Bvo,  js. 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A..  F.CS.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  With  X47 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo,  as,  6a, 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephensoo  (C).  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddards  (P.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Illustrated.  Demjt  Bvo.  Third  Edition, 
7«.  6d, 

Stephenson  (J.),  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.    Cr,Bvo.    v.  6d. 

Sterne  ( Uiarence).    See  Little  Library. 

Sterry  (W.).  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo.  7s,  6d. 

Steoart  (Katherine).  BY  ALLAN 
WATER.  Second  Edition.  Cr,Bvo,  6s, 


Stevenson  (R.  L.)  THE  LETIBRS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS    FAMILY    AND    FRIENDS. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
Third  Edition,    Cr.Bvo.    xas. 

Library  Edition.  Dem^Bvo.  a  vols,  ass.net, 
A  Colonial  Eklition  is  also  published. 

VAILIMA   LETTERS.     With  an   Etched 
Portrait    by    William   Strang.      Fi/th 
Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    Buckram.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  nublished. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

Stevenson  (M.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson  during 
X887-8.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA.  1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Second  Edition  Cr. 
Bvo,    6s.  net. 

Stoddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes  (P.  a,),  B.A.  HOURS  WITH 
RABELAIS.  From  the  translation  of  Sir 
T.  Urquhart  and  P.  A.  Motteux.  With 
a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Cr.  Bvo.  3*.  6d. 
net. 

Stone  (S.  4.).  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a  Memour  by  F.  G.  Ellerton, 
M.A.    With  Portrait.    Cr.Bvo.    6s, 

Storr  (Vernon  P.),  M.  A.,  ^  Lecturer  in 
the^  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Cambridge 
University ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  formerly  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  DEVELOP- 
MENT  AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE  Cr, 
Bvo,    ss.  net, 

Straker  (P.).    See  Books  on  Business. 

Streane  (A.  W.),  D.D.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

StreatfeiM  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Edition,  Demy  Bvo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

Stroud  (H.),  D.Sc,  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Stmtt  (Josenli).  THE  SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  many  engrav- 
ings.  Revised  by  J .  Ch  arlss  Cox,  LL.  D.  , 
F.S.A.    Quarto,    ais,  net. 

Stuart(Capt.  Donald).  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  PERSIA.  With  a  Map.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

5turch(P.).t  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  MANUAL  TRAINING 
DRAWING  (WOODWORK).  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Application,  with  Solutions  to 
Examination  Questions,  28^3-1905,  Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection. 
With  50  Plates  and  140  Figures.  Foolscap, 
SS.  net, 

Suddards  (P.).    See  C.  Stephenson. 

Sttrtees(R.  S.]     "        - 


Ssrmes   ^ 

REVOl 
as.6d. 


(R.  S.).  Seel 
(J.  B.\  M.A. 
)LUTION.  Sea 


See  LP. L. 

THE  FRENCH 
Second  Edition.  Cr.Bvo, 


A3 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 
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(B.M.),  M.A.,  M.D.   See  Ancient 


Tacttut.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction 
Notes,  Map,  etc.,  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 
Fca^.  8tv.    ax. 

GERMANIA.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcap. 
Zvo.    2S.    See  also  Classical  Translations. 

Tallack(W.).  HOWARD  LETTERS  AND 
MEMORIES.    Demy  8w.    lox.  6</.  mgt. 

Tattler  (JA    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Taylor  (A.  B.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.   DemyZvo.   ios.6<i.mt 

Taylor  (P.  Q.X  M.  A.   See  Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  (I.  A.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Taylor  (John  W.).  THE  COMING  OF 
THE  SAINTS  :  Imagination  and  Studies 
in  Early  Church  History  and  Tradition. 
With  a6  Illustrations.  DemyZw.  7*.6d.fui. 

TaylorJT.  M.).  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caiua  College,  Cambridge.  A  CON- 
STITUTIONAL  AND  POLITICAL 
HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Cr.  Bva,    7S,6tl. 

Tennyaoa  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.    Cr.  Bvfi.    6s. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
CoLUNS.  M.A.  Cr,  8cv.  6s.  See  also 
Little  Library. 

Terry  (C.  S.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.>    See  Little  Library. 

Theobald  (RV.X  M.A.  INSECT  LIFE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Editipn  Revised.  Cr. 
%V0.    8X.  6d, 

Thompeon  (A.  H.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Tileston(MaryW.>.  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Thirteenth  Edi- 
tion. Medium  i6mo.  or.  6d,  net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  binding,  6s. 

Tompkins  (H.  W.),  F.R.H.S.  See  Uttle 
Guides. 

Townley  (Lady  Sttean).  MY  CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK  With  i6  Illustrations  and 
9  Maps.  Third  Edition.  Demyivo.  xos. 
6d.net. 

Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A.,  D.Litt.  See 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WEDDED 
AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Cr.  8w.     s*. 

An  episode  of  Thirty  hours  delivered  by 
the  three  voices.  It  deals  with  the  love  of 
Deirdre  for  Naris  and  is  founded  on  a  (Gaelic 
Version  of  the  Tragical  Tale  of  the  Sons  of 
TJsnach. 

Trovelyan(Q.  M.),  Fellowof  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUART^.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Second 
Edition.    Demf  9xfO.     los.  6d.  net. 

Troutbeck  (Q.  B.).    See  Little  Guides. 

iSier  (E.  A.),  RA.,  F.CS.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

Tyrrell-QIll  (Prances).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Vardon  (HarryX     THE  COMPLETE 
(X)LFER.     Illustrated.    Eighth  Edition. 
Demy  8«v.    xos.  6d.  net 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Vaufhan  (Henry).    See  Little  Library. 

VaiShaa (Herbert  M.),aA.(Oxon.).  THE 
LAST  OF  THE  ROYAL  STUARTS, 
HENRY  STUART,  CARDINAL, 
DURE  OF  YORK.  With  ao  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition,    Demy  8tv.     lox.  6d.  net, 

THE  NAPLES  RIVERIA.    With  as  lUus- 
trations  in  Colour  by  Mauricb  Grbippbn- 
HAGEN.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Voe^elin  (A.X  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina* 
tion  Series. 

Waddell(CoLL.A.),LL.D.,CB.  LHASA 
AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.  Witha Record 
of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  With  155 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Thind  and 
Chea/er  Edition,    Demy  Bvo.    is.  6d  net. 

Wadefo.  W.XD.D.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  Fourth  Edition, 
Cr,  Bvo,    6s. 

Wagner  (Richard).  MUSIC  DRAMAS : 
Interpretations,  embodying  Wagner's  own 
explanations.  By  A.  L.  Clsathrr  and 
B.  Crump.  In  Four  Volumes,  Fcaf  ioo, 
2X.  6d.each, 
Vol.  l—Thb  Ring  of  the  Nibblunc. 

Third  Edition, 
Vol.    il— Parsipal,   Lohkncrin,   and 

Thb  Holt  Grail. 
Vol.  III.— Tristan  and  Isolds. 

WaUrj.  C.).  DEVILS.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author  and  from  photographs.  Demy  Svo. 
4S.  6d  tut.    See  alM>  i)^tiquary's  Books. 

Walters  (H.  B.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art 
and  Classics  of  Art. 

Walton  (P.  W.).    See  School  Histories. 

Walton  (Izaac)  and  Cotton  (Charlee). 
See  I.P.L.,  Standard  Library,  and  Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vemon  (Hon.  wmiam).  M.A. 
READINGS  ON  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE,  based  on  the  Commentary  of 
Bbnvbnuto  oa  Imola  and  otherauthonties. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
MooRB.  ^  In  Two  Volumes.  Second  Edi- 
tion, entirely  re- written.   Cr.  6tfO.    15*.  net. 

Waterhouse(Mre.  Alfred).    WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED:  UtUe  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition, 
SmailPottZvo.    s«.  net. 
See  also  Little  Library. 

Weatherhead  (T.  C.\  M.A.  EXAMINA 
TION  PAPERS  IN  HORACE,  Cr.  800. 
3X.    See  also  Junior  Examination  S^ies. 

Webber  (P.  C).    See  Textbooks  of  Tecbno- 

Wel'f^'(Archlbald),  M.A.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Weils  (Sidney  H.)  See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

WeUs(J.),M.  A..  Fellowand  Tutor  ofWadham 
Collie.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third  Edition.    Cr.Zvo,    v.6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Seventh 
Edition,  With  3  Maps.  Cr,  Zvo.  y.  6d 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

WheIdon(P.W.).  A  LITTLE  BROTHER 
TO  THE  BIRDS.    With  15  Illnstrationa. 
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7  of  which  are  by  A.  H.  Buoclamd.  Larg^ 
Cr.  %vo,    6s, 

WhiUey(C).    See  W.  B.  Henley. 

WhlUey  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.    Cr.  8w.    6s. 

Wliltak«r(0.  H.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Whlte(Oilbert>.      THE    NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.    Edited  by 
L.  a  MiALL,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Warok 
Fowler,  M.A.    Cr.  8tv.    6s. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 

Whitfield  (E.  B.).    See  Commercial  Series. 

Whitehead  (A.  WA  GASPARD  DE 
C  O  L I  G  N  Y.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svff. 
i3f.  6fi,  net, 

Whlteley  (R.  Uoyd),  F.I.C,  Principal  of 
the  Municipal  Science  School.  West  Brom- 
wich.  AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
Cr.  Stw,    OS.  6d, 

Whitley  (MIm).  See  Lady  Dilke. 

WhitteoOVA    See  John  Thomas  Smith. 

Whyte(A.  Q.).  B.Sc  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wiiberiorce  (WUfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde^Oscar).  DE  PROFUNDIS.   Ninik 
Edittan.    Cr.  Zvo,    5*.  nsi. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PADUA.  Demy  8w. 
\zs.  6d.  net* 

POEMS.    Demy^oa.    xu.6tUnet. 

INTENTIONS.    Demyiivo.    ins.  6d,  net. 

SALOME,  AND  OTHER  PLAYS.  Demy 
8e^.    lor.  64.  net, 

LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN.  Demy 
Zvo»    12X.  6d.  net* 

A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE. 
Demy  8t/tf.     im.  6d.  net. 

AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND.  Demy  Zvo. 
lor.  6d.  net. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EAR- 
NEST.    Demy  Sva.    12s.  6d.  net. 

A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES  and 
THE  HAPPY  PRINCE.  Demy  8w. 
izr.  6d.  net. 

LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME  and 
OTHER  PROSE  PIECES.  Demy  8w. 
I2X.  6d.  net. 

WlUdns  (W.  H.),  B.A.  THE  ALIEN 
INVASION.    Cr.  8w.    2s.  6d. 

Williams  (A.).  PETROL  PETER:  or 
Pretty  Stories  and  Funny  Pictures.  IIIus- 
trated  in  Colour  by  A.  w.  Mills.    Demy 

tto.     y.  6d.  net. 
Illamtoii  (M.  Q.>.    See  Ancient  Cities. 
WiUiamson  (W.).      THE    BRITISH 
GARDENER.      Illustrated.      Demy  Zvo. 
\os.  6d. 
WilllaiiMOa  (W.)*    B.A.      See  Junior  Ex- 
amination Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 
Beginner's  Books. 
WlUsoii(Beckles).    LORD  STRATH- 
CONA :  the  Story  of  his  Life.     Illustrated. 
Demy  %oo.    is.  6d, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Wihnot-Baxton  (B.  M.).    MAKERS  OF 

EUROPE.    Cr,  8w.    Seventh  Ed.  3*.  6d, 
A  Text-book  of  European  History  for 

Middle  Forms. 
THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.    With  Maps  and 

Illustrations.    Cr,%vo.    3s.  6d, 
See  also  Beginner's  Books. 
WilsonC  Biahop. ).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Wilson  (A.  J.).    See  Books  on  Business. 
Wilson  (H.  A.).    See  Books  on  Business. 
Wilson   (J.    A.).      See   Simplified   French 

Texts. 
Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.     LYRA   PAS- 

TORALIS :  Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 

Home.    Pott  8w.    as,  6d. 
Winbolt  (S.  B.),  M.A.    EXERCISES  IN 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     Cr.  8w.    i*.  6d. 
LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE:  An  Aid 

to  Composition.     Cr,  Zvo,    3s.  6d,    Kbv, 

Windle  (B.  C.  A,\  F.R.S.,  F.S.  A.  See  Anti- 
quary's  Books,  Little  Guides,  Ancient 
Cities,  and  School  Histories. 

Wlnterbotham  (CanonX  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LLhB.    See  Churchman's  Library. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.M.,  V.C.,  G.CB., 
G.C.M.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  With  94  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  Twa  Volumes.  Fourth 
Edition.  Demy  Bvo.  aw.  fiet.  ^ 
A  Colomal  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (J.  A.  B.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Wood  (J.  HWkwy).    DAN  LENO.    lUus- 

trated.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  8tv.    6s, 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (W.  BirlcbeckX  M.A.,  Ute  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Malor  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Spensbr  Wilkinson. 
With  34  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  Svo. 
I3J.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher).  See  Anti- 
quary's  Books. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS  BY.  Selected 
by  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  With  40  Illus- 
trations by  Edmund  H.  Nbw.  With  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  Demy  Bvo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
Sec  Little  Library. 

Wriffht  (Arthur),  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Oueen's 
College,  Cambridge.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Wri«rht(C.  Gordon).    See  Dante. 

Wriirht  (J.  C).  TODAY.  Demy  i6mo. 
IS.  6d.  net. 

Wright  (Sophie).  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Eca^.  ivo 
ts.6d. 

Wrong  (Qeorjge  M.),  Professor  of  History 
in    the    Umversity    of   Toronto.    THE 
EARL  OF  ELGIN.    Illustrated.    Demy 
BtHf,    js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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WyattCKateM.).    See  M.  R.  Gloas. 

WyldeCA.  B.).    MODERN  ABYSSINIA, 
with  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.     Dtmy  %vo. 
151.  ntt. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

WyiidluuB(Rt.Hoo.Q«orM).M.P.  THE 
POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Dtmy  8tw.  Buckrmm^  gilt  Up. 
tot.  6ti. 

Wyoa(R.)and  Prance  CO.).  THE  LAND 
OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  Being 
a  Description  of  M<»tenegro.  With  40 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8tv.    sx.  64/.  tut, 

YtmU  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.    Selected  from  Modem  Writers. 


Xtviud  tmd  Enlmr^td  Bditicm.    Cr,  Sctf. 

Yowiff  (PUMm).    THE  COMPLETE 
MOTORIST.      With  138  lUustratioos. 
Sixth  Edition,  ^  P*^/  ^vo,    w,td,  mi. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  JOY  OF  THE  ROAD  :  An  Appreda- 
tion  of  the  Motor  Car.    Small  Dtmy  8iv. 

Yoonr  (T.  M.).  THE  AMERICAN 
COTTON  INDUSTRY:  A  Study  of 
Work  and  Workers.  Cr.  8ev.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ; 
>a^  ^oandt,  it,  6d. 

ZimBern  (Antonia).  WHAT  DO  WE 
KNOW  CONCERNING  ELECTRI- 
CITY?    Fcap,%vo,    xt,td,mU 


Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  a  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc..  F.R.S. 
Cr,  %vo,    4^.  6^  na. 


Chsstbk.    By  B.  C.  a.  Windle,  D.Sc  F.R.S. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
Shrewsbury.     By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Canterbury.    By  J.  C  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A 

Illustrated. 
Edinburgh.     By  M.   G.  Williamson,  M.A 

lUostnUed  by  Herbert  Railton. 


LiNcoLV.  By  E.  Mansel  Sympson,  M.A., 
M.  D.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Bristol.  By  Alfred  Harvey.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New. 

Dublin.  ByS.  A.O.Fitzpakrick.  Illustrated 
by  W.  C  Green. 


The  Antiquary's  Boeks 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX.  LL.D..  F.S.A. 
Demy  %vo,    *js,  6d,  mt. 


English  Monastic  Lips.  By  the  Right 
Rer.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.  lUusUated. 
Third  Edition. 

Remains  op  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  ^  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc., 
F.RS.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans. 

Old  Service  Books  op  the  English 
Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

Celtic  Art.  By  1.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 

ARCHiBOLOGY      AND       FaLSE      ANTIQUITIES. 

By  R.  Munro,  LLD.    Illustrated. 
Shrinks  op  British  Saints.   ByJ.  C.  Wall. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 


The  Royal  Forests  op  England.     By  J 

C  Cox,  LLD.,  F.S.A.    Illustrated. 
The    Manor    and    Manorial    Records. 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.    Illustrated. 
English   Seals.       By  J.   Harvey  Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
The   Domesday  Inquest.      By  Adolphus 

Ballard,  B.A.,LLB.    With 27  Illustrations. 
The  Brasses  op  England.     By  Herbert 

W.  Macklin,  M.A.   With  many  lUustrations. 

Second  Edition. 
Parish  Lipe  in  Mbdiaval  England.    By 

the  Right  Rev.  Abbott  Gasquet,  O.S.B. 

With  many  Illustrations.    Second  Edition, 
The  Bells  op  England.    By  Canon  J.  J. 

Raven,  D.D.,  F.S.A.     With  lUustraUons. 

Second  Edition, 


The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Demy  %vo,    2s,  dd,  net  each  volt*me. 

General  Editor,  W.  J.  CRAIG. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  sirgle  Pla)rs.     Edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual 

Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Hamlet.    Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  I  King  Lrar.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 

RoMEo   AND  Juliet.      Edited  by  Edward    Jui-ius  Caesar.     Edited  by  M.  Btacmillan. 
Dowden.  I  The  Tempest.    Edited  by  Morston  Luce. 

\CmUinued 
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Ardbn  Shakbspbars— «Mi/riia(#</. 

Othbllo.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

Titus  Andsomicus.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Bail- 
don. 

Ctmbelikb.    Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

The  Merky  Wives  of  Windsor.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Hart. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Edited  by 
H.  Cuningham. 

King  Henry  V.    Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Welu  Edited  by 
W.  O.  Brigstocke. 

The  Taming  op  the  Shrew.  Edited  by 
R.  Warwick  Bond. 

TiMON  OP  Athens.    Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 

Measure  por  Measure.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth  Night.    Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 


The  Mbrchamt  op  Vbnicb.     Edited  by 

C  Knox  Pooler. 
Troilus   and   Crbssida.       Edited   by  K. 

Deighton. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Edited  byR.  H. 

Case. 
Love's  Labour's  Lost.     Edited  by  H.  C 

Hart. 
The   Two   Gentleman   of   Verona.     R, 

Warwick  Bond. 
Pericles.    Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 
The  Comedy  of  Ek  "'* 


Cuninghi 
King    Richard    hi. 

Thompson. 
King  John.    Edited  by  Ivor  B.  John. 


RRORS.     Edited  by  H. 
Edited    by  A.    H. 


Easy  French  Rhymes.  By  Henri  Blouet. 
Second  Edition.  Illustrated.  Fcap.Zvo,  u. 

Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  By 
E.  M.  Wilmot -Buxton,  Author  of  *  Makers 
of  Europe.'    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    is. 

Easy  Sxeroses  in  Arithmetic.  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.    Second  Edition,    Eca/. 


The  Beginner'B  Books 

Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 


Bvo.    Without  Answers,  is.    With  Answers. 

X*.  3d. 
Easy  Dictation   and   Spelling.     By  W. 

Williamson,  B.A.     Ei/tA  Edition.    Fcap. 

Bvo.    IS. 
An    Easy    Poetry  Book.      Selected    and 

arranged  by  W.  Williamson,  B.A.,  Author 

of 'Dictation  Passages.'    Cr.BPO.    u. 


Books  on  BnsmesB 

Cr.  Svo.    2x.  6d.  net. 


Ports  and  Docks.    By  Douglas  Owen. 

Railways.    By  E.  R.  McDermott. 

The  Stock  Exchange.    By  Chas.  Dugtiid. 

Second  Edition. 
The  Business  of   Insurance.     By  A.  J. 

WUson. 
The    Electrical    Industry  :    Lighting, 

Traction,  and  Power.   By  A.  G.  Whyte, 

RSc 
The  Shipbuilding  Industry  :  Its  History, 

Science,  Practice,  and  Finance.     By  David 

Pollock,  M.I.N. A. 
The  Money  Market.    By  F.  Straker. 
The  Business  Side  of  Agriculture.    By 

A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 
Law  in  Business.    By  H.  A.  Wilson. 
The   Brewing   Industry.     By  Julian   L. 

Baker,  F.I.C,  F.CS. 


The  Automobile  Industry.  By  G.  de  H. 
Stone. 

Mining  and  Mining  Investments.  By 
*  A.  Moil.' 

The  Business  of  Advertising.  By  Clarence 
G.  Moran,  Barrbter-at-Law.    Illustrated. 

Trade  Unions,    By  G.  Drage. 

Civil  Engineering.  By  T.  Claxton  Fidler, 
M.Inst.  C.E.    Illustrated. 

The  Iron  Trade  of  Great  Britain.  By 
J.  Stephen  Jeans.    Illustrated. 

Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Kartells.  By 
F.  W.  Hirst. 

The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.  By 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester.   Illustrated. 


Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY.  M.A.,  Utl.D. 

A  series  of  texts  of  Byzantine  Historians,  edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 

Zachariah  of  Mitylene.  Translated  by  F. 
J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Demy  Bvo.    12s.  6d,  not. 


RvAGRius.    Edited  by  Lton  Parmentier  and 
M.  Bides.    Demy  Bvo,    xor.  6d.  not. 


The  History  op  Psellus.     Edited  by  C 

Sathas.    Demy  Bvo.    zv.  net. 
Ecthesis  Chronica.     Edited  by  Professor 

Lambros.    Demy  Bvo.    ys.  6d,  net. 
The  Chroniclb  of  Morea.    Edited  by  John 

Schmitt.    Demy  Sew.    j^s.  net. 
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The  Ghnrchinaii'B  BiUe 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E 
Fcap,  %vo.     IS,  6J,  Hit  each. 

A  series  of  Expositions  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a  full  and  clear  Introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
stated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book, and  any  other  particulars  that  may  help  to  elucidate  its  meaning 
as  a  whole.  The  Exposition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  convenient  length,  cOrre- 
sponding[  as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary.  The 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 

Isaiah.   Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.    Tw0 

yolumis.    With  Map.    m.  ngi  each. 
The  Epistlk  or  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 

THE  Ephbsians.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker, 

M.A. 
The  Gospel    Accokoinc  to  St.   Make. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Du  Buiasoo,  M.A.    u.  6d. 

net 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 

AND  Philemon.  Edited  by  H.  J.  C  Knight, 

M.A.    9t,neL 


The  Epistle  op  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Galatians.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Robin- 
son, M.A.    Stctnd  Bditiem 

EccLESiASTBS.     Edited  by  A.  W.  Streane, 

D.D. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 

THE  Philippians.     Edited  by  C  R.  D. 

Biggs,  D.  D.    Stcond  Edition, 
The  Epistle  op  St.  James.     Edited  by 

H.  W.  Fulford  M.A. 


The  Ghnrclmiaa'B  Library 


General  Editor,  J.  H. 

CfOWH  GVO% 

The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 
By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.    With  Map. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Here  and  Here- 

AFTER.    By  Canon  Winter boCbam,  M.A., 

B.Sc,LL.B. 
The  Workmanship  of  the  Prayer  Book  : 

Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.    By  J. 

Do  wden ,  D.  D.    Second  Edition. 
EvoLimoN.   By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


BURN,  aD.,F.R.S.E 

3j.  6dl  each. 

Some  New  Testament   Problems.      By 
Arthur  Wright,  D.D.    (a. 

The  Churchman's  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.    By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.  A. 

The  Church  of  Christ. 
M.A.    6f. 


Comparative  Tmeology. 
Calk>ch.    6(. 


By  E.  T.  Green, 
By  J.  A.  Mac- 


Olassical  Translatioxui 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Ctcwh  ovo, 

A  series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  byliterary 
excellence  as  well  as  by  scholarly  accuracy. 

iEscHYLUS  — Agamemnon    Choephoroe,    Eu- 

menides.     Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell, 

LL.D.    5«. 
Cicero— De  Oratore  I.    Translated  by  E.  N. 

P.  Moor,  M.A.    it.td. 
Cicero— Select   Orations  fPro   Milone,   Pro 

Mnreno,  Philippic  ii.,  in  Catilinam).  Trans- 
lated by  H.  £.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.    5^. 
Cicero— De  Natura  Deorum.    Translated  by 

F.  Brooks,  M.A.    3X.  &/. 
Cicero— De  Offidis.    Translated  by  G.   B. 

Gardiner,  Bf.A.    8<.  ^d. 


Horace— The  Odes  and  Epodes.  Translated 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A    2f. 

LuciAN— Six  Dialogues  (Niffrinos,  Icaio-Me- 
nippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite, 
The  Lover  of  Falsehood)  Translated  by  S. 
T.  Irwin,  M.A.    -^.td, 

Sophocles— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by 
E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A    ax.  bd, 

Tacitus— Agricola  and  Gennania.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  B.  Townsbend.    m.  6dL 

The  Satiees  op  Juvenal.  Translated  \xy 
S.  Q.  Owen.    at.  6d 
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OUuEudcBof  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

TbsAktofthbGskbks.  By  H.  B.  Walters,  i  Velazqubz.    By  A.  de  Beniete.     With  94 
With  iia  Plates  and  18  lUnstratioos  in  the        Plates.    IVitU  Royal  2ivc,    10s.  6d.  n4t 
Text.    IFidg  Royal  Sw.    w.6d,nit,  \ 


Oommercial  Series 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS.  UttD.,  M.A. 
Crown  Zvo, 


CoMMBKaAL  Education  in  Thbokv  and 
Practicb.  By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  5*. 
An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial 
Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parenL 

British  Coumbrcb  and  Colonibs  prom 
EuzABBTH  TO  VICTORIA.  Bv  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Third Editioti,  «*. 

COMMBRCIAL  EXAMINATION  PaPBRS.      By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    i«.  6d. 
Thb  Economics  of  Commbrcb,     By  H.  de 

B.  Gibbins,  LittD.,  M.A.   Second  Edition, 

u.6d, 
A  Gbrman  CoMMBRaAL  Rbadbr.    By  S.  E. 

Bally.    With  Vocabulary,    as. 

A  COMMBRaAL  GrOGRAPHV  OP  THB  BRITISH 

Empirb.     By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.     Sixth 
Edition,    as. 

A    COMMBROAL     GbOCRAPUT     OP     FORBIGN 

Nations.    By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    as. 


A   Pkimbr   op   Bosinbss.    By  S.  Jadcson, 

M.A.     Third  Edition,     is.  6d. 
Commercial  Arithmetic    By  F.  G.  Taylor, 

M.A.    Fourth  Edition,    is.  6d, 
French  Commercial  Correspondence.   By 

S.  E.   Bally.     With  Vocabulary.      Third 

Edition,    as. 
German  Commbrcial  Correspondence.  By 

S.  E.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     Second 

Edition,    as.  6d. 
A  French  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  B. 

Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition,  as. 
Precis  Writing  and  Oppice  Correspond. 

ENCB.     By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.     Secona 

Edition,    as. 
A  Guide  to  Propessions  and  Business. 

By  H.  Jones,    is.  6d. 
The  Principles  op  Book-kbsping  by  Double 

Entry.    By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.    as. 
Commercial  Law.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 

Second  EdUiom,    as. 


The  Oonnoisseur'B  Library 

Wide  Koyal  Svo,    2^,  net, 

A  sumptuous  series  of  90  books  on  art,  written  byexperts  for  collectors,  superbly 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and  colour.  The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 
duly  treated.    The  first  volumes  are — 


Mezzotints.    By  Cyril  Davenport.    With  40 

Plates  in  Photogravure. 
Porcelain.     By  Edward  Dillon.     With   19 

Plates  in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5  in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures.     By  Dudley  Heath.     With  9 

Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories.    By  A.  Maskell    With  80  Plates  in 

Collotype  and  Photogravure. 
English    Furniture.     By  F.  S.  Robinson. 

With  160  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in 

Photogravure.    Second  Edition, 


European  Enamels.  By  Henry  H.  Cunyng. 
hame,  C.B.  With  54  PUtes  in  Collotype 
and  Half-tone  and  4  Plates  in  Colour. 

Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths*  Work.  By 
Nelson  Dawson.  With  many  Plates  In 
Collotype  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure. 

English  Coloured  Books.  By  Martin 
Hardie.  With  2B  Illustrations  m  Colour 
and  Collotype. 

Glass.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  37  lUus- 
trations  m  Collotype  and  xa  in  Colour. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  Svo,  c/olA,  zs.  ;  leather ^  2s,  6d,  net. 


The  Confessions  or  St.  Augustine.  Edited 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Fifth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.  Edited  by  Walter 
Lock,  D.D.    Third  Edition, 


The  Imftation  op  Christ.    Edited  by  C 

Bigg,  D.D.    Fourth  Edition, 
A  Book  of  Devotions.    Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge.  fi.D.    Second  Edition 

{Continmod. 
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Messrs.  Mbthubn's  Catalogue 


Thb  Libbaky  op  Dkvotiom   cmtitmted* 
Ltka    Innocbntiuii.       Edited    by  Walter 

Lock,  D.D. 
A  Sbsious  Call  to  a  Dbvout  and  Holt 

LiPB.    Edited  by  C  Bigg,  D.D.    Fcmrtk 

Thb  Tbmplb.     Edited  by  E.  C  S.  Gibson, 

D.  D.    Ssc4md  Edition. 
A  GuiDB  TO  Etbknity.    Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge,  B.D. 
Thb  Psalms  op  David.    Edited  by  B.  W. 

Randolph,  D.D. 
Ltba  Apostouca.     By  Cardtnal   Newman 

and  others.    Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 

and  Canon  H.  C  Beecfaing,  M.A. 
Thb  Innbr  Wat.    By  J.  Tanler.    Edited  by 

A.W.  HnttoD,Bf.A. 
Thb  Thoughts  op  Pascal.     Edited  by  C 

S.  Jcrran,  M.A. 
On  thb  Lovb  op  God.     By  St.  Francis  de 

Salet,    EditedbyW.  J.Knox-Little,M.A. 
A   Manual   op    Consolation  prom  thb 

Saints  and  Fatubbs.    Edited  by  J.  H. 

Bum,  B.D. 
Thb  Song  op  Songs.  Edited  by  B.  Blazland, 

M.A. 
Thb  Dbvotions  op  St.  Ansblm.  Edited  by 

CCJ.  Webb.M.A. 
Gracb  Abounding.  ByJohnBunyan.  Edited 

by  S«  C  Freer,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilson's  Sacka  Pkivata.     Edited 

byA.E.  Bom,  B.D. 


Ltba  Sacba  :  A  Book  of  Sacred  Vene. 
Edited  by  H.  C  Beecfaing,  M.  A.,  Canon  of 
Westminster. 

A  Dav  Book  prom  thb  Saints  and  Fathbrs. 
Edited  by  I.  H.  Bom,  B.D. 

Ubavbnlv  Wisdom.  A  Selectioa  from  dK 
English  Mystics.    Edited  by  E.  C  GregoiT- 

Light,  Lipb,  and  Lovb.  A  Selection  from  the 
German  Mystics.  Edited byW.R.Inge,M.A. 

An  Introduction  to  Thb  Devout  Lipb. 
By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  T.  Bams,  M.A. 

Manchbstbr  al  Mondo:  a  Cootemdbtion 
of  Death  and  Immortality.  By  Henry 
Montagu,  Earl  of  Manchester.  With  an 
Introdoctioo  by  Elizabeth  Waterfaoose, 
Editor  of '  A  Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death.' 

Thb  LriTLB  Flowbrs  op  thb  Glorious 
Mbssbb  St.  Francis  and  of  mis 
Friars.  Done  into  Eivlish  by  W.  Hey- 
wood.  With  an  Introonctioa  by  A.  G. 
Ferrers  HowelL 

Thb  Spiritual  Guidb,  which  DisentRmrles 
the  Soul  and  brings  it  by  the  Inward  Way 
to  the  Fruition  of  Perfect  CooteaplatioD, 
and  the  Rich  Treasure  of  Internal  Peace. 
Written  bv  Dr.  Michael  de  Molinoa^  Priest. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  copv,  printed  at 
Venice,  1685.  Edited  with  an  Introdoctiaa 
br  Kattileen  Lvueltoo.  With  a  Pre£Ke  by 
Canon  Soott  Holland. 


The  Bliuitrated  Poeket  Lflvary  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap  8tv.    3f .  6d,  net  each  volume. 

A  aeries,  in  small  fonn,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.  These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editioos 
without  introductioD  or  notes.    The  Illustrations  are  diiefly  in  c<^oar. 

OOLOVBBD   BOOKS 


Old  Colourbd  Books.  By  Geoiige  Paston. 
With  16  Coloured  PUtes.  Fcmf.  toi^.  ax.  lut, 

Thb  Lipb  and  Dbath  op  John  Mttton,  Esq. 
By  Nimrod.  With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.  FcurUk 
EditUn. 

Thb  Lipb  op  a  Sportsman.  By  Nimnxl. 
With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 

Handlby  Cross.  By  R,  S.  Snrtees.  With 
17  Colotired  Plates  and  zoo  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech.    Second  Ediiim. 

Mr.  Spongb's  Sporting  Tour.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  ijt  Coloured  PUtes  and  90 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 

JORROCKs'  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 
Aiken.    Second  Edition, 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  ex- 
tremely rare  and  costly  edition  of  1 843,  which 
contains  Aiken's  very  fine  illustrations 
instead  of  the  usual  ones  by  Phis. 

Ask  Mamma.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  70  WoodcuU  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 


Thb  Amaltsis  op  thb  Hunting  Fiblo.    By 

R.  S.  Surtees.    With  7  Coloured  PUtes  by 

Henry  Aiken,  and  41  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
Thb  Tour  op  Dr.  Syntax  in  Sbarch  op 

THE  PiCTURBSQUB.     By  William  Combe. 

With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
Thb  Tour  op  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search 

op   Consolation.     By  William   Combe. 

With  04  Coloured  Phtesby  T.  Rowlandsoo. 
The  Third  Tour  op  Doctor  Syntax  in 

Search  op  a  Wipe.    By  William  Combe. 

With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  History  op  Johnny  Quar  Gknus  :  the 

Little  Foundline  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax. 

By  the  Author  of 'The  Three  Tours.'  With 

94  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 
Thb  English  Dance  op  Death,  from  the 

Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 

Illustrations   by  the  Author  of   'Doctor 

Syntax.'    Tivo  Volumes, 
This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Philes. 
The  Dance  OP  Lipb:  A  Poem.  By  ^Author 

of  'Doctor  Syntax.'     Illustrated  with  96 

Coloured  Engnmngs  by  T.  Rowhmdsoo. 

[Comtimud 
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Illustiatbd  Pockbt  Librakt  op  Plain  and  CeM>uiiXD  iooico   t^mHrnusd. 


LiPB  IN  London  :  or^  the  D^  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Teny  Hawthora,  Km.,  and  hk 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.  By 
Pierce  Ecan.  With  36  Colmirad  PlMea  by 
I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  WUi  atunerous 
Desicns  on  Wood. 

Rbal  Lips  in  London  t  or,  tha  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Bsq^  tfad- 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashali.  By  an 
Amateur (Picrca  EgaaX  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Aiken   and    Rowlandson,   etc 

Thb  Lipb  op  an  Actok.     By  Pieice  Egan. 

With  97  CokxMd  Plataaby  Tbsafcfe  Lane, 

and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 
Thb  Vicar  op  Wakbpibux  By  OBver  Oold- 

smith.  With  94  Cokwrad  Plates  by  T.  Roww 

landson. 
Thb  MiLiTAirr  AovBNTVitBa   op  Johnny 

Nbwcomb.  Bv  an  Officer.  With  15  CokMoed 

Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
Thb  National  Sfokts  op  Gksat  Bbitain. 

With  Descriptions  and  51  Cok>nzed  Plates 

by  Henry  Aiken. 
This  book  is  completely  different  from  the 

large  folio  edition  of  '  National  Sports '  by 

the  same  artist,  and  none  of  the  pkUts  are 


Thb  Advbnturbs  op  a  Post  Captain.  By 
ANavalOficer.  With  94  Cobuied  Plat^ 
by  Mr.  Williams. 

Gamonia  :  or,  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta- 
tions and  Covers,  explained  and  tMustrated 
hv  Lawrence  Rawstome,  Bsq*      With  15 

-  <3olonred  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

An  Academy  por  Grown  Horsbmsn  :  Con- 
taining  the  complete^  Instrucdoas  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
StambUng,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with 

?r  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
ortrait    of  the    Author.      By   Geolfrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Rbal  Lipb  in  Irbland,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Bora,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  Ol>oglietty. 
By  a  Real  PaddT.  With  19  Cobursd  Plates 
by  Heath,  Bfaiks,  etc 

Thb  Advbnturbs  op  Johnny  Kbwcomb  in 
THB  Navy.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  z6 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

Thb  Old  English  Squirb:  A  Poem.  By 
Toh*  Careless,  Esq.  With  so  Cok>ured 
Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowbmdson. 


PLAIV   BOOKS 


Thb  Gbayb  :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Bbdr. 
Illustrated  by  za  Etchings  ftaacutad  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  froai  tka  original  Inveatioiia  of 
WiUiam  Blake.  With  an  Enaraved  Title  Page 
and  a  Partratt  of  Blake  by  T.  PhUlkn,  £L 
The  iUttstratioM  are  reproduced  fa  photo- 
gravure. 

Illostratmmm  or  thb  Book  a»  }o%.  In* 
Yented  and  engraved  by  WiUiam  Blaka. 

These  fiunout  IllustiatioM— «x  in  number 
—are  reproduced  inphotomYura. 

/Ssop's  Fablbs.  With  380  Woodcmta  by 
Thomas  Bewick. 

Windsor  Castlb.  ByW.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  3S  Plates  and  87  WoodcuU  m  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


Thb  Towbr  or  Lonpon.     By  W.  Harrison 

Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 

in  the  Text  by  George  Chiiki^k. 
Frank  Fairlbgh.   By  F.  £.  Smedley.  With 

30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Handy  Andy.    By  Samuel  Lover.    With  94 

Illustrations  by  the  Author* 
Thb  Complbat  Anglbr.    By  Isaak  Walton 

and  Charles  Cotton.    With  14  Plates  and  77 

WoodcuU  in  the  Text. 
This  volume  is  reoroduoed  from  the  beauti. 

ful  edition  of  John  Mi^  of  i8a^ 
Thb  Pickwick  Pavbrs.    By  Charles  Dickens. 

With  the  43  lUustratioos  by  Seymour  and 

Phiz,  the  two  Buss  PUtes,  and  the  39  Con* 

lempscary  Onwbyn  Plates. 


Jtmior  Bzamination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN.  M.A.    Fea^.^vo,    is. 


Junior  Frbnch  Examination  Papbrs.    By 

F.  Jacob,  M.A.    Stcond  SMtion, 
Junior  Latin  Examination  Papbrs.    By  C. 

G.  Botting,  B.A.    Fourth  Edition* 
Junior  English  Examination  Papbrs.    By 

W.  WUliamson,  B.A. 
Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papbrs. 

By  W.S.  Beard.     Third  Edition. 
Junior  Algksra  Examination  Papbrs.   By 

S.  W.  Finn,  M.A. 


Junior  Grbbk  Examination  Papbrs.  ByT. 

C.  Weatherhead,  M.  A. 
Junior  Gbnbral  Information   Examina* 

TioN  Papers.    By  W.  S*  Beard, 

A  KbY  to  TUB  AlOVB.     ST.  6A  MP^ 

Junior  Gbocraphv  Examination  Papbrs. 

By  W.G.Baker,  M.A. 
Junior  Gbrman  Examination  Papbrs.  By 

A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


Junior  School-Booki 

Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP.  LL.D..  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 


A  Class*Book  of  Dictation  Passagbs.    By 

W.  WUlbmsoo.  B.A.      Twf(/iJk  Ediii^m, 

Cr,  8cw.    IS.  6a 
Thk  G08PBL  According  to  St.  Matthsw. 

Edited  by  B.  Wilton  South,  M.A.     With 

Three  Maps.    Cr,  Sew.    is.  6d, 
ThbGospblAcookdingtoSt.  Mark.  Edited 

by  A.  E.  Ruble.  D.D.    With  Three  Maps. 

Cr.  80».    IS.  6a. 
AJuNiOR  English  Grammar.  By  W.  William* 

sou,  B.A.  With  numerous  passages  forparsinf 

and  analysis,  and  a  diapter  on  Euay  Wriiing . 

TkirdEditioH.    Cr.  tew.    m. 
A  Junior  CHBMitrmY.    By  E.  A.  Tylar,  B.  A. , 

F.CS.    With  78  lUustrataoas.     Third  Edi- 

twm,    Cr.  8cw.    9S.  €d. 
Thk  Acts  or  thb  Atostlbs.     Edited  by 

A.  £.  Rubie,  D.D.    Cr.  Btw,    m, 
A   Junior  Frbnch  Grammar.     By  L.  A. 

Somet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.   Cr,  8cv.    »s. 


Elbmkmtarv  Expbrimbntal  SciBNCB.  Phy- 
sics by  W.  T.  Ckmgh,  A.R.CS.  Chkmistrv 
by  A.  E.  DanstanTB-Sc  With  a  Plates  and 


i54Diagnuns. 

•s,6d. 

A  Junior  Gsombtrt. 

with  ftTe  Diagrams. 


F^mrth  Bditiptu    Cr.^9&. 


By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 
Fturtk  Kditi^m,    Cr, 


Elbmbntart    Bxpbrimbntal    Crbmistrt. 

By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc   With4Phuesand 

109  Diagrams.  StC0md  Ediiism,  Cr,Bv0.  *s. 
A  Junior   Frbnch  Prosb.     By  R.  R.  N. 

Baron, M. A.   Stc^MdEditim,   Cr,%09.  ax. 
Thb  Gostbl  According  to  St.  Lukb.    With 

an   Introduction  and  Notes   by  William 

WiHiamson,  EA.    With  Three  Maps.    Cr. 

8e#.    %s. 
Thb  First  Book  op  Kings.      Edited  by 

A.  E.  Rubib,  D.D.    With  Maps.    Cr,  8p». 


Leaden  of  Beligioii 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  lAJi.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Cr.  8«0t.    8/.  M€i. 


With  Poriraits. 


Cardinal  Nbwman.  By  R.  H.  Hntton. 
John  Wbslby.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.  A. 
Bishop  Wilbbrporcb.    By  G.  W.  Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal  MANNiNa  By  A.  W.  Hnttoo,  M.  A. 
Charles  Simbon.    By  H.  C.  G.  Monle,  D.D. 

iOHN  Kbblb,    By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
'nomas  Chalmbrs.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancrlot  Anorbwbs.     By  R.  X.  Ottley, 

D.  D.    Stcond  Edition, 
Auousttkb  op  Cantbbbury.      By   E.    L. 
Cutts,  D.D. 


William  Laud.    By  W.  H.  Hnttoo,  M.A. 
Third  SdiiiaH, 

iOHNKNOX.  ByF.MaoCunn.  S^e^mdEdiiitn, 
OHN  HowB.    By  R.  F.  Hortoo,  D.D. 
tiSHOP  Kbn.    By  F.  A.  Clarice,  M.A. 
Oborgb  Fosc,  thb  Qoaxbb.   By  T.  Hodgkia, 

D.C.L.    Third  Edition, 
John  Donnb.    By  Anrustns  Jessopp,  D.D. 
THOMAS  Cbanmbb.    By  A.  L  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimbr.     By  R.  M.  Ctolyle  and  A. 

J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 
Bbhop  Butlbr.    By  W.  A.  Spooocr,  M.A. 


LitUe  Books  on  Art 

With  many  lUustraHons.    D$my  i6mo,    2x.  6d.  net* 

A  series  of  monographs  in  miniature,  containinff  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.  These  books  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  care.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  900  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure. 


Grbbk  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.    Third  Edition, 

Bookplatbs.    E.Almack. 

Rbynolds.    J.  Sime.   Second  Edition. 

RoMNBY.    George  Pastoo. 

Orbuzb  and  Bouchbr.    EUxa  F.  Pollard. 

Vandyck.    M.  G.  Smallwood. 

TuRNBR.    Frances  Tyrrell-GilL 

DORBR.    Jessie  Allen. 

HopPNBB.    H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

HoLBBiN.    Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 


Watts.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

Lbighton.    Alice  Corkran. 

Vblasqurz.     Wnfiid  Wilberibrce  and  A.  R. 

GUbert. 
CoRor.    Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  BimstingL 
Raphabu    a.  R.  Dryhnrst; 
MiLLBT.    Netta  Peacock. 
Illuminatbd  MSS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 
Christ  in  Art.    Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
Jbwbllerv.    Cyril  Davenport. 
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LiTTLS  Books  on  Ksct—eontmutd, 
BuKNS-JoNBS.     Fortune  de  Lisle. 

Edition, 
RxMBSAMDT.    Mn.  £.  A.  Sbarpw 


Setond  \  Claude.    Edward  Dillon. 

Thb  Art?  o¥}k?mh,    Bdward  Dfllon. 
Emambls.    Mrs.  Nelson  Dawson. 


The  Little  OaltodeB 

Demy  iSmo,    2s.  6d,  net, 

A  series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Each  volume  contains  90  plates  in  photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 


A  LrrTLB  Gallbrv  op  Rbynolos. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Romnby. 
A  LrrTLB  Gallery  op  Hoppnbr. 


A  LrrTLB  Gallery  op  Millais. 

A  Little  Gallery  op  English  Ports. 


The  Little  GKiides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 
Small  Pott  $vc,  ehth,  2x.  6d.  net,;  leather,  31.  6d.  net, 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a  small  series  of  books  under  the  general  title 
of  The  Little  Guides.  The  main  features  of  these  books  are  (i)  a  handy  and 
charming  form,  (a)  artistic  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  others,  (3)  good  plans 
and  maps,  (4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or 
district  treated. 

Cambridgb   and    rrs  Collbobs.     By  A. 

Hamilton  Thompson.    Stcand  Edition, 
Oxford  and  its  Colleoes.     By  J.  Wells, 

M.A.    Stvtntk  Edition, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    By  G«onn  Clinch. 
Westminster  Abbey.    By  u.  E.  Troutbeck. 

The  Bncush  Lakes.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.  A. 
Thb   Malvern    Country.     By  B.   C  A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
Shaicespbarb's  Country.      By  B.   C.   AT 

Windle,  D.Sc ,  F.R.S.    Stc»nd  Edition. 

Buckinghamshire.   By  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
Cheshire.    By  W.  M.  Gallichan. 
Cornwall.    By  A.  L.  Salmon. 
Derbyshire.     By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon.    By  S.  Baring-Gonld. 
Dorset.    By  Frank  R.  Heath. 
Hampshire.     By  J.   Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 

F.S.A. 


Hertpordshirb.      By    H.    W.   Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. 
The  Isle  op  Wight.    By  G.  Qinch. 
Rbnt.    ByG.  CUnch. 
ICerry.    By  C  p.  Crane. 
MmDLBSBX.    By  John  B.  Firth. 
Northamptonshire.     By  Wakeling  Dry. 
NoRPOLK.    By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
OxpoRDSHiRB.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
SUPPOLK.     By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
Surrey.    By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 
Sussex.    By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.    Second 

Edition, 
Thb  East  Riding  op  Yorkshire.    By  J.  E. 

Morns. 
The  North  Riding  op  Yorkshire.    By  J.  B. 

Moitis.  

Brittany.    BySw  Barinc-Gould. 
Normandy,    ay  C.  Scuoamore. 
Rome    By  C.  G.  ElUby. 
SiaLY.     By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  8tv.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is,  6d,  net;  leather,  2s,  6d,  net. 

Edited  by  EL  V. 


Anon.  ENGLISH  LYRICS,  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF. 

AuBtan  (J«M).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE.  Edited  by  E.V.  Lucas.   T^Vois, 


NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 
Lucas. 

icoB(Praacto).  THE  ESSAYS  OF  LORD 
BACON.    Edited  by  Edward  Wright. 

{Coniimtud. 
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Ths  Ltttls  LtvtLAxr^cpnHnued, 

Barhmm  (R.   HA      THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGEKD&    Edited   by   J.   B.   Atlav. 

BariMttCMrc.  P.  A.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
B«dcf6rd   (WlUIaai).      THE   HISTORV 

OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.    Edited 

by  E.  Denison  Ross. 
BIiUm  (WIUImb).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

WILLIAM    BLAKE.    Edited  by  M. 

Pkrugim. 
Borrow  (Qoorfe).    LAVENGRO.    Edited 

by  F.  HiNDKS  Gkoome.     TVvtf  y^imtrus* 
THE   ROMANY   R7E.     Edited  by  John 

Sampson. 
Browning  (Robor^     SELECTIONS 

FROM     THE    EARLY    POEMS     OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING.     EditMi  by  W. 

Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 
GmudmgiOmnf),  SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE    ANTfjACOBIN:    with   George 

Canning's  additional  Poems.     Edited  by 

Lloyd  Sanders. 
^^JSy  (AbrabiuB),    THE  ESSAYS  OF 

ABRAHAM  CdlPXEY.  EdhedbyH.  C 

MlNCRlN. 

Crabbo  (Oeorfe).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

GEORGE   CRABBE.     Edited  by  A.  C 

Dbanb. 
Cnak(Mrs.),     JOHN   HALIFAX, 

OBNTLBMAN.     Edited  by  Anne 

Mathxson.    7W  Volmmtt. 
Cnuhaw  (Richard).     THE    ENGLISH 

POEMS    OF    RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Edited  by  EiywARB  Hutton. 

Danto  (AHgWori).    THE  INFERNO  OF 

DANTE.      Translated  by  H.   F.  Cary. 

Edited  by  Paget  ToVnbex,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.   Trans. 

lated  by  H.  F.  Carv.    Edited  b^  Paget 

ToYNBBB,  M.A.,  D.Litt 
THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTK-     Trans. 

lated  by  H.  F.  Gary.    Edited  by  Paget 

TOTNBBB,  M.A.,  D.Utt. 
Darloy  (Ooorco).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Edited  by  R.  A.  Strbatfeild. 
Doano  (A.  CX     A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

LIGHT  VERSE. 
DIckoiM  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Tw0  Volumss. 
Perrlor  (Somui).     MARRIAGE     Edited 

by    A.     (^x>DiucH .  Freer     and    Lou> 

Iddbsleigh.    Two  Volumes, 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Twc  Vahtmts, 
aaakoU(Mri.).    CRANFORD.    Edited  by 

EV.  Lucas.    Stc^nd  Edition, 
lt«wtlMnM(Natlui«loi).  THESCARLET 

LETTER.    Edited  by  Percy  Dearubr. 
HoMoraoa  (T.  PA     A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


Kaata  (Jolw).  POEBfS.  With  aa  Intro- 
duction  by  L.  Binyon,  and  Notes  by  J. 
Masbfibld. 

Klnflako  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Stcond  Edition, 
mb  (Charloa).  ELIA,  AND  THE 
LAST  BSSAY^  OF  ELIA.  Edited  by 
R  V.  Lucas. 


OP.).  LONDON  LYRICS.  Edited 
bv  A.  D.  GoDLEY,  M.A.  A  reprint  of  the 
Fira   •*••  • 


irst  Edition. 
LotHHeHow  (H.  W.V    SELECTIONS 

PROM    LONGFELLOW.       Edited  by 

L.  M.  Faithfull. 
Marvell  (Andrew).     THE   POEMS  OF 

ANDREW  MARVELL.    Edited  by  E. 

Wright. 
MUtoo  (John).      THE  MINOR  POEMS 

OF  JOHN  MILTON.    Edited  by  H.  C 

Bbbcring,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westnunster. 
Molr(D,M.).  MANSIEWAUCH.    Edited 

by  T.  F.  Hbndbrson. 
Nichola  (J.  B.  B.\.   A  UTTLE  B(X>K  OF 

engliShsonnets. 

Ruihiifnartdaa).    THE  MAXIMS  OF 

LA  ROCHEFOVCAULD.  Translated 
by  Dean  Stanhopb.  Edited  by  G.  H. 
Powell. 

SmfthXHoraceaadJaBiei).    REJE(7TED 

ADDRESSES.    Edited  by  A.  D.  Godlby, 

M.A. 
SterM  (LMwaOM).    A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOURJiEY.   Edited  by  H.  W.Paul. 
ToanyRoii  (Alfred,  Lord).    THE  EARLY 

POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY. 

SON. '  Edited  by  J.  Churton  Ohxxns, 

IN    MEMORIAM.      Edited  by  H.  C 

Bbbching,  M.A. 
THE  PRINCESS.     Edited  by  Euzabbth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD.  Edited  by  BuzABKTH  Wordsworth. 
ThackerB3r(W.  M.).    VANITY  FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.     Three  Volumts, 
PENDENNIS.    Edited  by  6.  Gwtnn. 

Three  Volumes, 
ESMOND.    EditedbyS.  GwvNN. 
CHRISTBfAS  B(X)KS.  EdiCedbyS.(?wTMK. 
Vanffhan  (Hepfy).     THE  POEMS  OF 

HENRY  VAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton    azaok).      THE     (X)MPLEAT 

ANGLER.    Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 
Waterboose  (Mrs.  Alfred^     A  LITTLE 

BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 

by.    Tenth  Edition, 
Also  on  Japanese  Peper.    Leather,    sx. 
net. 
WordfWortbiW.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

WORDSW(5RTH.     Edited  by  Nowbll 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Colerldfo  (8.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.  EdiudbyOwwcs 
Sampson. 
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The  LitlU  <)Mfto  OMftlMpeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.    Wkb  Introdwtions  and  Notes 

Pott  i6mo.    In  40  Volumes,    Leather^  price  is.  net  each  volume. 

Mahogany  Revolving  Booh  Ccue»     lOf.  net. 


Mixdatnre  Library 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a  few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 


EupHJtANOR:  A  Dialogue  on  Yoath.  By 
Edwmrd  Fili<j«rald.  Frooi  tke  ^idon  pub- 
bslMd  by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.      Demy 

PoLowius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzCerald.  Prom 
eke  •dition  pablisked  by  W.  Piekaring  ia 
185a.    Dtmy  -^tm^,    LicUktr,  u,  met, 

Tm  ReBArrAT  op  Omak  KkatvAm.  By 
Edward  FitzGarald.  From  tho  ist  aditioa 
of  1859,  Third  BtUtim,    Lemtker^  it,  net. 


Thb  Lips  op  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  op 
Cherbokv.  Written  by  himsaff.  Frotntha 
edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Rill  in  the 
year  1764.      Dtmy  %2me*  L^alA^r,  9t,  net, 

Thb  Visions  op  Dom  Fkancisco  QuavxDO 
ViLLSGAS,  Kaight  of  tke  Order  of  St. 
James.  Made  English  bv  R.  L.  From  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Uerringmaa,  z668. 
leather,    %s.  net. 

Poems.  Bv  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edi- 
tion of  7848.    Ltathir^  2s.  net. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Fcap,  Svo.    Each  volume,  cloth,  2s,6d,  net;  leather,  y,  6cL  net, 

T.    F.    Henderson 

With  13 

Stod- 


Dante  Alighibri.  By  Paget  ToyakM,  M.  A , 

D.Litt.     With   I  a   lUustratioas.      Secend 

Edition, 
Savonarola.    By  R.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A. 

With  I  a  Illustrations.    Second  Elation. 
Jonn  Howard.    By  E.  C.  8.  GIbsoik,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Gloucester.  With  i«  Ilhistrations. 
Tennyson.    By  A.  C  BbmsOn,  M.A.    With 

9  Illustrations. 
Walter  Raleigh.    By  I.  A.  Taylor.    With 

la  Illustrations. 
Erasmus.    By  £.  F.  H.  Ck9ty>     >Vl(b  ra 

Illustrations. 
Thb  Young  Prbtbndbr.    By  C  9.  Terry. 

With  Z3  Illustrations. 


romirtp  bdrns.     ^rf 

Wkh  ra  lUostrattons. 
Chatham.    By  A  S.  M'Dowall. 

Illoitrations. 
St.  Francis  op  Assist.    By  Anna  M. 

dart.    With  r6  IHnstmtkms. 
Canning.    By  W.  Alison  Phillips.    With  ta 

Illustrations. 
Bbaconspield.    By  Walter  Sichel.    With  la 

Illustrations. 
GoBTKB.    By  H.  G.  Atkins.    With  la  lUua- 


St    Cyres.     With 


Fbnelok.     By  Viscount 
sa  Ilhistnuions. 


School  Szandnatioii  Sorios 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAK,  M.A,    Cr.  $vo,    as.  6d. 


Frsnch  Examination  Papers.    By  A.  M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.    F&urfeentk  Edition. 
A   Key,  issued  to  Tmors  and  Private 
Students  only  to  be  had  on  appKcatkyn 
to    the   Publishers.      F(/ik  Edition, 
CroTvn  Bvo.    6s.  net. 
Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     TMrteentk  Edition, 
Key  (Sixth  Edition)  isMied  as  above. 
6t.net, 
Grbbk  Examination  Papkks.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Ifinth  Edition, 
Kbv  {Third  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6t.net, 
Gbrman  Examination  Papbm.     By  R.  J. 
Morick    SMhBdmen, 


Key  {Third  Edition)  issued  as  above 
6s.  net. 

History  and  Gbogiaphy  Ejcamination 
Papers.  By  C  H.  Spcaco,  M JL  Soeond 
Edition, 

Physics  Examtnation  Papsks.  By  R.  E. 
Steel,  M.A.,  F.C& 

General  Knowlsdgx  Examination 
Papsrs.  By  a.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Sixth  Et^ion, 

Rby  {Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
ft,  nek 

Examination  Papers  in  English  Uistoxt. 
By  J.  Tait  Pkmden.Wardhiw,  B.  A. 
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8QboolHMoriM 

lUusiraUd.     Crtmtn  ^oo.     Ii.  6dl 


A  School  Histoky  op  Wakwiocshikb.    By 

a  C.  A.  Windk,  D.Sc,  P.R.S. 
A  School  Histoky   op    Somsksst.      By 


Walter  Ravmood. 
A  School  Histost  op 
W.E.  Rhodes. 


LxMCASHnui.     by 


A  School  Histokv  op  Surkev. 
Maiden,  M.A. 


A  School  Histokt  op  Middlesbx. 
G.  Plan- and  F.  W.  Walton. 


By  H.  E. 
By  V. 


Textbooks  of  Sdenee 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M. 
Practical  Mbchahics.  By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 


Third  BditUm,    Cr,%v0,    y.6d. 
Practical  Physics.    By  H.  Strood,  D.Sc, 

itA.    Cr.  8««.    4«*6<'* 
Practical  Chbmistry.     Part   l     By   W. 

French,  M.A.    Cr.  8c».    F^ttrtk  Sditim. 

js.6d.    Partn.    By  W.  French,  M. A.,  and 

T.  H.  Boardman,  M.A.    Cr,  Sm.    is.  td, 
Tbchnical  Arithmetic    and    Geometry. 

By  C    T.    MUlis,    M.I.M.E.      Cr,    9oc, 

y.6d. 
Examples  in  Physics.    By  C  E.  Jacksoo, 

aA.    Cr.SM.    %»,6d. 


A.  aSc.,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 

Plant  Lips,  Studies  in  Garden  and  School 
By  Horace  F.  Jones,  F.CS.  With  320 
Diapams.    Cr.  §cp«.    3X.  6d, 

The  Complete  School  Chemistrt.  By  F. 
Oldham,  aA.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Stw. 

An  Organic  Chembtxy  por  Schools  and 
Technical  Institutes.  ByA.£.DiinstaD. 
a Sc. (Load.),  F.CS.   Ilhmrated.  Cr.  8iw. 

Elementary  Science  por  Pvpil  Teachers. 
Physics  Section.  By  W.  T.  Ooogh, 
A.R.CS.  (Lood^  F.CS.  Chemistry 
Section.  ByA.£.I>anstan.aSc(LoDd.X 
F.CS.  With  a  Plates  and  10  Diagrams. 
Cr,  8e».    t. 


lletliiioii'f  Simplified  Fmoh  Texts 

EdHed  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A 
One  Shilling  tack. 


L'HiSTOiRE  D*UNE  TuupE.  Adapted  by  T.  R. 

N.Crofts,  M.A. 
Abdallam.    Adapted  by  J.  A.  Wilson 


La  Chanson  db  Roland.     Adapted  by  H. 

Riea,M.A. 
MteoiRES  DB  Cadichon.    Adapted  by  J.  F. 

Rhoades. 


Methnen't  Standard  Library 

In  Sixpenny  Volumes. 

Thb  Standard  Library  is  a  new  series  of  votomes  containing  the  great  classics  of  the 
world,  and  particolarly  the  finest  worics  of  English  literature.  All  the  great  masters  will  be 
represented,  either  b  complete  works  or  in  selections.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  publishers  to 
l^acc  the  best  books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon^  race  within  the  reach  of  ^very  reader,  so  that  the 
series  maj  represent  something  of  the  diversity  and  splendour  of  our  English  tongue.  The 
characteristics  of  Trr  Standard  Library  are  four  :— z.  Soundness  op  Text.  a.  Cheapness. 
3.  Clearness  op  Type.  4.  Simplicity.  The  books  are  well  printed  on  good  paper  at  a 
price  which  on  the  whole  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  publishing.  Each  Yolume  coo- 
tains  from  100  to  950  psjIM,  and  is  issued  in  paper  covers,  Crown  8vo,  at  Sixpence  net,  or  in 
ckHh  gilt  at  One  ShiUing  net.  In  a  few  cases  long  books  are  issued  as  Double  Volumes 
or  as  Treble  Vohuies. 


The  Meditations  op  Marcus  Aurblius. 

The  translation  u  by  R.  Graves. 
Sense  and  Sbnsibiuty.    By  Jane  Austen. 
Essays  and    Counsels    and    The    New 

Atlantis.     By    Francis   Baoon,     Lord 

Vcrulam. 
Relicio    Medici  and    Urn   Burial.     By 

Sir  Thomas  Browne.    The  text  has  been 

collated  by  A.  R.  Waller. 


The  Pilgrim's  Progress.    By  John  Bnnyan. 
Replbctions  on  the  French  KEVOLunoN. 

By  Edmund  Burke. 
The  Poems  and  Songs  op  Robert  Burns. 

Double  Volume. 
The  Analogy  op  Reugion,  Natitral  and 

Revealed.    ByJosq>h  Butler,  D.D. 
The  Poems  op  Thomas  Chatterton.    In  9 

volumes. 
Vol.  L^MIscelUneottS  Potms. 

\C0niinMed, 
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If bthvbn's  Standard  Librakt— <#iitft#M4fc 

Vol.  II.— The  Rowley  Poems. 
Thb  Nkw  Lifk  and  Sonnxts.    By  Dante. 
Translated  into  English  by  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
Tom  Jones.   By  Henry  Fielding.   Treble  Vol. 
Cranpord.    By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
The  History  op  thb  Dbclinb  and  Fall  op 
THB  Roman  Empire.    By  Edward  Gibbon. 
In  7  double  volumes. 

The  Text  and  Notes  have  been  revised  by 
T.  B.  Bury,  Litt.D.,  but  the  Appendices  of 
tne  more  expensive  edition  are  not  given. 
The  Vicar  op  Wakepibld.        By    Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The  PobmsandPlays  op  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
The  Works  or  Ben  Jonson. 

Vol.  I.— The  Case  is  Altered.    Every  Man 
in  His  Humour.    Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour. 
Vol.  II. —Cynthia's  Revels;  The  Poetaster. 
The  text  has  been  collated  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
Thb  Poems  op  John  Keats.    Double  volume. 
The  Text  has  been  collated   by  E.  de 
SelincourL 
On  the  Imitation  op  Christ.    By  Thomas 
k  ICempis. 

The  translation  is  by  C.  Bigg,  DD., 
Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holt 

LiPE.    By  William  Law. 
Paradise  Lost.    By  John  Milton. 

ElKONOKLASTBS  AND  THE  TENURE  OP  KiNGS 

AND  Magistrates.    By  John  Milton. 
Utopia  and  Poems.    By  Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  Republic  op  Plato.     Translated  by 


Sydenham  and  Taylor.    Double  Volume. 

The    translation    has  been    revised    by 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
The    Little  Flowers    op    St.    Francis. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 
Thb  Works  op  William  Shakespeare.    In 

10  volumes. 
Vol.  l— The  Tempest ;  The  Two  Gentlemen 

of  Verona ;  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ; 

Measure  for  Measure;  The  Comedy  ot 

Errors. 
Vol.  1 1. — Much  Ado  About  Nothing ;  Love's 

Labour's  Lost;   A  Midsummer  Niriit's 

Dream ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  As  You 

LikelL 
Vol.  iii.~The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;  All  *s 

Well  that  Ends  Well;  Twelfth  Night ;  The 

Winter's  Tale. 
VoL  IV.— The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John ; 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Second ; 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. ;  The 

Second  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. 
Vol.  v.— The  Life  of  King  Henry  v. ;  The 

First  Part  of  King  Henry  vi. ;  The  Second 

Part  of  Kuig  Henry  vi. 
VoL  VI.— The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry 

VI. ;  The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  in. ; 

The  Famous  History  of  the  Life  of  King 

Henry  viu. 
Thb  Poems  op  Pbxcv  Btsshe  Shellby.  In  4 
volumes. 
Vol.  L— Alastor ;  The  Daemon  of  the  World ; 

The  Revoh  of  Islam^  etc. 
The  Text  has  been  revised  by  CD.  Locock. 
The  Lipb  op  Nelson.    By  Robert  Southey. 
The  Natural  Histort  and  Antiquities  op 
Sblbornb.   By  Gilbert  White. 


Textbooks  of  Tedinology 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M. A.,  RSa,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

How  to  Make  a  Dress.    By  J.  A.  E.  Wood.    Ei 

Fourth  Ediiwn,    Cr.  809.     z«.  6d, 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.    By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Fifth  Edition,    Cr,  8w.     3*.  6d. 
Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

By  Clare  Hill.     Third  EditicH,    Cr.  %vo. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  op  Tex- 
tile Design.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Demy 
Zvo.    js.  6d.  El 

Builders'  Quantities.  By  H.  C.  Grubb. 
Cr.  Bv0,    IS,  6d. 

Vttrovsst  Metal  Work.  By  A.  C.  Horth. 
Cr,  8cv.    9s.  6d. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 

Edited  by  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  series  is  intended,  in  part,  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  teachers  or  students  of 
Theology  with  trustworthy  Textbooks,  adequately  representing  the  present  position 
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of  the  questions  dealt  with ;  in  part,  to  make  aaoMsiiile  to  the  reading  pokjdc  wm 
accntate  and  coaciBe  statemeat  of  facts  and  principles  in  AH  qmations  beaiinf  on 
Theology  and  Religion. 


Tn  XXXIX  Aancus  or  thk  Chvkch  or 

Englamd.     Edife«d  by  E.  C  S.  Gibeon, 

D.XX     F0k  mnd  Ckim^  Editi0n  m  ent 

Vohimg,    DemjrBw.    x2S.6d. 
Ah  iNTtooocrioK    to   the    History  op 

RauGioN.      Ily    F.    B.    Jtvont.    M.A.. 

Ult-D.  Third  iditUn.   Dtmytmo,  toi»6d, 
Thb  Doctrins  op  thb  Incarnation.    By  R. 

L.   Ociley,   D.IX     Sumtd    mmd  Cktmi^ 

Bditi9m»    Dtm^f  8«#.    xar.  6<& 


An  Iktrodoction  to  tkb  History  op  thb 
Crbbos.  By  a.  B.  Bank,  .D.D  Dwmf 
8fw.    lor.  ^d, 

Thb  Philosophy  op  Rbligioh  in  Bnolano 
AND  America.  By  Alfred  CaMecoH,  D.D. 
Dimy  Bvp*    los.  6d. 

A  History  op  Early  Christian  Doctrinb. 
By  J.  P.  Bcthune-Baker,  M.A.   Demy  990. 

XQt.^d, 


Tke  WestmiaBter  OomiiM&tariaB 

General  Editor.  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  KeWe  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  UniYersity  of  Oxford. 
The  object  of  each  oommamary  is  primarily  exegetical,  to  interpret  ihe  author's 
raeanmg  to  the  present  generarion.  'The  editors  will  not  deal,  except  very  subor- 
dinately,  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or  philology ;  bat,  taldng  the  English 
text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  tir  to  eombine  a  hearty  accept* 
anoe  of  critical  principles  with  k>yalty  to  the  dathoUc  Faith. 

Thb  FlRfT  Epistlb  op  Paol  thb  Apostlb 
TO  thb  Corinthians.  Edited  by  U.  L. 
Ooudg«,M.A.    D»mj%o0,    <«. 

Thb  Epistlb  OP  St.  Jambs.  BdkW  witfi  In- 
troduction aod  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowting, 
D.D.    Demy^w,    6f. 

Thb  Book  op  Bxbkibl.  Edited  K.  A.  Red* 
path,  M.A.,D.Litt.    DtmyUt^.    ios.6d. 


Thb  Book  op  Gbnbsis.    Edited  with  Intro- 

dactioa  and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 

Sixth  Editiom    Demy  8cw.    lof.  ftd, 
Tkb  Book  op  Job.  Edited  by  It  C  S.  GtbsoBi 

D.D.    Second  Edition.    Demy^vo,    6f. 
Thb  Acts  op  thb  ApoerLBS.    Edited  by  R. 

B.  Rackbam,  M.A*     Dtmy  Svtf.     Third 

MdiMom    loc  6^ 


Part  IL — Fiction 


Addariey  (Hoa.  and  ^^'JSff»\f^}^ 

of  'Stephen  Remarx.'     BEHOLD  THE 

DAYS  COME.   Socomi  EdUi0n,   CkBvo. 

V.  6d, 
Albanesl  (B.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE  OTHER.     Fourth  Edition,      Cr, 

tvo,    $t, 
THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    dr. 
CAPRICIOrS  CAROLINE.     Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  ivo.    6e. 
LOVE   AND   LOUISA.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  ^o.    6s. 
PETER.  A  PARASITE.    Cr.  8w.    6x. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY,     Third 

Edition,    Cr,  Boo,    6s. 
I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN.      Third  Editiom 

Cr.  Bvo,    6s, 
Anstey  (P.).   Author  of  'Vice  Versl*     A 

BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.    Illustrated 

by  Bernard  Partridge.     Third  Edition. 

Cr,  Bvo,    xs.  6d. 
Biuwt  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third BdiHon,    Cr.Bvo.    U. 
THE    PASSPORT.    Fo^irih  Editiom    Cr, 

Bvo  6s, 
TEMPTATION.    Fowrth ESHom    Cr.Bvo, 

60. 


CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 

Bvo.    6s, 
DONNA    DIANA.    A  Nm  Editiom    Cr. 

Bvo,    6s. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.  A  New  Editiom   Cr,Zvo. 

6s. 
Baring-Oouhl  (S.).    ARMINELL.    Fi/ih 

Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
URITH.    Fi/ih  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.    Seventh 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6t. 
CHEAP  JACK   ZITA.     Fomrtk  Editiom 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
MARGERY    OF    QUETHER.        Third 

Editiom    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fi/9h  Editiom 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
JACQUETTA.    Third  Editiom  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fi/th  Editiom  Cr.Bvo,  6s. 
NO^MI.    Illustrated.   Fonrth  Editiom    Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
TUB  BROOM-SQUIRE.      Illustrated. 

Fi/ih  Editiom    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.    O.  ttw.    6s. 
THB     PBNNYCOMEQUICKS.        Third 

Editiom    Cr.  9vo.    6s. 
GITATAS  THE   TINNER.        HhMrated. 
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BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.    lUui- 

trated.    Stamd  Edition,    Cr,  8cw.    6r. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.    Cr.  8cv.    6*. 
WINE  FRED.    Illustrated.    Stcond  Edition, 

Cr.  %tw,    6x. 
ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr,  Zvo,  ti. 
MISS  QUILLET.    Illusiratcd.    Cr,  Zvo.  6s. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.    Cr.  8w.   6s. 
IN  DEWISLAND.     Stamd  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s, 
LITTLE  TTTPENNY.  A  New  Edition.  6d. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
BariMtt  (Edltli  K,\    A  WILDERNESS 

WINNER.   Second  Edition,  Cr.  Bvo.   6s. 
Barr  (James).    LAUGHING  THROUGH 

A  WILDERNESS.    Cr.  9vo.    6s. 
Barr  (Robert).      IN  THE  MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.     TAird  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE   STRONG   ARM.     Second  Edition. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.     Ttkird  EdiiUn. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE     COUNTESS     TEKLA.        FonrtA 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  LADY  ELECTRA.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8cw.    6s. 
THE     TEMPESTUOUS     PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels  and  S.  Crane. 
BMrUe  (Harold).    THE  ADVENTURES 

OF  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
BeUoc(Hllaire).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 

MERCHANT.     With  36  Illustrations  by 

G.    K.   Chbstbktok.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
Benton  (E.  P.)  DODO.  Fifteenth  Edition, 

Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
THE  CAPSINA.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Bvo. 

6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Benson    (Margaret).       SUBJECT     TO 

VANITY.    Cr.Bvo.    y.6d. 
^te^hmUm  (Ralph).     THE  MILL.     Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
Burton  (J.  Blonndelle).      THE   FATE 

OF  VALSEC.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Capes  (Bernard),  Author  of  'The  Lake  of 

Wine.'  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE.   Third 

Edition,    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
A  JAY  OF  ITALY.   FonrthEd.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
LOAVES  AND  FISHES.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  ROGUE'S  TRAGEDY.    Second  Edition. 

Cliaiitea(Ra'ndaU).   MAYS.   SecondEdi- 

Hon,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Chesney(Weatlierby).    THE  TRAGEDY 

OF    THE    GREAT    EMERALD.     Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
THE    MYSTERY   OF    A    BUNGALOW. 

Second  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
CoreUI  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.    Twenfy^eventk  Edition.   Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 


VENDETTA.     Twenty-Fifth  Edition.    Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
THELMA.     Thirty-Sixth  Edition.    Cr.Bvo. 

ARDATH  :  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD 

SELF.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.   6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.   Fourteenth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
WORMWOOD.    Fifteenth  Ed.   Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
BARABBAS:     A     DREAM     OF    THE 

WORLDS     TRAGEDY.      Forty-second 

Edition.    Cr.  Bnro.    6s. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-second 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
THE     MASTER     CHRISTIAN.      Tenth 

Etlition.    Cr.  Buo.    6s. 
TEMPORAL    POWER:   A   STUDY    IN 

SUPREMACY.     150/A    Thousand.     Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
GODS  GOOD  MAN :  A  SIMPLE  LOVE 

STORY.    Eleventh  Edition.    Cr.Bpo.   6s 
THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.    Twenty-sixth  Edi- 
tion,   Cr.  Bvo,    6s, 
BOY:  a  Sketch.   Ninth  Edition,  Cr.Bvo,  6s. 
CAMEOS    Twelfth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Cotes  (Mrs.  Bverard).    See  Sara  Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cotterell  (Constance).     THE    VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES.  Illustrated.  Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Crane    (Stephen)    and    Barr    (Robert). 

THEORUDDY.    CrBvo.    6s. 
Crockett  (S.  R.),  Author  of 'The  Raiders,' 

etc    LOCH  INVAR.    Illustrated.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.   Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
Croker  (B.  M.).     THE  OLD  CANTON- 

MENT.   Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
JOHANNA.  Second  Edition.    Cr.  8w.    6s. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo,    6s, 
A     NINE    DAYS'    WONDER.        Third 

Editwu,    Cr.Bvo.   6s. 
PEGGY    OF    THE    BARTONS.      Sixth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
ANGEL.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
A  STATE  SECRET.     Third  Edition.    Cr. 

Bvo.    xs.  6d. 
Crosble(Mary).  DISCIPLES.  Cr.  Bvo.  6ft 
Dawson    (A.    J).       DANIEL    WHYTE. 

Cr.  Bvo.   3f.  64- 
Deane  (Mary).     THE  OTHER   PAWN. 

Cr,  Bvo.     6s, 
Doyle    (A.   Cenan),    Author  of  *Sherkx:k 

Hohnes/      'The    White    Company,'    etc. 

ROUND   THE    RED    LAMP.      Tenth 

Editioet,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Dnncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.    Everard 

Cotes).      THOSE    DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s.    See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Pindlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 

OF     BALGOWRIE.        Fifth    Edition. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.    Socond 
Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
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(JVUry).    A  NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition,    Cr.  8cv..    6». 
THE   ROSE   OF  JOY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr,  %oo,    6f . 
A  BLIND  BIRD'S  NEST.     With  8  Illas- 

trations.    Second  Edition,    Cr,  9vo,    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
HtSMtrlck   (K.)     THE     WEANS     AT 

ROWALLAN.     Ilhistrated.     Stcond  Edi- 

tion.    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
Prandf    (M.  B.).      STEPPING   WEST- 

WARD.    Socond  Edition,    Cr.%oo,    6s. 
Prater  (Mrs.  Harh),  Author  of 'The  Stolen 

Emperor.'     THE  SLAKING  OF   THE 

SWORD.    Cr.bvo.    6s. 
IN    THE    SHADOW  OF  THE    LORD. 

Third  Edition,    Crown  9vo,    6s, 
Palfor-MaltlMid  (BUaX  Author  of  *  The 

DayBookofBethiaHardacre.'  BLANCHE 

ESMEAD.    Second  Edition,   Cr.9vo,    6s, 
OatM  (Bleanor),  Author  of '  The  Bionaphy 

of  a  Prairie  Girl.'  THE  PLOW-WOMAN. 

Cr.  %vo.    6s. 
0«rard  (DarotlMa).  Author  of  <  Uuly  Baby.' 
HOLY    MATRIMONY.     Second  Edition. 

Cr,  8tw.    6e, 
MADE  OF  MONEY.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s, 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.    Cr,  8sw.   6s. 
THE     IMPROBABLE      IDYL.         Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Btw.    6c 
See  also  Shilling  Norels. 
OUf inf  (OeerfeX  Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In 

the  Year  of  JubUee,'  etc     THE  TOWN 

TRAVELLER.  ^-AvW^i^    Cr.  8mr.    6s. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.    Cr.  ^vo.    6s. 
Oleig  (Charles).     BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Illustrated.    Cr,  Svo.    34.  6d, 
Haarittoa  (M.),  Author  of  *CUit  Laurels.' 

THE  FIRST  CLAIM.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Btfo.    6s. 
Harraden  (Beatrice).      IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition,  Cr.Svo.  6e, 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.      Twef/^th  Edition,     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
THE  SCHOLAR'S  DAUGHTER.    Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
Harrod  (P.)  (Prances  Perbes  Robertson). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  Cr. 

Bvo.    6s, 
Herbertjoa   (Agnes    Q.).      PATIENCE 

DEAN.    Cr.  8cv.    6s. 
Hlcheos  (Robert).    THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  EdiHon. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
TONGUES    OF   CONSCIENCE.      Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
FELIX.    Ft/lh  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Sixth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 
BYEWAYS.    Cr.  8w.    6s. 
THE  GARDEN   OF  ALLAH.     Fi/teonth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr,  Bvo.  6s. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.    Seventh 

Edition,    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
Hope  (Anthony).     THE  GOD  IN  THE 

CAR.     Tenth  Edition. 


Cr.  Bvo. 
Sixth 


6s. 
Edition. 


A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fi/th  Ed.   Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.   Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

PHROSO.     Illustrated  by  H.   R.   Millab. 
Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 

SIMON  DALE,  muatnted.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.Bvo.    6s. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.    Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 

?UISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
HE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC    Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Hope  (Qrafaan),  Author  of '  A  Cardinal  am! 

his  Conscience,'  etc.,  etc     THE    LADY 

OFLYTE.    Second  Edition.   Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
Hoosman  (Clenence).     THE  LIFE  OF 

SIRAGLOVALKDEGALIS.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
Uyne  (C  J.  CntcUfffe).  Author  of  '  Captain 

Kettle.'     MR.   HORROCKS.  PURSER. 

Fourth  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.   6s. 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BU(XANEER. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Jacobs  (W.  W.).       MANY    CARGOES. 

Twenty-Ninth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    ^s.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.  Fourteenth  Edition..   Cr. 

Bvo.     xs.  6d. 
A    MaSeR    OF    CRAFT.      Illustrated 

Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    ix.  6d. 
LIGHT   FREIGHTS.      Illustrated.     Sixth 

Eiiition.    Cr.  Bvo.    \s.  6d. 
THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING.    Eighth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr,  Bvo.    y.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.  Illustrated.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Bivo.    y.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.     Illustrated.     Seventh  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Bvo.    %s.  6d. 
AT    SUNWICH    PORT.     Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    js.  6d. 
James  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE.  Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  AMBASSADORS.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Keays  (H.    A.    MltcheU).      HE    THAT 

EATETH    BREAD   WITH    ME.      Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
Kester  (Vauffhan).     THE   FORTUNES 

OF  THE  LANDRAYS.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Lawless  (Hon.  BniUy).    WITH   ESSEX 

IN  IRELAND.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
LeQueoxCW.).   THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

WESTMINSTER.    Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
THE   CLOSED   BOOK.     Third  Edition. 

Cr,  Bvo.   6s. 
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were 
LOYALTY 


THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    SHADOW. 

IllosCrated.     Third  Edition,    Cr,  Bvo.    6s, 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.   Third  EdiH^n. 

Cr.  8o».    6s. 
Lavctt-YMts  (S.).      ORRAIN.      Ssccnd 

EditioM.    Cr,  Zvo.    6s. 
LMidon  (Jack),  Author  of  '  The  Call  of  the 

Wild,'  *The   Sea   Wolf.*   etc.      WHITE 

FANG.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr,  8w.    6*. 
Lucas  (E.  V.X    LISTENER'S  LURE :  An 

Obliqae  Narration.     Crozon  Bvo.     Fourth 

Editum.    Cr,  Zoo,    6s, 
Lyan  (B4iia>.      DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST,     ^tnd  Th/msand,    Cr.  Bvo. 

^s,6d 
McCarthy  (Justin  IL).  Author  of '  If  I 

King.'      THE    LADY   OF    LOYA___ 

HOUSE.  Illustrated.   Third  Edition,  Cr. 

Bvo,    6s. 
THE  DRYAD.  Second  Edition,  Cr,  Bvo,  6s, 
Macdooald  (Ronald).    THE  SEA  MAID. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  %oo,    6s. 
A  HUMAN  TRINITY.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.  6s, 
MacnaHffhtan(S.).    THE  FORTUNE  OF 

CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  FourthEdiHon, 

Cr,  Bvo,   6s, 
Malet(Liicas).    COLONEL  ENDERBY^ 

WIFE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.      New 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.    >i/le*nth  EdiHon. 

Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
THE  CARISSIMA.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fourth  Edi. 

tion.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE    HISTORY     OF    SIR     RICHARD 

CALM  AD  Y.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Mann(Mrs.  M.  B.).  OLIVIA'S  SUMMER. 

Second  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 
A    LOST     ESTATE.       A    New   Edition, 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  A  New  Edition, 

Cr.  Bxfo.    6s. 
THE  PARISH  NURSE.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 
GRAN'MA'S JANE.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 
A   WINTERS   TALE.      A  Nrto  Edition, 

Cr,  Bvo,    6s. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.     A  New 

Edition.    Cr.  Bivo.    6s. 
ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT.     Third  Ed.    Cr, 

Bvo,  6s.  See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
THE  MEMORIES  OF  RONALD  LOVE. 

THE  EGLAMORE  PORTRAITS.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Marriott     (Charles),     Author     of     'The 

Column.'     GENEVRA.    Second  Edition, 

Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
Marsh  (Richard).    THE  TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE.  Second  Edition.   Cr.Bvo.   6s. 
THE  MARQUIS  OF   PUTNEY.    Second 

Editiom,    Cr.Bvo,    6s. 


A  DUEL.    Cr  Bvo,    6s. 
IN  THE  SERVICE  OF   LOVE. 
Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 


Third 


See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Feathers,'  etc.     CLEMENTINA.     Illus- 


Mason  (A.  B. 


Author  of  'The  Four 


trated.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
Mathers  (Helen),  Author  of  '  Comin'  thro' 

the   Rye.'      HONEY.     Fourth   Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.    Cr.  Bvo. 

6s, 
THE  FERRYMAN.    Second  Edition,    Cr. 

Bvo,    6s. 
TALLY-HO  I    Fourth  Edition.   Cr.Bvo,' 6s. 
Maxwell  (W.  B.),  Author  of  *The  Ragged 

Messenger.'     VIVIEN.     Eighth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo,    6s, 
THE   RAGGED    MESSENGER.      Third 

Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
FABULOUS  FANCIES.    Cr,  Bvo,    6s, 
THE  GUARDED  FLAME.    Seventh  Edi- 

turn.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY.  Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
ODD  LENGTHS.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 
Meade  (UT.).    DRIFT.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
RESURGAM.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 
VICTORY.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girb. 
Melton  (R.X     Ci<ESAR'S  WIFE.     Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Meredith    (BlUs).       HEART     OF     MY 

HEART.    Cr.Bvo.   6s. 
Miller  (BstherX    LIVING  LIES.   Second 

Edition,    Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 
*Miss   MoUy*    (The  Author  of).       THE 

GREAT  RECONCILER.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Mltford  (Bertram).   THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      Illustrated.      Sixth   Edition. 

Cr.  Bzfo,    3*.  6d. 
IN    THE   WHIRL    OF    tHE    RISING. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  RED  DERELICT.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo,    6s, 
Montresor  (P.    P.X   Author  of  'Into  the 

Highways  and   Hedges.'     THE  ALIEN. 

Third  Edition,    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
Morrison  (Arthur).     TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.   Sn^enth Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s, 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    Fifth  Edition 

Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
TO   LONDON    TOWN.      Second  Edition 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
CUNNING  MURRELL.    Cr.  Boo.    6s, 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.    Fourth  Edi. 

tion.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Nesblt  (B.).    (Mrs.  E.  Bland).    THE  RED 

HOUSE.      Illustrated.      Fourth  Edition 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Norrts(W.B.).    HARRY  AND  URSULA. 

Second  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 
OUIvant    (Alfred).       OWD    BOB,    THE 

GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.      Ninth 

Edition,     Cr.  Bvo,    6t, 
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Oppenlieta  (B.  PhlUiM).    MASTER  OF 

MEN.    Fourth  Editiem.    Cr.Bva.    6s. 
OzeabUB    (JohoX    Author   of   'Barbe    of 

Grand  Bayou. '     A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 

Sec0md  Edition,    Cr.  8v0.    6f. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.    /i/?A 

EdUi»tt,    Cr.  %vo.    6s. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS.    With  a  Frontispiece 

in    photoaravtire    by    Harold    Copping. 

Fourth  Edition,    Cr.  6vo.    6s, 
THE  LONG  ROAD.     With  a  Frontispiece 

by   Hakold  Copping.     TAird  Edttiom, 

Cr.  Stfo,    6s. 
Palo  (Barry).    LINDLEY  KAYS.    Tkird 

Edition.    Cr.  Btfo.    6s, 
Parker  (OUbert).     PIERRE  AND   HIS 

PEOPLE.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  dvo.    6s. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  Ft/ih  Edition,   Cr.Bv*. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF   A  SAVAGE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.    6s, 
THE   TRAIL  OF  THE   SWORD.    lUui- 

trated.    Ninth  Edition.    Cr.  Szw.     6s. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC : 

The    Story  of  a  host   Napoleon.      Fi/ih 

Edition.    Cr.  8cw.    6s. 
AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The   Last  Adventures  of  *  Pretty  Pierre.' 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Qvo.     6s, 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.     Ilhis- 

trated.    Fi/tsenth  Edition.    Cr.  8tv.    6s. 
THE    BATTLE  OF   THE   STRONG;    a 

Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.    Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition,    Cr.  %vo.    ts, 
THE    POMP   OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Sicond  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    y,  6d. 
Pemberton  (Max).     THE  FOOTSTEPS 

OF   A   THRONE.      Illustimted.      Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     With  Illustra 

tions  by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.   Forrestier. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
PhUlpotta  (B4eo).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6c 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.     Ff/ih  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Bivo.    6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  %po.    6s. 
SONS    OF     THE     MORNING.      Second 

Editiott.    Cr.  9oo.    6s. 
THE  RIVER.     Third  Edition.   Cr.  Bvo.   6s. 
THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.     Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.   Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.   With  a  Frontis- 
piece.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  PORTREEVE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Pickthall    (Marnuduke).      SAID    THE 

FISHERMAN.    Sixth  Edition,    Cr.  Boo. 

6s. 
BRENDLE.    Second  Edition,    Cr.Bvo,    6s. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  ISLAM.      Third  Edi- 
tion,   Cr.  Bvo,    6s, 


Author  of  *  Dead  Mao's  Rock.'    THE 
ITE  WOLF.      Second  Ediium.    Cr, 

Sew.    6s, 
THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
MERRY  GARDEN  AND  OTHER 

STORIES.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
Rawsoa  (Maud  Stepney),  Author  of  'A 

Lady  of  the  Regency.    'The   Labourer's 

Comedy,'    etc      THE     ENCHANTED 

GARDEN.    Cr.  Bioo.    6s. 
Wiya    (Grace).       THE    WOOING    OF 

SHEILA.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  8w.    6s. 
RMffe  (W.  Pett).      LOST  PROPERTY. 

Second  Edition,    Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 
ERB.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.    Second Ediiion. 

Cr.  Bvo.    xs.  6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    A  New  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    V.  6d. 
MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS.    lUostrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.    Cr.  Bvo. 

%s,6d. 
THE  WICKHAMSES.      Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Reberta  (C  Q.  D.\    THE  HEART  OF 

THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.  Cr.  Bvo,  i*.  6d. 
RlwaeU    (W.     Gimrk\      MY    DANISH 

SWEETHEART.    Illustrated.  Fi^h 

Edition.    Cr,  Bvo,    6s. 
HIS    ISLAND    PRINCESS.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition,    Cr,  6vo.    6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Boo.  6s. 

Sea  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Serffeant    (Adeline).       BARBARA'S 

MONEY.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
THE    PR(X;RESS  of  RACHAEL.      Cr. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 
Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Shannon.  (W.F.      THE  MESS  DECK. 
Cr.  Bvo.    js.  6d, 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Slielley(Bertlia).  ENDERBY.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

51dffwlck  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Author  of  'Cyn- 
thia's Way."  THE  KINSMAN.  With  8 
Illustrations  byC  E.  Brock.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Sonnlchsen  (Albert).  DEEP-SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 

Sunbury  (Oeorge).  THE  HA'PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE.    Cr.  Bvo.    y.  6d. 

Urqofaart  (M.),  A  TRAGEDY  IN  COM- 
MONPLACE.   Second  Ed.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

WalnenuinOPani).   THE  SONG  OF  THE 
FOREST.    Cr.Bvo.    6s, 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

WalU(B.  C).  THE  ANCIENT  LAND. 
MARK:  A  Keetucky  Romaaca.  Cr.  8o# 
6t. 
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WatMa  (H.  B.  MarrlottX    AIAltUMS 

AND  EXCURSIONS.    Cr.  &v.    tu 
CAPTAIN   FORTUNE.      TMrd  EdiiUn, 

Cr.  8ev.    6x. 
TWISTED  EGLANTINE.     With  8  Illus- 

(rations  by  Frank  Craig.    Third  Edition, 

Cr.Bvo.    6s, 
THE  HIGH  TOBY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Third  Edition,    Cr.  Boo.    6t, 
A     MIDSUMMER      DAY'S      DREAM. 

Third  EdUion.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
WeU«  (H.  a.).    THE  SEA    LADY.    Cr. 

ivo.    6s. 
Wcymaa  (St«ii]«y)f  Author  of  *  A  Gentleman 

of  France.'    UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 

With  Illustrations  by  R.  C  Woodvillb. 

Tfitniieth  Edition.    Cr.  dvo.    6s. 
White  (SUwmrt  E.\  Author  of '  The  Blazed 

Trair     CONJUROR'S      HOUSE.       A 

Romance  of  the  Free  Trail.  Stcond  Edition. 

Cr.  Boo.    6s,       _  _ 

White  (Pergr).    THE  SYSTEM.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  8w.    6s. 
THE  PATIENT  MAN.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
WmUuas  (Margery>     THE  BAR.     Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 


WmilMiMNi  (Mrt.  C.  N.),  Author  of  *The 
Barnstormers.'  THE  ADVENTURE 
OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Second  Edition. 
Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 
Third  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 

PAPA.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

WlUianisoii  (C  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR :  Being  the 
Romance  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illustrated. 
Sixteenth  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES.  Illustrated. 
Eighth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  With 
x6  Illustrations.  Eighth  Edition,  Cr, 
Bvo,    6s.        • 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  Third  EdiHon, 
Illustrated. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Sixth  Edition.    Cr,  Boo.    6s. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf),  Author  of  'Uriah  the 
HitUte.'  THE  PATHWAY  OF  THE 
PIONEER  (Nous  AutresX  Fourth 
Edition.    Cr,Bvo,  6s. 


Methnen's  Shilling  Novels 

Cr,  8w,     CUth,  IS,  net. 


Anther  of  •Mil*  MoUy.'    THE  GREAT 

RECONCILER. 
Balffoiir    (Andrew).     VENGEANCE    IS 

MINE. 
TO  ARMS. 
Barinff-Qoa]d(S.).   MRS.  CURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 
Barlow   (JeaeV   Author  of  'Irish  Idylls.' 

FROM     THE     EAST     UNTO     THE 

WEST 
A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES. 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHAMROCK. 
Barr  (Robert).    THE  VICTORS. 
Bartnun  (Oeorge).    THIRTEEN  EVEN. 

INGS. 
Benfon  (B.  P.\  Author  of  'Dodo.'    THE 

CAPSINA. 

STRETCH  OFF 

>OET'S  CHILD. 
;  BARRYS. 


THE  CLASH 


Capet    (Bernard).     AT    A    WINTER'S 

FIRE. 
Cheeney  (Weather!^).    THE  BAPTIST 

RING. 
THE  BRANDED  PRINCE. 
THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 
JOHN  TOPP. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  BUNGALOW. 
CUfford(Mri.  W.  K.).     A   FLASH   OF 

SUMMER. 
Cobb,  Thomas.    A  CHANGE  OF  FACE. 
ColUnrweed  (Harry).     THE  DOCTOR 

OFTHE  'JULIETT' 
Comford  (L.  Cope).    SONS  OF  ADVER. 

SITY. 
Cotterell  (Conetance).      THE  VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES. 
Crane  (Stephen).     WOUNDS  IN  THE 

RAIN. 
Denny  (C.    B.\     THE  ROMANCE  OF 

UPFOLD  MANOR. 
DIcklneon    (Bveiyn).      THE    SIN    OF 

ANGELS. 
Dickson  (HarrU).  THE  BLACK  WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Duncan  (Sara  J.).     THE  POOL  IN  THE 

DESERT 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.     Illus- 
trated. 
Bmbree  (C.  P.).    A  HEART  OF  FLAME, 
lustrsted. 
Penn  (Q.   ManvlUe).     AN    ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT 
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PtadlfltOTCJAMH.).    A  DAUGHTER  OF 

STRIFE. 
nUBiephm  (a.).     MORE  KIN  THAN 

KIND. 
PtotclMr  (J.  S.).    DAVID  MARCH. 
LUCAN  THE  DREAMER. 
P«rrMt   (R.    B.).      THE    SWORD    OF 

AZRAEL. 
PnuidsCM.  e.).    MISS  ERIN. 
OaUonCToa).    RICKERBVS  FOLLY. 
Gerard    (Dorothea).      THINGS    THAT 

HAVE  HAPPENED. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
THE  SUPREME  CRIME. 
GllclirUt(R.  Marray).  WILLOWBRAKB 
Glanvlile  (Bmeet).     THE  DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 
THE  INCA'S  TREASURE. 
Gordoorjollea).    MRS.  CLYDE. 
WORLD^S  PEOPLE. 
Gosf  (C.  P.).    THE  REDEMPTION  OF 

DAVID  CORSON. 
Gray  (B.  M'QaeeB).      MY  STEWARD- 

Hales  (A.  G.).    JAIR  THE  APOSTATE. 
HandltonCLeri  Bmeet).  &IARY  HAMIL- 
TON. 
HarrlMO  (Mrs.  Barton).    A  PRINCESS 

OF  THE  HILLS.    Illustrated. 
Hooper  (I.).    THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 
Hoajrh  (BaMreon).    THE  MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
•loU'  (Mrs.  CatfTB)-     ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER. 
JoMoa  (Bdgar).      THE  KEEPERS  OF 

THE  PEOPLE. 
Keary<C.P.).    THE  JOURNALIST. 
Kelly  (Ploreace  Plocli).    WITH  HOOPS 

OF  sTEEL. 
Laiuribrtdjre  (V.)  and   Boame  (C.   H.). 

TfiE  VALLEY  OF  INHERITANCE. 
Undeo  (Amde).  A  WOMAN  OF  SENTI. 

MENT. 
LorlBMr  (Nenm).    JOSIAH'S  WIFE. 
Lash  (Charles  K.).    THE  AUTOCRATS. 
Macdooell   (Anae).     THE  STORY  OF 

TERESA. 
Mac^rath    (Harold).      THE     PUPPET 

CROWN 
Maclde(PaallBe  Bradford).  THE  VOICE 

IN  THE  DESERT. 
Marsh  (Richard).     THE    SEEN    AND 

THE  X7NSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A  METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 
BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL. 
MayallJJ.  W.).   THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 

SYREN. 
Meade  (U  T.).    RESURGAM. 
Moakhooso  (AUao).    LOVE  IN  A  UFE. 
Moore  (Arthor).   THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 

TILIOUS. 


Nertlt,  B.  (Mrsj  Ma^.    THE  LITER. 

ARY  SENSE. 
Morris  (W.  B.).    AN  OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
THE  DESPOTIC  LADY. 
OUphaotCMrs.).    THE  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIRROBERrs  FORTUNE. 
THE  TWO  MARY'S. 
Pendered  (M.  U).    AN  ENGLISHMAN. 
Peony  (Mrs.  Prank).    A  MIXED  MAR. 

PhlUpotts   (Bdeo).      THE    STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY  FREE. 
Pryce    (RkhardX      TIME    AND    THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall    (John).        AUNT     BETHIA'S 

BUTTON. 
Rmnond  (Walter).     FORTUNE'S  DAR- 

Rayner  (OHve  Pratt).    ROSALBA. 
Rhys  (Grace).      THE  DIVERTED  VIL- 

lAGE. 
Rlckert(Bdlth).  OXTT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 

SWAMP. 
Roberton(M.  H.).  A  GALLANT  QUAKER. 
RnssoU,  (W.  Oark).    ABANDONED. 
Sanndors  (MarshaU).     ROSE  A  CHAR. 

LITTE. 
Serreant  (AdeMne).     ACCUSED   AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  ENTHUSIAST. 
A  GREAT  LADY. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 
THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD 
UNDER  SUSPICION. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL. 
Shannon  (W.  P.).    JIM  TWELVES. 
Stephens  (R.N.).   AN  ENEMY  OF  THE 

KING. 
Strain  (B.  H.).  ELMSUE'S  DRAG  NET. 
Stringer  (Arthur).  THE  SILVER  POPPY. 
Staart(Bsaii).    CHRISTALLA. 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY. 
Sotherbuid  (Dnchess  of).    ONE  HOUR 

AND  THE  NEXT. 
Swan  (Annie).    LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 
Swift  (Benjandn).    SORDON. 
SIREN  CITY. 

Tanqaeray  (Mrs.  B.  M.).     THE  ROYAL 
QUAKER. 


jpson(Vance).    SPINNERS  OF 

Trafford-Tanntoo(Mrs.B.W.).  SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward  (Allen).    ATHELSTANE  FORD. 
Walneman  (Paul).   A  HEROINE  FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY  A  FINNISH  LAKE. 
Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).    THE  SKIRTS 

OF  HAPPY  CHANCE, 
•Zack.*  TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR. 
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BwjkB  for  Boys  and  Oirls 

Illustrated.     Crown  ^oo,    jx.  6d. 
Thb  Gbttino  Well  op  Dorothy.    By  Mrs. 

W.  K.  Clifford.    Second  EdiHtm. 
Only  a  Guakd-Room  Dog.    By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell. 
Thb  Doctor  or  the  Juliet.     By  Harry 

Collinewood. 
Little  Fbter.     By  Lucas  Malet.     Second 

Edition. 
Master  Rockapbllar's  Voyage.     By  W. 

Clark  RusselL     Third  Edition. 
The  Secret  op  Madame  de  Monluc.    By 

the  Author  of  "  Mdlle.  Mori." 


Syd  Bblton  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  fo 

to  Sea.    By  G.  ManviUe  Fenn. 
The  Red  Grange.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
A  Girl  op  the  People.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition, 
Hepsy  Gipsy.    By  L.  T.  Meade,    ax.  €d. 
The  Honourable  Miss.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition, 
There  was  once  a  Prince.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 
When  Arnold  comes  Home.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 


Prict6d. 
Act6. 

The  Adybnturbs  op  Captain  Pamphilb. 
Amaury. 

The  Bird  op  Fatb. 
Thb  Black  Tulip. 
The  Castle  op  Eppstein. 
Catherine  Blum. 
Cecilk. 
Thb  Chbyaubr  D'Harmbntal.      Double 

volume. 
Chicot  the  Jester.    Being  the  first  part  of 

The  Lady  of  Monsoreau. 
Conscience. 
The  Convict's  Son. 
Thb  Corsican  Brothers  ;  and  Otho  the 

Archer. 
Crop-Earbd  Jacquot. 
Thb  Fencing  Master. 
Fernandb. 
Gabriel  Lambbrt. 
Grorgbs. 
The  Great  Massacre.   Being  the  first  part  of 

Queen  Margot. 
Henri  db  Navarre.    Being  the  seomd  part 
of  Queen  Margot. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 

Double  Volumes^  is, 

H^L&NB  de  ChAVBRNY. 


Being  the  first  part 

of  the  Regent's  Daughter. 
LouisB  db  la  Valubrb.     Being  the  first 

part  of  The  Vicomtr  db  Bragelonnr. 

Double  Volume. 
MAtTBB  Adam. 
Thb   Man    in  thb    Iron    Mask.      Being 

the    second   part    of   Thb   Vicomte  de 

Bragblonnb.    Double  volume. 
Thb  Mouth  op  Hell. 
Nanon.     Double  volume. 
Pauline;  Pascal  Bruno; 
PkRB  La  Ruine. 
The  Prince  op  Thieves. 
The  Rbminiscbncbs  op  Antony. 
Robin  Hood. 
The  Snowball  and  Sultanbtta. 

SVLVANDIRE. 

Tales  op  the  Supernatural. 
The   Thrbs  Muskbtb&rs.     With 

Introduction   by  Andrew  Lang. 

volume. 
Twenty  Years  Apter.    Double  volume. 
The  Wild  Duck  Shootbr. 
Thb  Wolp-Lbadbr. 


;  and  Bontbkob. 


long 
Double 


Methnen's  Bizpenny  Books 


Albanesl  (B.  M.X    LOVE  AND  LOUISA. 
AoBten    (Jane).       PRIDE    AND    PRE- 

JUDICE. 
BMOt  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
BaRoiir   (Aotfraw).      BY    STROKE   OF 

SWORD 
Biuinff-OoiddCS.).    FURZE  BLOOM. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 
KITTY  ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
NOEML 

A  BOOK  OP  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU-PENNY. 
THB  FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 
Eterr    (RoberQ.      JENNIE 

JOURNALIST. 
IN 


BAXTER, 


'THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 


THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 
BMiBon  (B.  P.).    DODO. 
Bnma  (Charlotte).    SHIRLEY. 
Brownell   (C    L.).    THE   HEART  OF 

JAPAN. 
Burton  (J.  BlooBdallt).     ACROSS  THB 

SALT  SEAS. 
Cirfi^ (Mrs)., Clou').    ANNE  MAULE- 

CapM  rBeraard).     THE    LAKE    OF 

CUfford  (Mrc.  W.  K.).    A    FLASH  OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME. 
CoomH  (P.  Norroys).     THE  NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett   (JaHan).       A    BUSINESS    IN 

GREAT  WATERS. 
Crokar  (Mrt.  B.  M.).    PEGGY  OF  THB 

BARTONS. 
A  STATE  SBCRBT. 
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Messrs,  Methuen's  Catalogue 


THE   VISION   OF 


ANGEL. 
JOHANNA. 
Diuito  (AUfffatorl). 

DANTE7c«ry)L 
DoyleJA.  Cmmm).    ROUND  TRE  RED 

DoBcan  (Sua  JeuncCte).     A  VOYAGE 

OF  CONSOLATION. 
THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 
BIM  (0«orffe>.     THE  MILL  ON  THE 

FLOSS. 
Plndlater   (Jane    H.).      THE    GREEN 

GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 
Oallao(Ton).    RICKERBV'S  FOLLY. 
aaskell(Mra.).    CRANFORD. 
MARY  BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 
Oerard    (Dorothea).       HOLY    MATRL 

MONY. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
MADE  OF  MONEY. 
aiMtac(Oeorte).  THE  TOWN  TRAVEL. 

LER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 
Olanvllle   (Braeet).      THE     INCA  S 

TREASURE. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 
Oleig(CliarleeX    BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 
Orimm    (The     Brothers).       GRIMM'S 

FAIRY  TALES.    lUastnted. 
Heao  (Aatheny).    A  MAN  OP  MARK. 

A  Change  of  air 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 
Hemaoff  (B.  W.).     DEAD  MEN  TELL 

NO  TALKS. 
faurahaai  (J.  H.).     THE  THRONE  OF 

DAVID. 
LeOaennV.).    THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett-Yeate(S.  K.).   THE  TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Unton  (B.  Lynn).      THE  TRUE   HIS- 

TORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 
LyalUBdna).    DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
Malet(Lttcas).    THE  CARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 
Mann  (Mre.  M.  B.).     MRS.     PETER 

HOWARD. 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 
Marchmont  (A.  W.).     MISER    HOAD- 

LEYS  SECRET. 
A  MOMENTS  ERROR. 
Marryet  (Captain).    PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL. 
Mareh(Rlchard).   THE  TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE  GODDESS. 
THE  JOSS. 
EX 


A  METAMORPHOSIS. 


__(A.B.W.).    CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers  (Helea).    HONEY. 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S  SWEETHEART 
Meade  (J«|rs.  L.  T.X    DRIFT. 
Mltfordj(Bertraai)b   THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER. 
Mentreeer  (P.  P.).    THE  ALIEN. 
Moere( Arthur).  THE  GAY  DECEIVERS. 
Morrison    (Arthiir)b     THE    HOLE    IN 

THE  WALL. 
Nesblt(B.X    THE  RED  HOUSE. 
Norrts(W.  B.).    HIS  GRACE. 
GILES  INGILBY. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
OttphantCMrs.).    THE  LADY*S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 
THE  PRODIGALS. 
OnMnhehn  (B.  Phillips).    MASTER  OF 

Parker  (Oflbert).    THE  POMP  OF  THE 

laviLettes. 
when  valmond  came  to  ponti ac. 
the  trail  of  the  sword. 

PlHBbertoB  (MazX     THE  FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THR(5nE. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING. 
PhiUpotts  (BdenX    THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
•Q.»    THE  WHITE  WOLF. 
iUdCe(  W.  Pott).  A  SON  OF  THE  STATF. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 
GEORGE  AND  THE  GENERAL. 
RnsseU  (W.  Oarfc).    A  MARRIAGE  AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 
Serfeant  (AdeUneX    THE  MASTER  OF 

BBECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 
Surtees  (R.   S.).      HANDLEY  CROSS. 

Illustrated. 
MR.     SPONGE'S    SPORTING     TOUR. 

lUostrated. 
ASK  MAMMA.    Illustrated. 
Valenthie  (Major  B.  8.).    VELDT  AND 

LAAGER. 
WaHord  (Mrs.  L.  B.).    MR.  SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE  BABY^  GRANDMOTHER. 
Wanaoe(aeoeralLew).    BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 
Watson  CH.  B.  MarriotX    THE  ADVEN. 

TURERS. 
Weekes(A.  B.).    PRISONERS  OF  WAR* 
Wells(H.O.).  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS. 
White   (PercyX      A    PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 
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